SERMON I. 
The Importance of a Religious Prin- 
pineſs. 


PSALM Xxxvii. 31. 


The law of his God is in his heart: news of Mis 
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which diſputes about religion are 
uſually found 4 draw after them, this 
Is uy of the leaft confiderable—that, 
whilſt they unſettle the minds of many, 
and adually overthrow the faith of ſome, 
they too . — draw off the attention 
of others from what always ought to be 
the principal object of it. It is true, 
. knowledge may, by this means, be in- 
creaſed; ſo that moſt men ſhall become 
qualified, at leaſt ſhall think themſelves 
qualified, to diſcuſs theſe points with {kill 
and ſubtil But, -I fear, we are _— 
apt to reſt ere ; ta conſider. religi 

matter of notion only and ſpecu rh >; 
calculated for the purpoſes of intellectual 
entertainment, rather than of vital im- 
provement in virtue and holineſs : and, 
if ſo, our concern about religion ends 
where it onght only to begin; whilſt we 
make that the whole buſineſs of it, which 
is indeed no more than an introduction to 


engt gion has not always been thee 


N in the Pſalmiſt's days particuQ- 


larly we find, it was thought worthy, 
not only to fill the heads, and to employ 
the tongues, but to r | 


its profeſſors. The mouth of the righteous . 
man, it ſeems, as opportunities offered 
themſelves, was exerciſed in wiſdom, and 
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(Pſal. xxxvii, We. So EY 
he well knew, the importance of divine 
truths demanded from him. But then, 


M 0 bundan 
ciple to perſonal Virtue and Hap- boat boy 34) out ee ce of the 


on ſuch occaſions. 


Nor was his Alete — inſtructive, but 7 


his life unblamable, becauſe his ſenſe of 
religion was hearty and affectionate. The 
law of his God was in his heart : therefore 


none of his ſteps did ſlide. 
profeſſars of * 


And, however the 
n may be altered, the nature of things 
is ſtill the ſame. That religion, which 


will ever be of real ſervice in the regula- E. 
tion of our conduct, muſt ſtill be, as it .. 1 


was then, ſeated in the heart. Out of 
the heart are the iſſues of life ; (Prov. iv. 
23.) and nothing will be able effectuallß 
to give motion and direction to our ſeve- 


main ſpring within us. In proportion as 
religion 1 is not the * principle 
in the heart, its influence on men's whole 
outward behaviour will be powerful and 
323 vailing, or weak only and precarious, 
en the law of his God is in a mans 
heart, then, and chen only, nane f bis 
The words contain a ſhort; but 75 2 
deſcription of one principal ingredien 
the upright man's character, and an — 
Fab recommendation of it from its 
ppy effect upon his conduct. And; in 


order to conſider them as uſefully as may 
be, I bal endeavour, in.the * 


ner [| can, | 
I. Firſt, To ſhew, * implied i in 
expreſſion, yer rages | 
and, who is incitled to that 


feeps ſhall ſlide. 


the « 


cial influence of ſuch a principle. here 


expreſſed by its preſer a man's . 
from ſliding. And, 8 | 


— 


Il. Secondly, To iluſtrate the bene ; 4 


ſeveral branches of it. 
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III. Thirdly, to ſubjoin an uſeful in- 
ference or two, reſulting from the fore- 
going heads. . ; 

I. By the law of God, it 1s obvious to 
underſtand, in general, that rule of our 
actions which is bound upon our con- 


ſciences by the authority of God, in what 


way ſoever the particulars of it come to 
our knowledge. 

'The heart is in Scripture variouſly uſed 
to ſignify the underſtanding, the memory, 
or the affections; and, according to any 
of theſe acceptations, the law of God may 
be ſaid to be in the heart ; indeed it muſt 
be ſo in each of them, fully to anſwer the 
character now before us. And, 

1. To have the law of God in the 


| Hows: is to have it in the underſtanding : 


that is, not only to have a full conviction 
of the being of God, and proper notions 
of his attributes, but to be well acquaint- 
ed with his will and our own duty in the 
This is what the 
Pſalmiſt elſewhere expreſſes, by having 
—_— in the way of godlineſs : 
(Þſal. ci. 2.) and, how neceſſary it is to 
have the law of God in the heart, in this 
ſenſe of the word, previouſly to the others, 
is (I ſuppoſe) too evident to need any il- 
luſtration. A due degree of knowledge 


in the nature and particulars of God's law 


is ſo neceſſary a preparative to the regu- 
lar obſervance of it, that we can ſcarce 


take one ſtep right without it. Nay, our 


very zeal, if not under the guidance of 
knowledge, inſtead of holding up our 
goings, will often be to us an occafion of 
falling. This point, therefore, muſt be 
firſt ſecured. And then, 

. 2. We muſt have the law of God in the 
heart, as that ſtands for the thoughts and 
memory : that is, we muſt frequently call 
forth that knowledge, which is in the 
mind habitually, into its actual view and 
perception. This is what the Pſalmiſt 
calls meditating on the law of God, and 
exerciſing one's /elf in it : (Pſal. i. 2.) and 
this he, with great reaſon, repreſents as 
being the good man's employment day 
and night. For, it is certain, vain 

the moſt complete knowledge of God's 


will be, if not frequently brought to re- 


membrance. Truth will ever be found 


to influence men's practice in proportion, 


not as it is known, but as it is attended to, 
by them. e e — 1 rar 
will eafily overpower ns as 
are only habitual : and, in fact, more 
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by confideridg, 
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ſouls are deſtroyed for want of confiderati- 


on, than for lack of knowledge. However, 


3. The law of God, to have its pro- 
per efficacy, muſt not only be in the un- 
derſtanding and memory, but alſo in the 
love and affections: this is to have one's 
delight in the law of God ; and is indeed 
the moſt proper ſenſe of having it in the 
heart. It was thus the Pſalmiſt was him- 
ſelf affected towards it, when, in the 
overflowing -of his zeal, he cried out, 
Oh, how I love thy law ! (Pal. cxix. 
97.) And, again, The law of thy mouth 
is dearer unto me than thouſands of gold 
and filver. (Ibid. 72.) We are inform- 
ed by ſome, who profeſs to have an in 
timate acquaintance with human nature, 
that every man has ſome one favourite 
purſuit, ſome ruling paſſion, to which all 
others are only a and ſo, in 
caſe of interference, conſtantly give way. 
Now this, in the perſon J am deſcribing, 
muſt be the law of God; that is, a re- 
gard to God's authority, a defire of 
pleaſing, and a dread of offending him. 
God's lowing-kindneſs is, to ſuch a man, 
better than life itjelf (Pal. Ixiii. 3.) ; and 
nothing will be allowed to ftand in com- 
petition with obedience to his commands. 

Upon the whole : The man, that would 
be entitled” to the character in my text, 
muſt negle& no opportunities of inform- 
ng himſelf aright concerning the divine 
will and his own duty : which knowledge, 
when attained, he muſt not ſuffer to he 
dormant within him; but muſt call it 
forth, into actual view, with frequency 
and ſeriouſneſs, as a matter, not to be 
confined to the head, but to engage the 
heart; to be recollected _ reviewed, 
not for the ſes only of ſpeculation, 
but as a dof cond ft bon? pon his 
conſcience by the Author of his being, 
and the diſpoſer of his happineſs : until 
the importance of God's law, and a re- 
gard to his authority, becomes a conſider- 
ation always preſent with his mind, al- 
ways uppermoſt there ; a principle ruling 
in his heart, and effeQually diffuſing its 
vital influence over his whole life and con- 
verſation. | © 

This, I conceive, is the import of the 
expreſſion, the law of his God is in his 
heart ; and ſuch the perſon intitled to 


that character: the excellency of which, 
and the great reaſon and encouragement 
we have to aſpire after it, may appear, 
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II. Secondly, the beneficial influence 


of ſuch a principle, as here expreſſed by 
its preſerving a man's ſteps from ſliding. 
The expreſſion is figurative; and may 
denote the ſecurity and the ſteadineſs of a 
man's conduct: and, in both reſpects, the 
principle of an awful regard to the divine 
will is highly beneficial. It gives ſecu- 
rity from error, from ſin, from miſery; 
and it gives ſteadineſs and conſiſtency, 
and by that means ſelf-complacency and 
dignity, to the perſon poſſeſſed of it. 
| this a religious principle, ſeated in 
the heart, procures ; generally, I mean, 
and for the moſt part, though not uni- 
verſally, or without exception : and that 
both by the bleſſing of God, and from 
its own natural tendency. 5 
And, firſt, A ſincerely devout frame of 
mind ſecures to us the above - mentioned 
advantages, by conciliating the bleſſing of 
Almighty God. How neceſſary the Di- 
vine favour ĩs to the right ordering of our 
ſteps, every thinking man feels, and 
every ingenuous man will acknowledge. 
Accordingly, the book of Pſalms (that in- 
valuable treaſure of the moſt exalted 
ſtrains of rational piety) is every where 
full of petitions to this purpoſe. The 
royal Penman had in himſelf experienced 
the inability of man by his own wiſdom 
to direct his ſteps, or by his own ſtrength 
to preſerve them from falling. Hence 
we find him continually imploring the 
Divine direction and ſupport : Order my 
eps in thy word, and ſo ſhall no wicked- 
nes have dominion over me! (Pſal. cxix. 
133.) And, again, Oh, hold thou up my 
goings in thy paths, that my fooiſteps flip 
wot / (Pal. xvii. 5.) 
Now, if any thing may, by the light 
of nature, be known of God, or with 
certainty collected from thence concern- 
ing his methods of governing the moral 
world; of this we may be aſſured, that 
he will in a more eſpecial manner favour 
and regard thoſe of his children, whoſe 
hearts are warmed with an affectionate 
concern for the honour of his laws, and 
2 @ filial awe of his authority. We are 
not, however, left to the deductions of 
our reaſon in this particular; God him- 
ſelf having, in his holy word, given us 
many explicit declarations to the ſame 
purpoſe; among which the following is 
introduced with a ſolemnity ſo remark - 
able, that, as I muſt not paſs by it, ſo I 
need not add to it any other: Thus /aith 
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the High and Lofty One, that inhabiteth 
eternity] whoſe name is Holy! I duell in 
the high and holy place; with him alſo that 
is of a contrite and humble ſpirit (Iſaiah, 
Iv: 15.) : and, again, by the ſame Pro- 
phet, To this man will I look, even 10 
him that is poor and of a contrite ſpirit, 
and that tremble that my word ! (lfaiah, 
Ixvi. 6.) 

But, farther : The temper of mind here 
recommended, is not only by God's pro- 
miſe entitled to receive, but has, in the 
courſe of his af e an aptneſs to 
procure, the advantages above hinted at. 
And this you will now permit me to 
illuſtrate, a little more particularly, in 
regard to each of thoſe advantages, in 
the order wherein I have already recited 
them: 

1. To begin with that of ſecurity from 
error; and this both in matters wherein 
our belief, and thoſe in which our prac- 
tice, is concerned. 2 

Where the principle of a true and ra- 
tional piety has taken poſſeſſion of the 
heart, error in religious matters, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as carries men to the lengths 
of ſchiſm, hereſy, or infidelity, will not 
ordinarily find admittance. A man of 
this frame of mind proceeds in his in- 
quiries with calmneſs and ſedateneſs, with 


impartiality and freedom from prejudice, 
with modeſty and humility. His under- 
ſtanding is well prepared for iving 


the evidences of religion, or of any fun- 
damental article of it; and his will has 
no reluctance, no objection, to admitting 
them. If in his progreſs he finds (as 
even a ſincere inquirer may find) ſome 
things hard to be underſtood, he will 
not preſently give up what is plain and 
evident, for the ſake of what as yet may 
ſeem ſomewhat doubtful or difficult. Dif- 
ficulties, he confiders, mult, from the 
nature of things, attend our religion, 
ſuppoſing it true ; and theſe therefore he 
will by no means admit as proofs that it 
is not ſo. He will, however, examine 
according to his abilities, whether the 
difficulties he meets with may not be ſur- 
mounted by patience and attention ; and, 
where his own abilities fail him, he will 
not refuſe to call in all proper affiſtances ; 
3 thoſe of perſons, whom he 
as cauſe to preſume, and 1s willing to 
believe, wiſer than himſelf; and theirs 
moſt eſpecially, who are by God's own 
appointment ſet apart for this 9 


* "P 
* 


much bigotry under the 
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The truth is, it is from half-thinking, 
not freerthinleing, that dangerous error 
or infidelity commonly arifes ; as, again, 
ſuch half - thinking is occaſioned 
by the want of an hearty deſire to know 
and to do the will of God. Where the 
heart is not animated by the law of God, 
the man will probably exert juſt thought 
enough (and a very lutle thought will. be 
fufficzent) to raiſe a few doubts about our 
holy religion, without farther troublin 

himſelf to purſue them to any rational 
concluſion, or vouehſafing to ſeek for any 
folution of them from others: or, it 


may be, he has been far enough from 


home to have ſeen much hypocriſy or 
profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity; and he will not be per- 
ſuaded, but that every appearance of it 


is fairly reſolvable into one or other of 


theſe principles : nay, if vanity or vicious 
prejudice _m_ predominate in his 
conſtitution, he may perhaps be at the 
pains of. working up. ſuch difficulties or 
uch abuſes in religion into formidable 
objeCtions againſt it. But where ſincere 
Piet r mind happily unite in 
Con 8 im c I I » the 
caſe is far En argument in 
favour of every divine inſtitution will 
have their due weight, and thoſe againſt 
it no more than their due weight: and 


then, we need neither be aſhamed of the 


l of Chrift (Rom. i. 16.), nor afraid 
wo —4 fail of approving itſelf, to 
ſuch an inquirer, as being the power of 
God and the wiſdom 43 Cor. 1. 23, 


24+) ; however its cs may, to the 


ſuperficial or the conceited thinker, be a 


_ - Rumbling-block; and its recepts, to 


= vicious and debauched hver, fooliſh 
And, as this is generally found true of 
miſconceptions in matters of faith, ſo is 
it no leſs applicable to errors of a moral 
nature, or ſuch as more immediately re- 
late to the conduct of life. A ſincere re- 
ſolution. to act a ly to the law of 
God, is ordinarily one of the moſt faithful 


interpreters of it. It holds good in re- 
lation to practice, as well as belief, that 


if any man will do God's will (John, vii. 
17.), or is ready and deſirous to do it, 
he ſhall know of the action or undertak- 


in , aobet ber it be of God or not. He, 


who has the authority of God always 
uppermoſt upon his mind, and who re- 


ſolves, at all hazards, to ſubmit his 


"= 


* 
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fore his eyes (Pſal. xxxvi. 1. ). 


8 
Sea. VII. 
actions to it, uſually finds his duty lying 
plainly enough before him. Miſtakes 
about practice generally ariſe from ſome 
preverſe inclination, ſome impetuous de- 
fire, ſome carnal afftion not ſubje& to the. 
law of God.. — — viii. 7.) Theſe firſt 
make men deliberate about queſtions, 
which to-an honeſt and good heart would 


have been no queſtions at all; and then 


hurry them on to a determination of the 
debate agreeably to the ſtrength, 
not of evidence in the thing, but of in- 
clination in themſelves. Hence the a 
of the ' wicked is ſaid to be as darkneſs 
(Prov. iv. 19.) ; and the wicked are re- 
2 as gro „ the dark * . 
Job, v. 14.) : they perplex them- 
if ade the cleareſt caſes: and, no won- 
der; ſince, in this ſenſe alſo, they love 
darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their 
intentions and defires are evil (Job, ii. 
19.). On the contrary, the upright man 
ſees his duty clearly, becauſe he his will- 
ing to rm it conſcientiouſly : The 
path of the juft is as the ſhining light, which 
ſhineth more and more unto a perfect day. 
(Prov. iv. 18.) But, 2 
Secondly, An affeQionate awful 
K 
Qual ive againſt 
This is indeed a point ſo evident, that 
it will hardly admit of any illuſtration. 
Sin, in the very notion of it, is a tranſ- 


greſſion of God's law : and, it is certain, 
all wilful tranſgreſſion of God's law muſt 
9 if not from a ſettled diſbelief of 


providence, at leaſt from a preſent 
diſregard of the important conſequences 
of it, Accordingly, My heart ſheweth me 
the wickedneſs of the. ungodly (faith the 
Pſalmiſt), that there is no fear of God be- 
Into the 
want of this principle he juſtly reſolves all 
the vices * villanies of which men are 
guilty. And, in fact, where this prin - 
ciple is wanting, no ſenſe of honour, no 
fear of diſgrace, no dread of puniſhment, 
will be a ſufficient ſecurity. But the aww 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the ſoul ; 
the teflimony 
wiſe the ſimple (Pſalm xix.). The fear 


of God will preſerve a man's innocence, - 


when nothing elſe can reach him. The 
darkneſs is no darkneſs, can promiſe no 


concealment, and is therefore no tempta- 


tion, to that man, who has always. upon 


his mind a prevailing ſenſe of his pre- 


ag oY 


of the Lord is ſure, mating 
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ſence, to whom darkneſs and light are both 
alike {Pſalm cxxxix. 12.). is no 
engagement ſo preſſing as not to allow 
time to aſk this ſhort queſtion : How can 
1 do this great wickedneſs and fin againſt 
| God? (Gen. xxxix. 9.) And this queſ- 
tion, when properly attended to, muſt 
needs filence the moſt inviting ſolicita- 
tion. The euticements of pleaſure, and 
even the dread of the moſt powerful hu- 
man reſentment, every allurement that 
can addreſs itſelf to that part of our nature 
in which we are moſt weakly 

mall fall before this one conſideration, 
How tan 1 do this great wickedneſs and fin 
againſt God ? (Gen. xxxix. 9.) 

And, as a ſincere principle of piety is 
a moſt powerful, ſo it is uſually a moſt 
laſting, preſervative againft ſin. Where a 
filial awe of the Divine Being, an 
- deſire of obeying and pleaſing him, and a 
prevailing fear of offending him, is de 
rooted in the ſoul, ſuch a frame of mi 
notwithſtanding the depravity of our na- 
ture, is ſeldom completely 


ered indeed it may be for a time; 

| ay it generally, ſooner or later, re- 
aſſerts its dominion; and if, in the mean 
while, 1t cannot reſtrain the man from 
fin, it however makes his progreſs in it 
leſs eaſy and agreeable; and gives the 
overtures of divine grace a more advan- 
tageous influence upon the mind. Let 
32 (1 Kings, xiii. 4.) receive never 
wakening intimations of God's 


the fon. of his boſom cut off in the 
oer of his age (1 Kings, xiv.) — all 
this ſhall be loſt upon him; for, we 


read, after this Feroboam returned not from 
bir evil way (1 Kings, xiii. 33.) , but 
| rſiſted in his impiety and 1dolatry. 
But, let David (2 Sam. xii. 13.) receive a 
= feaſonable reproof from a prophet, and he 
= ſhall preſently confeſs and lament his foul 
offence, and offer unto God the ſacrifice 4 a 
broken and contrite heart, (Pſal. li.) The 
cauſe of ſo remarkably different a recep- 
tion of the divine chaſtiſements was 
plainly this: David was, in the prevail- 
ang part of his character, a man of iety, 
one who had the law of his God in his vg 


whilſt Jeroboam appears to have been an 


entire ſtranger to he er of golllineſs, 
and only for Gor ras 4 to — 


made uſe of the form of it. So true is 
the obſervation of Solomon in this ſenſe 


allo; the juſt man (Prov. xxiv. 16.), be 


* be 


i 


there are wic 
eth according to the work of the righteous gy 


|. Over- 


the law of God 


and afflictions; and theſe 
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who has a right principle, alle foven 


times and riſeth again : but the wicked falleth 


into miſchief ; becaufe he falleth without 
recovery. Which brings me to ſhew, 
law of God is the moſt ſecure preſervative 
we can have againſt danger, diſappoint- 

I ſay, the moſt ſecure preſervative 3 
becauſe it muſt not be expected, in the 


. preſent ſtate of things, that piety itſelf 
ſhould be found an infallible Kenrity 


againſt danger or diſappointment, any 
more than againſt errors or failings. "A 


fo there are good men, to whom it 
according to the worl of the wicked, 
Eccl. viii. 14.) And yet, notwith- 


ding this, there is great reaſon to be- 


eve, the real happineſs of this life, though 
not always the ing proſperity of it, 
is diſtributed among the fons of men with 
a more equitable hand than careleſs ob- 


* 


ſervers may be apt to imagine. And if, | 


inſtead of forming our judgments from 


preſent e we would remember 
Cc 


the end (Eccleſ. vii. 36.), and take into 
our eſtimate the whole of God's difpenſa- 
tions towards particular perſons, even in 
this life, we ſhould more 
_— is a way, whi ; 

unto a man, n ind alaves are the ways 
of death. (Prov. xiv. 12. 


in 
ſome favourite point, or avoid fre 
dreaded miſchief, by ſome more certain and 
morecompendious method than that whick 
{ſcribes or allows of z 
and poſſibly for ſome time all thi 
look fair and promiſing. But nfinite 
Wiſdom. hath innumerable ways of de- 


feating our beſt-concerted projects, or 


even of rendering us, perhaps, ſtill more 
unhappy by the preſent ſeeming ſucceſs 
of them. He that getteth riches and not 


by right (ſays the Prophet) leave 


them in the midſt of his days ; and at bis 


end ſhall be a fool. (Jer. xvii. 11.) The 
ſame is true of every other "acquiſition. 


rarely judge o. 


| many a We often 
dipleafur let his right hand be dried vainly flatter ourſelves, we ſhall 


No- ſooner are we departed from the ſafe - | | 


road of our duty, but we have put our- 
ſelves out of God's protection, and 
thrown ourſelves at the mercy of every 
croſs accident : hence 1 


double weight upon a mind, conſcious 
| Ii having 


ing with 
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fall into circumſtances of ſeeming 


(Jam. 1.8.) 
that man, who has he law of his God in 


\ | YZ CP 
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having brought them upon itſelf, and 
unſupported by the aids and comforts of 
religion, thoſe only preſent helps in 
trouble. Whereas, ſo long as we con- 
tinue in the plain path of God's com- 
mandments, we not only ſecure his fa- 
vour, but engage the friendſhip of the 
valuable part of mankind ; we eſcape 
many interferences and rencounters with 
the paſſions and the vices of others, to 
which a deviation from duty would have 
expoſed us: and, ſhould any perſons, 
without provocation given on our part, 
be ill-diſpoſed towards us, they will 
ſcarcely, for their own ſakes, venture to 
harm us ſo long at we are followers of that 
evhich is good. (1 Pet. iii. 13.) But 
(which is moſt conſiderable) if, after all, 
we ſhould be permitted by Providence - 
diſ- 
treſs; yet diſappointments will loſe much 
of their bitterneſs, and even calamities 
of their preſſure, whilſt we are conſcious 
of having ſecured his loving-kindneſs 
who knows what 1s beit for us; and who 
is both able and willing to make all things 


. evork together to us for good. (Rom. viii. 


28.) | 
Such then is the ſecurity which a ſin- 


cere principle of piety ordinarily gives a 


man : ſecurity from error, from fin, from 
miſery. And it is equally conducive to 
the ſteadineſs and conſiſtency of his con- 
duct: for, in this ſenſe alſo, none of his 


pe ſhall ſlide. | 


It is the Prophet's juſt obſervation, 
that the wicked are as the troubled ſea, 
when it cannot reſt, (Iſa. lvii. 20.) The 
various and oppoſite motives which ſuc- 
ceſſively, and not ſeldom at the ſame in- 
ſtant of time, agitate a mind deſtitute of 
religion, naturally create diſtraction in 
deliberating, diffidence in reſolving, and 
inconſtancy in acting. A man, in ſuch a 
ſituation, is always diſſatisfied, and there- 
fore always uneaſy; and, becauſe always 
uneaſy, ever unſettled. And according- 
ly we find him continually changing his 
meaſures; and, as the Abd lemi lf man 
in courſe muſt be, unſtable in all his ways. 
How different the caſe of 


his heart! He has a plain rule, and an 
honeſt mind, to direct the application of it. 
He firſt ponders well the J of his goings, 
and.then turneth not to the right-hand or to 
the left. (Prov. iv. 26, 27.) He firſt 
takes due care to inform his judgment, 


% 
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and then purſues what that tells him is 
right, without deviation; as well know- 
ing, what is right at one time muſt be 
right for ever in the ſame circumſtances. 

e is ſteady without obſtinacy; and pro- 
ceeds with uniformity of conduct, be- 
cauſe with ſingleneſs of heart, fearing God. 
(Col. iii. cart. $4; i | 
The excellency of the principle now 
before us, in this reſpect, might eaſily 
be purſued through every relation, every 
ſtation and condition of life. But never 
is its influence more ſeaſonably exerted 
than in unquiet and intricate times: at 
ſuch ſeaſons, the man poſſeſſed of it, 
will not needleſsly expoſe himſelf to dan- 


ger; nor, where danger is unavoidable, 
will he refuſe thoſe ſuccours which reaſon 
and prudence offer. But, then, he abſo- 


lutely rejects all expedients inconſiſtent 


with God's law : and, after the uſe of 
fair and honeſt means, is not afraid to 
truſt Providence with the iſſue. In the 
reſult, ſuch a man generally extricates 
himſelf with more honour and more ſatiſ- 
faction, than any of thoſe projectors 


who have not God in all their thoughts: 


and, whilſt theſe latter Eindling a fire and 
compaſſing themſelves wwith ſparks, and for 

me time vainly walking in the light of 
their fire and in the ſparks that they have 
kindled, ſhall lie down in ſorrow (Iſa. i. 
I ge : . Unto the upright there o_—_ light 
in the darkneſs (Pſal. exii. 4.)—Light, to 
direct his ſteps, to cheer his heart, to 
clear up his innocence, and to make his 
e as the noon-day. (Pſal. xxxvii. 
6. 8 - 


going particulars, we may ſee the juſt - 
neſs of the Pſalmiſt's declaration, Blefſed 
is the man, whoſe ſtrength is in thee! in 
whoſe heart are thy ways ! (Pal. Ixxxiv. 
3.) and the great reaſon each of us hath 
to implore the divine grace in his lan- 
guage, Oh, knit my heart unto thee, that 

may fear thy name. (Pſal. Ixxxvi. 11.) 
But I haſten, as was propoſed, $$ 

III. Thirdly and laſtly, To 2 an 
inference or two, ariſing from what has 


been ſaid. | 


And, in the firſt place, you wil, from | 


what has appeared, readily infer with 
me, the great uſefulneſs and importance 
of a hope education of youth. | 
We have ſeen, what advantages ariſe 
from having the law of God in the under- 
ſtanding, the memory, aud the affee- 
| | tions-. 
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And now, upon a view of the fore- 
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tions. But at no ſeaſon of life can this 
great point be ſo well ſecured as in tender 
- years. It is then truths of a moral or 
religious nature find their way moſt eaſil 
into the underſtanding, make the d 
impreſſion in the memory, and take the 
moſt laſting hold of the affections. It is 
then good principles are moft readily 
acquired; and principles then acquired 
are leaſt liable to be over-powered or 
loſt. Wy | | | 
It is one great misfortune in man's 
preſent conftitution, that he has not only 
a law in his members warring againſt the 
law in his mind (Rom. vii. 23.), but 
that this carnal principle has 


of the mind continue for ſome years in a 
kind of. non-age, whilſt thoſe of ſenſe 
and appetite are daily * to a 
conſiderable degree of ſtrength and 
vigour: by which means theſe latter 
have often ſo far gained the aſcendant, as 
to render it extremely diſficult for reaſon 
and conſcience ever afterwards to dif. 
poſſeſs them. 
cation 18 an excellent remedy againſt this 
inconvenience. 
kind of public repoſitories, from whence 
that obſervation and experience and juſt- 
neſs of thought, which the young perſon 
has not of his own growth, is applcd to 
his uſe out of the common ſtock ; and 
hence alſo, not only knowledge is diſpenſed 
WIE e e minds, but RO and 
iſcipline to appetites yet capable of bein 

e an. * in bon, 
the intellectual faculties receive proper 
aſſiſtance, whilſt the ſenſitive are kept 
within their due bounds. Should this 
proceeding. be called, inſtilling of pre- 
qudices | ſee not any thing ſo very for- 
midable in the charge. If youth be b 

nature in ſome degree prejudiced againſt 
virtue and — 4 and would be much 
more fo by cuſtom and example, what 
method can be better ſuited to'the exi- 
gencies of our preſent condition, than 
that of ſeaſonably counteracting thoſe 
prejudices by others of a more ſalutary 
tendency, and more agreeable to the 
genuine and undepraved conſtitution of out 
minds; ſuch as are calculated to reſtore 
our reaſon to its juſt pre- eminence, and 


* to reinſtate confcience in that dominion 


= for which it was originally deſigned? 
ö Or, where can be the mighty harm of 


reſcuing thoſe ſouls from the ſnare of the 
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e ad- 
vantage of firſt poſſeſſion. The powers 


Now, an early good edu- 


Places of education are a 


five: 


ſunctiſied and meet for their proper 


* 


devil, auh would otherwiſe be talen caps 
him at his ill (2 Tim. ii. 26.) 
and of rendering them veſſels unto „ 

mqſter 


uſe, and prepared unto every god wort? 
2 Tim i. 21.) ; py. 
Again: As we may, from what has 
been ſaid, obſerve the advantages of an 
early good education; ſo it is obvious to 
infer farther, what ought to be the prin» 
cipal aim and employment of it, * 
M herecuithal then ſhould a young man 
be taught to cleanſe his way? Even 17 
ruling himſelf after God's word. (Pf 
cxix. 9.) It is this, we have ſeen 
which alone will be able to conduct us 
thrqugh the ſeveral ſtages of life with 
ſecurity and ſteadineſs: this therefore is 
the point which ought always to be in 
the view both of teacher and learner, 
Other knowledge may undoubtedly be 
highly ornamental and highly uſeful, nay,. 
to different perſons in different degrees, 
highl — But, after all, it is 
the Gar of God that muſt cleanſe our 
way, which muſt ſanctify all our pur» 
ſuits, and be both the beginning and end 
of whatever deſerves the name of wiſdom, 
Young minds mult, therefore, by all 
means, be ſeaſoned with an holy awe and 
reverence for him that ought to be feared, _ 
If this neceſſary r this Xe ſeed 
i.) 


— 


(Comp. Matt. xiii. Mark, iv. Luke, vii 
be not ſown in the heart now, it will 
ſcarcely ever after bring forth fruit unto 
perfection; it will either fall upon hearts 
already hardened by an habitual courſe of 
ſin z or, however, the cares of the world, 
the deceitfulneſs of riches, or the luſts of 
other things, will be apt to ſpring up with 
it and choak it. But if it be ſown early 
in the good ground (2 Kin. xxii. 19.) of a 
pure and tender heart, it will moſt pro- 


. bably riſe in a plentiful harveſt of exems» 


plary virtue and holineſs, 

We have the force of an early piety 
remarkably exemplified in the cate of 
Obediah. He was governor of the houſe 
of Ahab (t Kin. xvi. 520 z a king who 

ad fold himſelf to work wickedneſs beyond. 


all that were before bim (1 Kin- xvi. 33. 


| 


* 


and xxi. 25.), and whoſe wife Jezebel 
ſeems to have had nothing ſo much at 
heart as the deſtrufion of all the Lord's 

Prophets. (1 Kin. xvii. 4.) - Theſe were 


trying circumſtances. For the firſt fa- 


vourite of ſuch a maſter, and the chief ; 
officer in ſuch a court, notwithſtanding | 
ONS Iiz _ 


— 
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his ious ſituation, and (as it were 
in deſpight” of her diſpleaſure on whoſe 
favour its continuance muſt have greatly 
depended,—to hide the Prophets of the 
Lord by in a cave, and to feed them 
with bread and water. This was a pro- 
ceeding not very reconcileable with the 
maxims of worldly policy. And yet, we 
ceaſe to wonder at a conduct fo uncom- 
monly brave and generous, after himſelf 
has explained the true 8 of it, 
4, thy ſervant, fear the Lord from my youth. 
(1 Kin. xviii. 12.) | 

Once more: If the advantages of an 
early religious education are ſo great, 
what fruits may 3 expected, both 
by God and man, from thoſe perſons, 


ho happily enjoy this ineſtimable be- 


weft 
Need I remind you, how eminently 
many of us are concerned in this reflec- 


tion? Whilſt the far greateſt part of 


mankind about us are continually buſied 
in taking thought for their life what they 
Mall cal and what they ſhall drink (Matt. 
vi. 319. and eee by the ſweat of 
their faces theſe neceſſary accommoda- 
tions of it, we are, by our very ſituation, 
removed from the bodily labours, and in 


great meaſure from the diſtracting cares, 


of this world: we are at full liberty, nay 
by peculiar encouragements invited, to 
feek firſt the kingdom of God and his righte- 
oufneſs (Matt. vi. 33.) - whilſt not only 
by his general promiſe, but by 7 
proviſions for the ſame purpoſe, all theſe 
things are added unto us. But, farther ; 
ven thoſe of our ſtudies here, which 
may ſeem to have no direct tendency to 
form in us a religious {en 9s are 
however of great uſe, 1 

roved, in ſupporting and cheriſhing it. 
When we turn the eye of the underitand- 


ing inward upon itſelf, the Divinity meets 


us in every thought, and calls upon' us to 
adore that goodneſs, by which our minds 
as well as our bodies are fearfully and wwon- 
derfully made. If we look abroad, - the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament ſheaweth his 3 (Pſal. 
xix. 1.) Throughout all our reſearches 
into nature, we trace the footſteps of 
ſtupendous Wiſdom and Majeſty, oblig- 


ing us to cry out with the Pſalmiſt, O 


Lord, how glorious are thy works! 7 


| thoughts are very deep ! (Plal. xcii. 5, 6. 


And, ſhould any among us be ſo brutifh 


- as not to conſider this, yet the ſtated 


. 


%. 


rightly im- 


: 
- 
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returns of our morning and evening ſacri- 
ice, and the laws by which you compel 
them to come in to the more immediate 
preſence of their Creator and Preſerver, 
their Redeemer and Sanctifier, can hard- 
ly fail of ſtriking the minds of the moſt 
unthinking, with ſome degree of awe and 
veneration for that tremendous Being, 
who is very greatly to be feared in the council 
of 7 and to be had in reverence 
2 t my are round about him. (Pal. 

Xix. 7. 


Let me add, in juſtice to theſe inſtitu- 
tions, that leſt our devotion ſhould dege- 
nerate into ſuperſtition, · or be over-heated 
into enthuſiaſm, ſound learning is here 
taught to go hand-in-hand with un- 
affected piety. Our devotion, not ſpoiled 
by vain philoſophy, is here regulated 
by ſober reaſon, and adorned by a due 
application to every branch of uſeful 
knowledge. Our holy religion is indeed 
all glorious within (Pal. * 13.) : but 
ſhe never appears with more gracefulneſs 
or dignity, than when the as are 
(as it 18 here beſt provided that they al- 
ways ſhall be) the virgins that be her fel. 
lows, and that bear company. (Pal. 
xlv. 14.) | | 

What remains then, but that having 


theſe great and precious privileges (with 


which many others might be mentioned), 
we ſhould improve them to the purpoſes 
for which they are given us, perfefing 
holineſs in the fear of God. We expect, 
many of us (I ſuppoie), ſhortly to be 
called forth, from theſe retirements, into 
a world, where we ſhall be ſure to meet 
with a great variety of temptations and 
trials: and I need not now obſerve to 
you, how much will probably depend 
upon the preparation at firſt made for 
this moſt intereſting conflict. Let us 
then lay hold on the opportunity we here 
enjoy, for taking to us the whale armour of 
God, that we may be able to and in the evil 
day, and having done all to ſtand. ( Eph. iv.) 

Upon the- whole, then, and to con- 
clude : The principle, which I have all 
along been inculcating and recommend- 
mg, by explaining its nature and illuf- 
trating its uſefulneſs, is that of' an awful 
and, affectionate re to the law and 
authority of Almighty God. And that 
this important principle may have its 
perfect work upon every one of us, let 
us always bear in mind, that we are 
every moment under the IPO _ 

| | God's 
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God's all-ſeeing eye: that there is not a 
SOT IE nar n Bnoweth it alto- 
not a thought within our breaſt, 
ut he underſtandeth it long before (Nalm 
xvi. a>: he at preſent marks all our 
ſteps, ſo he will hereafter call us to an 
impartial account, and affign us our 
portion of everlaſting happineſs or endleſs 
torment according to the righteous judg- 
ment which ſhall then be paſſed _—_ 
them.,—Theſe truths let us remember, 
not in general only and hiſtorically, as 

ſitions to which we yield a merely 
Nee aſſent, and which we can upon 
occaſion demonſtrate to others; but let 
us bring them home to our hearts and 
conſciences, as truths of the moſt ſerious 
concern, of the laft importance to us, 
If thus, like holy David, we /et God al- 
evays before us, (Pal. xvi. 8.) like him, 
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henfion of God's preſence ſhall be the 
guard of our innocence and the fupport 
of our ſteps here ; until the enjoyment of 
his preſence ſhall be our exceeding great 
reward for evermore hereafter. 
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SERMON 1. 


25 / 

The Profitableneſs of Godlineſs illuſ- 
| trated. 

1 TimoTay, iv. 8. 

== Codlineſs is profitale unto all things 


having 
' promiſe of the life that now is, and of that 
| Which is to come. 


particular account of the occaſion of 
theſe words, and the relation they ftand in 
to the context, we need only . obſerve, 
that the apoſtle is here making a com- 
panes between bodily exerciſe and god- 
== lineſs. The former (whatever might be 
meant by it, which is matter of diſpute 
among commentators) he ſeems to inti- 
mate, is not without its uſe : it is profit- 
able; but then it profiteth little; its uſe 
s very much confined ; either very ſmall 
in degree, very narrow in extent, or very 
== ſhort in duration, Whereas the uſe of 
the latter is of a more excellent, more 
extenſive, more laſting nature: It is 
fitable unto all things? its profitableneſs 
reaches to every circumſtance, every 


period of our exiſtence. It very far ex- 
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too, we ſhall not be moved. The appre- 


ITHOUT entering into a full and 


of that happineſs which is generally ap- 
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cels that of the other, even in this life; and 
yet it does not, like that, terminate with 
it. It will accompany us into the other 
world, and will be as endleſs as our very 
being. Godlineſe 3 unto all things z 
E e that now is, and 
of that which is to come. "FH; 

By godlineſs we ſometimes underſtand 
the performance of our duty to God, ab- 
ſtracted from the confideration of our 
duty to ourſelves or others, and thus the 
term is often uſed in the facred writings. 
But, I conceive, the Apoſtle did not in 
this place uſe, nor is it for us 
to conſider, it in this limited ſenſe, but 
rather as taking in the whole compaſs of 
our duty; or perhaps as meant princi- 

of our duty to God, but then not as 
ſed to thoſe duties we owe to our 
neighbour and ourſelves, but as produc- 
ive of them, and comprehending them 
under. it. | | ; | 

My bufineſs then will be, to recom- 
mend to you the practice of virtue and 
religion from the profitableneſs of it. 
The advantages here propoſed are of two 
ſorts, reſpecting this life and the next 
and of each, it may be proper to treat 
diſtinctly and apart, becauſe if either of 
them be omitted, the recommendation. 
of godlineſs will not be ſo e or ſo 
generally ſucceſsful : but when-godlineſs 
comes recommended by advantages of 
both kinds, there can (one would think) 
be no room for deliberating about ſo gain- 
ful a propoſal, 
I ſhall therefore endeavour to illuftrate 
the truth of the Apoſtle's aſſertion in my 
text, with regard, | | 

I. To the hfe that now is : and, 

II. To that which is to come. 

After which I would leave upon your 
minds a caution or two relating to this 
ſubjet, by way of concluſion from the 
whole. 5 

The | life that now it, is an ex- 
preſſion which may be underſtood two 
ways: either of the real happineſs of this 
life, as abſtracted from all outward advan- 
tages of riches, honours, and the like ; or 


* 


prehended to conſiſt in theſe outward 
advantages. This is far from being a 
diſtinction without a difference. For, 
though the generality of mankind are apt 
to confound the real happineſs of life 
with the outward poſſeſſions of it, yet 
Scripture, reaſon, and conſtant experience, 
113 teach 
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teach us, chat they are p ften ſeparated, 


and ſhould always be by us diſtinguiſhed, 
from each other. And accordingly there 


are two methods of illuſtrating the point 
before us: one is, by ſhewing the pro- 
cel, and in 


fitableneſs of ineſs by i 


preference to all other purſuits or ſchemes 


of human happineſs; 2 other is, by 
ſhewing its profitableneſs, not in prefer- 
ence to other purſuits, but from its con- 
duciveneſs to the ſucceſs of them. I 
ſhall confine myſelf to neither of theſe 
methods; but ſhall, endeavour to make 
out this ſingle propoſition, which ſeems 
to comprehend them both; namely, that 


godlineſs is the moſt 2 method for 


the attainment of the good things of this 
evorld, as far as they are neceſſary or con- 
ducive to unde. 

The good things of this world are of 
different kinds, and go by various names: 
but the principal of them, according to 
the common eſtimation, thoſe of them, 
however, which the time will permit us 
at preſent to conſider, are uſually called 
riches: and, in regard to theſe, the limita- 
tion juſt laid down is more eſpecially to 
be attended to. For, if men will under- 
ſtand by riches, nothing but large eſtates 
or immenſe poſſeſſions, &c. if they will 
allow nothing to come under that deno- 
mination but an abundance of ſuperflui- 
ties, either to be hoarded up for no pro- 
fit to the owner ſave the beholding of it 


with his eyes, or to be thrown away upon 


his extravagancies or his vices: if this, 
I ſay, be men's notion of riches, then we 


dare not undertake for godlineſs, that it 


ſhall be iaſtrumental in the procuring of 
them. For, as ta the promiſe of God, 
he has indeed engaged to ſupply the 
wants of his faithful ſervants, but not to 
provide them with any ſuch abundance, 
or for any ſuch purpoſes as theſe ; and 
as to the natural tendency of things, god- 
lineſs is ſo far, from attaining riches of 
this kind, that it will hardly allow us to 
deſire or ſeek aſter them, But then we 
ſay at the ſame time, that ſuch abundance, 
how neceſſary ſoever it may be to anſwer 


ſiome men's conception of riches, is by no 


means needful, nor (if rightly conſider- 


ed) really conducive ta happineſs; it being 


generally found, that in proportion as a 
man's riches exceed the middle ſtate, his 
cares increaſe, and his enjoyment leſſens. 
And, ſurely, it ſhould not be made any 
exception againſt the profitableneſs of 


but 
8 to his wants and his wiſhes, 
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godlineſs in this reſp that it does not 
procure for us ſuch abundance as could 
not make us more happy than we might 
be without it; and would, in all — 
* make us much leſs ſo. . 

he truth is, to think that @ man's 


e 


710 in the abundance of things which he 


5 eth (Luke, xii. 1 5.) is to make a very 
e judgment of it. To, be rich 18 
certainly a term of comparative import; 
not to be eſtimated from any determi. 
nate quantity of the good things of life, 
m the juſt proportion of a man's- 


e whoſe defires are fully ſatisfied with 
what he poſſeſſeth, and whoſe incomes 
rather exceed than fall ſhort of-his neceſſi- 
ties, may properly be accounted rich, be 
the quantity of his ſubſtance what it will: 
rich, I ſay, he may properly be account- 
ed as far as lack is concerned ; and 
farther than that, I ſuppoſe, no wiſe man 


. will defire an enſurance of any thing in 


this world. 

But if this account be true (as I am 
perſuaded it is), then the profitableneſs 
of godlineſs in this particular may eaſily 
be made out. If to be rich, is to have 
one's poſſeſſions duly adjuſted to his ex- 
1gencies real or imaginary, god?ineſs  avith 
contentment muſt be great gain (1 Tim. 
vi. 6.) ; inaſmuch as it requires us to con- 
tract both our deſires and our expences ; 
to be moderate in our pleaſures, and fru- 

1 in our management, and in whatever 


= we are, therewith to be content, (Phil. 


iv. 1.) | | 
Should you ſay, © This is, at beſt, but 
a negative way of growing rich, or 
1 2 not ſo properly a way of grow- 
ing rich as oe remaining contentedly 
oor 3”? I might reply as before, that, 
o long as our deſires are ſatisfied, and 
our exigencies anſwered, we are ſuffi- 
ciently rich for all the purpoſes of life. 
But, not to inſiſt farther upon this, poſſi- 
bly you may have a view to the raiſing a 
fortune, and making what 1s uſually 
called a decent proviſion for your own 


accammodation, and that of your re- | TH 


ſpective families or dependents, in life. 
And ſomething we dare undertake for 
godlineſs in this reſpect alſo. We may 
not indeed promiſe that it ſhall make any 
man ſuddenly or immenſely rich, but 
that it ſhall put him in a way of becom- 
ing competently ſo: nor may we promiſe 


that it ſhall do even this, certainly and 
** infallibly 


* 
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x7 ſubſtance for the ſervice of God, or the 


virtue does 1n its own tenden 
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infallibhy (that no human method, whe- 


ther of virtue or vice, can pretend to 
do); but as conſtantly as, nay far more 
conſtantly than, the contrary practice: 
always taking along with us this equit- 


| able ſuppoſition, that the votaries of each 


ſet out in the world in equal circum- 
ſtances, and with the like — or 
diſadvantages in other reſpects. 
That the good man has a fairer pro- 
ſpe& of competent ſucceſs in his temporal 
affairs than his unrighteous neighbour, 
may be illuſtrated by conſiderations 
drawn both from the ordinary diſpenſa- 
tions af Providence, and from the natural 
tendency of things. The Apoſtle refers 
the 
life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come, wholly tothe promiſe of God ;' 
and it is certain, that the greateſt ſtreſs 
ought always to be laid upon that, indeed 
the whole ſtreſs with regard to the life to 


come. But though temporal proſperity 


is confeſſedly the gift of God, yet (ac- 
cording to his wiſe appointment in the 
conſtitution of things) the practice of 
not a little 


contribute to procure it. The vicious 


habits of idleneſs, prodigality, Rp 


neſs, and the like, are generally found 
in fact as inconſiſtent with proſperity as 
they are with godlineſs. Nobody can 
have miſſed of obſerving, what obſtruct- 
ions they lay in a man's way to the get- 
ting of an eſtate, or what difficulties they 
bring him to in the keeping of one. And 
your own experience may (I hope) ſuf- 


fjiciently inform you, what a beneficial 


tendency in both reſpects thoſe good 
qualities of induſtry, frugality, prudent 
management, &c. naturally have, which 


are either the neceſſary 2 or however 
: | 


the uſual attendants, of godlineſs. 


Vice is indeed in general an expenſive 


thing: it makes large demands upon a 


man's eſtate, and is continually: crying, 


Give, give, (Prov. xxx. 15.) ; whereas 
virtue and godlineſs are provident and 
careful. And, though they may make 
ſome deductions from a man's time or his 


relief of his needy brethren ; yet theſe 
fall far ſhort of ch deductions as are 
neceſſarily occaſioned by the maintenance 
of the greateſt part of vices. Indeed, 
when conducted by the rules of prudence 
and diſcretion (and that they ſhould be 


etherwiſe, neither virtue nor godlineſy re- 


roſpect which godlineſs has of the 


great riches of the ungodly. 


— 


ire), th in their nature, no wa 
— . man's Proſperity; and * R 
we take in the bleſſing of God attending 
them, they are often greatly. conducive to 
it: There is that ſcattereth and yet increaſ- 
th, and there is that witholdeth more than 
is meet, yet it tendeth to poverty. (Prov. 
xi. 24. fr 3 
Nor does the practice of virtue and 
honeſty only promote men's temporal in- 
tereſts directly and immediately, but alſo 
by means of that credit and reputation 
which it ſecures to him from thoſe about 
him. A man of character for integrity 
is one whom all men deſire to have inter- 
courſe with: they can here carry on 
their dealings agreeably, becauſe freely; 
and freely, 5 5 without ſuſpicion of 
deceit or knaviſh deſign. Whereas the 
diſhoneſt ' perſon when once diſcovered 
(and long undiſcovered ſuch an one muſt 
not expect to be) is avoided by every 
fair dealer : all correſpondence with him 
is obſtructed by the tedious forms of miſ- 
truſt and jealouſy. And, what the con- 
ſequence of this muſt be with regard to 
the ſucceſs of any occupation or employ- 
ment; as on the other hand, how very 
ſerviceable the character of uprightneſs 
is in carrying on any beneficial commerce; 
are points, which I ſuppoſe, I need no 
otherwiſe illuſtrate, than by appealing to 
your own obſervation of what every day 
paſſes before you in the world, - 
Add to all this, what is a very mate- 
rial conſideration, that though the quan- 
tity of wealth which the virtuous and the 
wicked man poſſeſs ſhould be equal, nas 
though that of the latter ſhould be 
greater, yet as to every . purpoſe for 
which wealth can be deſirable, a ſmall 
thing . that the righteous hath is better. than 
(Pſal. xxxvii. 
£643 © ar | 
For let us ſuppoſe (what ſometimes in 
fact happens), that the unrighteous man 
ſhould amaſs tagether great poſſeſſions, 
ſhould, in the Prophet's expreſſion, load 
himſelf with thick clay ( Hab. ii. 6.) 3 


pet, alas! to what purpoſe is all that 
expence of time, of eaſe, of innocence, . 


which he has been at in the accumulation 
of ſo much treaſure ? Why, perhaps, that 
he may have the beholding of it with his 
eyes, without the power to eat thereof: 
or, perhaps, that he may make it ſubſer- 
vient to his impure luſts, or ſquander awayx 
that and his * together upon his ex- 


114 trava- 
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that he may of underflanding. (Eccl. ix. #14) God 
it o thoſe attacks . — . matters, as that the 
acquiſition of it will connection between godlineſs and tempo- 
againſt him: or (if it ral 8 ſhould not be abſolutely 
uſual attendants upon evealth neceſſary. This might, and probably 
gotten by vanity (Prov. xiii. 11.) and in- would, have been miſinterpreted, as leav- 
direct means), that he may convey it with ing the affairs of the world wholly to 
a curſe to his poſterity, and ſo, by miniſ- ſecond cauſes; or it might, by too forci- 
_ tering fuel to their luſts, and occaſion to bly recommending virtue upon preſent. 
their 14 make them alſo mi- motives, have in * meaſure diminiſh- 
ſerable in worlds.—Surely there is ed the praiſe, and deſtroyed the reward- 
nothing extremely deſirable in all this! ableneſs, of it: above all, it might have 
and yet is every one that heapeth encouraged even well-diſpoſed men to 
treaſure unto himſelf, and is not rich towards live too much at eaſe in their poſſeſſions ; 
God! (Luke, xu. 21.) ; (Eecleſ. xli. 1.) and might have ſuffer- 
- But where the baſing the Lord mak- ed them to forget, that the beſt part of 
eth rich, he addcth no ſuch ſorrow with it. their inheritance is yet to be expected 
(Prov. x. 22.) When this world's goods and ſought for in quite another country. 
come into the upright man's band, they II. Which brings me to conſider the 
generally meet with quite different ſuc- other branch of the profitableneſs of 
ceſs. One great part of thoſe loſſes men lineſs, namely, its having promiſe of the 
moſt frequently ſuſtain, is occaſioned by life that is to come. ks a 
the- ill-regulated paſſions of thoſe about And, indeed, notwithſtanding all that 
them. But a greater ſecurity againſt hath as yet been ſaid in favour of godli- 
( theſe, under the divine Providence, there neſs, our recommendation of it would be 
| ' cannot be, than the practice of godlineſs: very incomplete, if we could proceed no 
4 For who is he, ordinarily ſpeaking, that farther: for, without the ſuppoſal of a 
WW vill harm you, if ye be followers of that happy immortality to come after this 
which is good ? (1 Peter, ii. 13.) The ſhort life, of what importance could all 
| fair and honeſt methods by which the the riches and affluence that can be found 
| good man acquires his wealth, filence the in it, appear to a being capable, as man 
| i murmurs of envy ; and his inoffenſive is, of carrying bye views infinitely beyond 
i uſe and benevolent em ent of it, difſ- it !--Here, then, the — of 
Il! arms even. malice itſelf, and males his ineſs moſt eminently diſplays itſelf ; 
very enemies be at peace with him, (Prov. in that it doth not, 4 providing for 
xvi. 7.) Hence the poſſeſſions of a good our accommodation in this inconſiderable 
man are generally tranſmitted unenvied portion of our exiſtence, leave us without 
and entire, and (which is more) with a any farther proſpects; but ſecures to us a 
bleſſing to thoſe that come after him; reverſion of happineſs, complete enough 
having firſt enabled him to live decently to fill the capacities, and to run commen- 
and creditably, agreeably to his ſtation, ſurate with the duration of our immortal 
and 2 to the innocent cuſtoms, ſouls. | 74 
the reaſonable expectations, of thoſe about I inquire not here, what evidences the 
him: and (which is the greateſt com- heathen world had of the reality of ſuch 
mendation) having given him opportuni- an everlaſting ſtate of happineſs to good 
ties of relieving and ſupplying the wants men. It is certainly much more ſafe and 
of his fellow-chriſtiansz and ſo of laying ſatisfactory for us Chriſtians to ground our 
up for himſelf a laſting treaſure in heaven, expectations, as my text grounds our en- 
ewhere no t +l approacheth, neither moth cur- couragement, upon the promiſe of God: 
rupteth. (Matt. vi. 20... and it ſhould be ſufficient for us, that the 
Theſe are the riches, which are the foundation of God ſtandeth ſure, with 
neral rewards of the honeſt endeavours regard to this moſt important article. In 
of an upright man: general, I ſay, whatever doubts unaſſiſted reaſon might 
becauſe we do not pretend to ſay, uni- have left us about a future ſtate, the weil 
verſal. Time and chance will happen to is now by revelation talen away. (1 Cor. 
all human affairs: The race is not always iii. 16. 18.) We all now, with open 
fa the ſauiſt, nor the battle to the flrong, face, behold the glory of the Lord: a 
wor yet bread 10 the wiſe, nor riches to men glory, the aſſurances whereof are wy 
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ma it the glory, not which ſhall be, 
v1 but which is oP. revealed: Yeveal- 


ed, indeed, it is not, as to the ſubſtance 


or particular manner of it, becauſe it is a 


glory too big for our narrow capacities to 
comprehend, too bright for our feeble 
ſight to contemplate: but revealed it is 
ſo fully as to the certainty and the bound- 
leſs duration of it, that it is as unneceſſary, 
as it would be endleſs, to cite particular 
paſſages in proof of this doctrine; a doc- 
trine, the — ne = ot ſhine forth 
in every page of the goſpe 

How o, we . venture to ſpeak 
to godly men with leſs reſerve or diffi- 


dence; to confine the promiſe wholly to 


them, and to aſſure every ſuch perſon of 
infallible ſucceſs. The good things of 
this life, being of ſmall value and ſhort 
continuance, are ſometimes denied to 
God's greateſt favourites, and are, by 
the more ſucceſsful among theſe, ſhared 
in common with perſons of a different 


character. Our wiſe and gracious Father 


cauſeth his fun to ſhine on the evil and on the 


good, and ſendet rain on the juſt and on the 


unfuſt. (Matt. v. 45.) But, in the other 
world, the caſe be very different. At 
our departure hence, we ſhall find an im- 


paſſable gulph fixed (Luke, xvi. 26.), a 
final ſeparation made, betwixt the oppo- 
ſite parties: and, whilſt God ſhall fend 
darkneſs _ thoſe, theſe ſball have light in 
their dwellings. The good man may meet 
with diſappointments and loſſes in the life 
that now is: but the life to come, is that 
better part of the promiſe made to godli- 
neſs, which ſball not be taken away from 
bim. (Luke, x. 42. x 
And,' certainly, when we are ſecure as 
to this part of the promiſe, we need not 
be very ſolicitous about exceptions in the 
other. Everlaſting happineſs is a pearl 
of ſuch ineſtimable price, that our conduct 
would be fully juſtified, ſhould we part 
with all we have (Matt. xiii. 46.) in this 
world for the purchaſe of it. Let us al- 
low to a life of fin all the preſent advan- 
tages over a life of godlineſs that imagi- 
nation can give it: Jor us allow (what 1s 
all chat it can pretend to, and far more 


= than it has ever yet made good) that it is 
WW the certain and the only method of ſe- 
= curing to ourſelves an eaſy, a plentiful, 


An honourable, paſſage through this world: 
yet, what is there in all this, ſuppoſin 
it muſt be ſucceeded by an eternity of 
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A expreſs in holy Scripture, that we torment, ſufficient to engage a rational 

2 22 choice ? Put the cuſe ther the godly 
man, even on the acSunt of his goal 
iſap- 
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neſs, were conſtantly expoſed to 

pointment and diſtreſs, whilſt his un- 
Tighteous neighbour ſhould as conſtantly 
ſucceed in his ſchemes of gain and gran- 
deur; yet, after we have followed each 
of them to his grave, we have ſeen an 
end of the one's happineſs, and of the 
other's miſery : here the good man con- 
feſſedly reſts from his labours (Rev. xiv. 
13.) ; nor is it pretended by the greateſt 
admirers of the wicked man here, that 


his pomp 2 follow him hereafter. (Pſal. 


xlix. 17.) Could we ſuppoſe, indeed, that 
this were to be to both the period of their 


exiſtence, I will not ſay, but the life of 


the- good man might, with ſome ſhow of 
reaſon, be counted madneſs ; whilſt the 

roſperous ſinner might be thought to 

ave managed tolerably well. But— 
what if aa of them has an eternity of 
happineſs or miſery ſtill behind? what if 
they are now to change conditions forever! 
what if he that in this life received his evil 
things (Luke, xvi. 25.) is tobe for ever com- 
forted, and he that received his good —_ 
for ever tormented ! who does not fee” 
where the madneſs lies, even if all that 
has been ſuppoſed were found conſtantly 
true in regard to the ſituation of good and 
bad men in this world? But, if the ſup- 
poſition itſelf is utterly falſe, as I have 
I hope, ſufficiently) proved it to be; if 
godlineſs gives us not only an equal, but 


” 


a much fairer, chance for happineſs in this 


life, and over-and-above the ſole title to, 
and an infallible aſſurance of, everlaſting 
happineſs in the next; I will not ſay, to 
which fide the madneſs is to be CO 
A. wrong choice, in a caſe ſo plain, and in 


an affair alſo of ſuch infinite importance, 
is what one could hardly think poflible, 


did we not ſee it in numberleſs inſtances 
actually made. © | 
Upon the whole, then, ye ſee your 
calling, brethren z what you may expect 
from the ſervice of God and the practice 
of godlineſs: no leſs than the life that 
now is, and that which is to come: the 
former generally, and for the moſt part ; 
the latter univerſally, and without ex- 
ception. If now it ſcemeth evil unto you 
to ſerve the Lord upon theſe terms, c 
you this day whom you will ſerve. (Jo 
xxiv. 15.) The wages 0 12 (Rom. A. 
25.) we own, may bl) ; ſome trivial 
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in, ſome momentary gratification, in 
this life ; but will far more probably be 
diſappointment and vexation even here; 
and will certainly be death, eternal death 
and torment, hereafter: whereas, the gift 


temporal and eternal ; that is, happineſs 
as great as is conſiſtent with their condi- 
tion during their abode in this world; but 
happineſs complete and endleſs in the 
other.—Ye have, therefore, life and death 

- ſet before you. (Deut. xxx. 19.) Be juſt to 
- yourſelves, Chooſe life. er this, 
and ſhew yourſelves men. ( Iſai. xlvi. 8.) 
Permit me only to leave upon your 


preſent ſubject, by way of inference from 
what has been ſaid. And, | 

Firſt, We ſhould beware of allowing 
ſecular motives the principal influence up- 
on our minds, 

For, though the goſpel, as well as the 
law, ſometime makes uſe of ſuch induce- 
ments, yet this (we may obſerve) is done 


great ſtreſs laid upon them. Motives of 
this kind are indeed adapted only to a 
weak and imperfect ſtate of goodneſs, and 
ſuch as falls ſhort of thoſe exalted attain- 
ments, that are expected in us Chriſtians. 
We are exhorted to walk by faith, not by 
fight (2 Cor. v. 7); to ſet our affefion 
on things above, not on things on the earth 
Coloſſ. iii. 2. j; to have our converſation in 
heaven. (Phil. iii. 20.) Temporal good 
things make but the leaſt part of the 
Chriſtian's portion, and therefore deſerve 
the leaſt-part of his care. It is the good 
Chriſtian's character to ook not at the 
things that axe ſeen, but at the things that 
are not ſeen (2 Cor. iv. 18.): always bear- 
ing in mind this immenſe difference be- 
tween them, that e things which are ſeen 
are temporal, but the things which are not 
- ſeen are eternal. But, | 
Secondly, We muſt not ſtart aſide from 
our duty on account of any failure in the 
temporal rewards of it. | : 
his caution, difficult as it may be to 
thoſe who have hope in the preſent life 
only, muſt methinks be caſy to thoſe 
whoſe views are principally directed to a 
far better. If we accuſtom ourſelves to 
conſider the advantages of this world only 
as ſecondary incitements to godlineſs, and 
ſuch as are not worthy to be compared 
with that primary one, the happineſs re- 
| ferved fox us in heaven, we can Na be 
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of God, to his faithful ſervants, is life, 


minds a caution or two relating to the 


but very ſparingly, and never with any 


Sekt. VII; 
affrighted from our duty by any circum- 
ſtances that may attend us Ae — 
we can never be ſure but that thoſe cir- 
cumſtances may contribute to the ſucceſs 
of our main purſuit : nay, we may al- 
ways be aſſured, that, by good manage- 
ment, the moſt afflictive circumſtances 
py be made to work together to our 
higheſt good. The delay of -our harveſt, 
for a little while at moſt, will not make 
us eveary in well-doing (Gal. vi. g.), fa 
long as we reſt aſſured, that, in due ſea- 
ſon, we ſhall reap what is infinitely more 
worthy of our pains, if we faint not. 
On the other hand, i; 

Thirdly, Let us beware of growing 
fond of this world by reaſon of any ſuc- 
ceſles we may be bleſſed with in it. 

F riches increaſe, { not your heart upon 
them (Pſal. Ixii. 10.), ſaith the Pſalmiſt. 
This is a piece of advice, which, he in- 
culcates with ſome earneftneſs ;« well 
knowing its importance in itſelf, as alſo 
the great need men have to be reminded 
of it. Love of this world is indeed a 


temptation, to which the proſperous part 


of mankind are exceedingly expoſed. 


Whilſt men's circumſtances are narrow. 


or their accommodations but moderate, 
they can preſerve a proportionable indif- 
ference to ſuch matters, . and will pro- 
bably fit as looſe to the world as it does 
to them. But its ſmiles and embraces are 
not ſo eaſily reſiſted. When, by the bleſſ- 
ing of Providence, the lot is fallen to us in 
a fair ground, and we have a goodly heri- 
tage (Pal. xvi. 6.); we grow pleaſed and 
ſatisfied with having our portion in this 
life : we count ourſelves men (Pal. 
xvii. 14.), and promiſe plenty and en- 
joyment to our ſouls or many years ( Pſal. 
xlix. 18.); not conſidering, in the mean 
while, that we are but ſtrangers and pil- 
grims on ibis earth; and that, by deſpiſing 
or undervaluing, we ſhall certainly forfeit, 
what alone deſerves to be called, our 
birthright, | 
Laſtly: From the whole of what has 
been ſaid, let us draw this important con- 
cluſion, © That the ſucceſs of all our en- 
deavours, in regard to this world as well 
as the next, depends ultimately on the 
good providence of God.” 


Let this ſaying, then, fink down into your - 
ears ( Luke, ix. 44.), and have its due ef- 
fect upon your lives and converſations. In 
.confequence hereof, before entering on 
any undertaking, at leaſt any EC 
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in ͤ which | 
as that I may reaſonably hope for God's 
bleſſing to accompany me in the proſe- 


1 


U 


of moment, take time to aſk yourſelves 
ſome ſuch plain queſtion as this: Is the affair 
am engaging ſo circumſtanced, 


cution of it? If, upon an honeſt inquiry 


Into this particular, you will find all right, 


you may then proceed with cheerfulneſs, 
relying either upon the ſucceſs of your 
preſent deſign, or upon ſomething {till 
more convenient for you. But, if your 
heart condemn you, reſolve inſtantly to 


draw back, aſſuring yourſelves, that there 


is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor coun- 
ſel, againſt the Lord. (Prov. xxi, 30.) Be 
your ſchemes, humanly ſpeaking, never 
ſo well laid, yet, without the concurrence 
of a ſuperior power,. you may depend up- 
on it, they will come to nothing. You 
may, in particular, form friendly ſocieties, 
in order to ſecure yourſelves and your fa- 


=  milies from the decays of trade and the 
approaches of poverty; and, fo long as 
by fearing God and keeping his com- 
= mandments, and bringing up your fami- 


lies in the ſame religious manner, you en- 


gage his patronage and friendſhip, you 


will deſerve commendation, and ws 


= . benevolent man will wiſh you good luc 


in the name of the Lord. But ſhould you 
neglect to ſet God always before you, or to 
ſecure his bleſſing to your affairs, by con- 
ſtantly attending his worſhip, public and 


private, and doing thoſe things that are 


pleaſing in his fight ;,in ſhort, by the uni- 
form practice of ſocial virtues and reli- 


gious duties, of godlineſs and honeſty, you 
are virtually counteracting the deſigns of 


his providence, and may be aſſured your 
aſſociations will end accordingly, Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked ſhall not be 
# aly unpuniſbed. Ungodly men, may 
pleaſe themſelves with their promiſing be- 
ginnings, and be fluſhed with the hopes 
of a ſucceſsful exit. But Infinite Wiſdom 
hath innumerable ways of defeating their 
belt-concerted projects, or even of con- 
oblag a curſe under the preſent ſeemin 

ſuccels of them. I have ſeen the ES 


in great power (ſays the Pſalmiſt), and 


Hlouriſhing like a green bay-tree. (Pal. 
xxxvii. 36.) But what follows? I went 
by, and (lo!) he was gone : I ſought him; 
but his place could no where be found. (Ibid. 
37.) I cannot leave with you any con- 
cluſion more appoſite than his advice im- 


mediately following : Keep innocency, and 


take heed unto the thing that is right « for 


that 
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bring a 
(Ibid. 38.) 


man peace at the laſt. 


SERMON II. 
The Pleaſantneſs of a Good Life. 


PROVERBS, iii. 17. 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs. | 


Tur virtue is ſufficiently recommend- 
ed to our choice by her own ' native 
charms, abſtracted from every conſidera- 
tion of advantage to ourſelves, is a no- 
tion, which may probably gain an eaf' 
aſſent with us, as it compliments us wi 
a generoſity which we are very apt to af- 
fect; and eſpecially as it ſoothes us with a 
piece of flattery, that of our ſeli-ſufficien- 
cy, to the belief of which we he ex- 
ceedingly open. But experience ſoon 
gives a check to our ill-ſupported ambi- 
tion: it brings us down from thoſe heights 
which we vainly aſſume to ourſelves ; and 
forces us to own, to the mortification of 
our pride, that ſuch maxims are by no 
means adapted to our nature. or circum- 
ſtances, D. . we all eagerly and 
inceſſantly purſue: this is the mark, to 


which our aims are, and (while our na- 


ture continues) will be, at leaſt principal- 
ly, directed; and, therefore, we may be 
ſure, no propoſals can be rightly calcu- 
lated for us, where the confideration of 
happineſs is left out or neglected. 
Accordingly we find the inſpired writ- 
ers, in the beſt and moſt conſiſtent ſcheme 


of morality that ever was offered to man- 


kind, 


enerally proeceding upon other 
principles, than ſuch as that firſt above- 
mentioned, in their recommendations of 
virtue. Inſtances of what is here obſerv- 
ed need not be enumerated: eſpecially, 


ſince we have ſo very eminent an one in 


the well-known paſſage now before us. 
The wiſe king Solomon is here, as in ſe- 
veral other places, recommending the 
choice and purſuit of wiſdom: by which 
he means, not a merely ſpeculative ac- 


quaintance with the natures and propor- 


ties of things, but a well-formed: judg- 
ment about the meaſures of * diſ- 


covering itſelf in a ſuitable conduct; in 


other words, a right underſtanding and 


regular practice of all the ſeveral duties 
and offices of life. This wiſdom he re- 
commends from the moſt 


generally en- 
| Sagi 


| 8 * 


gaging motive, the happineſs attending 
E e is he that eviſdom, 4 


man that getteth underſtanding (verſe 13 7 ; 
and to make his recommendation ftill 
more ſueceſsful, he introduces- wiſdom as 
_ an. exalted perſonage, holding forth to 
her votaries advantages of various kinds, 
thoſe of body in one hand, and thoſe of 
fortune in the other : length of days ts in 


her right-hand, and in her left-hand riches 
and honour. (Verſe 16.) One thing, 
however, was {till wanting, and that 1 


material an one, that, as the foremention- 
ed advantages could not of themſelves 
furniſh it, ſo neither could they make 
men happy without it. To complete all, 
therefore, this alſo is ſuperadded; for 
the ſublime deſcription goes on in the 
, words of my text, her ways are ways of 
FO (Verſe 17.) 
words, thus explained, naturally 
lead me to recommend to your choice a 
life of virtue and piety, particularly from 
the conſideration of the pleaſures attend- 
ing it. INES | 
1 A bold undertaking this!“ will the 
ſenſualiſt be ready to ſay, © and ſomething 
like that of reconciling contradictions; 
for what elſe is it to pretend, that a life 
of religion is a life of pleaſantneſs? Reli- 
gion, which ſeems rather calculated to rob 
us of thoſe enjoyments we already have, 
than to furniſh us with any additional 
ones; which finds us placed in the midſt 
of ſenſible objects, and continually ſoli- 
cited by them, and reſtrains us from the 
participation of them by a ſevere inter- 
dict? which engages us in a perpetual 
war with our inclinations and appetites, 
expreſsly enjoining us to deny ourſelyes, 
and to mortify our affections ; And can 


Fou, after all this, pretend that the prac- 


tice of virtue and religion is the way to 
pleaſure ? Might you not as well — 
that we may pleaſe ourſelves at the ſame 
time that we are denying ourſelves; that 
we may gratify our inclinations even 
whilſt we are mortifying them : that is, 
that we may both pleaſe and diſpleaſe 
ourſelves at the fame time?“ 
Now, in anſwer to all this, there bein 

in the foregoing allegations, as in wa 
other objections, ſome truth mixed with 
much falſehood, I ſhall endeavour, 

I. To explain the real import of the 
aſſertion in my text, and to ou againſt 
all groundleſs expectations from it. 

I. To illuſtrate more directly its truth, 


W « 9 
. 


—— 
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them, their 


Sekt. V n. 


when rightly underſtood, by ſhe wing that 
the ways of virtue are, in the juſteſt ſenſe, 


vays of pleaſanineſr. 
ul, then, with regard to the real im- 


rt of the. aſſertion before us, and what 
it is that we undertake to prove in con- 
firmation of it, we freely admit, that 
wiſdom, or the practice of virtue and ho- 
lineſs, may be far enough from being 
pleaſant or delightful to our degenerate 
nature; n if ſtill farther corrupt 
ed by ill example or ill company; at leaſt 
till it is rectiſied by a good education, aſ- 
ſiſted by the grace of God. And accord- 
ingly, we are very ready to own, that 
there are gratifications, called by the 
name of — which religious wiſ- 
dom is by no means qualified to procure 
for us. Gratification is a relative thing, 
depending not abſolutely on the outward 
objects themſelves, but on their ſuitable- 


* 


neſs to the faculties employed about them. { 


Very different objects, therefore, will be 
agreeable or un to different perſons, 
according as their Reultics or taſtes are 
variouſly diſpoſed ; and variouſly thoſe 
will always be diſpoſed, ſo long as men 
ſhall continue to be free and accountable 
creatures. Now, we are far from under- 
taking to prove, that virtue and piety 
ſhall be of ſo flexible a nature as to adapt 
themſelves to every taſte, how vitiated or 
depraved ſoever. For inſtance, to the 
glutton and the drunkard, to the laſcivi- 
ous and the prophane, we dare give no 
encouragement : the impertinent tale- 
bearer and retailer of ſcandal muſt fudy 
to be quiet, and to do his own buſineſs 
(1 Theſſ. iv. x1.) ; and the envious and 
malicious, the furious and revengeful, 
muſt put off the old man (Eph. iv. 22.)s 
muſt diveſt themſelves of their ſavage and 
diabolical temper, before they muſt ex- 


pect that the ways of religion ſhall be 70 


them ways of pleaſantneſs, Whilſt theſe 
perſons retain the ſame appetites, the ſame 
reliſh, they now have, we do not pretend 
that godlineſs hath any pleaſure for them: 
ſo far from this, that we freely declare to 
tifications are ſuch, that 
religious wiſdom will not allow of, can- 
not conſiſt with them. Thus far we are 
agreed. But then we muſt have leave to 
diſſent from theſe perſons, if they make 
this conceſſion of ours any real objection 
againſt the pleaſantneſs of a virtuous and 
godly life. | 

For, in the firſt place, the entertain- 


ments 


\ 
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ments juſt hinted at, and ſuch like, from 
FX which religion debars us, are not the pro- 
2 gratifications of man, nor would they 
at all agre 


eable to him, were his re- 


is ſuitable to the original dignity of his 
nature. The inclinations-which are from 
above (Jam. iii.); which were at firſt 
implanted in man by his wiſe Creator, 
and are ſtill cheriſhed by the gracious in- 
== fluences of the Holy Spirit, are ee 
= then peaceable. (Jam. iii. 14. 19.) Where- 
= as, the gratifications we are ſpeaking of 
are adapted only to ſuch a taſte as is 
== earthly, ſenſual, devikiſh. (Ibid. 17.) So 
far, therefore, as any perſon is capable 
of pleaſure from ſuch objects or employ- 
ments as theſe, ſo far is he degenerated 
from what he originally was, and till 
ought to be; ſo far he ſinks into a ſtate 
of brutal! 

a fiend of 


„or is even transformed into 
kneſs. Now, in our recom- 


XZ mendations of virtue and godlineſs, we 
gare ſuppoſed to addreſs ourſelves to 
; X reaſonable creatures, to men: and if 
> MX men, by a wilful abuſe of their natural 
RX faculties, ſhall have loft all reliſh for ſuch 
: WR gratifications as are properly human, ſuch 
eds are adapted to the ſuperior, the im- 
mortal part of their nature; if they leave 
y rhemſelves no taſte for any entertainments 
t AX© but ſuch as debaſe their compoſition, are 
r the reproach of their underſtandings, and 
le of which it would be too favourable an ac- 
ji- count to ſay only, that they degrade them 
o to a level with the beaſts that periſh ; and 
e- if, after all this, they find themſelves 


== obliged to ſay of the paths of wiſdom and 
virtue, that they have no pleaſure in them : 
can there be any difficulty in perceiving 
where the fault really lies? or, can an 
XX objection of this ſort come with any to- 
lerable. grace from a being, whoſe privi- 
lege and bvaſt is the faculty of reaſon ? 
7 Beſides: what if, after all, the 


fo as 

eſe tifications, from which religious wiſdom 
me duebars us, ſhould be found rather to uſurp 
end the name, than to anſwer the character of 
m: eal pleaſures? and yet a little reflection, 
to oer however a very little experience, may 


he ſame thing that makes us laugh, may 


re be far enough from making us happy. 
* bt | 5 : ſh rue leaſure, a8 well as 54 21 * 
nake ener ay a ſedate, filent thing: or, 
tion Powerer, as far as happineſs is concern- 
425 Lin it, it muſt imply ſpmething of du- 


on and permanence; it muſt be eſti- 


-0 - 


liſh kept in its genuine ſtate, and ſuch as 


eonvince us that this is in fact the caſe: 
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mated, not barely from the innings 
but from the progreſs, and eſpecially from 
the concluſion and conſequences, of an 

entertainment: and, in truth, that en- 
tertainment alone ſhould be placed to the 
account of pleaſure, which ſhall be found 
to have had an over-balance at leaſt of 
ſatisfaction attending it. Now, which, 
among the great variety of criminal gra- 
tifications, can abide this teſt ? Thoſe of 
riot and exceſs 2 4 "or condemned 
by it: the joy; ſuch as it is, accom i 
54 them, * at beſt endure but for the 
night, and then heavineſs literally cometh in 
the morning. (Pſal. xxx. 5.) As to gratifica- 
tions of the malevolent kind; pain and un- 
eaſineſs muſt ſurely be an — inſepara- 

ble attendant upon them. An ill-natured 
jeſt, or a piece of ſcandal, may perhaps un- 
accountably divert us for a while, ſo far as 
to produce a fit of noiſy and ſeemingly 
wet mirth : but let a perſon of humanity 
conſult his own breaſt on ſuch occaſions : 
let him aſk, whether there is that calm- 
neſs within, which ſhould be an eſſential 
ingredient in true pleaſure ; or, rather, 
whether, in the midit of ſuch laughter, the 
heart be not ſorrowful ; and, however, 

whether the end of that mirth be not con- 

ſtantly heavineſs ? (Prov. xiv. 13.) Nay, 

as to thoſe gay ſcenes of vanity, which in 

the preſent refined age have almoſt en- 
ya 1) the title of entertainments, theſe 

alſo muſt, I preſume, ſoon ceaſe to be 

agreeable, when they ceaſe to be inno- 
cent. Indeed, when they are moſt inno- 

cent, that is, when they are made ule of 
to fill up the vacancies (if any ſuch there 

really can be), to relieve the toils, and to 
ſuſpend the troubles, of life; the very 

names, they are diſtinguiſhed by, of 
amuſements or diverſions, intimate plain- 
ly enough, that a ſhort refuge only, and 
not any real enjoyment, is expected from 
them, But when they are allowed to 

occupy large portions of time, and are 
made (as, I fear, they too often are 
made) the principal buſineſs of life, they 
muſt ſurely oppreſs, inſtead of recreatin 
the ſpirits, and become as inconſiſtent wit 
the fatiakaction as they are with the duty 
of a rational being. Or, if parkaps in 


a r ears, while the ſpirits are freſn, 


e ſhould paſs away with no conſiderable 
interruption, in a pleaſing round of 
thoughtleſs gaiety ; yet let us be aſſured, 
this expedient will not ſerve our purpoſe 
throughout. Could a man live many ſuch 

| | | x; 185 year. dz 
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in them all ; yet days 
darkneſs will come (Ecclel. xi. Feta | 


mind unfurniſhed with uſeful knowledge 


and . virtuous habits, ſhall find cauſe 


enough to accommodate the Prophet's 


int to its own feelings, My leanneſe, 
F ; ewae unto me { the treacherous 
alers { Iſai. xxiv. 16.), thoſe vain amuſe- 
ments that have waſted the beſt part of 
my life, and left me no equivalent for m 
choiceſt moments, have dealt treacherou 
with me: yea theſe-treacherous s 
| have dealt very treacherouſly. 
Upon the whole, I doubt not but the 
ſame judgment may be made of all the 
other kinds of criminal indulgence : name- 
ly, that they are, either in themſelves, 
or in their conſequences even in this 
world, as inconſiſtent with true and laſt- 
ing pleaſure, as they are with innocence. 
Religion, ordinarily at leaſt, denies us no 
gratifications, but ach as are either in the 
very enjoyment 8 with pain, 
or ſure to be cloſely followed by it: and 
is, therefore, to be looked on by us, not 
as the enemy, but as the guardian, of our 
pleaſures. | 
Our bleſſed Lord, it is true, does en- 
Join us to deny-ourſelves (Mark viii. 34.); 
and the injunction, though perhaps moſt 
eminently relating to his tirſt diſciples and 


com 
m 


followers, yet muſt by no means be un- 


derſtood as pecuharly confined to them. 
But, befides that our Saviour has ſurely 
done more than enough for us to recon- 
cile us to this ſeemingly hard ſaying, and 
even to make us cheerfully take up our 
croſs, when we cannot otherwiſe follow 
him, if we attend to the real import of 
the duty, ſo far as it is of general obliga- 
tion, we ſhall find nothing in it ſo very 
unfavourable to true pleaſure, as we might 
at firſt imagine. 


not to deny the whole of our being ; that 


is impracticable: nor is it to deny the 


moſt excellent part of it; that is at leaſt 


unneceſſary. It is only to deny our car- 
nal appetites, thoſe fleſhly lufts- which æuar 
againſt the ſoul (1 Pet. ii. 11.), or if at 
any time it reſpect our underſtandings, 
we are only to deny the pride and arro- 
gance, not the ſober dictates or the ra- 
tional entertainments of them. The term, 
ſelf, is here taken in its moſt confined, in- 
deed its moſt improper, ſenſe; for a part 
only, and that the leaſt valuable, the 
worſt part of us. And, in this ſenſe, we 

may, we muſt, deny ourſelves, and pleaſe 


o deny ourſelves, is 


4 


ourſelves at the fame time » that is, we 
muſt deny the inferior, and pleaſe the 
ſuperior, part of our compoſition z we 


muſt mortify our inordinate affections, 


and gratify our reaſon and conſcience; 
we muſt ſtrive aga 


bers, and be ſubjet to the law of our 


minds, (Rom. vii. 23.) A contradiction, 
indeed, this may be to fleſh and blood; 
but to the diſtinguiſhing faculty of human 
nature, it 1s — and ſhould, 
therefore, one would think, be the plea · 
ſure, and muſt certainly be the proper 
happineſs, of man. Py 

Not that, after all, we need be under 
any ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, that at 
our entrance 
religion * a final leave of all 
the pleaſing objects of ſenſe. That part 
of the objection therefore which proceeds 
upon ſuppoſition of any ſuch interdict as 
this, is founded on a ſtrange miſappre- 
henſion, or an invidious miſrepreſerita- 
tion, of the caſe. Man is a ſenſible as 


well as a reaſonable being : and though 


the pleaſures which religious wiſdom pro- 


_ cures for us be chiefly of the latter fort, 


yet is ſhe far from denying us all grati- 
fications of the former kind, or indeed 
ordinarily any but ſuch as are ſome way 
or other deſtructive of themſelves. Nay, 
if the man of pleaſure will vouchſafe to 
hear us, we dare venture to aſſure him, 
that, in ſeveral very conſiderable re- 
2 the man that conducts his plea- 
ures by the rules of religion ſhall have 
the advantage of the man that tranſ- 
greſſes theſe boundaries, even in the gra- 
tifications of ſenſe, beſides the many far 
ſuperior ones which the former enjoys, 
whilſt the latter knows nothing of — 
I now proceed, as was propoſed, 


ſertion in my text, by proving that the 
ways of virtue are, to every well-diſpoſed 
mand, ways of pleaſantneſs. 

Pleaſure and enjoyment muſt be the 
reſult of the preſence of ſome agreeable 
object to its correſpondent faculty: and 


if ſo, then where either object or faculty 


is wanting, enjoyment muſt be wanting 
too. But, now, does not a vicious and 
intemperate uſe of what is called pleaſure 
tend naturally to deſtroy its own objects, 
by deſtroying that ſubſtance which alone 
can ſupply them ? And, accordingly, how 


- often do we obſerve thoſe who have 


riotouſly gorged themſelves with the 
er- 


inſt the law in our mem- 


n a life of virtue and 


II. To illuſtrate more directly the aſ- 


9 , 
> 


= ſuperfluities, th 
1 even the nece 
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reduced to a want 
ries, of life. - Or, 
ſuppoſing a continued courſe of vicious 
indulgencies ſhould leave the objects of 


pleaſure in ſufficient quantity and perfec- 


of exceſs to impair- the faculties? In 
fact, they who exceed the bounds pre- 
ſcribed by reaſon and religion, leave true 

eaſure behind them. Exceſſive plea- 
ure is, if I may fo ſpeak, its own exe- 
cutioner; and, by faring ſumptuouſly every 
day, men ge y very 
of their power ever to fare agreeably. 


K 4 . . - Fg 
XZ Whereas, the moderation, which wiſdom 


and virtue require, preſerves both the 


materials of pleaſure and our reliſh for 


them. The good man (other circum- 
ſtances being ſuppoſed equal) can com- 
mand ſome agreeable entertainment 
whenever he ſees fit ; and, when he hath 
done ſo, can always enjoy it. - 
Enjoy it he can (which is a farther 


. great advantage) pure and unmixed with 
any ſuch bitt 
is continually pouring into the cup of an 
= immoral, irreligious man, notwithſtand- 
ing all the gr ingredients and op- 
paortunities 
world can afford him. One would have 
thought that the ſame temper which 
could make Haman boaſt of his wealth 
and | roaring domeſtic felicity and 
5 8 2 court - 
=X contented and pleaſed, if not happy, with 
it: yet, if we will take his own word, 
ß the caſe was quite otherwiſe': All this, 
ſays he, availeth me nothing, ſo long as 7 
e Mordecai the Few 
Late. (Eſth. v. 13.) 
was the happineſs of Ahab, with all the 
= delights of a king of Iſrael at his com- 
mand, when, upon Naboth's refuſal of 
his vin 
Pleaſed, and laid him down upon his bed, 
and turned a 
== vread ? (Kings, xxi. 4.) The truth is, reli- 
PER gion alone can ſecure a man from the pain- 
ful effects of his own paſſions ; where this 
s wanting, it is in the power of every body 
about him to ruffle his temper and inter- 
rupt his enjoyments : he cannot continue 
WE 2 day in ſuch a world as this is, without 
having his envy alarmed, his pride mor- 
Es tified, his ſelfiſh views thwarted, or his 
reſentment provoked, by ſomething or 
other that comes in his- way: hence his 
mind is toſſed about from one tormenting 


s as unbridled paſſion 


or taſting them that this 


vour, might have rendered him 


tting at the khing”s 
hus again : Where 


eyard, he came hume heavy and diſ- 


his face, and would eat no 


tion; is it not, however, of the nature 


ſoon put it out 


| poo at a due diſtance : 


\ 
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_ to another, nay, often diſtracted 14 
y | 


contrary paſſions - at- the ſame time. 
Whereas a good man. ſhall be ſatisfied 
from himſelf : by the aid of divine 
and the comforts of religion, his ſatisfac- 
tion is placed beyond the reach of exter- 
nal caſualties. 'This. divine philoſophy 
does not- indeed pretend to extirpate the 
paſſions z but, by rectifying their diſor- 
ders and lating their motions, it ren- 
ders them even friendly to happineſs; 
Andy accordingly, whilit the wicked are 
as the troubled ſea where it cannot reſt ; 
great peace have they wvho love God's law, 
and nothing ſhall offend them, © 
| Let us, however, ſuppoſe ſomething 
of this kind to De __ . alſo with an 
ungodly man; let us ſuppoſe him ſo per- 
fectly 9 with ou fi of 
luxury, as not only to make his faculties 
and their objects keep pace with each 
other, but to keep every diſquieting 
: yet, whilſt he 
ves without God in this vorld (Eph. ii. 
10.), whilſt he feeds bimſelf without fear 
(Jude 12.) of his providence or ſenſe of 
his preſence, the beſt of every en- 
joyment is loſt to him, and quite 3 — 
* perception. And, accordingly, how 
natural and how common 1s it for ſuch 
erſons, after having .long repeated the 
. dull round, to grow peeviſh and 
ſplenetic, and ſick of ſuch inſipid courſes, 
and how frequently do we find them at 
laſt with the utmoſt diſguſt pronouncing 
every earthly delight to be vanity and 
wexation of ſpirit; nay ſometimes putting 
a voluntary period to a life ſo comfort- 
leſs, without waiting for their appointed 
diſmiſhon from it! Whereas, = good 
man, he who lives under a prevailing 
ſenſe of a ſuperintending Providence, b 
enlarging his views, ennobles every ſatiſ- 
faction. He perceives an additional 
ſweetneſs in every gratification reſulting 
from the conſideration that it ir the gift 
of God (Ecel. iii. 13.) ; and by this 
means improyes each of his -pleaſures 
into an opportunity of experiencing, how 
Joyful and pleaſant a thing it is to be thank- 
ful. (Pfal. exlvii. 1.) So far is religion 
from being an enemy to our joys, that it 
chaſtens and refines, and ſo in reality 
heightens and exalts, them. | 
But farther : Is freedom from fore- - 
boding cares and anxious miſgivings + 
neceſſary to a comfortable enjoyment of 
the good things of this life? And where 
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of thoſe 


ean turn even diſap 
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ſhall we ſeek for this but in the ways of 


ineſs? If the atheiſt, who has no 
pe of any inviſible 
naturally, and may nably, be under 
continual apprehenſions of ſome or all 
8 to which the weak and 
precarious condition of his being every 
moment expoſes him; what muſt the 
cafe of that man be, who is in regard to 
all the purpoſes of guidance or comfort 
as — without God, though not with- 
out the belief of him | how muſt he 
tremble who only believes! believes 
there is a Being, actuated by impartial 
juſtice and armed with uncontrollable 
wer; whom at the ſame time he finds 
If obliged to conſider as his irre- 
concileable enemy! how muſt he be 
afraid even (if that could be ſuppoſed) 
euhere no fear is (Pal. liii. 5.), - a 
(what he calls) his pleaſures torn from 
him, or himſelf from them! and what 
reliſh can he well have for any enjoyment 
under ſuch circumſtances ! Whezeas, the 


man who is conſcious, that by the prac- 


tice of virtue and holinefs he ſecures the 
protection and friendſhip of that Being, 
who governs and conducts all events, has 
a ſold foundation for confidence and 
ſecurity, and needs not fear what man, 


or any created being, can do unto him. 
He has engaged that Almighty Power on 


his behalf, whom all nature obeys ; who 
intments into bleſſ- 
ings, and make all things work together 
r his good (Rom. viii. 28.): to him 
can ſecurely truſt the iſſue of all his 
endeavours; to him he can unboſom all 
his deſires; he can pour out his heart be- 


Fore him (Pal. Ixii. 8.); caſting all his 
care 


upon him, who (he is well aſſured) 
careth for him. (1 Pet. v. 7.) 
* Virtue is, in truth, the ſource. of all 
rational and manly delight: it is (as it 
has well been called) the health of the 
foul, without which none of its ſatiſ⸗ 
factions can be ſound or * ſincere.” 
'The mind of man when under the do- 
minion, and wounded with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of fin, is in pain and travailetb. The 
fenſualift may employ his thoughts and 
care in orovida . 
buſts thereof (Rom. xiii. 14.) : but with- 
out religion no proviſion can be made for 
the ſuperior part of man's being : with- 
out this there muſt unavoidably be an 
emptineſs and (in the. Pſalmiſt's expreſ- 
fion} a leanneſs in the; ſoul (Pſal. cvi. 15.); 
= 1 | 


rotection, muſt 


ving 


ng for the fleſb, to fulfil the 


ol having made the experiment. 
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which can by no means receive nouriſh- 
ment from merely ſenſual much 
leſs from criminal gratiſications. And 
can the pleaſure-of the man be in any de- 
gree complete, whilſt the mind is wholly 
unprovided for | Whilſt luſt and appe- 
tite are (as it were) upon the throne, the 
conſtirution within us is in an unnatural, 
and muſt therefore needs be in an uneafy 
and diſordered ftate. The rational ſoul 
is an active principle: conſcious, of its 
native pre- eminence, it will not fail to 
make continual remonſtrances againſt the 
uſurpers of its juſt prerogatave ; or if it 
does not, we conclude it to be in a 
fever or a lethargy : diſeaſes fo much 
more dreadful than thoſe we commonly 
call by theſe names, as they threaten us 
in an infinitely more important and laſting 
concern. | | 

To what has been ſaid of virtue and 
godlineſs in general, I might add the 
mention of ſeveral particular virtues and 
graces, the ſingle exerciſe whereof is 
exquiſitel ys ar and delightful; and 
the regular ſucceſſion of which in the 
2 hriſtian's life is ſufficient to make 

im rejoice evermore., (1 Theſſ. v. 16.) 
I might enlarge upon the exerciſe of 
gratitude to the Fountain of all ; 
that of contemplation on his 

ections; that of univerſal love to 
mankind, and Chriſtian charity to our 
brethren ; that of 8 the diſtreſſed, 
fi 


ing the fee ble-mi ſupporting the 
eveak ; in eg diſfufing happineſs, and 
doing all the offices in -a man's 
power, to the bodies and ſouls of all 
around him ; conſcious, every moment, 
how incomparably more bleſſed it is to give 
than to receive: I might (as the pious 
Pſalmiſt has done me) bid you 
mark tbe perſet man and behold the up- 
right 5 and fee how all the paths, and 
ey how the end, of that man, it 


peace ! (Pal. xxxvii. 37.) Above all, 


I might inſiſt on that glorious proſpe& of 
future bliſs which faith preſents toourview, 
and on which the good Chriftian's hope 
may contin! dwell, But I forbear.— 
Thoſe who are already acquainted with 
the ways of godlineſs, know that its 
pleaſures are not- to be deſcribed : and 
as to thoſe who are not, we can only 
aſſure them, they will not, at leaſt after 
the firſt ſtruggles and reluctances of their 
converſion are over, they wall not r-pent 


Upon 


8. 


2 
. 
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Eg; E. 


v pon the whole : Pleaſure is a relative 
ming; depending on the taſte and reliſh 
of the perion that receives, as well as on 
me object or action that occaſions it: 
and, accordingly, to men of different 
taſtes, different objects will be agreeable z 
nor is it here denied, but that vicious 
actions may be, and in many inſtances 
are, attended with pleaſing ſenſations. It 
Could not indeed well be otherwiſe in a 
WE tate of trial. But then, what we fay 
and inſiſt on, is this :—the pleaſures of 
a religious life are mo ſober, fub- 
= fantial, laſting ; thoſe of fin are brutal, 
WE noiſy, tranſient * the former are always 
growing upon e erience; the latter are 
WY Nen blaſted. and deftroyed by it: 
WE the former are the reſult of a due exer- 
eiſe, a proper difpoſition of both ſenſitive 
and inteflectual powers; the latter of a 
miſapplication and abuſe of thoſe, and 
utter inactivity of theſe: the former 
X reſult from the health of the mind; the 
latter are either the cauſes or the effects 
of a diſeaſed and dangerous habit of it. 
But the moſt important difference of all 
is, that the pleaſures of fin, if not timely 
exchanged r 1evous repentance and 
remorſe here, ill certainly be ſucceeded 
by ſomething far more dreadful here- 
e. : whereas thoſe pure ſtreams of de- 
cht which flow from godlineſs, ſhall at 
ur departure hence be rather improved 


* 1 
T Az 


conceivable ſcenes of joy ut God's right- 
and, and ſwell into rivers of pleaſure for 
vermore. (Pal, xvi. 11.) | 

How favourably is this our ſtate of 
1 8 ordered; wherein our preſent 
bappineſs is not only made conſiſtent 
Vith our duty, but inſeparably united to 
it? What thanks onght we to render 
(o that gracious Being, who has made 
our enjoyment of the moſt ſolid fatisfac- 
ions which this world affords, a prepa- 
ative for the fruition of thoſe unſpeakable 
ys which be has prepared for us in a far 
beter!“ How inexcuſable ſhall we be, if 
Wwe ſacrifice our eaſe and trueſt comfort 
here in order to make ourſelyes miſerable 
for ever! „ 75 
1 ſhall conclude with che affecting in- 
tation of the prophet Ifaiah, which on 
All cafily a 50 with me to the preſent 
YE lubject, and imagine to be the words of 
Wildom herſelf: Ho, every one that 
Fe. * hirſteth, come ye 10 the Waters; and he 
ma hgth no money, como pe, buy and ent; 
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than altered; ſhall open into new and in- 


tion with it, or would draw 


47 


yea come, buy ine und milk evif bout money, 


and without price. © Wherefore do you pen 


money for that which ir not" bread? and 


your labour for that which Jattsfieth not f 


Hearken diligently. unto me, ani 


l 32 eat ye t 
evhich is good, and let your; hgh | 
AF in fatneſs, Incline 2 come 
anto me ñ hear and your ſoul hall tive ; ow 
25 


J. will make an everlaſting covenant | 
Jou (Ifai. lv, 1, 2, 3.); and the work of 
righteouſneſs ſhall be peace, and the ec 

righteonſuſs, guietarſs an] affurakice for 


ber. ( Ifai, XXX11, 17.) 
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The Honourableneſs of a good Lifei 


r 


ProOveRBs, iv. 8. 


Exalt her, and ſhe ſhall promote thee : the ſhall 
bring thee to honour, when thou doſt embracs 


Tuts words are part of an exhotta- 
tion or inſtruction, which the wiſi 
of men informs us he had himſelf receiv 
from his illuſtrious, and then aged and ex- 
perienced, father: a circumſtance which, 
could we urge no higher conſideration, 
muſt needs, of itſelf, recommend the ad- 
vice and encouragement contained ii 
them, to our eſpecial attention and obs 
ſervance. 


Now the antecedent, to which the 8 


words before us refer, is wiſdom': by 
which (I conceive) we are here, and in- 
deed generally in other paſſages of this 
book, to underſtand, not barely an ac- 


curate knowledge of things (though that . 
is, no doubt, very ornamental and uſe- 


fol), .but.diſcretion in ordering one's cn. 
duct and behaviour; more eſpecially that 


branch of it, which diſcovers itſelf in the 


choice of the nobleſt end, and the purſuit 


of that end by the fitteſt means: in other 
words, that wifdom, which hath its bee - 


ginning in the fear of God, and . 

ood 
Fr: conducted by the rules of yirtue 
religion. 
ect of our eſteem and deſires; to preſet 
it to all the other ſeeming advantages of 


this world; and, in courſe, freely to re-- 


nounce them and to quit the purſuit of 
them, whenſoever they ſtand in comp 


us 


— 


underſtanding whereof appears in 


To exalt and embrace this of 
wiſdom, is to make it the principal ob- 
cow 1 | 
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from it. The inducement here made uſe 
of, addreſſeth itſelf to one of the moſt 
generous principles in our nature; pro- 
poſing to us a reward, which is of all the 
merely temporal bleſſings annexed to a 
| ood life, * 5 moſt noble and excellent : 
xalt Wiſdom, and fhe ſhall promote thee : 
be ſhall bring thee to honour, when thou 
-doft embrace her. (Eccl. vii. 1.) | 
In order then to enforce the advice in 
my text, and to recommend the practice 
of virtue and religion to the choice of 
every generous mind, I ſhall endeavour 
2 1. rate the connection that is here 
affirmed to be between virtue and ho- 
nour, and to ſhew that the. practice of the 
former is the ſureſt method that can be 
taken for the attainment of the latter. 
With this view I propoſe, firſt, to 
ſlate in a few words the meaning of the 
aſſertion here advanced : ſecondly, to 
confirm more fully the truth of it: and, 
thirdly, to deduce ſome proper and uſeful 
inferences from it. ; 
Firſt, then: In order to prevent any 
miſtake in men's apprehenſions of this 
matter, and (in conſequence of ſuch miſ- 
take) any error in their purſuits, or diſ- 
appointment of their expectations; let it 
be obſerved, that by honour we do not 
here mean that fame or vain glory which 
conſiſts in the acclamations of the popu- 
lace, and the applauſes of the multitude. 
Theſe muſt often be courted by ſuch me- 
thods as a good man cannot, and there- 
fore a wiſe or great man will not ſtoop to 
the uſe of. Accordingly we are Pn 
cautioned againſt being dgſirous of this 
kind of glory (Gal. v. 26.) ; and our 
Lord himſelf hath intimated, that we are 
never more in danger than when all men 
ſpeak well of us. (Luk. vi. 26.) The 
'arts of popularity are indeed generally in- 
conſiſtent with the precepts of virtue and 
religion. Too tender a ſenſibility and 
fearfulneſs of the reproaches of men (Iſai. li. 
7.) muſt, in ſuch a world as this is, con- 
tinually betray us into unwarrantable 


compliances. They who /ove the prog 


of men more than the praiſe of God (Joh. 
xii. 43.), muſt be prepared to deſert wx 
unfaſhionable truth or duty, and to fa 

in with any follies or vices which the 
cuſtoms of a degenerate age ſhall recom- 
mend to them. Such fame or glory then 
Cannot, we may be ſure, be the ſame 
with that honour which the text encou- 


rages us to promiſe to thoſe, that exalt 
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and embrace religious wiſdom. To pro- 
ceed, then: f | A, 
' Honour is a term of large extent, being 
uſed in ſeveral different ſenſes. But as 
far as we are here concerned with it; as 
it makes up an article in men's account 
of — ood, and may be conſidered 
as one of the preſent rewards of virtue 
and piety; its ſignifications may be re- 
duced to theſe two, dignity and reputa- 
tion: where, by dignity we may under- 
ſtand the favour of rinces, and offices 
of truſt and titles of honour conſequent 
thereupon ; and by repntation, the . 
of mankind in general, eſpecially the 
valuable part of them, and that com- 
mendation and good name which are 
conſequent upon it. And to both theſe 
kinds of honour, at leaſt ſo far as either 
of them is truly deſirable, I doubt not. 
but it may eaſily be made appear, that a 
life conducted by the rules 11 virtue and 
religion gives the only juſt pretenſions, 
and ſuch alſo as are moſt uſually, though 
not infallibly, ſucceſsful. 
Firſt, to begin with the former: No 
pretenſions to promotion and dignity can 
be :hetter ſupported than by godlineſs 
and integrity. God is the fountain from 
whence all true honour and authority 
muſt be derived; and none can regularly 


be advanced to a reſemblance of him in 


either of theſe perfections, but thoſe who 
antecedently reſemble him in the” other 
perfections of juſtice, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
&c. on which they are founded. Nor 
does the caſe ſtand thus only upon the 
foot of right and reaſon, but alſo of pru- 
dence and good policy, For the intereſts 
of prince and people cannot ſurely be 
entruſted in ſafer nds than thale of 
perſons, whoſe. loyalty and ſacred regard 
to the one, and whoſe benevolence and 
fidelity to the other, are grounded on 
the firm baſis of religion, and conducted 
under the fear of God. Every prudent 
as well' as pious prince will make thoſe 


well-known reſolutions of king David, 


recorded in Pſalm 101ft, the patterns of 8 


his own. And, we may preſume alſo, 


when ſuch rightcous perſons are in autho- 
rity, the people will have the juſteſt cauſe 
to rejoice. (Prov. xxix. 2.) 

We were indeed informed 


| ſome years 
ago, among other choice ſecrets com- 
municated to this enlightened age, that 
the vices of private SE have a bene- 
ial influence upon the public welke] 


an 
> 


I 92 und had the aſſertion been as clea 


proved, as it was conſidently propoſ 
1 — of the worſt of men might ( ſu 


= ſhare of the honours and promotions of 


the community, as being ſome of the 
moſt uſeful members of it. But, befides 


chat aſſertions of this kind muſt ſuppoſe 
WE (what can never be granted) that Divine 
rovidence hath no concern in the go- 
vernment of the world; if we 'confider 
this matter only 2 to the natural 
"XX courſe of things, we need but deſire you 
to imagine one ſtate to be adminiſtered 
by ſuch ns as Jethro recommended 
to Moſes, able men, ſuch as fear God, 
men of truth, hating covetouſneſs (Exod. 
viii. 21.) ; and another to be governed 
by ſuch magiſtrates as our bleſſed Lord 
= repreſents as neither fearing God nor re- 
= ]arding man. (Luk. xvii. 10 Do but 
imagine, I ſay, two ſtates to be thus dif- 
XX ferently adminiſtered, and then tell us, 
which of the two is moſt likely to be pro- 
longed, and which hath its honours moſt 
deſervedly beſtowed. -- . 
= Righteouſneſs, eſpecially in perſons of 
eminence and authority, exalteth a na- 
1 Prov. xiv. 34.) Men of piety 
Rhave all the inducements to a regular 
exerciſe and beneficial uſe of the power 
they are poſſeſſed of that any other per- 
"ſons can poſſibly have; ! over and 
above, the ſtill ſtronger tie of conſcience, 
and the awakening conſideration, that they 
mult one day give an account of all their 


. r 


e 


r | | 
ic talents before the awful tribunal of the 
u- King of kings. And what ſhould farther 


1 moſt powerfully recommend the ſervices 
of ſuch perſons, is the bleſſing of Provi- 


be 

of dence, which uſually attends them in all 
rd that they put their hands unto, and cauſes 
nd vhatſoever they do to profper. 

on RX Accordingly, in every regular ſtate of 
cd chings, virtue and piety are the ſureſt 
pt ſteps to promotion and advancement: 
fe Lege thou a man diligent in his buſineſs (ſays 
id, a wiſe obſerver of men and things), he 
of all ſtand before kings ; he Hall not ſland 
ſo; before mean men. (Prov. xxli. 29.) David 
bo- himſelf bad very remarkably experienced 
uſe the ſucceſs of the advice which he gives 


ia my text ; having been by Providence 
ars talen crows fromthe Neal, and at length 
m- u ppoin to feed Jacob his people, and 
hat Vrael bis inheritance. (Pal. lxxviii. 70, 
ne- 71.) _ God has indeed, in general, de- 
2] calared, that them that honour bim, he will 
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7 honour (1 Sam. ii. 30.) : and, agreeably 


to this declaration, numerous are the in- 


hs | poſe) have expected a proportionab 


-, Secondly: But not to dwell lon 


ſtances, recorded in the ſacred hiſtory, 
of the providential advancement of vir- 
tuous and religious men. But I need 


produce no other beſides the well-known 


caſe of the patriarch Joſeph : in the af- 


2 narration whereof, you cannot 


miſs of obſerving, how.every ſtep, taken 


to depreſs and ruin him, firſt by his en- 


vious brethren, and after by the diſap- 
pointed and enraged wife of his maſter, 


contributed to his exaltation ; till at laſt 


we find him raiſed from the dungeon to the 


high dignity of governor over all the land of = 


£gypt. (Pal. cv. 17, 18, &c.) 


It muſt indeed be owned, that caſes af 10 


this ſort are by no means conſtantly to be 


expected. The providence of God uſu- 


ally acts by the intervention of ſecond 
cauſes, and agreeably to the tendencies 
which himſelf hath impreſſed upon them. 
Now, the man of virtue and piety, being 
ſatisfied from himſelf, or having nobler 


objects in view, may be leſs ready to 


improve favourable opportunities for his 
own advancement than either virtue or 


piety neceſſarily require him to be: and, 
it is no wonder, if where this is the caſe, 
he ſhould often be overlooked in the diſ- 


tribution of honours, even by thoſe who 
have yery upright intentions. in making 
it. But in a more corrupt ſtate of affairs, 


which muſt ſometimes happen, when ; 


bad men are permitted to bear rule, it is 


ſill leſs to be wondered at, if ſuch mem 
be inclined to poſtpone men of probity, 
and to draw. up others after them of 


characters more like their own, And 
yet even here, recourſe is generally had 
to ſome appearance of merit, where the 


reality is neglected. Nay, the very epi- 


thets, by which great men are diſtin- 


guiſhed, are derived from ſome eminent 
virtue or complication. of virtues, 80 
that, in ſhort, where wicked men are 
promoted to eminence and power, their 
vices and impieties give the he to their 


titles: and we may apply the declaration 


of our bleſſed Lord to this caſe alſo, 
Verily, I ſay unto you, he that entereth not 
in by the 
but climbeth up ſome other way, the ſame js 
a thief and a robber. (Joh. x. 1.) 
| upon 
this part of my ſubject, eſpeeia y. lince 
honour of this kind can be the expecta- 
tion of but few, and the poſſeſſion of ſtill 

| KRK 2 fewer, 


# 


A 
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or of real worth and uſefulneſs, 


. 


$50. 
fewer, let 


222 


us proceed to illuſtrate the 
of virtue with re to the 
other ies of honour, which is, or 
ought to be, the concern of all men to 
 Feenre ; but which however we ſhall find 
to be the proper and the peculiar reward 
of thi wile and good. 
- "Reputation, in the very notion of it, 
implies ſomething reputable, ſome real 
worth in the ſubject of it. It is the teſ- 
timony which mankind are preſumed to 
bear to merit, and to merit only. The 
applauſes of mankind ſhould be con- 
fidered as one common fund for the en- 
c ent of virtue and the reward of 
worthy undertakings ; out of which every 
man ſhould receive his ion in due 
ſeaſon; but which ſhould by no means 
be ſquandered away or miſemployed. A 
good name without good qualities to ſup- 
port it, is ſuch an incongruity in the 
moral world as no irre ity in the 
natural bears any analogy or reſem- 
blance to. | 8 
| We are indeed commanded by an 
Apoſtle to honour all men. (1 Pet. ii. 17.) 
But if we take the precept in its moſt un- 
limited extent, it is plain from the na- 
ture of the thing that that honour which 
is to be paid to all men, cannot be the 


fame with this which we are now con- 


fidering ; inaſmuch as this, being pro- 
poſed as a reward, evidently ſuppoſes in 


the perſon receiving it ſome ſuperiority 


over, ſome preference tv, others; whereas, 
What is given alike to all, cannot imply 
a preference of any. The precept, in 
truth, feems to require no more than 
this; that we ſhould treat human nature 
with ſome degree of reſpect whereſoever 
we meet ah it ; that we ſhould look 
upon every man's good name as his va- 
' luable property, and not wantonly dif. 
turb any one in the poſſeſſion of it. But 
then men's reputatiqns are not hereby de- 
clared to be unahenable properties, or 
ſuch as no miſdemeanor thall ſubje& to 
a forfeiture. We are to hope well of 
every man till we find cauſe to the con- 
trary; and to look upon all men, as 
ſuch, as int itled to a reſpectful treatment. 
But in perſons no more than in things are 
- we allowed, much leſs required, to call 
evil good (Iſai. v. 20.) ; or to give credit 
and commendation to thoſe who neither 
have nor deferve to have any. 4 
- And as thus it ought to be in reaſon, 
ſo thus it is generally found to be iu fact 


* 
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hardly can be; 


Sect. VII. 


and experience. A vicious man may be 


rich or powerful; but truly honoured he 


5 deſpiſe, or at the 
beſt Pts him; and the bad, were they 
diſpoſed (as they rarely are), have ſcarce 
ever the hardineſs to appear in his de- 
fence, or however not in his commenda- 
tion. The truth is, reputation ſits ſo 
awkwardly upon an immoral man, that 
no commendation can give any real credit 
to him: it may expoſe ſuch an owner, 
but cannot adorn him. | | 

On the other hand; bad as the world 
is, it is generally very juſt to the upright XZ 
in this reſpect. Beſides the promiſe of X 
God in favour of them that honour him, 
men's natural ſentiments of good and 
evil are ſufficient for the moſt part to 
enſure to every truly good man the efteem 
and commendation of thoſe about him. 
A d man. is a venerable, a great 
character. A ſteady uprightneſs, a con- 
verſation becoming the goſpel of Chriſt, 
commands the veneration of all that come 
within the ſphere of its activity, with an 
almoſt irreſiſtible authority. Even after 
his departure hence, the memory of the 
juſt man ſhall be bleſſed, and 


had in everlaſting remembrance. The 1 


righteous man is more excellent than his 


neighbour (Prov. xii. 26.), even his ene- 
mies themſelves being judges. 

For, otherwiſe, whence comes it that 
thoſe very perſons who will not be at the 
trouble (as they are pleaſed to imagine 
it) of becoming really virtuous 'or godly, 
are content to take ſo much pains as they 
often do, to appear ſuch? Is it not be- 
cauſe they know very well, that repu- 
tation is the proper inheritance of virtue, 
even in the intention of the donors; and 
at the fame time hope to come in for a 
ſhare, by putting off the ſemblance of it 
inſtead of the reality? And hat if ſuch 


. 


pas do ſometimes ſucceed in their 


udulent attempt upon the good man's 
projet does this prove that any thing 

ort of a real character of goodneſs is, 
either in itſelf, or in the opinion of man- 
kind, a juſt recommendation to honour 
and eſteem? Nothing like it. Such in- 
ſtances prove only the ſhortneſs of human 
diſcernment, which cannat ſee the heart, 


nor always diſtinguiſh real worth from 
may be ſaid even 


falfe pretences to it. 
And yet, thus much ma; 
in this caſe ; that teal virtue is not only a 
more 


is valu> 


able qualities and worthy deeds ſhall be 


of ah 


— 


not honourable and even more 
method of attaining, but a far more 

method of preſerving a fair character, 
= than the counterfeit ſhow of it. To be 
acting a part for a man's whole life muſt, 
methinks, be extremely difficult, if not 
WW impoffible. Hypocriſy is violence, and 
nothing violent can naturally be laſting. 
he truth is, honour itſelf hath a ten- 
WE dency to ſtrip men of their diſguiſes, and 
to _— their tempers. Man being in 


poſſeſſion of honour hath generally leſs un- 
ht RX derfanding (Pal. xlix. 24.), leſs caution 
of about him, than when only in purſuit of 
m, it: he has now compaſſed the end of all 
ag his reſervedneſs and ſlavery; and it is 
to time ſurely to take a little freedom, to 
m throw off the maſk; and to act in his own 
m. pope? character: and we need not doubt 
at but there will always be eyes enough 
n. upon the man of reputation to make the 
it, ME diſcovery ; always ſpirit, or malice, or 
ne Xt envy, enough to proclaim it: and when 
an this is done, the hypoerite's pretenſions 
ter are at an end. Men will hardly ſuffer 
he themſelves to be impoſed on twice by the 
lu. ſame perſon. Nay, ſhould he become a 
be fincere convert to godlineſs, his conver- 
be ſion will only be thought a freſh attempt 


hi upon men's underſtandings, and will 
placed to the fame account with his for- 
mer collufions. His infamy is for life; 


hat and generally the ſtain of it is deeper in 
the TE proportion to the brightneſs of that re- 
ine 8 of which he before was unjuſtly 
1000 3 


= But the honour attending upon a real 


my TRE: Character of virtue and piety is of a more 
pu- = ting nature. A good man can always 
ue, RE appear with his own natural face. His 
nd 3 being unaffected, ſits eaſy upon 
ra bim; and he needs not, in every ſtep he 
f it takes, be apprehenſtve leſt his maſk 
uch ſhould drop off, and his foul viſage be 


Wa expoſed to view. The mark he aims at 
ans is always the ſame: he has thereſore no 


occaſion to be perpetually ſhifting or 


in * m 

| 155 „ doubling: 4 graceful evenneſs, a beau- 
aan. tiful conſiſtence, appears in his character, 
our which on this account can ſcarce fail of 


= conciliating the eſteem and admiration of 
eg every judicious beholder. And (which 
== moſt conſiderable) if ſuch a character 
WS ſhould for a time be clouded and obſcured 
by the miſrepreſentations of envious and 
malicious men, yet the man's in- 

noc e ade ſoon clears up; his ri hteouſneſs 
mines forth as the kebr, his juſt 
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that good men themſelves are not always © 


neither virtue nor 
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have here been repreſenting uny the 
uſual and general tendeney not the c 
ſtant and invariable courſe, M "thi 8 
For, after all that has been faw,” we mult, - 
expect to meet with ſome exceptions, --- 
even in this caſe alſo. It muſt be 'owned, © © 


ſo careful to maintain the favourable ]-. 
nion of others as they really thould be? 
attending chiefly, or rather ſolehy, t the - 
of the great Searcher of 7 
or tne great or: * 3 
may 10d ,. expoſe them 5 . 
cenſures of thoſe about them, An by de. 
grees ſuffer in their in 2 

| gion require nx 
fuch indifference, whatever nufunder- © 


ſtanding may be conſequent on, 
ſhould be charged not to their godhneſs 


but to their indiſcretion. And, what if 
the good man ſhould ſometimes, even on 
the account of his ſuperior goodneſs, be 
miſrepreſented by the malicious, and (in 
conſequence of that) defamed by the un- 
wary, and fo, _ baby: h yet or 
deſign, evik-ſpoken o it is plain, 
this bs not bh aſcribed to his virtue as 
ſuch, but to the malice of ſome and the 
ſhortſight _ Virtue, 


edneſs of others. 
though it may be the real cauſe of ſome 
men's flanders, will never be © publicly 
aſſigned as ſuch. No flanderer ever yet 
was ſo hardy, or underſtood ſo very little 
of human nature, as to make any man's 
ſuperior merit appear as an article in his 
accuſation. ey | 

Upon the whole: The practice of vir - 
tue and piety gives the only juſt preten- 
ſions to honour and reputation; and is the 
moſt compendious and eaſy, and only 
not infallible road to it. Room there 
always will be for failures even in this 
particular, ſo long as all men are free, 
and among them ſome weak and others 
wicked, But thus much we can affirm, 
that when good men are diſgrac 
bad men honoured, generally ſpeaking, . 
the one are miſtaken for the other. And 
it is certainly a ſufficient proof of the be- 
neficial tendency of virtue, that when- 
ever it appears ſuch, it cannot fail of 
honour ; and that vice muſt firft counter- 
feit its title before it can obtain its in- 
heritance. © 


From what has 3 to us 1 the 
| KK 3 


fore- 
» 


* 
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foregoing” refleQions, it is obvious to 
infer, | | | CL IND 
Firſt, 'The vanity of that notion which 
would repreſent all regard for reputation 
as unworthy of a wiſe, and unbecoming a 
good man. | ER 
: | Men's concern for the good opinion, 
and fondneſs for the applauſes of thoſe 
about them, no doubt, may be, and too 
often is, carried too far: they may 
eagerly purſue the praiſes of perſons inca- 
paßle of conferring any real honour; or 
they may deſire the reputation of trivial 
accompliſhments; or their deſire of fame 
and popularity may exert itſelf in ways 
diſhonourable and criminal: and in any 
of theſe or the like caſes, regard to, 
eſpeciall ſolicitude about, the commend- 
ations of others, is irregular in itſelf, and 
highly dangerous to men's virtue. And 
if we thus pleaſe men, we ſhall not be 
the ſervants of Chriſt, . 
But ſurely the eſteem of wiſe and good 
men muſt deſerve no ſmall regard; and 
the deſire of it, when duly regulated, 
muſt be not only allowable but com- 
mendable. To ſay otherwiſe, muſt be to 
contradict the common ſenſe of mankind, 
and the declared ſentiments of the wiſeſt 
men in all ages. Or, could any doubt 
remain about the reaſon of the thing, our 
bleſſed Lord has for us Chriſtians fully 
decided this point. An oſtentatious per- 
formance of private duties in order to be 
ſeen (Matt. vi. 1, &c.) and admired of 
men (Matt. xxiii. 3, 5.), he has indeed 
condemned. Not ſo in reſpe& to duties 
of a public nature. There, ſays he, Let 
your ebe fo ſhine before men that they may 
fee your good works, and glorify your father 
 evho is in heaven. (Matt. v. 16.) With 
the ſame view, St. Paul tells us, he was 
ſolicitous to provide things honeſt (2 
Cor. viii. 21.), x, things of graceful 
appearance, not only in the ſight of the 
Lord, but alſo in the fight of men. And 
how greatly a virtuous principle muſt 
ever be aſſiſted by a due regard to the 
eſteem of others, he has ſufficiently inti- 
mated in that well-known recommend- 
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good men, or conferring it on perſons of 


a contrary character. 


The Pſalmiſt juſtly makes it one ingre- 
dient, in his upright man's character, 
that he honoureth them that fear the Lord 
(Pſal. xv. 4.): and, with equal juſtice, 
deſpiſers . of thoſe that are good (2 Tim. 
iii. 3.), are by St. Paul reckoned up 
among the moſt profligate of the human 
ſpecies. And, ſurely, there cannot well 
be conceived a more baſe and ungenerous 
turn of mind than that which exerts itſelf 
in defaming and calumniating good men 
really, though not profeſſedly, on the 
very account of their being ſuch. There 
is ſcarcely any practice againſt which fo 
ſevere penalties are denounced in the in- 
ſpired writings, or with ſo much fre- 
quency, as againſt ſlander and detraction 
in general. But, if we are enjoined, as 
we expreſly are, to ſpeak evil of no man 
(Tit. iii. 2.), i. e. not unjuſtly, or even 
unneceſſarily, to aſperſe any man, or take 
from the reputation he is poſſeſſed of; 
ſurely, to ſpeak evil of good men, and 
enviouſly or even wantonly to vilify 
worthy characters, muſt be exceeding 
ſinful. Fe 185 2 

And yet, I know not, whether is more 
injurious to the cauſe of virtue, to den 
honour to whom honour is due (Rom. xii, 
7.) in ſome inſtances, or to render ho- 
nour in general ſcarce worth deſiring or 
enjoying, by throwing down all inclofures 
about it, and leaving it in common. If 
this 1s not denying the good man his due, 
or in ſtrictneſs depriving him of his pro- 
perty, it is however (which amounts to 
the ſame thing) quite reducing the price 
and deſtroying the worth of it. For 
nothing is plainer, than that praiſe and 
good report muſt ceaſe to be valuable in 
progention as they are jndiſcriminately 

ſtowed. In ſhort, commendations miſ- 
pace are not only injurious to virtue, 

ut directly repugnant to his will, who 


has declared that they who deſpiſe hin 
ſhall be lightly efteeme 


I Jam. ii. 3O.): 1 
and we ſee the reaſons of that generous 


reſolution of Elihu, 7 Eno not to give 


ation of whatſoever things are lovely and flattering titles; in ſo doing my Maler 


_ of good report (Phil. iv. 8.), and that 
beautiful exhortation, if 

gra to think on theſe things. And this 
ads me to infer, 


Secondly, The iniquity of miſapplying 
this reward, by either withholding it from 


there be any 


would ſoon tale me away. (Job, xxxii. 
22.) To proceed: from the foregoing 
reflections it may not be improper, or 
without its uſe, to infer, 11 

Thirdly, The danger of forfeiting, and 
the importance of preſerving a fair 29 


ter 


E a 
= 


| / 7 ter when eſtabliſhed ; and the neceſſity of 
Care and vigilance for that end. 


It is an obſervation of the wiſe preach- 


4 er highly deſerving of every good man's 
/ cttention, that, as dead flies cauſe the oint- 
e, vent of the apothecary to ſend forth a flink- 
n ing ſavour ; ſo doth a little folly him that 
p . reputation for wiſdom and honour, 
m p (Ececl. x. 1.) The truth is, whatever 
11 EE allowances, in our preſent fate of imper- 
us fection and frailty, ſhould In reaſon be 
14 made, very ſparing ones will in fact ge- 
en nerally be made for the failings, but 
he eſpecially the fins, of men eminent for 
re uirtue and 3 and, which renders 
ſo ſuch caſes ſtill more to be lamented, they 
n. are too often found not only to wound 
re. deeply the characters of perſons other- 
on wiſe excellent, but to prejudice the in- 


tereſts of virtue and piety itſelf. 


as a” E x 3 
an man after God's own heart is ſurpriſed 
into the heinous ſins of adultery and 

ren 8 . . * 

ke urder, notwithſtanding his repentance, 

F he gives occaſion to the enemies of the 

Lord to blaſpheme. (2 Sam. xii. 14.) If 
nd 7 u , .* 

c man of Peter's zeal and ſeeming con- 
XMancy is yet in the article of * * ſo 
peak as to deny and abjure his Maſter, 
he example is too powerful to be with- 


tood by his brethren, nor muſt we won- 


Matt. xxvi. 56.) From ſuch unhappy 
ſtances, bad men receive joy and com- 
ort in their vices, flattering themſelves, 
hat all pretences to piety in others are 
only ſolemn grimace and hypocriſy ; and 
hat, however appearances may be againſt 


han their neighbours ; whilſt good men, 
powever unwilling raſhly to quit the 


f others, are inwardly out of counte- 
pance and grieved at ſuch occaſions of 


X = 7 Ale, « 4 
1.) nay, ſtrongly tempted to fall from 
heir own ſteadfaſtneſs. 
And, if ſuch melancholy deviations 
+ XFrom duty in' men otherwiſe Leal charge- 
ppble with them, furniſh. matter of rejoic- 
Ing to men of a contrary character, and 
hatter of real concern and 
ous obſervers, how ſtrongly 
fecommend caution and cireumſpeCion 


men are liars; (Pal. cxvi. 


8 en of ſuperior reputation and eſtabliſh- 
d characters be, not to let their good be 
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If the 


deer that they all forſook him and fled. 


hem, they are not in reality worſe men 
avourable opinion they have entertained 


eeproach, revue ready to ſay in their 


grief to all 
ould they 


x f d the beſt of men! how careful ſhould 


> -ſpoken of, on account of any, real 


h 50 
miſconduct, or even (as far as can be 
avoided) any appearance of evil! and 
how conſtantly — every ſuch perſon - 
eſpecially addreſs the t Preventer of 
ſin and Guardian of innocence, in the 
devout Pſalmiſt's words, and according to 
their utmoſt latitude of application, Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep 


the door of my lips. Ob, let me not be in- 


clined to any evil thing: let me not be or- 
cupied in ungodly works with the men that 
work wickedneſs ; leſt I eat of fuch things 
as pleaſe them. (Pſal. cxli.-3, 4.) But I 
haſten to infer, what is moſt obviouſly ſug- 
geſted by all that has been faid, namely, . 
Fourthly, and laſtly, The right way to 
promotion and eſteem, and the great pru- 
dence and propriety of directing your 
ambition accordingly. 4% 
Seekeſt thou great things then for thy- 
ſelf? art thou defirous of being advanc-" 
ed to a ſituation of eminence and digni- © 
ty? or wouldeſt thou be promoted to 
great honour ? exalt Wiſdom, and ſbe ſhall 
promote thee; ſhe ſhall bring thee to Bo- 
nour when thou doſt embrace her : fhe' ſhall 
give to thine head an ornament ace, - 
and great glory ſhall ſhe deliver to thee. ' 
(Prov. iv. 8, 9.) It is true, theſe and 
the like expreſſions muſt be underſtood as 
declarative only of the natural and uſual 
tendency, not of any neceſſary and never- 
failing effects of wiſdom and godlineſs. 
For in this caſe alſo the race is not always 
to the ſeift, nor favour to men of ſtill - 
(Eccl. ix. 11.) nay, ſometimes, the fear 
of the Lord and a ſteady adherence to 
his ſervice may keep men back from honour, 
(Numb. xxiv. 11.) But it is nevertheleſs 
certain, that virtue and piety are the belt 
preparatives for, the brighteſt ornaments . 
of, an exalted ſtation ; and, in caſe of 
diſappointment, the completeſt equiva- 
lents for the want of it. Without theſe, 
no ſtation can be truly honourable; and 
with theſe, though you may- not enjoy 
mpous titles or large revenues, yet 
(which is far more deſirable) you will 


720. you.” ſouls. (Luke, xxi. 19.) 


— 


r, is your ambition more contracted? 


gontent to move in a lower ſphere, are 


you ſolicitous however (as moſt com- 
mendably you may) to preſerve a fair 


and unblemiſhed utation? to be 
eſteemed and well-ſpoken of while living, 
and mentioned with advantage by thols 


that come after you? in this reſpe& alſo, 
wiſdom, religious wiſdom, is the principal 
K k4 thing 


1 


more 


„ 

. ; Syſtem ; and 2 
1 ng. (Prov. 

iy. 3 15 4 _ ech for honour, 

Pe Ra and od laſting honour, in any way 


but that of virtue = godlineſs. Other 
thods there may be of conciliating 
be aoclamations of the unthinking many, 
and perhaps alſo of impoſing upon the 


diſcerning few : but, then ſuch 
_ vain-glory- (for reputation I cannot call 
it) is but a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time; and is, at its beſt eſtate, ut- 
terly b of the ſolicitude of a ra- 
tional bei The honour which cometh 
from God 
ſelf, and valuable for its duration, muſt 


he ſought for only, becauſe it can only be 


found, in his ſervice: and, ſuch honour 

have all his aints. (Pal. exlix. 9.) | 
To cone 

paſſage throu 


gh & vain tranſitory world; 


all profeſs. to ſeek a better country, that 


is an heavenly z and our ſocial natures 
render it very agreeable, nay our preſent 
cir nes make it on many accounts 


highly ex pr for us, to enjoy the 


favour and good opinion of our fellow- 


_ travellers by the way: and, accordingly, 


divine Goodneſs has ſo ordered matters, 


that the ſame conduct which is made pre- 
viouſly neceſſary to our arrival at the for- 
mer, is in the mean while our moſt pro- 


miſing method for ſecuring the latter. 


Let vs however conſtantly bear in mind, 
preſent is but a. very uncertain. 


that the 
ſtate of things; in which one way there 


| is, and but one way, of guarding 4g any 


our 


fwd 


diſappointments, and enſuri 
ceſs ; and that 1 18, always to 


Hall, in exact proportion to his real 
e havg praiſe of God. (1 Cor. iv. 
5.) An adulterous and ſinful generation 


7-4 2 ſo far prevail againſt the 


of perſons, and even the very notions of 


things, miſapplied and confounded. But 


there is a day approaching, when our 


rs ſhall be under conſideration Lot 1 
Judge ; whoſe 


an impartial, unerring 
declaration in our — 2 will do us in- 


finitely more honour, than all the praiſes 
that the greateſt among men can beſtow. 


When the = blelſed: Jeſus come in his. 
ozon glory and his Father's, and of the holy. 
angels (Luke, ix. 26.);z to called 


forth and acknowledged by him in that 


R will be a a 
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de: We Are all of us in our The Nature of Heavenly-Minded- 


to that, important period, when every man. 
de- cordingly 


good, ad to get the reputations 


that was ever 


ſurpaſſing our tions. If, 
conſiſtently with o — nhons to this, 
we can recommend ur pri to the good- 


will and eſteem of our fellow-creatures 
here, all is well. Let us however take 
care, that our concern for any thing of 
this kind be an help.and encouragement, 
not a {ſnare or an hindrance, to us in this 
our principal purſuit. In a word ; may 
our ambition then only know no h 
— the honour it aſpires after is infinite- 
ly valuable ! May we on no account for- 

eit our pretenſions to that moſt fignificant 
of all applauſes, Well done, good and fuith- 
ful. 3 enter thou into the joy of thx 

(Matt. XXV. 22. 


SERMON v. 


neſs, and the Danger af ſome 
Habits repognant to it. 


e Ul. 2. 


r on things a 

Set you W 2 eats not on things 
. M. * many important deſigns, whicly 

the revelation of the $ calcu- 
lated to promote, the firſt propagiitors of 
it ſeem to have had none more conſtantly 
in view than that recommended. by the 
words here before us: a deſigu, every 
way worthy of ſo gracious an inſtitution 3 


and (as I may venture. to add) peculiar to 
it, The 2 are confeſſedly the 
main ſpri tA human action: the re- 
gulation of theſe, therefore, muſt be of 


ci e in morality; and ac- 
parks this is what the en en thas 
ſubje& have all along profeſſed to aim at, 

and pretended to have accompliſhed. But 
never was this excellent end ſo rational- 
ly- aimed at, or fo. ſucceſsfully accom- 
pliſhed, as under the. goſpel diſpenſation ; 
which, by opening a new ſcene of thin 
hath diſcovered a new ſet of objects to 
affections of mankind; and hath — 
them a direction as far ſuperior oy 7 
preſcribed mere phi- 
loſophy, as thę heavens are higher * 
the earth. 

That the things on the earth, tba 
poſſeſſions and the - pleaſures of this 
preſent world, are objects u in- 
capable of ſatisfying the ſoul of man, 
hath Pye been a word obvious Thur 

Thus 


* 
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uss fac, therefore, many of the philoſo- 
5 1 Phers eafily might, and did, png their 


#20 Wiſcoveries. But” then, after they had 


withdrawn, I ſhould rather lay, attempt- 
4 _ 3 the * 1 their 

diſciples from things on the earth, they 
— a loſs fox any thing dubai, 
whereon to fix them. One well-known 
ſect among them, having ſought. ſome 
proper reſt for the affections and found 
none, declared for an extirpation of the 
affections themſelves. This, however, 
= ſoon diſcovered itfelf to be a wild and 
. impracticable ſcheme; the real ſenſa- 
tions of the man conſtantly refuting the 
extravagant pretenſions of the plyloſo- 
= pher, Others dwelt, with much ſeeming 

Ws rapture, upon the idea of wiſdom and the 
native charms of virtue; as ſufficient to 
engage the affections of all who fliould 
bring minds fitly diſpoſed to this ſublime 
contemplation. But then, where to find 
any number of minds thus diſpoſed, was 
the difficulty ; and, among ſuch creatures 
as men, was perceived to be an in- 
ſuperable one. And though others talk- 
ed, and (to do them juſtice) ſome- 
dies ated, great things, upon a pro- 
ect of perpetuating their names, and 
bas they called it) living for ever, in the 
ries of ſucceeding ages; yet their 

— alſo ſeemed ſomewhat unac- 
equntably placed upon a reward, the 


till they muſt in perſon be incapable of 
receiving it. Thoſe, therefore, who were 
for a more popular and more practicable 
ſcheme of morality, made * or happi- 
neſs (ſome of the beſt of them joining 
ſocial godd with private) the object of the 
affections. But all the while, they were 
got no farther, at leaſt with any certainty, 
than this preſent world. The things 
above,” was a phraſe, with which the 
heathen morality was little acquainted : 
and to ſet the affection upon them might 
have been called, at the firſt promulga- 
tion of the goſpel, a new commandment. 
A commandment however it is of that 
importance, that, upon the obſervance or 
— 8 ts _ mom, characters will 

ways ound principally to depend. 
An affegtion for this world, an inordi- 
nate deſire and purſuit of its good things, 
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its evils, is a principle into which all the 
Follies, the vices, and the villanies men. 
are guilty. of, may be reſolved ; as an 
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payment whereof was not to take place 


or an excefhve fear of, and averſion to, expreffed by life from the dead. But, 
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the other hand, a ſerious attention and 
regard to the things above, can alone 
ſupport a man in the uniſorm practice of 
virtue and godlineſss When we behold 
a rational being hurried on from the 
commiſſion of one fin to that of another, 
we may certainly conelude, his affection 
is miſplaced; this earth has taken 
poſſeſſion of his heart; and we muſt not 
wonder to find him falling fo eaſy. a prey 
to every temptation that offers him any. 
ſhare of, its profits or its pleaſures. Bus 
where the things above are firmly belie- 
ed and duly attended to, the 18 far 
otherwiſe. A reward ineftimable in its 
value and endleſs in its duration, keeps 
the mind that contemplates it ſtedfaſt and 
unmoveable: other intereſts, if not 
wholly overlooked, are however always 
confidired as fubordinate to this; and fo, 
in caſe of interference, made to give way. 
to it. In ſhort, the precept in my text is 
that which, among us Chriſtians at leaſt, 
makes the principal difference between a 
| and bad man; and, accordingly, the 
me Apoſtle who characterizes the former 
as having his converſation in heaven 
(Phil. iii. 20. ), concludes and ſums up one 
of the blackeſt defcriptions of the latter 
that occurs in the New Teſtament, into 
this one article, that he minds earthly 
things. (Phil. iii. 18, 19.) 7 
What is in my text meant by 'thinge 
above, will beſt be learned by looking 
back to the immediately foregoing” verſe. 
If (ſays the Apoſtle) ye be riſen "with 
hrift, ſeek thoſe things which are above, 
where Chrift fitteth at the right hand of 
God. Which laſt words determine us to 
underſtand by things above, the things of 
another world, the joys of heaven, the 
pleaſures at God's. right hand: and, what 
is in the former verſe-called ſeeking them, 
is in this latter expreffed by ng or 
ſetting the affection upon them. By 


their being riſen. with Chriſt, forme have 
underitood the Apoftle - to expreſs the 


happy change made in the condition of 
the Coloſſians, by their removal from a 
ſtate of darkneſs, flavery, and corrap- 
tion, into the glorious light and privi- 
leges. of the goſpel: a removal, which. 
might indeed, with-r to © the- great- 
els a/ ita conſequences, be. fitly enough 
1 


preſume, we need not have 3 to 

any figurative interpretation in this place: 

the expreſſion may be well underſtood, 
| According 
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that glorious reſurrection to endleſs hap- 
pinels which all good Chriſtians hope Ge 
in conſequence of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt their head; and which is, by that 
Uuſtrious event, ſo fully aſſured to them, 
that the Apoſtle (by a beautiful auticipa- 
tion) here ka of it as of a fact already 
paſt, rather than as of ſomething only ex- 
pected: F ye then be riſen with Chriſt, 
feel thoſe things which are above—ſet your 
22 on things above, not on things on 

earth. , 

The Apoſtle's reaſoning, conſidered in 
this light, comes to this: ©« Seeing that, 
as Chriſt your head is already riſen, ye 
alſo are in due time to be raiſed, from 
the grave, to e of eternal life and 

lory with him at the right hand of God : 

eeing ye are, by the reſurrection of Chriſt 
from the dead, begotten again to a lively hope, 
to an. inheritance  incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reſerved 
in heaven for you (1 Pet. i. 3, 4.) : make 
theſe glorious proſpects the canſtant object 
of your thoughts and contemplations. 
Let your views and your affections ter- 
minate there only, where you expect to 
find “your higheſt good. Let all the 
powers both of body and ſoul be jointl 
exerted in the purſuit of that endleſs 
happineſs, which your bodies and ſouls. 
tall, after their ſeparation, be re-united 
in order jointly to enjoy.” 5 
The . before us, you ſee, here 
ſands as an inference drawn from the doc- 
trine of Chriſt's reſurrection, and of our 
own conſequent thereupon : and, as ſuch, 
J preſume, it nceds no farther illuſtration 
of the form or manner of its deduction. 
Confining our reflections, therefore, chief- 
ly to the matter of it, I ſhall at preſent 
make it my buſineſs, 

I. Firit, To ſhew briefly, what is im- 
plied in the duty of ſeeking, or ſetting 
our affeftion upon, things above. And, 
II. Secondly, To point out ſome 
habits and diſpoſitions more particularly 
repugnant to 1t. 

I. Now by things above, we are to un- 
derſtand the things of another world, the 
Joys of heaven, the. pleaſures at God's 
right-hand : for ſo the Apoſtle himſelf 
explains the 2 in the immediately 
foregoing verſe: and what he there calls 
ſeeking the things above, where Chriſt ſit- 


teth at the right hand of God, he here ex- 
| Preſſes by reliſhing or ſetting the affection 


9 » * . 
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according to its moſt natural import, of 


lated for the uſe of edifying and 


upon them. The duty we are conſider- 
ing, then, can imply no leſs than a firm 
belief of the reality of ſuch a ſtate of 
happineſs to good men; a lively ſenſe 
of its moment and importance; and an 
earneſt defire and hearty endeavour above 


all things to prepare and qualify ourſelves 


for it. 
That it is neceſſary in order to our 


ſetting our affetion on things above, that 


we ſhould be perſuaded of the reality of 
their exiſtence, is too plain to need any 
enlargement. But it is material to ob- 
ferve, that this perſuaſion muſt not be 
an idle notional belief only of a future 
ſtate ; ſuch as, having collected it from 
a train of reaſoning and arguments, we 
ſeem to entertain * for any other 
purpoſe, but in order to ſhew our acute- 
neſs in proving it. No; it muſt be ſuch 
a belief as is quick and powerful ; ſuch 
as is conſtantly preſent with our minds; 
and, by being ſo, works itſelf into the 
very temper. and conſtitution of them: 
fuch as ſhall have an influence upon our 
thoughts in. ſome degree proportioned to 
the high importance of the great objects 
of it; and ſhall diſcover itſelf, on all 

per occaſions, . in our words and 
actions alſo. This, and this only, is 
that faith which overcometh this world, 
and which is neceſſary to our regularly 


ſetting our affeftion on the things of the 


other. 
Accordingly, the heavenly-minded man 
will - diſengage his attention (I do not 
ſay wholly, for that is impracticable, 
wy as much as his preſent ſituation will 
well permit, from the affairs of this life. 
The happineſs of heaven is the great 
end of his journey; which though he 
may not be actually thinking of in every 
ſep he takes, yet he will be always mak- 
ing. ſome progreſs towards it. This will 


never, for any conſiderable time, be out of 


his view, but will be the object on which 


his thoughts will delight to dwell. 20 

From ſuch a power over his mind as a 
conſtant remembrance of heaven and 
heavenly things muſt give them, their in- 
fluence will naturally inſinuate itſelf into 
his diſcourſe. Not indeed ſo as to damp 
the innocent cheerfulneſs of converſation, 
by perpetually affecting to introduce a 
— — rey: or Goubtful diſputa- 
tions into it; but ſo as to ſeaſon it occa- 
ſionally with natural obſervations, calcu- 
miniſ- 
tering 


. 


„ ering grace unto the hearers. He will 
ot be aſhamed to give an account, and 
lift need be) à reaſon of the hope that is in 
., upon any pertinent oecaſion: which 
„ee be has as an anchor of his ſoul, ſure and 
d/o (Heb. vi. 19); or as a ſpring 


his ſeveral powers; though he may not 
be oſtentatiouſly ſtudious of diſcloſing it 
to every oBſerver, nor even in every mo- 
tion attend to it himſelf. | 
In ſhort, a ſerious and affectionate re- 
WE card to the things above, diſtinguiſhes his 
Character, and animates his whole con- 
duct. To this, all his actions have a ge- 
neral tendency, and the moſt conſiderable 
of them a particular reference. He takes 
his meaſures of the defirableneſs of things, 
and the prudence of undertakings, not 
from what he ſees in this world, but from 
= what he hopes for in the next: he walks 
== by faith, not by fight. (2 Cor. v. 7.) 

=_ And, as all enjoyment mult be the re- 
ſult of a due agreement between the ob- 
ect and the faculty, the man that would 
effectually prepare himſelf for the happi- 
WE neſs of another ſtate, muſt acquire ſuch 
= habits of ſoul here as will be neceſſary to 


* M.A 


F like ; which will not only, by God's ap- 
Fg Hr gin un him admittance into 
heaven, but in ſome degree make him a 


5 ap He muſt contract an habitual 
liking for thoſe exerciſes of contempla- 
tion and praiſe, which will be at once the 
employment and the reward of the ſaints 
in light. | | | | 
And herein will he exerciſe himſelf : he 
will not look upon preparation for heaven 
Jas a concern by the way only, as a buſi- 
neſs to be diſcontinued and reſumed,. juſt 
as his other affairs, his viſits, or his diver- 
ons, the employments of his calling, or 
even his, otherwiſe commendable, ſearch- 
ess after knowledge, will permit; but he 
will make it the governing principle, the 
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d 7 leading buſineſs, of his life; and ſuch as 


is, in compariſon with all others, but 


eoompetition with it, the one thing need- 
„ ful. Leſs than this will hardly come up 


the character of heavenly-mindedneſs. 


bs 
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above, we may humbly hope (through the 
erits of our Redeemer) we ſhall finally 
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5 which gives movement and direction to 


LR give him a proper reliſh for that happi- 
WE neſs: ſuch are purity, charity, and the 


meet partaker of the felicities of that 


7 eſpecially when any of them ſtands in 


but, if we thus ſet our affettion on things. 


e bleſſed with the full fruition of them. 


- 
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Thus much may, I hope, ſuffice to 
ſhew what is implied in the duty of ſetting 
our aſſection on things above ; eſpecially 
ſince the nature of the duty will be far- 
ther illuſtrated, by a view of ſome con- 
trary qualities, I proceed, therefore, as 
was propoſed, | $M \ 

II. Secondly, To point out ſome habits 
which are, in a peculiar manner, repug- 
nant to the duty and temper I have hi- 
therto been deſcribing. 5 

And the firſt which offers itſelf to our 


conſideration, is (what we uſually call} _ 


worldly-mindedneſs, or love of the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the preſent world. | 
Let me not, however, be underſtood 
to include all care or concern for the 
things of this world, under the denomina- 
tion of worldly-mindedneſs. Whilſt men 
live in this world, it is not to be expected 
that they ſhould live wholly above it. 
Holy Scripture itfelf 8 repreſents 
men's ſecular callings as the appointments - 
of God, and our allotments to them 
depending on his all-wife diſpoſal. Our 
temporal concerns, therefore, may, nay 
ordinarily they muſt, be taken into our 
account of buſineſs ; and to leave, or to 
neglect, our proper calling, would be to 
deſert the poſt which God himſelf hath 
aſſigned us. | 5 
And, indeed, were mankind, eſpecially , 
in the years of youth, ſtrength, and, man- 
hood, to employ their time and their 
thoughts almoſt wholly in contemplating 
heaven, and heavenly things, the buſi- 
neſs of this world muſt be at a ſtand, and 
univerſal want and wretchedneſs muſt en- 
ſue: a ſtate which Providence can by 
no means be ſuppoſed to have ordained 
or intended for the world. And, as to 
particular perſons, they muſt not be ſur- 
priſed, if, after having, even upon the. 
moſt ſpiritual pretences, loſt the proper 
ſeaſon to provide for themſelves and fa- 
milies, they ſhould find '<vant coming upon 
them as an armed man. A regard to ano- 
ther world never ordinarily requires, will 
ſeldom juſtify, .men's ſequeſtering them- 
ſelves from the lawful employments of 
this : nor muſt thoſe perſons accuſe Pro- 
vidence, or charge God fooliſhly in the 
decline of life, on account of their want 
of worldly advantages, who ſpent the time 
allowed for the innocent acquiſition. of 
them, in ſuch ſervices as he no where're- 
quired at their hands. OTIS 
In ſhort, there is an allowable, a com- 
PS mendable 


- 
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mendable, a neceſſary, care for the affairs 
of this life; which he that negle&s 
to take, complies not with the order of 
Providence, nor acts agreeably to the 
fituation in which God hath placed him. 
But then, 1 ts. more than this 
eometh of evil. When 

ing to the A 's expreſſion) to love the 
world” (1 Joh: ii. 15:); 0 mind earthly 
ingo (Phil. iii. 19.) ; 7 fet our! affe tions 
on thin s on the earth. (Col. in. 2.) : when 
we look upon this world's poſſeſſions as 
our hi 1 and make the acquiſi- 
tion of them our principal purſuit : when 
our minds reſt in the enjoyment of them, 
ind as it were repoſe themſelves upon 
them with complacence, and without 


looking out for their proper happineſs 
— 


them: when, in ſhort, the cares 


of this world are permitted and encourag- 
ed to intrude, not only into our folitudes 
and retirements, but into our devotions 
and religious contemplations, nay even to 
make many facrilegious deductions from 
that weekly portion of our time, which 
was from the beginning conſecrated to 
far higher and © hulier purpoſes : then 
we may conclude, we are worldly-mind- 
dd: our concern for this earth manifeſtly 
. mtexferes with our preparation for hea- 
ven; and we have contracted a friendſhip 
with the world, which is enmity with God. 
"oh * x 
0 L. caution to his diſciples is 
very remarkable to this purpoſe; being 
_ delivered in ſuch terms as at once expreſs 
the nature and criminal degree of world- 
ly-mindedneſs; its dangerous tendency 
in regard to our preparation for another 
ſtate; and our great proneneſs to be 
overtaken by it: Take heed, that your 
3 be not overcharged with the cares 
* this life; and fo that day come upon you 
3 2 34.) An affection 
and fondneſs for this IJ is, indeed, in 
the nature of things, irreconcileable with 
a proper regard for the next. Our care 
and attention can no more admit of two 
fupreme objects, than our adoration : nor 
can we in veaſon expect admittance into 
heaven hereafter, unlefs we have made it 
at kat our chief concern here. 
Let us our imaginations forward 
to that great period, when this earth, 
 with' all. the words that art therein, ſhall 
be burnt up. (2 Pet. iii. 10.) Let us there 
imagine the wretch, whoſe aſfections had 
been wholly ſet upon it, to appear before 


\ 
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we begin (accord- 


F 


Set. VII. 
the awful tribunal; eryitig, 4 Lord; 
Lord!“ and what more gracious anſwer 
can mercy itſelf be ſuppoſed to make him, 
than this 1 Son, remember, that thou 
in thy life-time receivedſ} thy good things 


(Luk. xvi. 25.) ; thine by option as well 


as poſſeſſion ; and, in thy life-time, when 
it was thine own choice to receive them ! 
had the heaven thou now craveſt been 
accounted thy treaſure, then thy heart 
would of courſe have been there alſo. (Matt. 
vi. 25.) But, as for thee, thy heart ' was 
but for thy covetouſneſs (Jer. xxii. 17.) 
thy ' godlineſs was gain (1 Tim. vi. F.); 
and thy very prayers only ſo many. me- 
ditations on thy farms, and thy merchandiſe 
(Matt. xx. 13, 14.), thy preferments or 
thy purchaſes ! Didit thou. not, therefore, 
in effect, agree with me for the things of 
that carth which is now paſt and gone ? 
Wherefore, [ do thee no wrong in continu- 
ing thy immortal nature, and yet mak- 
ing thoſe things thy only portion. Tale 
that thine is, and go thy way Y? | 
A ſentence, how equitable ſoever, yet. 
of itſelf ſufficiently dreadful ! Well may 
the diſconſolate ſoul cry out, Lord, ts whom 
ſhall I go ? Thou haſt the words of eternal 
4 . (Joh. vi. 68.) Yet this is not all. 
o be baniſhed for ever from his pre- 
fence, in whoſe preſence alone is fulneſt of 
Joy, is but a part, but the privative part, 
of the prophane (and in Scripture eſtima- 
tion the idolatrous) (Col. iii. 5.) world- 
hng's puniſhment. Such an : Fo would 
now be glad to compound for annihilation 
itſelf. But even this refuge, ſhocking as 


it is to human nature, cannot be indulged 


him. God is jealous of his honour, and 
will not admit of any rival in our affection. 
He that loveth the creature more than the 
Creator, muſt expect to feel a vengeance 
worthy of incenſed Omnipotence: whilſt 
angels and ſaints applauding the juft diſ- 
penſations of Providence, ſhall cry- out, 
Lo, this is the man that took not God for his 
portion, but truſled unto the multitude of his 
riches ! (Pal. Ii. 7.) Such will finally be 
the doom of every one that layeth up trea- 


fure for himſelf, and is not rich towards . 


God! (Luk. xii. 21.) 

A ſecond habit, inconſiſtent with 
heavenly-mindednefs, is voluptuouſneſs, 
or an inordinate love of the ſenſual plea- 
fures of this world. | 

I fay, an inordinate love; becauſe here, 
alſo, 1 would by no means be underſtood 
as condemning every allowance in pleaſing 
1 | ſenſations, 
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nations, under the denomination. of vo- 
. ptaouſneſs. Man is compounded of two 
tint principles, ſpirit: and body; of 
Sr hich his ſpirit was breathed into him by 
oed himſelf, whilſt his body was formed out 
NT whereon he treads. , (Gen. ii, 
.) His ſpiritual part is the principle of 
üte and motion, the ſeat of underſtanding 
and will; and therefore manifeſtly intend- 
ed to preſide and .. govern ; whilſt his 
WS bodily. part, of itſelf utterly inactive, as 
AE plainly appears intended for ſubſervience 
and ſubjection : and, laſtly, his body, at 


= the diſſolution of the union, 1s to return to 
ii native earth, whilſt his /pirit-is to return 


v God who gave it. (Ecel. xii. 7.) 80 
long, then, as each of theſe conſtituents 
of man has its proper province aſſigned 
tit, cach a proportion of care allowed it, 
according to the dignity of its extraction, 
ot its uſe, and of its end; ſo long the man 
WE 2&s agreeably to the order of his nature, 
and to the will of its great Author; and, 
if 5 attainments may be /acking 
co render hi 


i 6] m perfect, yet he is not far from 
oe kingdom of bed. [ att, xix. 20, 21.) 
However, though we may take a 
| 


= reaſonable care of our bodies, we mult not 
male ſuch proviſion for the fleſb as to en- 
flame and 70 he lufls thereof... 8 
ni. 140 he former is well-pleaſing to 
that Holy Spirit, whoſe temples we are; 
but by the latter, we grieve him, and 
= quench his gracious influences. I ſpeak 
not only of the groſſer acts of intempe- 
rance and debauchery, but of the habit 


break out into notorious acts of riot or 
= lewdneſs, may not leſs ſucceſsfully, be- 
= cauſe more uniformly, war againſ{ the 
= /oul. (1 Pet. ii. 11.) It ſinks the ſoul 
into the moſt abject ſlavery, the moſt dan- 
4 gerous inſenſibility. It imperceptibly 
alienates the heart from God and good- 
= neſs, and ſtupifies its reliſh for religious 
= exerciſes, and heavenly contemplations: 
= 2 ſtate, ſurely, in which no wiſe ſervant 
= would chooſe to be ſurpriſed by his Lord 

at his. coming. Ys FAIL, 

. What St. Paul faith of the widow that 
_ > in pleaſure, that /be is dead while, ſbe 

ves (1 Tim. v. 6), is a ſhort but juſt 
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rere 


h WE deſcription of the wretched condition of 
„ very one, who — himſelf up to the 
a- g ratificat ions of ſenſe ; he is dead to all 


. the valuable, all the, tolerable, ends of 
living; dead as to any proper uſe of that 
part. of his being by which alone man can 
Sid - | f 
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God, the 


of ſenſuality ; which, though it ſhould not. 


joyment of, the things above. 


may not, perbaps, appear ſo di 


505 
be ſaid tb live, The life of aà plant or 
an animal, he may indeed be allowed to 
rms of ; though even this kind of life 
e frequently deſtroys, and more fre- 
uently renders imperfect and miſerable. 
But, where the vegetative and ſenſitive 
life is beſt of all taken care of by him, 
the rational, which is the life of the man, 
is ſname fully neglected; and the ſpiritual, 
which is that of the Chriſtian, is for the 
moſt part totally extinguiſhed. And what 
a preparation muſt this be for the ſociety of 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perſef\; of an 
innumerable company of angelt; of Jefus the 
Mediator of the New Covenant; and 6j 
udge of all! (Heb. xii. 22, 

23, 24.) | 


Believe it, my brethren, the kingdom 
of heaven can only be taken by ſuch 
holy yiolence, as the man of pleaſure 
hardly be at the pains of uſing for the at · 
tainment of it. Let us not unagine, that 
God will caft this ineſtimable pear! before 
the lazy or the ſenſual (Matt, vii. 6.) ; or 
confer an inheritance among them that art 
ſandliſied, upon thoſe who are content to 
fell their birth-right in it for a monſel of 
meat. { Heb. xii. 16.) The truth is, 
heaven itſelf would yield no happineſs to 


men of this taſte. The pleaſures at God's 


right hand are of a quite different nature 
from any gratifications they are acquaint» 
ed with. Theſe are to be the ultimate 
happineſs of man; and will therefore 
(we may be ſure) be a to the ſupe- 
rior, the immortal, part of his nature; th 
will be rational, intellectual, - ſpiritual 
But, alas ! what reliſh can the ſenſualiſt 
have for rational, for. intelleQual, for 
ſpiritual, delights ; a paradiſe like that of 
Mahomet might be agreeable to ſuch a 
man's capacities: but be that has in him the 
1 of a Chrifiian ; he that expects to be 
like Chriſt, æuben he ſhall pants ard to 
ſee him as he it, mult in this life purify hints 
ſelf, even as he is pure. (1 Joh. iii. 2, 3. 
And, for like reaſons 3 
Luaſtly, The habits and affections of 
envy, malice, revenge, &c. are utterhy 
inconſiſtent with preparation for, and en - 


- 
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The oppoſition, between theſe malevo- 
lent affections and heavenly-mindedneſs 
direct and 
immediate as in the former inſtances; but 


will, upon inquiry, be found not the leſs 


real. The truth is, the predominancy of 
theſe is generally but the conſequence · of 
W 


. 


world. The ſame habits, 


ow” 
our captivity to the former. It is our at- 
tachment to this world, our earneſtneſs 
about its poſſeſſions, its pleaſures, or its 


pre- eminencies, which magnifies every 


trifling damage done us, nay every little 
flight put upon us, into a grievous and 
unpardonable injury; and which gives a 
proportionable ark to our reſent- 
ments and continuance to our enmity. 
He, whoſe heart is affected with a juft 
ſenſe of the infinite diſproportion there is 
between things above and things on the 
earth, will not eaſily be drawn into any 
great warmth, at leaſt not into any laſt- 
ing hatred, about wy 

this world. They only, who mind earth- 
ly things, will think it worth while to 
proſecute them at the expence of their 
own charity, and that of all around them. 
And, as the malevolent affections are 
thus repugnant to heavenly-mindedneſs, 
conſidered as an habit here, ſo are they 
no leſs incompatible with it, conſidered as 


à qualification for the enjoyment of 


heaven hereafter. The wiſdom which is 
above, and which muſt accompany us 


thither, i- Jef pure, then peaceable. ( Jam. 
I. 17.) or as heaven 1s a place of 


perfe& joy and tranquillity, whatſoever 
affections would either give uneaſineſs to 
their particular owners, or diſturbance to 


ſociety, muſt, even upon a natural, as 


well as judicial, account, be excluded 
thence. A ſoul filled with envy, rancour, 
and revenge, at its departure hence, muſt 
therefore be a gueſt very improper to be 
admitted to that feaſt. Paſſions of this kind 
(if we may argue from the effects of them 


which we ſee at _—_— would not only 


furniſh out an hell in the breaſt that har- 
bours them, but would diffuſe their bane- 
ful influence, and communicate their tor- 
ment, to all about them. | 
And let no man vainly preſume, he 
ſhall not for ever continue ſuch, with re- 
gard to the diſpoſition of his ſoul, 
as he is at his entrance upon another 
e ſame in- 
clinations and averſions (the ſame in kind, 


though not in degree) that we carry out 


of this world, 'we muſt for ever retain in 


the next. He that it then filthy, will. be 


Filthy flill (Rev. xxii. 11.), and he that is 


envious will be envious ſtill. The ſoul is 
a ſimple and uncompounded ſubſtance ; 
and thoſe habits which long cuſtom has 
confirmed in it, become fixed and laſting, 
and as it were of the eſſence of it. Thus, 
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of the purſuits of 


DIVINITY.  ' Sea. VII. 
at leaſt, ſome of the ableſt - reaſoners 
among the Heathen, with great probabi- 
lity, argued: but, if any doubt could 
ariſe about the nature of the thing, Re- 
velation has removed all uncertaint upon 
this head; by frequently refining, 
and always ſuppoſing, the preſent life to 
be our only time of trial for eternity: 
and, as to the particular point before us, 
St. Paul's declaration to the Galatians is 
decifive to our purpoſe z where, havin 

reckoned up hatred, variance, wrath, 


firife, envying, &c. among the works of the 
fleſh, he concludes with fome vehemence, 


that they who do ſuch things, ſhall not in- 
herit 1 2 (Gal. v. 20, 21.) 
Were theſe conſiderations duly attend- 
ed to, ſurely the monſtrous practice ot 
duelling could not be ſo faſhionable in a 
Chriſtian country, as (to our ſhame be it 
ſpoken) it ſeems to be growing in our 
own. Our Judge himſelf hath plainly 
told us, what muſt be the portion of the 
wicked ſervant, whom his 2 evhen he 
cometh, ſhall find ſmiting his fellow-ſervants. 
ene xxiv. 49.) Where then ſhall that 
ervant appear, who wilfully runs the 
hazard, not only of -being found by his 
Lord, but of anticipating his coming, and 
ruſhing into his preſence in the ſame con- 
tentious, and even furious, ſtate of mind ? 
who deliberately adventures, either to diſ- 
e his neighbour's ſoul, or to plunge 
is own (perhaps both), into a ſituation 
unchangeable, with all that rancour and 
thirſt of blood upon it, with which the 
combatants may be ſuppoſed to engage 
on ſuch ſhocking occaſions? But I for- 
bear : nor have Plaid thus much, as pro- 
nouncing woe thing upon the dead, but as 
cautioning the living. And God grant, 
that no one here preſent may ever thus 
expoſe himſelf to that judgment without 
mercy, which awaits thoſe that have ſhewwed 
no mercy 7 (Jam. ii. 13.) | 
I have now gone through with the 
heads I at firſt propoſed. Let us only, 
by way of concluſion, take a ſhort review 


'of what has been ſaid, and ſee what uſe 


may be made of it. And, Ed 
Firk, Has it appeared that an inordi- al 
nate love of this world's poffeſſions is ir- 
reconcileable with a proper affection for 
things above? Let us poſſeſs our ſouls 
with a juſt ſenſe of the vanity of every 
thing here on earth. To this end, let us 
(in the ſpiritual ſenſe of the Prophet's ex- 
hortation), ariſe and depart, as * 

| t 
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t this ir not our reſt (Mic. ii. 10.) : 
att is, let us frequently transfer our 
1 oughts from the preſent unabiding, mo- 
zentary, ſcene of things, and in our con- 
emplations, lay hold on the } i 
ting ſubſtance ſet before us. It is the 
reſence of ſenſible and 8 
inge which gives them all that advan- 
Wage they appear to have over ſuch as are 
Spiritual and eternal. We are fond of 
thoſe, becauſe we are always converſant. 
Ne 5 bout them; but we have no taſte for 
eerfect ſtrangers to them. The former 
pffer themſelves to our view in their full 
magnitude and dimenſions ; whilſt the 
Mutter, by reaſon of their diſtance from 
eenſe, are either wholly over-looked, or 
een under great diſadvantages. - But me- 
Aitation, under the direction of faith, ſup- 
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f ſight; it gives a kind of preſence to 
thoſe objects which are yet only in futu- 
rity, and calls the things that (as yet) are 
ot, as though they were (Rom. iv. 17.) ; 
t places things temporal and things eter- 
val on the ſame level, and at the ſame 
Aiſtance from us; by this means enabling 


nd to take a more exact eſtimate of their 
EZcomparative- worth and pretenſions to our 
regard. The conſequence of which muft 


pppear unworthy of any great concern 
from a being who has an obj 

vore valuable before him; and vill have 
6 glory, ſcarce any place, in his thoughts, 


Wy reaſon 


- Fe of that glory which ſo infinite! 
0 allab. (2 Cor. iii. 10.) 1 ” 


Again: Is love of the pleaſures, as 
ell as of the poſſeſſions, of this world, ſo 
cconſiſtent as we have ſeen with an af- 
ection for, and enjoyment of, the things 
bove? This muſt ſtrongly recommend to 
ns that great Chriſtian duty of ſelf - de- 
Wal. An uninterrupted courſe of ſenſual 
EE atifications, though ſeparately allowable 
nes, is too dangerous a trial of human 
rtue, and ſuch as a wiſe man would 
andly truſt himſelf with. Our carnal ap- 


di- eetites, ever ſince the fall, have a very 
ir- errcible tendency to evil: they riſe in 
for cir demands upon every indulgence ; 
duls nd mult be with-held from obſtinacy and 
ery. ebellion, by ſcaſonable diſcipline and re- 
* 4 eated denials. We muſt withdraws our 
ex- 2 ffections, therefore, from the pleaſures 
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hope of an en- 


eſe, becauſe we allow ourſelves to be 


vs to view them in their juſt proportions, 


pe, that this world, in its beſt eſtate, will 
ect ſo much 


this world, by not only abſtaining en- aud all our competitions ſwallowed up in 


N =_ 


- 


STE: 

tirely from all criminal gratifications, but 

by voluntarily denying ourſelves | 
innocent ones: /o ſhall an entrance be more 
abundantly — oo us into that ever- 
laſting kingdom (1 Pet. i. 11. ), which feb. 
and blood cannot inherit (1 Cor. xv. 50.) 3 
into that place, which is prepared for 


ſaints and angels, but which ao wncikan 


thing can enter ; into that region, where 
will be light and joy for the pure in heart 
who can ſee God in it (Matt. v. 8.) ; but 
whoſe brightneſs would be no brightneſs, 
but gloomineſs and horror, to ſoul 
that Al, n holineſs, without which, ns 
man te him. ( Heb. xii. 14.) 
Once = A the affections of en- 
vy, malice, revengefulneſs, and the like, 
utterly incompatible with an affection for, 
enjoyment of, heaven? Wherefore, 
now, you alſo put off all theſe 5 and put on, as 
the elef of God, holy and belowed, bowels of 
mercies, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meel- 
neſs, long-ſuffering ; 'forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel againſt any; even as Chriſt far- 
gave. you, ſo alſo do ye. (Col. iii. 8. 12, 
13.) Can we be implacable and unmer- 
ciful to each other, who each of us ex- 
pect to have ſo much n by our 
common Lord and Maſter? And when, 
to the unparalleled mercies, we add the 
precious promiſes, the glorious proſpects 
of the goſpel, theſe, ſurely, cannot fail 
to baniſh all malice and hatred from the 
breaſts,” all rancour. and bitterneſs from 
the diſcourſe, all quarrels and contentions 
from the converſation, of thoſe, who are in 
ood earneſt, candidates for heaven, and 
| un hopes full of immortality. (Wald. iii. 4.) 
To conclude : If ye be riſen with Chriſt, 
ſeek thoſe things which are above (Col. 
iii. 1.); and leſt ye be found in the num- © 
ber of thoſe ſeekers who ſhall not be able to 
enter (Luk. xiii. 24.) let the diligence 
and earneftneſs of your ſearch bear ſome 
proportion to the dignity and excellence 
of the glorious object of it. The prize 
the high calling of God in Chrift-Feſus (P 
iii. 14.) is a prize, which will abundaatly 
recompenſe all your pains, and will fully 
anſwer all the affection you can ſet u 
it: a prize too, which, you may all be 
competitors for, and yet your pretenſions 
never interfere with he other. May 
we all, then, with united © endeavours, 
preſs towards the mark for it! May all 
gur purſuits be made ſubordinate to this; 


it ! 
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11 It ie worth while.to lay gt 
weight in order to run wb ſucceſs 7 
great race that. is ot before us (Heb. xii. 


1.) 3 the reward propoſed is a crown in- 


„ ror ut-0e ix. 25.) ; and, though 
we all run, we may each of us obtain it 
That we may, every one of us, ſo run 
as to obtain (1 Cor. ix. 24.) may God 
grant, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 


$ERMON VI. 
God the Giver of Rain and fruitful 
Seaſons; and the Uſes we ought to 
make of that Conſideration. 


* 


| Acts, xiv. 17. 


Nevertheleſs, he left not himſelf without wit- 


neſs, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our 


|  . hearts with food and gladnels. 


Tire words are the concluſion of a 
© ſhort, but beautiful, ſpeech of St. 
Paul to the Lycaonians. The occaſion 
was this: St. Paul accompanied with 
Barnabas had, in virtue of that mira- 
eulous power which was for wiſe ends and 

s granted to the firſt propagators 
pf Chriſtianity, wrought a very ſignal 
cure upon an i man, à cripple from 
his mother's womb, who never had walked 
(Aft, xiv. 8,) : for, notwithſtanding this 
inveteracy of his diſorder, or rather this 


Feet 3 but the im- 
evalked. (Acts, xiv. 
people of Lyſtra, convinced 
that fo wonderful a cure muſt have ex- 


ceeded the power of any mere man, and. 


t blinded by the prejudices of Heathen 
— preſently concluded, that 
the gods | were come down to them in the 
bheneſs po (Ass, xiv. 11.) : and ac- 

g wing them the names (Acts, 
iv. 12.) of thoſe Pagan deities they had 
been accuſtomed to worſhip, were pro- 
ceeding in haſte. to perform the uſual rites 


of homage and adoration : The prieft of 5 


Jupiter, who was 


before their city, browghi 


oxen and garlands unto the gates, and 


cou, have done ſacrifice with the people, 
(Ads, xiv. 13.) 8 

0 3 this, the holy men of God, 
touched at once with aſtoniſhment” and 
compaſſion by ſo affecting an appeara 


pearance, 
ran in among the people ( cis, xiv. 34-), de- 
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fered all nations (or as it ſhould be ren- 
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ſiring, without delay, not only to pr 
vent the idolatrous worſhip intended to 
be paid to themſelves, but to remoye the 
occaſion of any ſuch eriminal obſervances 
for the future, by directing them to the 
true and only object of religious 9 of 
To this end, they begin with a gentle, 
but affectionate, expoſtulation, Sirs, why do 
ye theſe things ? 2 iv. 15.) They af- 
ſure them, that emſelves ewere but men, and 
therefore had no claim to any adoration, nor 
durſt receive any: that one great deſign 
of their now coming among * was, to 
turn them from theſe vain and idolatrous 
12 to the regular worſhip of he 
ing God, who made heaven and earth, 
and the ſea, and all things that are therein : 
that. indeed their having fallen into ſuch 
depraved notions and ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices heretofore might be more excuſable, 
than their continuance in them now could 
be; becauſe God had not then, in the 
ſame extraordinary manner interpoſed to 
prevent them, but had in timer poſt ſuj- 


dered, all the Heathen, in oppoſition to 
the Jews,) to call in their own ways 
(Acts, xiv. 16.) : and yet, that ſuch 
unaccountable deluſions, even among the 
unenlightened Heathens, were not charge- 
able upon any failure on God's part, ex- 
traordinary interpoſitions and diſcoveries 
of his will were matter of favour not of 
debt; and where theſe were not vouch- 
ſafed, the ordinary communications of 
God's beneficence and goodneſs, in 
ſending them a regular return of ſeaſons, 
and crowning their honeſt labour with 
Joy and ſucceſs, were ſufficient evidences 
his being and providence; and ſuch as 
ought to have made them entertain more 
worthy notions of him: Nevertheleſs, he 
let not himſelf without witneſs, in that he 
id good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful feaſons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladaeſs, 
From the words thus opened and ex- 
pms I might take occaſion to con- 
ider the ſtate of the Gentile world before 
the preaching of the goſpel to them, and 
to ſhew, that the ordinary appearances Wl 
of nature in re to the Ea of the 
year, the fruits of the ground, &c, were 
lufficient proofs of his being, and wit- 
neſſes to his gracious providence over 
then; and that, therefore, if the greateſt 
part of them were (as it is certain they 


were) ſunk into the moſt depraved notions 
a 17 ; 


concerning 


- — 9 
* - 
- | ! 
i , 
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cerniag his nature, the moſt abſurd 
4 g- his worſhip ; the fault all the 
ic was not in God but in themſelves. 
ut my deſign is to conſider the words in 
more popular view, and'to render them 
orc particularly uſcful. | | 

_ And, for this purpoſe, I ſhall reduce 
hat the time will it me to offer, 
eder the two following heads of in- 


iiry: 23 gn ae bf". 


hc bleſſings we enjoy; and particularly 
r 5% fruitful ſeaſons, that food and 
ane, which are at any time vouch- 
ed to us? And, 


BE Sccondly, What uſes it will become us 
make, on this and every like occaſion, 
che confiderations that may occur un- 
er the foregoing headꝰ. 
Firſt, As to the former of theſe in- 
iiries, I would hope much time need 
ot be employed in giving a ſatisfactory 
wer to it. Every one who reads and 
knowledges (as, I perſuade myſelf, we 
of us do) the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, will readily, and at leaſt in the 
general, allow, that the Being, to whom 
e are indebted for every thing we poſ- 
22 els, is no other but God; that Being, 
en whom every good gift and every perfect 
gf dath come (Jam. i. 17.); in ſhort, 
at Being, who firſt created all things by 
bc word of his power, and who {ill diſ- 
oſeth all events according to the counſel 


0 
s own vill, Intimations and Iz | 


Lertions to this purppſe occur ſo very 

eaquently in the ſacred writings, that it 

ould be almoſt endleſs to repeat them 

A; and indeed they ſo readily offer 

eemſelves, to every one's memory, that 
_ fe Ert 15 e 

ay we theſe things from Scripture only, 

faith not 3 0 the very light 2 

ature I alſo ? Tes werily (1 Cor, 

8.) : e found of an over-ruling Pro- 

dence is gone ont into all lands, and the 


5 i clief of it into the end of the world : there. 


_ 'c:ither ſpeech nor language, but the 
7 rehenſion of an a eye, and 


all 


go werful e is heard among 


en. (Pal. xix. 4.) | 
Wo There was indeed a certain ſect amon 
e philoſophers of old, who, thoug 
iey acknowledged the being of a God, 
leaſt in words, 


— 


over > ; BT; yet J perſuaded 
tit eemſelves into a denial of his particular 
hey roridence; fancying that he left the 


orld to ſhift for itſelf as ſoon as he 


N 


* 


, 
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bad made it, and enjoyed himſelf. in ſoli- 
tude and indolence: as if the care of a 
world were unworthy of him who firſt 
created it; ox too troubleiome an em- 
ployment for that great Being, 9b 


Jainteth not, neither is \wwtary ;\ but is in- 


finite in power, 
(Iſai. xl. 28.) 1 7 15 18 
Shall we then have recourſe to, I 
know not what, natures of things for foly- 
ing the r we ſee, and for pro- 
ducing thoſe fruitful ſeaſons, which fill our 
hearts with food and gladneſs ? But if by 
the natures of things be underſtood any 
thing different from - the will of 
manifeſting itſelf in the ordinary courſe of 
his providence, and exexting itſelf agree- 
ably to thoſe tendencies which himſelf 
originally impreſſed upon his creatures ; 
it is a notion as extravagant and ſenſe- 
leſs, and indeed as inexcuſable, as that 
of ſuch as deny his being and providence z 
if it really differ from it any otherwiſe 
than only in name. | 
'The truth 1s, the great Governor of 
the univerſe is a God of order and not of 
confuſion ; and does therefore ordinarily 
make ſecond cauſes a& regularly and 
uniformly.” But if we thence conclude, 
that he has put the management of affairs 
in this lower world entirely out of his 
own hands, we are, in ſo 3 guilty 
of great folly as well as impiety. It is 
God alone, who ſo ſteadily conducts the 
motions of this great machine: the mi- 
nuteſt movement of it is ſubjet to his 
inſpe&ion and waits his orders: and, 
though he uſually acts by the interven- 
tion of ſecond cauſes, and agreeably to 
their natural tendencies; yet he can alter 
or ſuſpend, he can retard or haſten, their 
motions and operations, whepſoever and 
howſoever he pleaſes, Whatſoever the 
Lord pleaſeth, that doeth. he in en and 
in earth, in the ſea and in all * places r? 
he cauſeth the vapours to aſcend ſrom the 
ends of the earth; he maketh lightnings 
quith the rain, bringing the avindt out of 
his treaſures. (Pſal. cxxxv. 6, 7. 
It is well worth obſerving, that ſeveral 
of the appearances we are here conſidering, 
are ſuch as have never yet been agcounted 
for from the known laws of ngture, Thaf 
ſeed-time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſummer 
and quinter (Gen. viii. 22.), ſhould not 
. ceaſe, but ſhould ſucceed each pther in an 
uniform order, is What we can. inde 


ire ſome little account of, from ſuch 


and mighty in avorking, 


3 17 4 
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enables us to 


« 
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good pleaſure of that Being, who 


cauſes as a diligent inquiry into nature 
often np. cauſes, how- 
ever, manifeſtly required an infinite wiſ- 
dom to contrive them, and an almighty 
hand to put them in motion; and mu 
ever require the ſame wiſdom and power 
to conduct and uphold them: but then, 
as to the particular changes in the times; 
the ariſing of ſtormy winds, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of calm; the great difference of 
weather in the very ſame ſeaſons of dif- 
ferent years; the long drought of one 
r, and the as long rains of another 
ſay, theſe and ſuch 5 ances, al- 
though they are matter of common ob- 
ſervation, have ſomething in them, which 
the moſt diligent and penetrating in- 
quirers into the operations of ſecond 
cauſes have hitherto been, and Pay 
always will be, unable to explain: whic 
muſt therefore be reſolved into the ” 
et 
accortling to his will in the army of bea ven 
(Dan. iv. 35.) ; and who hath the whole 
creation ſo abſolutely at his diſpoſal, that 
thoſe ſeemingly moſt unruly and untract- 
able of it, the evinds and the ſea, 
obey him. (Mark, iv. 41.) | 
Shall we then afcribe the bleſſings we 
enjoy wholly to our own labour and in- 
duſtry, our prudence and good manage- 
ment? This, 1 fear, is a very common, 
but certainly very dangerous and finful 
practice. We are far from denying, that 
your own induſtry and prudenee are the 
proper means of enſuring, and fuch as 
are moſt uſually attended with, ſucceſs. 
Your care and attention are, no doubt, 
well employed about the concerns of this 
life, when kept in due ſubordination to a 
regular diſcharge of the duties of reli- 
gion, and a proper regard to the con- 
eerns of another world. The dreſſing 
and cultivation of the ground was, by 
God's own appointment, the employ- 
ment of our firſt parent in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, and before his expulſion from 
paradiſe. Much more neceſſary then 
muſt the ſweat of their faces be to his de- 
ſcendants in the preſent ſtate of things. 
Your induftry therefore is in itſelf ſo Hoe 
from being inconſiſtent with your duty, 
that it really makes a part of it. We 
allow a great deal to care and labour: it 
is the channel by which the bleſſings of 
Providence are ' ordinarily conveyed to 
us: and it is the Apoſtle's rule, founded 
indeed in reaſon and equity, that if any 
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(1 Theſſ. iii. 8. 
However, though we allow thus much 


to induſtry, we muſt beware of reſting F 


here. Care and prudence are indeed the 
uſual means of attaining ſucceſs in tem- 
poral affairs, but we muſt always re- 
member that they are only fubordinate 
ones to the bleſſing of God, which alone 
maketh any thing we do, or engage in, 
to proſper. To convince us of this, 
human affairs are purpoſely ſo ordered, 
that the race is not always to the ſeviſt, nor 
the battle 1o the flrong, nor yet bread to the 
755 nor riches to men of undenſtanding 
(Ecel. ix. 11.) and activity. Moſt com- 
monly indeed ſchemes wiſely contrived 
and well conducted will attain their pro- 
poſed ends: but we meet with inſtances 
to the contrary more than enow to ſatisfy 
us, that time and chance; favourable ſea- 
ſons or croſs accidents (both under the 
direction of an over-ruling Providence) 
happen to them all. - 

And if this obſervation hold true in the 
general courſe of human affairs; it is ſtill 
more vilibly ſo in the particular caſe be- 
fore us. For, alas! after all our lofty 
pretenſions, what is it which the beſt of 
us all can do towards the production of a 
plentiful harveſt ?—of a plentiful harveſt, 


did I ſay? nay, of a ſingle ear of corn, | 


or a blade of graſs? Something we 
may do, in ſubſerviency to the Divine 
Providence ; but, independently of that, 
nothing, or worſe than nothing. We have 
juſt ſtrength enough to quicken our in- 
duſtry; but weakneſs enough we muſt 
always be conſcious of to check our pre: 
fumption and mortify our ſelf-ſufficiency. 

What St. Paul has obſerved of preach- 
ing the goſpel, is in fome meaſure appli- 


calle to the caſe before us: One may 


plant, and another water ; but, after all; | 5 
it is God that muſt give the increaſe, il 


(1 Cor. iii. 6.) Nay, the truth is, we 8 


are not able to do ſo much as this. We 


may ſow or plant indeed; but it there any "4 


among the vanities of the. heathen that can 


cauſe rain? (Jer. xiv. 22.) as the Pro- 4 


phet ſpeaks ; or can we deviſe any me- 
thod " ſupply the _ of it? No 2 - Tl 
cept the Lord bleſs the ground, your labou! 
0 leſt that 5 it it is in vain that y' 
haſte to rae up early; and late take reſt, and 
eat "the of carefulneſs (Pal. cxxvil. 
x. 3.) ; if he command not the clouds fron 
abo ve, and open not the doors of 
| *Þ 2 (Pſab 


heave: al 


2 
— s — 


:£ 


a.. Ixxviii. 23.): if he do not cauſe 


eir ſeaſon, your own ſtrength, in the 
= paraging but very juſt repreſenta- 
| 7 
irn 0 e 


ai. xxx. 7.) | 
lt is in order more eff to con- 
oc this uſeful and important truth, (we 
ay believe), that the Almighty is pleaſed 
gnmetimes to defeat _ labours ; to diſ- 
point your faireſt hopes and molt pro- 
Willing expectations; by firſt ſending, as 
r -& of your induſtry, in cultivating 
or lands, a plentiful crop; and then, 
= a puniſhment of your unmindfulneſs of 
Ws providence, by denying you the op- 
rtunity to eat thereof. This an Al- 
Eighty hand hath various methods of 
gc compliſhing ; either by blaſting or mil- 
ew, or by (what the Prophet Joel calls) 
great army, the locuſt, caterpillar, 
er worm or palmer-worm (Joel,11.25.); 
—r (which is more frequent in theſe coun- 
ies) by overflowing floods, by unſea- 
gnable, immoderate, and laſting rains. 
ee delights not (we may be ſure) in the 


r Bn Ci 


Eres as ſuch ; nor does he lic willingly 
a grieve the children of men. (Lam. iii. 
23.) But when his creatures forget their 

Zgependence upon him, it is time to 

aken in them a due ſenſe of it, by 

a conable chaſtiſements affecting them in 

e very inſtance of their forgetfulneſs 

ad ingratitude ; to convince them, that 


Where their labour is moſt of all in their 


wn diſpoſal, the ſucceſs of it ſtill de- 
ads upon his good-pleaſure ; and that, 
vever the fruits of the ground may be 
led theirs, the ſeaſons for gathering 
em are his. | 5 
An eminent inſtance of unthankfulneſs 
r favours of this kind we find recorded 
Sy Hoſea, and as eminent a proof of the 
ieine diſpleaſure for it: She did not 
so or conſider (ſays the Prophet con- 
runing the people of Iſrael) ibs [ gave 
corn and wine and oil, and multiplied 
ſilver and gold. (Hoſ. ii. 8.) And 
bat was the conſequence of this? why, 
-s God, 7 will return and tale away 
corn in the time thereof, and my wine in 


ſeaſon ; and will recover my wool and 
ee. (Hol. ix; 12.) 


The truth is, we are all of us mad | 
gh to own, many of us (I fear) to 


/ 
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un to ſhine, and his rain to fall in 
Prophet, ir but to ſit ſtill. 


ie, and more ſucceſsfully to remind, 


iſeries or diſappointments of his crea- /heep ; the valleys 21 and ſo 
5 6 


flax ; and I will deſtroy her vines and hi 


3 
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complain, that the diſappointment of our 
labours is to be aſcribed to God. And 
why ſhould we not as readily allow the 
ſucceſs of them to be aſcribed to the ſame 

eat cauſe? If we will beheve the holy 

ſalmiſt, it is the ſame God who, malethᷣ 
a fruitful land barren for the wickedneſs of 
them that dwell therein (Pſal. cvii. 34+) 3 
and who again, upon. the amendment of 


its inhabitants, #urneth the wilderneſs into 


a flanding water, and dry ground into 
water-ſprings. (Pal. cvii. 35.) And ac- 
cordingly it is to the ſame gracious Bein 
that he addreſſes the following beauti 
deſcription, with which I ſhall cloſe this 


head: Thou viſiteſt the earth and bleſſeſt it; 
thou makeſt it very plenteous : the river f 
God is full of water; thou prepareſt their 
corn, for ſo thou provideft for the earth : 
thou watereſt her furrows ; thou ſendeſt rain 
into the little valleys thereof : thou malt 
it ſoft with the drops of rain, and bleſſeſt 
the increaſe of it : thou crowneſt the year 
with thy goodneſs, and thy clouds drop fat- 
neſs : t drop upon the dwellings of 
the wilderneſs, and the little hills ſhall re- 


joice on every fide : the 22 full of 


thick 
with corn, that they laugh and ſing f 
(Pſal. Iv. 9—13.) | N 


From what has been ſaid I would hope 


we are all of us duly ſenſible, to whom we 
are indebted for the bleſſings we enjoy, and 
particularly for thoſe fruitful 725 that 


food and gladneſs, which may be at any time 


vouchſafed to us. Tt is time, then, that 
J ſhould proceed to inquire, 

Second 
us to make of the foregoing reflections, 
upon this and every like occaſion. _ 

Now theſe uſes may relate to the man- 
ner of our receiving, or of our enjoying, 
or of our employing, the bleflings con- 
ferred on us by Providence. 8 25 1 
think, it is very obvious to infer from 
what has occurred to us under the former. 
head, that we ſhould receive them with 
due thankfulneſs to the bountiful giver ; 
that we ſhould enjoy them with a proper 
cheerfulneſs, but yet with ſobriety ; and 
that we ſhould communicate a. ſuitable 
proportion out of our- own abundance to 
our brethren that may be in need. 
Firſt, It will on this and all occaſions 

become us to expreſs our thank- 


highl 
robs s to the great Author for the bleſ- 
fi 


ngs we have received. 
_ Gratitude %. benefits received is a 


I 2 —- duty 


* 
rr 


y, What uſes it may become 


1 


* 


r 
duty ſo natural and obvious, that one 
would imagine it could hardly be neceſ- 
ſary to mention, much leſs to enlar 
| be re enforce it. 'This l a Ro 5 

favours very ſtrongly ſuggeſte 
nature itſelf; and is ſuch as gs ſay) 
we all of us expect from thoſe whom we 


have at any time obliged. Shall we then 


refuſe to make that return to our great 
Creator, the author and givgr of every 
thing we enjoy, which we expect from 
thols of our fellow-creatures, on whom 
we have conferred any trivial favour ? 
If we, being evil, know what to expect for 
our inconſiderable obligations laid upon 
one another, how much more juſtly may 
a beneficent and God demand the 
moſt hearty acknowledgment from us, 
who are indebted to him, not only for the 

er of obliging others, but for liſe and 

and all things? (Acts, xvii. 25.) 
And ſurely this, as it is a natural, ſo 
is it a very eaſy and cheap return for the 
plenty afforded us. We are not now, as 
God's people of old were, burthened 
with expenſive obſervances and coſtly ſa- 
erifices. The Almighty, though he knows 
all the fowls the mountains ; though all 


the beaſts of th foreſt are his, and the cattle 


upon a thouſand hills (Pſal. I. 11.) ; yet 
he will tale no bullock out of our houſe, nor 
he-goat out of our fold. (Pſal. I. 9.) And 
ſhall we not then freely offer unto him the 
wnexpenſive return of thankſgiving (Pſal. 
1. 14.) ; and gratefully acknowledge that 
all we have is from his bounty? Had ſo 
gracious a benefactor bid us do ſome great 
#hing, ſhould we not have done it ! how 
_ more then, when he ſaith to us only, 
rejoice and give thanks ! (2 King. v. 13.) 

- A return however this is, which (I fear), 
how natural and eaſy ſoever in itſelf, we 
are often ſtrangely unmindful of paying. 
It has frequently been remarked, that of 
ten lepers, that were cleanſed by the mira- 
culous operation of our bleſſed Lord, but 
one returned to give glory to God. (Luk. 
xvii. 12—18.) I am afraid the propor- 
tion too generally holds in common caſes. 
Under the preſſure of affliction or want 
we can cry mightily unto God; and par- 
haps complain of being hardly dealt with, 
if our apprehended grievances are not 


inſtantly removed. But when our prayers 


are heard, and our defires even outdone, 
are we as much moved with a ſenſe of the 
Divine Goodneſs as we were before with 


the feeling of our own neceſlities ? Every 


} 


* 
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upon the wall (Dan, v. 5, Kc.) was a | by. 
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* conſcience * anſwer for himſelf 
to this inquiry. Nor is it an inquiry of 
ſight importance. The hand-writing 


dreadful appearance to Belſhazzar : and 
what was the occaſion of ſo remarkable a 
viſitation ? why; be had prophaned the 


veſſels of the temple, and had praiſed" the 


gods of filver and of gold, &c. and in this 


part of his crimes we may think ourſelves 
no way 2 But there is one 

t aggravation of his guilt ſtill behind, 
22 we may do Tell to conſider 
whether we are not partakers; for we 
find the prophet Daniel concluding his 
ſolemn charge againſt him in theſe me- 
morable words : the God in whoſe hand thy 
breath is, and whoſe are all thy ways, haſt 


thou not glorified! (Dan. v. 23.) 


Hear what a character God himſelf 
ives of his own le by his prophet 
eremiah : This hath a — — and 

a rebellious heart : they are revolted and 
gone. (Jer. v. 23.) But what was it that 
could provoke Almighty God to deſcribe 
his peculiar e in terms of ſo much 
reproach 7 reſentment ? The reaſon we 
have in the very next words : they ſay not 
in their hearts, Let ys now fear the Lord 
our God that giveth rain, both the former 
and the latter rain in his ſeaſon : be re- 
ferveth unto us the appointed weeks of the 
harveſt, (Jer. v. 24.) The Almighty, 


we ſee, looks upon our neglect to pay hin Wl 


our tribute of praiſe and thankſgiving as 
a revolt from our allegiance ; and inter- 
prets our very filence in this eaſe as an 
inſtance of treaſon and rebellion againit 
himſelf. But, X 

Secondly, We are to e of the 


plenty, conferred on us by Providence, Fo 


with cheerfulneſs, and at the fame time 
with ſobriety. 

I ſay, with cheerfulneſs : for we are 
not to imagine that the bountiful hand of 
Providence firſt ſpreads plenty before us, 
and then debars us the enjoyment of it 
by a ſevere interdict. The apoſtle, St. 
Paul, in his beautiful ſpeech to the people 


of Lyltra, repreſents, it as an ſtance 


God's goodneſs, that by ſending rain an! 5 


ruitful ſeaſons, he fills our ' heart with food 
end glu e . 17.) : and he 2 
where informs us, that creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refuſed i 
be received with thankſgiving. (1 Tim 
iv. 4.) The truth is, a cheerful enjoy- 
ment of the gifts of Heaven is a kind ot 
| thank 
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Shankſgiving for them; nor can our 
carts well be duly grateful for the things 
WS which we have no degree of comfort 
r complacence. Thoſe perſons do great 
Jury to our holy religion, who would 
epreſent it as a gloomy, melancholy 
ling: the conſciouſneſs of our wv 
Wc ontinually under the Divine ſuperintend- 
ence and protection, is a perpetual fund 
for true joy and innocent cheerfulneſs. 
== Accordingly, we find the royal preach- 
er, king . who was not only a 
careful obſerver of men and th 7 ut 
= who had by the ſpecial favour of Heaven a 
WE wiſe and be, heart, more than 
once recommending ſuch a comfortable 
enjoyment of its good things as this life 
= would afford, in oppoſition to a ſordid 
and penurious way of living: for a man 10 
oy the good of all his labours, he tells us 
= expreſly, i the gift of God. (Eccl. v. 18, 
WE 19.). In another place he — it 
WS as a fore evil under the ſun, and yet ſuch 
an evil as was common among men; that a 
RE man to whom God hath given riches, and 
A wealth, and honour, ſo that he wwanteth 
= nothing of all that bis heart defireth ; and 
vet God giveth him not power to eat thereof : 
bis (ſays he) is vanity, and it is an evil 
BE diſeaſe ! (Eccl. vi. 1, 2.) 
Authorities are needleſs in a caſe ſo 
5 wr For a man to have a plentiful al- 
== lotment of the accommodations of life, 
and yet to make no uſe of them for that 
WE purpoſe ! to undergo the unavoidable toil 
and vexation of a paſſage through this 
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— 
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= world, and at the fame time voluntarily 
= to debar himſelf of thoſe innocent refreſh- 
= ments which offer themſelves to him by 
the way! in the midſt of afluence to ren- 
der himſelf as neceſſitous as thoſe that 
want bread, though not ſo pitiable! this 
ſurely is vanity, and it is an evil diſeaſe ! 
Let me, however, by no means here 
be miſunderſtood. Great caution muſt 
be uſed in this particular ; leſt by avoid- 
ing one extreme we fall into another, and 
that ſuch an one as is at leaſt equally dan- 
gerous. Inſtead of uſing liberty for an 
occaſion to the fleſh, we muſt qualify our 
SA ee with moderation, our cheer- 
fulneſs with ſobriety. Our pleaſures muſt 
not exceed the bounds preſcribed by 
reaſon and religion. 'Though we may 
gratify the innocent deſires of our nature, 
we muſt beware of malin x 
the fleſh, to . the liſts Aare. (Rom. 


$81. 14.) Far be it from any one among 
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** or ſo far to mi 


him the ſame night This night 
foul be required of thee : then whoſe 


provifion for 


— 


— 
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eaven, as to render it an occaſion or 


us to turn the | 


encouragement to his own intemperance 
and brutality : like the cerfai 
in one of our Lord's 


3 
parab whoſe 
brought forth plentifully, 
id to his ſoul, Soul, thou 


und havin 
e preſently 


Baſil much goods laid up for many years c 
take thine eaſe, eat, r be 3 


But you will recollect what God ſaid unto 
al th 


e things be which thou haſt provided ! 


Whilſt, therefore, we joy with the joy o 


harveſt (Iſai. ix. 3.), we muſt remember 
that we are men and Chriſtians : apd not 
be ſo wholly taken up with the thoughts 
of our own abundance, as to forget, from 
whom we receive, and in whoſe preſence 
we enjoy it. The joy, which our holy 
religion allows, is not a noiſy, and ex- 
ceſſive or a riotous mirth; but a ſober, 
chaſte, temperate joy; a joy conducted 
under the fear of God, and terminating 
(as all our actions ſhould do) in his glory. 
(1 Cor. x. 31.) 

We ſhould be careful alſo to ate 
our pleaſures with regard to the ſeaſons 
as well as the degrees of them, and not 
ſuffer our, otherwiſe innocent, gratifica- 
tions to interfere, either with a re 
diſcharge of the offices of life, or with a 
due obſervance of the divine ordinances, 
Every thing is beautiful in its time (Ecel. 
iii. 11.) : cheerful diverſions may be in- 
nocent and proper on ſuitable occaſions ; 
and friendly viſits among neighbours or 
relations will often be uſeful, nay. com» 
mendable, means of preſerving and pro- 
moting good-will amongſt men. But, 
ſhould we allow our diverſions or our viſits 
to detain us when the duties of our calling, 
and eſpecially when the worſhip of our 
Maker, demand our attendance; this 
would be employing the bleſſings of God 
in an uſe quite contrary to that for which 
they were given us; and we may juſt] 
fag: that fach pleaſures muſt be Fr. 
paid for, either in bitter repentance and 
remorſe here, or in ſomething far more 
dreadful hereafter! But moderation, in 
our enjoyment of things afforded us, 
is the more neceſſary, becauſe, 

Thirdly, We are on ſuch occafions of 


plenty to communicate a due rtion 
out of our abundance for the relief of our 
brethren that are in need. 


LI3 There 


* 
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bounty towards them. 


There is a very remarkable precept 
given to the Jews, and repeated more 
than once in the law of Moſes: When ye 
2 the harveſt of your land, thou ſhalt not 
<oholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 


Hall thou gather the gleanings of thy har- 


veſt : and thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard, 


neither ſhalt thou gather every grape of 
thy vineyard: thou ſbalt leave them for 


the and the flranger I am the Lord 
3 *r. tr” 9, IO,—XXlll. 22. 
Deut. xxiv. 19, 20, 21.) Which laſt 
words are not added at all adventures, 
but with great propriety and fignifican- 
cy : they contain a very powerful argu- 
ment for performing the duty enjoined 
and a beautiful anticipation of ſuch ob- 
jections or evaſiong as the Jews might 
gr be but too _— to make uſe of 
againſt it. I am the Lord your God: 


| - plenty is all from my bounty; and 


have therefore a right to demand what 
reſerves I pleaſe out of it. And, again, 
T am the Lord your God + fear not there- 
fore that your liberality ſhall ever occa- 


ſion want to yourſelves: the command is 


mine; and you may truſt me with the 
_ conſequences of a cheerful compliance 


with it! 5 
And if ſuch proviſion was made for the 
relief of the poor under the Moſaic diſ- 
pros, ſhall we ſuffer our diſtreſſed 
brethren ta go unprovided for? we, who 
are partakers of a better covenant, eftabliſh- 
ed upon better promiſes : (Heb. viii. 6.) 
ſhall we deſtroy him for want of meat, 
for whom Chriſt died? (Rom. xiv. 15.) 
What a reproach would it be to us, what 
a reflection on our holy profeſſion, ſhould 
there, in theſe plenteous years, be found 
any among us in want of bread ! 
The truth is, they whoſe lor is fallen 
to them in a fair ground, and who have a 


. goodly heritage (Pal. xw. 6.), are rather 


ſtewards than proprietors of the plent 
afforded them. The Almighty by Land. 
ing gracious rain upon bis inheritance 
(Pfal. Ixviii. 9, 10.) does of his great 
goodneſs provide for the poor, and 
makes the rich the diſpenſers of his 
The rich and the 
poor, in this reſpe& alſo, meet together ; 
the Lord is the maker of them all (Prov. 
xxii. 2.). He is the maker of them, not 
only as they are men, but as they are rich 
and poor. He has placed them in theſe 


different ſituations for many wiſe and 
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gracious purpoſes; and for this, among 


others, that the one 1 have the plea- 
e other the much 

higher ſatisfaction of giving relief: that 
(in this ſenſe alſo) he that ſotveth and he 
that reapeth might rejoice together. (John, 
iv. 36.) ; | 
Under the name of liberality to the 
neceſſitous,. I would be far from recom- 
mending profuſeneſs to all who would 
paſs themſelves upon us for ſuch. You 
will carefully diſtinguiſh the modeſt and 


helpleſs, whom you know to be fit objects 


of compaſſion, from the lazy and clamo- 
rous, of whom you know nothing but 
their importunity. Neither reaſon nor 
religion require that they, who can, but 
will not work, ſhould eat the fruit of the 
labour of their induſtrious neighbours. 
They that are ſuch, deſerve correction 
rather than relief ; and far be it from me 
to plead for any ſuch miſapplication of 
your bounty, as the throwing it away 
upon them would be! But then, on the 
other hand, I muſt entreat you likewiſe, 
not to let your averſion to the idle and 
impudent vagrant ever make you turn 
away your faces from a poor man, or 
ſtop your ears to the cries of the hum- 
ble ſupplicant. Charity and beneficence 
to ſuch, under due regulations, 1s at once 
one of the nobleſt uſes of the bleſlings of 
Providence, and is accepted by God as 
one of the propereſt returns we can make 
for them. A verbal acknowledgment is 
certainly right and our bounden Gut; as 
far as it goes: but then it is againſt the 
common ſenſe of mankind, to think of 


being fully grateful by entertaining our 0 


benefactor only with fair ſpeeches, and 
bare profeſſions of our obligations to him. 
Thus far, the moſt ſordid and ſelfiſh 
will allow themſelves to go. - But an 
heart, warmed with real ſentiments of 

titude, will by no means content it- 
elf with offering to the Lord that only which 
coſts him nothing. .(2 Sam. xxiv. 24. ) 
On the other hand, to think of requiting 


God in any proper ſenſe by a return of 


real benefits to him, would be equally 
irrational. All the ſervices we can pay 
him, can make no addition to his complete 
bleſſedneſs. What reward then ſhall wwe 
ive unto the Lord for all the benefits he 
ath done, for all the plenty he hath 
vouchſafed unto us? Pial exvi. 12.) 


W hy, he himſelf has preſeribed the way 


4 
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72 1. o us. Our goods are nothing to him, it 18 
True (Pal. xvi. 2.) : but he has devolv- 
nis right to a_ due proportion out of 
em upon our neceſſitous brethren: he 
eth deputed them to receive theſe evi- 
eences or expreſſions of our gratitude to 
im: and, for our encouragement, bas 
old ys, that whatever relief or comfort 
e ſhall adminifter to them for his ſake, 


co himſelf : according to that memorable 
aeeclaration of Solomon Ve that hath pity 
So: the poor, lendeth unto the Lord (Prov, 
ix. 17.); and that ſtill more memora- 
ple declaration of a greater than Solo- 
mon, Inaſmuch as 7 have done it, (ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe acts of kindneſs and compaſ- 
fon he had before mentioned) inaſmuch 
_— 2 ye have done it to one ; flo leaſt of theſe 
h brethren, ye have it unto me, 
8 (Matth. xxv. 40.) 4 
Caan words expreſs a ſtronger incite- 
ment to what was, before, our reaſonable 
FRY Fervice Whoſo hath this world's goods, 
and ſeeth his brother have need, ſhut- 
_—_ th up his bowels of compaſſion from him, — 
= how dwelleth the love of God in him ! 
„ John, iii. 17.) Even humanity itſelf, 
where it is left in any degree, will ſcarce 
=== ſuffer us to ſee a diſtreſſed object without 
reaching forth all the relief in our power: 
and ſhall not the love of Chriſt conſtrain us 
to extend our beneficence to thoſe whom 
be has conſtituted his receivers? Me- 
= thinks, we ſhould rather ſeek out for pro- 
per objects of our charity, than turn away 
on the other fide when ſuch offer them: 
ſelves to us, bringing along with them ſo 
endearing a recommendation from our Sa- 
= your himſelf; who, though he was rich, 
rich in an higher ſenſe than any created 


man 5 ey 5 we % & dats, 5 Sh % ” ä 


_ hat we, through his poverty, might be rich, 
= (2 Cor. viii. 9.) 
To conclude ; If any here preſent be 
bleſſed with an abundant portion of the 
good things of this world, (which, I 
a truſt, may be the caſe of many that hear 
= me this day), if, in particular, the ground 
„any man lately brought forth plentifully, 
= (Luke, xiv. 16,) remember, to whoſe 
bounty you ſtand indebted forgevery good 
855 2 5 5 it a 4] given you rain 
ren heaven and fruit eaſons ; fillin 
= your hearts with 720 =o: e Al 
remember too, that the ſame affluence 
and plenty which ought to remind us 
ef the goodneſs of our Creator, andl of 
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ie will accept as an inſtance of pur love 


foundation againſt the time to come (1 


| being can be, yet for our ſakes became poor, 
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the wants of our fellow- creatures, is but 


too fatally apt to render us unmindful of 


both. The tranſition is eaſy from be- 
ing full to ſaying, ho is the Lord? 
(Prov. xxx. 9.) and they who anomt 


themſelves with the chief ointments, are but 


rarely found to be much grieved for the 

afſitions of Foſeph. (Amos, vi. 6. 
hen therefore we have eaten and are full, 

then more eſpecially let us beware that we 


forget not the Lord our God (Deut. viii. 


IO, 11.) ; becauſe then we ſhall be moſt 
in danger of forgetting him; and our | 
forgetfulneſs of him will then be attended 

with the higheſt aggravation, the fouleſt 
ingratitude. In all our ways let us ac- 
Enowledge God (Prov. iii. 6.) ; and if in 
the day of proſperity we rejoice (Eccl. vii. 


-14+.), (as ſurely with innocence we may) 


let us however rejoice unto him with reve- 
rence. (Pfal. ii. 11.) By being ready to 
diſtribute, willing to communicate, let us 
at once derive his bleſſing on our preſent 
abundance, and lay up to ourſelves a good - 
im. 
vi. 18, 19.) : thus ſhall we uſe this world 
as not abuſing it (1 Cor. vii. 31.) : our 
plenty will not be a ſnare, but a bleſſing, 
tous; till, from an innocent enjoyment 
of the bounties of Providence here, we 


- 


ſhall be admitted to the eyerlaſting glories | 


of his preſence hereafter, f 


To which happy ſtate God, of his infi- 
nite mercy, bring us all, through the 
merits of our Savior Jeſus Chrilt, 


LY 
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SERMON VII. 


The Influence of Piety on the Con- 
duct of Human Life. 


PROVERBS, iii. 5, 6. 


Truſt in the Lord with all thing heart, and lean 
not unto thine own underſtanding. In all thy 
| he acknowledge him, and he ſhall diret thy 
pat oh 


HERE are no ſentiments which the 
© inſpired writers ſeem more ſolicitous 
to encourage in the mind of man, than 
thoſe of an habitual truſt in the provi- 
dence of God, expreſſed, on all proper 
occaſions, in ſuitable acknowledgments, 
or acts of deyotion towards him. And, 
conſidering the indigent condition of pur 
nature, and the ſhortneſs of our views of 
things, there cannot, ſurely, be a privi- 
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lege more to be defired by us, than that 
bf a ready acceſs to a Being of infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, for the 
direction of our paths, and the ſupply of 
all our wants. | 

And yet, I fear, there is not any privi- 
lege more frequently ſlighted by us, than 

s. Weak and ſhrort-fighted as we are, 
we affect to be independent on any ſupe- 
rfor aid or information. In the eager 
proſecution of our various {chenfes, we 
neglect to apply to him, who alone can 
enable us to conduct them with ſucceſs or 
faifery : and, if he 1s pleaſed, notwith- 
ſtanding, to permit them for a while to 
3 we ker: to applaud our own 
orehght and activity; ſacrificing (as the 
Prophet ſpeaks) o our net, and burning 
incenſe. to our drag; as if by them, and 
them only, our portion were fat, and our 
meat plenteous. (Hab. i. 16.) The pains 
we take in purſuit of knowledge, being 
exerted in the like ſelf-ſufficient manner, 
our attainments therein are apt to be con- 
ſidered as folely owing to our own un- 
wearied diligence or uncommon penetra- 
tion; and the glory thence ariſing, after 
being greatly magnified by our vain 
imaginations, is of courſe made to ter- 
minate ſingly in ourſelves. A proceed- 
ing, however, this is, not only undutiful 
and injurious to Almighty God, but 
highly prejudicial to our own real inte- 
= | bh after all, the Lord is King, be 
eve never fo impatient (Pfal. xcix. 1.) or 
unmindful of his dominion. He who 
firſt made this world, will alſo govern it: 
He will proſper our undertakings or de- 
feat our labours juſt as he fees good: 
and, if he is at any time pleaſed to 
allow that ſucceſs to our * or Our 
ſtudies, which we —— to alk him; 
he always can, and generally doth, ſooner 
or later, ſhew, that ſuch ſucceſs was far 
enough from being ordained to our laſting 
benefit. Where the bleſſing of our Lord 
 maketh rich, he addeth no ſorrow with it 
(Prov. x. 22.) : but without his bleſſing, 
even in much _—_ is much grief ; and 
that increaſeth knowledge, cas F: ſorrow, 
| (Eccl. i. 18.) | 

With a view to this prevailing but fatal 
error in the conduct of human life, and 
in order to prevent (as far as may be) 
the younger part of my hearers elect. 
ally from falling into it; 1 have made 
choice of the words of my text, and 
hall endeavour, as uſefully as I can, 
2 . n 0 
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a world, full of | ond wr and tempta- 


To him let thy recourſe be in eve 


- - 
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to explain and enforce the advice con- 
tained in them: Truſt in the Lord with 
all thine heart, and lean not unto thine 
own underſlanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he ſball direct thy 


They are the words of the wiſe king 
Solomon, affectionately admoniſhing his 
fon or diſciple : and, as he had, himſelf, 
at his entrance upon public life, aſked 
and obtained of God an underſtanding 
heart (1 Kings, iii. 9, &c.) to — 
him with honour through it, we may 
fairly ſuppoſe him to thus recom- 
mending the ſame devout practice to the 
perſon whom he is here inſtructing ;— 
* My ſon, thou art juſt going forth into 


paths, 


tions; which eaſily beſet the young and 
unexperienced; and by which the ſelf⸗ 
conceited and ſelf-willed are ever moſt in 
danger of being entangled to their ruin : 
but, if any of theſe ſhould entice thee, 
conſent thou not to be of their number : 
inftead of confidently leaning unto thine 
own underſtanding, be thy truſt repoſed 
on him, whoſe underſtanding 18. ;ofnite, 
exi- 

ency; and, if in particular, thou lac le 
iſm, aſk of . i. 5.) If 4 
all thy ways thou ſhalt thus acknowledge 
him, he will not fail to direct thy paths; 
he ſhall make thy paſſage through life 
— before thee : he ſhall conduct thee 
afely, if not to the accompliſhment of thy 
wiſhes, yet to the attainment of ſome- 
thing {till more for thy real advantage.— 
Truft in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
lean not unto thine own underſtanding. In 
all thy ay acknowledge him, and J ſhall 
dire thy paths.” 

We have in the words, thus conſider- 
ed, an encouragement to 'truſt in God, 
and to make our application to him: an 
encouragement of great moment through 
the n courſe of life, but eſpecially in 
thoſe early ſtages of it, on the regulation 
whereof the happineſs of the remaining 
ones will always greatly depend. Hows 
ever, leſt ſo comfortable an invitation, 
whilſt it guards againſt the fatal extreme 
of ſelf.ſulficiency and impiety, ſhould be 
miſapplied to the ſcarce lefs pernicious 


_ purpoſes of ſlothfulneſs or enthuſiaſm, it 


may be proper, ; 
Firſt, To explain the import of the 
advice here given, and to ſhew what 1s 
| Second- 
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PE Sccondly, To illuſtrate the propriety 
ee it, in $a Pri to the end here pro- 
4 3 2 zoſed. An ng . 25 
= Thirdly, To ſubjoin a reflection or 
vo, ſuited to — v1. "5 by way of 
oncluſion from the whole. 4 
4 A I. As to the — of the advice 
eif: To truſt in God, in oppoſition to 
Sc aning unto our own underſtandings, muſt 
Dc, inſtead of confiding ſolely or princi- 
ay in our own wiſdom or abilities, to 
out ourſelves under the direction of his 
Jaws, and the guardianſhip of his provi- 
Vence: as, again, by acknowlegging him in 
l our ways, mult (I conceive} be meant, 
etting him always before us, and __—_ 
ig our perpetual dependence upon him, 
y thoſe acts of piety, the refuſal or 
ontinued negle& of which would amount 
o a denial of him. | 


1 bo. , 
1 


And, by every ſuch act, we cannot 
2 aderſtand les than a deliberate approach 
f the heart to God: under an immedi- 
ce recollection of his intimate preſence 
ich us, and ſupreme diſpoſal of every 
hing that can in any way affect us: 
rith a filial reliance upon his willingneſs 
o hear our petitions, as well as his power 
o give us what we defire of him: and, 
i In us Chriſtians particularly, with a live- 
faith in his promiſes by Chriſt Jeſus : 
ES: whoſe name we are directed to aff 
So hatſoever we ftand in need of (John 
vi. 23.) ; and in whom alone, as ſinful 
reatures, we have boldneſs and of 
ish confidence by the faith of him. (Eph. 
i. 12.) | . | 
Let me add, in reference to the mea- 
rrre of our truſt in God, and the nature 
f our applications to him, that theſe, 
eeing grounded upon his perfections and 
our wants, ſhould always be regulated by 
due conſideration of both. Were we 
take a view of God's power and good- 
cis ſeparately from his other attributes, 
r of our own abilities only as they are in 
oemſelves, we could hardly make our 
gadreſſes under too ſtrong an aſſurance in 
hc former, or too entire a diſre of 
e latter. But, when we confider God 
wiſe, and juſt, and holy, as well as 
powerful and gracious ; and ourſelves as 
eeble and indigent, nay unable to think 
do any thing as of ourſelves, yet fur- 
hed with powers capable of enlarge- 
ent with ſuch help as is always ready, 
s by proper exertion applicable to many 
_ccct purpoſes ; we ſee the improprie- 
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ty of expecting from God any ſach aſſiſt- 
ance, as it 52 bl neither fit for him to 
give, nor for us to receive. If our owt 
underſtandings may not be wholly relied 


upon, yet neither muſt they be wholly | 


negleted. Our faculties in general are 
the gift of God; and muſt therefore not 
only be thankfully received but diligent- 
ly employed and improved (as far as we 
can improve 'them) as talents for which 
we are accountable to him. 
But to be alittle more particular: The 
temper and practice now under conſidera- 
tion muſt be founded in, or accompanied 
and completed by, a lowly ſenſe of our 
own natural inſufficiency z a devout. 
plication to him, who alone can ſupply 
our defects; a careful uſe of ſuch means 
as he has put within our power; a ſteady 
reſolution to reje& all expedients di- 
agreeable to his will, and a dutiful ac- 
quieſcence in his diſpenſations; alike pre- 
pared to adore his wiſdom in the delay 
or the denial of our requeſts, as to ac- 
knowledge his bounty in the more direct 
nt of them. ; 
The firſt requiſite juſt mentioned is a 
diffidence of ourſelves, or a conſciouſneſs 
of our want of ſome ſuperior guidance. 
He that cometh unto God as a petitioner 
for wiſdom, muſt previouſly be convinced, 
that it is not in man to direct his fleps (Jer. 
x, 23.) : that, in what relates to future ad- 
vantages in life, we ſee but a very little 
way before us; often diſappointed where 
moſt ſanguine, and ſometimes happy 
where molt diſappointed : that, in matters 
of human ſcience, hardly do wwe gueſs aright 
at the things that are on the earth (Wiſd. ix.) 
and with all our labour can penetrate lit 
farther than the outſide of things moſt 
within our cognizance: that, in reference 
to our innocence, when we think wwe fland 
firmeſt and moſt ſecure, we are eſpecially 
concerned to take heed left we fall (1 Cor. 
x. 12.) : that, as to things in heaven, the 
nature and counſels of God, and the tran- 
ſcendant objects of an inviſible world, 
theſe are too far removed from our ſphere 
to be ſearched out or known by us, except he 
himſelf ſent wiſdom from above (Wild. xi. 
16, 17.) : that, although God hath by his 
irit revealed to us many things, which 
eye hath not ſeen before (1 Cor. ii. 9, 
10.) ; yet, even now, we can /ce on- 
ly as through a glaſs darkly (1 Cor. xiii. 
12.) : 5 are tg the ac- 
counts of them. ſome things hard to be un- 
. derfloads 


at 
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Notwithſtanding the 


derflood, which we may, by our vanity and 
ſumption, without the affiſtance of the 
ſpirit, evreſt to our own deſtruftion. 


(2 Pet. in. 16.) They, who think of 


abemſelves more highly than they ought to 
think, are but ill prepared to truft in the 


Lord with all their hearts (Rom. xii. 3.) ; 
and, inſtead of duly acknowledging him in 


all their aways, will be ready to aſk, what 
profit ſhall we have, if we pray unto bim ? 


ob, xxi. 15.) | 


On the other hand, the humble-minded 
man, conſcious of his own inability, will 
book up to him, from wvhom cometh his help. 
great diſorder intro- 
duced into our conſtitution, we {till feel 
ſomething in acts of piety wonderfully 
adapted to the ſpiritual part of it; which, 
when neither neglected in the ſeaſon for 
its early cultivation, nor afterwards en- 
cumbered with the cares of this world, 
eee 1 in ſenſual indulgences, nor 


nged by ſinful habits, almoſt natural- 


Iy returns in devout aſpirations to God 
who gave it. Accordingly, the good 


man, whatever his fituation or circum- 


feſſion may be, will daily recommend 
himſelf -and all his concerns to the Divine 
bleſſing. Even the artificer and the huſ- 
bandman, among other methods of ac- 
quiring ſkill, and enſuring ſucceſs in their 
reſpective employments, will never for- 


that this alſo cometh of the Lord of 


et, 
75 s, who is wonderful in counſel, and ex- 
cellent in working, (Iſai. xxviii. 29.) The 
prudent ſtateſman, when looking abroad 
jk powerful. allies, will not neglect his 
friendſhip, with whom, emphatically, is 
Arengib and wiſdom, in whoſe hand are the 
hearts of men; and who can, when he ſees 
fit, lead the ableſt counſellors away ſpoiled. 
Job, xi, 16, 17.) In the purſuit of uſe- 


ful learning, the well-diſpoſed ſtudent will 


beg of God to give Bim wiſdom that ſit- 
#eth by his throne (Wild, ix. 4.) ; to en- 
lighten his underſtanding, and to bleſs his 
reſearches; to guard him againſt the de- 
luſions of vain philoſophy, and thoſe ſnares 


— 


into which even knowledge is apt to be- 
tray the carnal mind. Above all, the de- 


vout Chriſtian will conſtantly implore the 


aſſiſtance of that ſpirit, who dictated the 


ſacred writings ; who alone is able ſo 


10 open his underſtanding, as that he may 
undenſtand the Scriptures (Luke, xxiv. 45.); - 


ſo to touch his heart as that he may ſeriouſ- 


y attend to, and effectually embrace, thoſ? 


* 


Fd 
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ſtances, whatever his occupation or pro- 


J . 
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thinge that are ſpoken (Acts, xvi. 14.) in 


m. . 

Still, however, ſuch addreſſes to Heaven 
muſt be accompanied by the diligent uſe 
of thoſe other” means that may be in our 
power. In vain (for inſtance) ſhall we, 
with the pious Pſalmiſt, beſeech God to 
open our eyes, that we may ſee the wonder- 
ous things. of his law (Pſal. cxix. 18.), un- 

leſs we can ſay with him too, all the day 
long is my ſtudy in it. (Pſal. cxix. 97.) If, in 
the ſublime language of the Evangelical 
Prophet, we call upon #he heavens to drop 


down from above, and 2 the tier to | 


r down righteouſneſs (Iſai. xlv. 8.); if 
ns expect LIES and bring forth 
ſalvation, we ourſelves muſt, like wiſe 
huſbandmen, prepare the ground, by break- 
ing the clods, and making 
thereof ; we mult caſt in the principal wheat 
and the appointed barley and the rye into 
their places (Iſai. xxviii. 24, 25+) z or, (in 
the words of Hoſza) we muſt break up our 
fallow ground, and ſow to ourſelves in 
righteouſneſs, if, ever we hope to _ in 
mercy. (Hoſ. x. 12.) Even the Apoltles, 
to whom our Lord's well-known admoni- 


tion againſt thoughtfulneſs (Matt. x. 16. 


19. 23.), was eminently, if not peculiar- 
ly addreſſed, had the 2vi/dom of the ſerpent, 
in conjunction with the harmleſſneſs of the 
dove, recommended to them by the ſame 
authority; and were ſo far from being 
denied the uſe of human precaution, as to 
be directed, when perſecuted in one city, to 
flee into another. St. Paul, in his inſtruc- 
tions to Timothy, recommends ſalutary 
remedies for the infirmities (1 Tim. v. 23.) 
of his body, as well as atlenti ve reading 
for the profiting (1 Tim, iv. 13.) of his 
mind, And though we find him, in ex- 


horting his Philippian converts to prayer, 


adviſing them to be careful for nothing; 
(Phil. iv. 10. 14. 16.) yet, that he diſap- 
proved not of every kind or degree, of 
even worldly carefulneſs, may be learnt 
from almoſt the next words, where he 
mentions, with commendation, their care 
for his ſupport ; towards which they could 


hardly have ſent once and again without 


ſome care taken for their own: and, as 
to their ſpiritual concern, ſo far is he 
from diſcharging them of all thoughtful- 
neſs, on account of God's free grace work- 
ing in them, that he prefles that very con- 
ſideration as an argument, why they 
ſhould work out their own ſalvation, not 
only with care and diligence, but o 

ear 
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+ and trembling. (Phil. ii. 12, 13.) 
e truth is, we are to caft all our care 
events upon God (1 Pet. v. 7, 8.) ; but 
=: ſo as to become careleſs of the 
aas, or at all the leſs ſober and vigi- 
rt ourſelves. To neglect our own part 
any undertaking; on a preſumption that 
== 4's providence. will accompliſh the 
pole br us, were to ſuppoſe him a pa- 


*&H * 

** 

* LES ; \ * 
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on of floth, not a rewarder of induſtry: 
na whoever thus truſts in God, will be 
1 re to affront him. | Q ; 
> RE But farther : If to depend upon God's 
0 CSvour: whilſt we are doing nothing for 
: =Surſclves, cannot but be diſpleaſing to 


im, how much more * rang would it 


c e to hope for his bleſſing upon the viola- 
k- Son of. Lis laws ! Indeed, ſo glaring an 
cc Sblurdity, fo ſhocking an impiety, this 
at Wu be, that one would think it hardly 
o SSolible to be fallen into, or neceſſary to 
in 


e guarded againſt, had we not heard ha 


itz our cars, what wild diſorders have, 
our own days, been introduced into the 


retending all the while to a peculiar in- 
macy with him : or had not our fathers 


6. ut, how not only falſchood and 
r- Xtcachery, but ſacrilege and parricide, 
it, ere, in the times before them, recommend- 
he a to the favour of Heaven under all the 


rmalities of prayer and faſting. But, 
ſuch a dependence on God as this, his 
poly word gives no encouragement, much 
the contrary. Truft 
RS doing good (Pfal. xxxvii. 3.), ſays the 
7 dfalmilt © 


ry and Solomon, after the invita- 
z.) on in my text to the ſame religious con- 
n;5 dence, preſently adds, fear the Lord, and 
his art from evil. (Prov. iii. 7.) How 


eceſſary ſoever it may appear, in the ac- 


-x- _ 

cr, unts of both philoſophy and theology, 
„eat the firſt cauſe ſhould concur with ſe- 
ap- end cauſcs in all their operations; yet, 
of any thing may be known of God from 


cher, it is this, that he is of purer eyes 


he an to lool on iniquity. (Hab. i. 13.) with 
are r degree of approbation. When, 
uld e eocrefore, he thinks fit (as for wiſe reaſons 
out me often may think fit) to ſuffer irregular 

as nd even unjuſt meaſures to take place, 
he ad ſo far to co-operate with the authors 
ul- f them, we muſt by no means ſuppoſe 
rin to favour the one or the other. Such 


oceedings can never be well-pleaſing to 


66 of order, or a righteous Fudge of all 
not BP cart. And ſhould we, to the folly 
vi t partaking in them, add the impiety of 
. kW Ms | * 
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imploring his bleſſing upon them, we 
ſhould not only fight againſt God, but at- 
1 to engage him to fight againſt him- 
Once more: The temper recommend- 
ed in my text implies not only a firm re- 
lance on God's providence at the time of 
preſenting our addreſſes to him, but an 
undeviating acquieſcence in his diſpoſal 
afterwards; far from deſponding upon 
every diſappointment, or, upon every de- 
lay of a favourahle anſwer, ſtriking out 
of the ſtraight road of duty into any 
crooked paths. When king Saul (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6, &c.), in his perplexity, found 
he could obtain no ſatisfaction from any 
of God's uſual methods of communicat- 
ing with his then favourite people, either 
by dreams, or by urim, or hy Prophets; 
the Sacred Hiſtory informs us, how moſt 
unhappily, as well as inconfiſtently, he 
d recourſe to that very method of in- 
quiry, which himſelf had before juſtly 
condemned and proſecuted with ſeverity. 
Not ſo the man after God's own heart. He 
had his diſtreſſes and dejections of mind, 
like other men; under which we find him 
more than once Crying out, My art thou 
caft down, O my_ſoul, and why art thou 
diſquieted within me ! (Pſal. xlii, xliv. and 
xxvii. Ixxi, &c.) But did he utterly faint, 
or fly to any unwarrantable expedients ? 
No : his ſure truſt was in the goodneſs of 
God (ſee partic. 1 Sam. chap. xxiv. and 
xxvi, &c.) ; and, having often experienced 
the ſufficiency of that 83 was al- 
ways willing to try the Lord's leiſure for a 
happy deliverance out of his troubles, and 
the ſeaſonable accompliſhment of all his 
deſires. There is ſomething, if poſſible, 
yet more glorious in the memorable de- 
claration of the Prophet Habbakuk : A.. 
though the fig tree ſhall not bloſſom, neither 


Hall fruit be in the vine though the labour 


of the olive ſhall fail, and the field ſhall. 
yield no meat * the flock ſhall be cut 
off from the fold, and there be no herd 


in the ſtall : yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
J will joy in the God of my falvation 1. 
(Hab. ui. 17, 18.) A pitch of reſigna- 
tion this, devoutly to be aſpired to, though 
with difficulty to be attained, by every 
good man under the like trials. Nay, 
uld any of us find cauſe to complain in 
the words of holy Job: Behold, I go for- 
__ but he ts not rg and, backward, 
cannot perceive him : on the left-hand, 
where be dah work, but 7 c bel 
3 | 4 
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| Bis be bideth himſelf on the right-hand, 
that I cannot ſee him (Job, xxiii. 8, 9.) + 
ſtill we d be ready to fay, after the 


fame pattern, Though he ſlay me, yet will. 


Jul in bin. (Job, xii. 15.) 

pon the whole: We muſt ſo truſt in 
as to uſe our own fincere endeavours : 
o endeavour, as neither to negle& God's 
aſſiſtance, nor to forfeit his favour. Then 
ſhall either the thing we wiſh for, or ſome- 
thing ſtill better, in due ſeaſon, be given 
us. For one that thut  aſketh, re- 
cti vet h; and he, that thus ſeeketh, findeth ; 
and to him, that thus Fnocketh, there ſhall 
be an opening. (Matt. vii. 8.) Which 
Leads me to conſider, JS 3 
II. The propriety o ing in 

and bn him as Key ex- 
plained, in order to obtain direction to 
our paths, and ſucceſs to our undertak- 


Now the propriety of upplying to ano- 
ther for direction or help in any inſtance, 


evidently preſuppoſes an inſufficiency in 
the perſon himſelf ſo applying; a ſuf- 


ficiegey in the perſon apphed to; and 
reaſonable encouragement from the latter, 
that he will be ready to give all neceſſary 


alſiſtance, upon proper applicatiom made 


to him. And, 1 hope, many words need 
not be uſed to ſhew the propriety of the 
practice hitherto explained, from each of 
the conſiderations here ſuggeſted. 

That a conſciouſneſs of our own infuf- 
ficiency is requiſite previouſly to our ad- 
dreſſes to Heaven, has already been ob- 
| ſerved. And, furely, every thing we feel 
within us, every thing we ſee without us, 
muſt contribute to imprint in our minds 
this mortifying, but uſeful, ſenſe of our 
own weakneſs. For, what indeed is it, 
which by any ſagacity or efforts merely 
dur own, we are able to diſcover, to con- 
trive, or to execute? With regard even 
to our ſecular affairs, we cannot foreſee 
the ſmalleſt of thoſe commonly called ac- 
cidents, upon which the ſucceſs often 
principally depends. Neither can we, 
without permiſſion at leaſt, direct any of 
thoſe inſtruments, that ſeem to be moſt 
under our direction, towards the end we 
propoſe ; nor, if we could go thus far, are 
we able to enſure that bleſſing, without 
which the acquiſition itſelf can profit us 
nothing. = 

But, if we are weak, God is ſtrong 5 yea 


his firength is made perfect in our weakneſe 


(2 Cor: xii. 9.) 3 and though, without 
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him, ve can do nothing (John, xv. 5.), yet 


through him aue may do all things. (Phil. 
iv. 13.) His wiſdom is infinite, his 

wer irreſiſtible, and his neſs equal 
I both. He knows our me - 1 N nu- 
pg wr as W war he can abundantly 
upply them. He is —— a God 
of 23 (1 Sam, l. 3.) He ſees, 
at one comprehenſive view, not only thoſe 
conſequences of things and actions, about 
which, as having ſome viſible connection, 
men of fagacity may form probable 
gueſſes, but alſo ſuch remote events, as to 


our apprehenfions ſeem moſt caſual. 


Nay, as he underſtandeth our thoughts afar 
off (Pſal. cxxxix. 2.), the contingent ef- 


ects of our free choice are not hidden 


from his view. And, ſurely, knowledge 
ſo wonderful and excellent, muſt render 
him, who is eſſentially poſſeſſed of it, in- 
finitely more capable of dire&ing us in 
all caſes, than we ourſelves, or 2 moſt 


are utterly unqualified, at leaſt with any 
certainty, to ſhew us things to come. 
True,“ ſays the refining ſceptic, will- 


ing to caft off fear (Job, xv. 4.), though | 


under the pretence of only reſtraining pray- 
er before God, the Supreme Being knows 
every thing, and can, therefore, need 
none of our informations : nay, he cer- 
tainly will do what is right upon the 
whole, without any incitement or applica- 
tion from us. Whereas, to ſuppoſe, that 
our prayers could induce him, m any given 
caſe, to act otherwiſe towards us, than he 
would of himſelf chooſe to act, were to ſup- 
poſe, that our performances or our omiſ- 
ſions could alter his purpoſes, and even 
ſubject his meaſures to ours. Or, how- 
ever, after all, how ſhall we know, when, 
or in what inſtances, he regards our ad- 
dreſſes; or whether our affairs are in 
reality bettered, or even at all affected, 
by them?“ | | 
The anſwer to all this brmgs us to con- 
ſider, what encouragement we have to 
believe, that, as God is always able, ſo 
he will, upon our application to him, be 
ready to {ſupply our wants. Let me only 
obſerve, upon how fallacious, as well 
as Rag . . a repreſentation of this 
matter, the above- mentioned exceptions 


or queries proceed. Even under the light 
of nature (if, indeed, we can form any 
adequate notion concerning it), prayers, 
I preſume, were offered to God, with a 
deſign not to inform. him . 

| ; | U 


penetrating of our fellow- creatures; who Wl 


« 2 7 G | L 
ti to acknowledge their dependence on 


a l dounty; not to work any change in 
„: purpoſes, but to render the ſupplicants 
ore proper objects of his favour. An 
„perfect Being can need no * 
y &. 7 —_— him to do what 18 11 t. Yet 
1 "> wiſe governor of moral agents may 


: 55 udge it right and reaſonable to grant 
any things to thoſe N them, who 
aeevoutly apply to him, which it 8 be 
either right nor reaſonable to confer on 
aach others, as are too proud to care for his 
ep, or even to have him in their 


| wb oughts, (Pal. x. 4.) | 

- But, in whatever light the caſe of frail 
... ortals upon earth, invoking the tranſ- 
n eendent Majeſty of heaven, might have 
e e ppeared to our unaſſiſted ſpeculations, 


the diſcoveries, which God hath made to 
es of his will and our duty, have happily 
cleared up this among many important 
queſtions. The ſame God, who is the 
Supreme diſpenſer of all bleſſings, muſt 
bave an unqueſtionable right to beſtow his 
oon gifts on his own conditions: and he 
bath been pleaſed, wiſely and graciouſly, 
0 declare our aſking 
the principal conditions, on which we muſt 
expect to obtain them. I ſay, wiſely and 
graciouſly; for, as it is of the utmoſt im- 
pvortance to our innocence and our hap- 


o nothing contributes more towards pre- 
a icrving ſuch a ſenſe always freſh in our 
wind, than conſtant applications to him. 


he 3 And, accordingly, the examples and de- | 
7 larations, that occur in his holy word, 


in favour of ſuch applications, are too 
aumerous to be all here produced, and, I 


4 truſt, alſo are ſo well known, that I need 
iy 1 1 ot detain you with any diſtinct recital of 
d- chem. * N 

In v UA 


. And here, indeed, it is, that we Chriſt- 
aans may moſt ſafely ground our hopes in 
performance, from which (if we ſhould 
tall have thought of it) an awful appre- 
benſion of God's perfections, and of our 


's enn unworthineſs, 1 5 otherwiſe have 
„ greatly diſcouraged, if not utterly deter- 
Aly cd, us. We may now come boldly unto the 
0e of grace (Heb. iv. 16.) : ef 2 


f, in compliance with his laſt and fulle 


* lirection to mankind upon this article, we 
5 io far acknowledge our unfitneſs for the 
vi high privilegeof directly approaching him, 


as to alk in the name, not, of departed 


os unts, or even of angels, but of the one 
but . 
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Mediator, 8 in whom be has 


them of him one of 


3h Epineſs, that we ſhould be habitually ſen- 
ble of our continual dependence on him, 
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declared Himſel leaſed. (1. Tim. 
ii. 5. Matt. 1 7.) A — which 
at once removes all objection to the pro- 
priety of this duty, and affords the hum- 
le- minded Chriſtian the ſtrongeſt induce- 
ment to continue inſtant in it (Rom. xi. 
60: J. — ab comfortable 
preval CINCACY. . * 
We 2 . 


der the gd e 
under the go iſpenſation, e 

ſince the — ow eee. of God's 
will has been cloſed, and miracles have 
ceaſed, the beſt of men are ſeldom favour- 
ed with any ſuch direct anſwers as are re- 
corded to have been given, not only to the 
high- prieſt aſking counſel of God in 3 
way peculiar to the Jewiſh c οο my, but 
to other pious perſons ſpreading their 
caſes, and pouring out their hearts before 
him. Nat but that, even then, we find 
him ſometimes repreſented as a God that 
bideth himſelf. (Ifai. Av. 15.) And if, 
notwithſtanding, good men conſtan 
addreſſed him, as the God that hearei 
prayer (Pal. Ixv. 2.), it ſhould be ſuffi- 
cient for our encouragement to be told by 
himſelf, that, though we may not always 
receive immediate anſwers, we ought al- 
<vays 10 pray, and nat to faint. TE , 
XVi1i. 1.) Neither is it at all — 
that we ſhould be able, with ex 

to diſtinguiſh ſuch vouchſafements of fa- 
vour as are granted in return for our hum- 


ble petitions, from the — evidences 
of ones and goodne If th 
ſame kind of n above be 

in theſe days given, or in the ſame di 
tinguiſhable. manner, as in the days of 
old, ſtill we are aſſured, that devout ap- 


, 


where we cannot clearly trace the foot- 


ſteps of a divine interpoſition, we may 
ſee_reaſon enough to reſt ſatisfied, that 
our prayers have not returned empty in- 
to our boſoms. We cannot err in 

ing every bleſſing we have; to the bounty 


of Providence: nor will any of our en- 


joyments loſe its reliſh, by being conſider- 
ed as the gift of God. 

6 Before f conclude this head, you will 
permit me briefly to apply what has been 
obſerved upon the propriety and: effica 
of aſking trom God wiſdom 3 
to ſome of the e kinds of wiſdom, 
and ſuch as are the moſt uſual objects of 
men's aims and purſuits. — 3 
| or 


hopes of its 


, 


$26 _ 
Nor will even the wiſdom of this world, 
ſo much of it, I mean, as can deſerve to 
be called wiſdom (for I meddle not with 
that low cunning which ſometimes uſurps 
the name), need to be wholly left out of 
this application: fo far, otherwiſe, that 


= & am perſuaded) the wiſeſt manager of 


ecular affairs may find the time he has 
employed in imploring the favour of 
Heaven, ſooner or later, turning to the 
beſt account. 
obſervation,” how much the outward pro- 
ſperity, and (which is of far greater mo- 
ment) the inward ſatisfaction and happi- 
neſs of the man, generally depends upon 
the firſt ſettin — of the youth; 
upon his own — or the choice made 
for him, of his occupation or profeſſion, 
of- his companions and his friends. The 
adjuſtment of theſe points, therefore, muſt 
be one principal object of worldly wiſdom : 
nor, indeed, can the young man proceed 
upon too mature deliberation, or with too 
advice, where he is ſo nearly in- 
tereſted. Yet, when all is done, our beſt- 
formed judgments can, in caſes of this 
nature, riſe no higher than to probable 
conjectures. And to whom can we ſo 
properly have recourſe, jointly with our 
other methods of conſultation, as to that 
wiſe and good Being, who alone ſees whe- 
ther poverty or riches, whether an ob- 


ſcure or an elevated ftation, or (which 


ſeems generally moſt eligible) a mean be- 
tween the two extremes, is beſt ſuited to 
our abilities or our tempers; and who on- 
Jy is able to feed us with food (Prov. 
XXX. 8.), or to place us in a ſituation con- 
venient for us? | 

Then, as to that important-branch of 
human wiſdom, which is employed in go- 
2 ourſelves, or in rightly ordering 
our affections and actions: the fear of the 


Lord is certainly the beginning of this wiſ- 


dom (Pal. cxi. 10.), and application to 
him not only the inſtituted means, but one 
of the beſt natural methods for attaining 
it. Into a malicious ſoul, as the ſon of Si- 
rach hath obſerved, wiſdom ſhall not enter, 
nor dwell in a body that is ure unto ſin. 
Wiſd. i. 4.) And we Chriſtians know, 
yet higher authority, that fe/bly luſte 


evar againſt the foul (1 Pet. ii. 11. ); 4 


grieve God's holy ſpirit (Eph. iv. 30. 
which dwelleth in Ae e I Theff 
v. 19.) his bleſſed influences. But here, 
devout prayer comes in to our relief: 


© this, when duly performed, not only con- 


Fr is 
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It is matter of common 


frame: 


* 
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ciliates the needful ſuccours of divine 
grace, but ſtrengthens our rational powers, 
and checks the impetuoſity of our craving 
appetites. Accordingly,” we find our 
Lord, who knew what was in man, and 
his Apoſtles after his example, almoſt 
conſtantly joining prayer with watching, 
in their exhortations upon this point. 
Yet, if poſſible, ſtill more expedient 
muſt it be, to aſk of God that wiſdom, 
which is to give us underſtanding in the 
things o God. (1 Cor. ii. 14.) Theſe 
(as St. Paul informs us) the natural man 
receiveth not, neither can he know them ; be- 
cauſe they are Ke diſcerned. I am 
aware, this declaration may ſeem to relate 
to the original diſcovery of the ſaving 
truths of the goſpel, and to man's inabi- 
lity of arriving at the knowledge of them 
by any i powers of his own, rather 
than to the ordinary attainment of ſuch 
knowledge after they are revealed: in 
reſpe& of which, our rational faculties may 
certainly be of uſe, and cannot be too 
fai exerciſed. However, what has 
juſt been obſerved, of the efficacy of de- 
votion, in regard to moral wiſdom, is yet 
more applicable to divine knowledge. 
Frequent prayer 1s not leſs needful to the 
ſupport of our ſpiritual life, than regular 
food is to the ſuſtenance of our animal 
and, as to improvement 1n 
Chriſtian knowledge and practice, prayer 
1s not only by God's appointment a con- 
dition, but, in its own tendency, an in- 
ſtrument thereof: by elevating our 
thoughts, 1t enlarges our 3 capa- 
city, and, by calming our inferior paſſions, 
it prepares us for the illapſes of the ſpirit 
of grace: the reality of whoſe operations 
upon our ſpirits, it cannot furely be more 
difficult to believe, than that of many other 


things, about whoſe exiſtence we have no 


doubt, though we are equally unable to 
define the manner of them, And yet, af- 
ter all, one of the ſafeſt methods with 
many, and a neceſſary method with us all, 
of aſking from God ſpiritual wiſdom, 1s 
that of ſeeking his direction, and hearken- 
ing what he faith to us, in the ſtanding re- 
ws. No he hath given us: not ſo much 
relying upon extraordinary illuminations, 
which we have no peculiar right to ex- 
pect, and concerning which we may eaſily 
miſtake, as, upon the ordinary influences 
of divine grace, aſſiſting our own fin- 
cere endeavours, and accompanying the 
means of God's appointment: ſuch as read- 

. . ing 


: , 


and meditatirig upon his written word, 
"= devoutly itcoding his worſhip and 
Jinances; in communion with his church: 
W which methods the generality of Chriſt- 
ns may always beſt ſatisfy themſelves, 
t they are regularly conſulting the 
acles of God, and obtaining that in- 
Srmation, which will mate them wiſe unto 
ation. But, to return. ERA 
Ech, in regard to human learning, 
et wiſdom, which men's own painful 
ady may ſeem moſt capable of acquir- 
ig; this, alſo, as far as it is deſirable, 
nd deſirable, ſurely, it muſt be, in its 
Proper order), may; with great propriety; 
Have a place in our addreſſes to the Father 
RS /btis. If God himſelf declares to 
| des, that he putteth cviſdom in the hearts 
all that are wiſe-hearted, in all manner 
workmanſhip ( xod. xxxi. 5, 6.) ; and 
x {kill in agriculture is by Iſaiah expreſly 
id to come from him (Iſai. xxviii. 29.) ; 
cch attainments as ſeem more directly 
Intellectual, cannot but, with at leaſt equal 
7 1 gi aſked of, 7 aſcribed to, the 
Cod of the ſpirits of eſh. Fe is the 
1 — . 4 1 4 our faculties. 
bim we live, and move, and have our 
eing. (Acts, xvii. 28.) And, as he muſt; 
W=Fherefore; be conſtantly preſent with our 
minds, and conſcious of all their work- 
gs, he can (we may be ſure) always 


apt; either his ordinary influences, or 
if ever he thinks fit) his extraordinary 
Wag terpoſitions, to their operations, agree- 
oh to the nature Himſelf hath given 
bem. There is, indeed, ſomething not 
tay to be otherwiſe accounted for, not 
nly in thoſe ſudden turns of thought and 
hanges of reſolution in the common af- 
irs of life, which yet are often found to 
ave been of no ſmall importance to the 
erſons concerned, but alſo in the advan- 
es ſometimes made, and diſcoveries 
ruck out, by ſtudious men; in ways not 
ec ſurpriſing to themſelves than to others: 
if (which was once ſaid of king Saul) 
ad gave them another heart (1 Sam. x. 
.) on ſuch occaſions, - But, without en- 
— farther into a ſubject, which it may 
e neither eaſy nor needful to explain, I 
all leave with you the remarkable words 
Pp Elihu : God ſpealeth once, yea twice, yet 
an perceiveth it not: in a dream; in a 
"3 % of the night, when deep fleep falleth 
een men; in en upon a bed : then 
S eneth the ears of men, and ſealeth their 
"A - 
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May I not add, that the ſame ſeriouſ. i 


neſs of thought, the ſame abſtraction from 


ſecular cares, and fixedneſs of attention 
to an inviſible object, which acts of de- 
votion require, muſt be proportionably 


ſerviceable in the contemplation of ab- 


ſtracted truths, and the acquiſition of men- 
tal accompliſhments ? And, as the regu- 
lar exertion of ſuch acts muſt naturally . 
tend to render thoſe qualificativns habi- 
tual, may it not be ſuppoſed to have a . 
like tendency wean procuring the af- 
fiſtance we implore) to qualify us for in- 

veſtigating the more abſtruſe points of 
ſcience? Any excellency therein being 


known to call for all that diſengaged com- 


poſure of ſoul and ſteadineſs of applica- 
tion, to which our minds can be work 
up in the profecution of them. | 
But, what might perhaps better deſerve . 
a diſtin& illuſtration (would the time per- 
mit me to enlarge upon it), is the benefi- 
cial efficacy of the religious 8 in 
regard to the ſubſequent exerciſe and 
continued poſſeſſion, as well as the firſt 
attainment, of this kind of erudition; or, 
in another view of the ſame thing, the 
folly and danger of a ſelf-conceited neg- 
lect of God's bleſſing; not only as an 
hindrance to our improvement, but as a 
temptation to. the abuſe, and a fore-run- 
ner of the loſs, of whatever eminence we 


may be permitted to arrive at, in that 


way. Let it ſuffice, then, juſt to intimate, 


how material a difference may, at leaſt. 


frequently, be obſerved, between the 1n- 
devout ſcholar on one hand, and the pious 
ſtudent (though a proficient of ods an 
equal, perhaps, lower, claſs) on the other. 
Should the former ſucceed (and I will not 
ſay, but that he may ſucceed), ſo far as 
to repleniſh his mind with uncommon 
treaſures of learning, and to produce to 
public view many admired monuments of 
it; yet, while unreſtrained by any ſuch 
reflections as piety would ſuggeſt, how 
apt is he, like the vaunting #ing of Baby- 
lon (Iſai. xxvi. 3.), to aſſume to himſelf 
the glory of all his mighty atchievements, 


and, with a ſelf-applauding conſciouſneſs, 


to ſurvey - thoſe ſtately ſtructures, which 
he has, with ſo much magnificence, been 
erecting! And, if he is not, like the ſame 
example of fallen pride, ſuddenly de- 
graded from his boaſted pre-eminence, 
and, deplorably reduced even below the 
common level of man's underſtanding, 


how generally is he found applying his 
unſanctiſied 


- 
* 


— 


to authority, ſingularity, 


- 
oo 


anQified knowledge to the purpoſes of 
oſtentation, inſolence towards inferiors, 
diſdainful treatment of equals, oppoſition 
| perhaps hereſy, 
and at length infidelity ? Whereas, the 
wiſdom, which is from above, is firſt pure, 
then peaceable. (Jam. iii. 17.) That know- 
tedge, which is the gift of God, in re- 
ward of diligent ſtudy, recommended by 
undiſſembled devotion and fingleneſs of 
heart, is more modeſt in its application, 
more beneficial in its fruits. The man of 
real learning, if at the ſame time a man 
of rational piety, is always ready to em- 
ploy his abilities, not in attacking decent 
order and eſtabliſhed truth, but in de- 
fending and ſupporting them. He con- 
fiders, that not only the extraordinary ma- 


aifeſlations of the ſpirit (1 Cor. xii. 7.) in 
4 leider, but the ordi- 
nary communications of grace in ſucceed- 
ing ages, were, and ſtill are given, to 
every man to profit withal. If he, there- 
fore, ſhould be zealous of ſuperior gifts, 
or be conſcious of any capacity of excel- 
ling, he propoſes, not to aſtoniſi man- 
kind by ſome bold paradox, but to bene- 
fit them by ſound doctrine. Not by 


ſpeaking 2 things, to draw away 
im 


(Acts, xx. 30.) 3 but, 


22 aſter 
with all lowlineſs and meekneſs, io keep the 


unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. (Eph. 
iv. 2, 3.) fo a word, he ſeeks that he may 
excell, not to the unſettling, but to the edi- 
ing of the church. (1 Cor. xiv. 12.) 
aut 1 ſten, | 
III. To ſubjoin a few reflections ſuited 
to the ſubject, by way of concluſion from 


the whole. 


And, firſt, If a devout frame of mind, 
habitually truſting in God, and on all oc- 
caſions ready to wy up to and acknow- 
ledge him, be of ſo much importance to 
the direction of our paths, then, a little 
time ſpent in the cultivation of this tem- 
per, by religious exerciſes, ſhould not be 

dged by any of the ſeekers after wiſ- 
2 as if it were thrown away or miſ- 
employed. Rather, ſurely, we, of 
this place in particular, conſider it as one 
of the moſt valuable advantages which 
our preſent ſituation affords us, that, 
whilſt it enables us to cultivate every 
branch of uſeful literature, at a diſtance 
from diſtracting cares about the accom- 
modations of lite, it invites us to ſeek firſt 
the kingdom of God (Matt. vi. 33.), and 
40 recommend ourſelves, and all our 


* 
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ſtudies, to him, each morning and even- 


ing, in the well-digeſted forms of truth 
and ſoberneſs, provided. by our church, 
Many of you, 1 ſuppoſe, mult ſhortly be 
called forth into a very different ſcene of 
ng, where the ſame daily opportuni- 
ties for public worſhip, that are here open 
to you, can but rarely be expected. And 
happy will it be for ſuch among you as 
can no longer partake of theſe valuable 
privileges, if you transfer ſome reſem- 
ces of them into thoſe ſmaller domeſtic 
ſocieties, to, which you may reſpectively 
belong. But happier, fill, ſhall we all 
be, either here or elſewhere, if, by ſuper- 
adding to the devotions of the temple, or 
the family, thoſe of the cloſet hkewiſe, we 
contract an acquaintance, and maintain a 
conſtant intercourſe, with the Father and 
God of our lives : by this means ſecuring, 
as far as on this fide heaven we can 2 
cure, that perfect peace (Iſai. xxvi. 3.) 
and ſerenity of temper which he only en- 
Joys, whoſe mind is ſtayed on God; and 
for which this world itſelf, with all its 
glories, can furniſh out no equivalent. 
Again: If God's direction and aſſiſt- 
— ſo neceſſary to the right ordering 
of our ſteps, and the happy iſſue of our 
undertakings, then let each of us, before 
we engage in any undertaking, at leaſt of 
moment, not only implore his favour, but 
juſtify our hopes of it, by firlt aſſuring 
our hearts before him. For if, upon an 
upright inquiry into the nature of our 
ſchemes, and of our propoſed methods of 
conducting them, our heart condemn us not 
(1 John wi. 21.), we may then proceed 


with cheerfulneſs and activity, with hum- 


ble confidence towards God, that he will 
either at preſent grant us our heart's de- 
fire, or, by providing ſome better thing 
for us, in his own good time, fulfil all our 
minds. But, /bould our heart condemn us, 
God is greater than our heart, and Enoweth 


 allthings (1 John iii. 20.) f: and we may al- i 


ſure ourſelves, that there is no wiſdom, nor 
underſtanding, nor counſel, againſt him. 
(Prov. xxi. 30.) Nor will it avail us to 
cry unto God with our mouths, or to acknow- 


ledge him with our tongues, ſo long as we 


regard iniquity. in our hearts (Pſal. Ixvi. 
17, 18,): our prayers, inſtead of being 


favourably heard by him, will, in this 
caſe, themſelves be turned into tin. Th: 
ſacrifice of the wicked, as ſuch, is an aboni- i 
nation; how much more when he bringeth 
it with a wicked mind! (Prov. xxi. 2 Te 
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1505 ſhort; if we would fo aſt as to receive, 
muſt firſt ſee that we af# not amiſs. 
im. iv. 3.) We muſt evaſ6 our hands 


e, or expect that he ſhould proſper our 
{or +. ö 
lay: If the direction of our paths 
nde ſucces of our purſuits depend fo 
ae on our own underſtandings, rather 
entirely on the providence of God, 
es, whatever our accompliſhments or 
Sq uifitions may be, let us 1 
Sn :s the giver of them all: Let not the 
* man glory in his wiſdom, neither let 
GEE mighty man glory in his might; let not 
rieb man glery in his riches (Jer. ix. 
24): bet % him that glorieth, glory 
be Lord. (1 Cor. i. 31.) The great 


being exalied above meaſure (2 Cor. xii. 
. to which himſelf had been expoſed, 
en by the abundance of the revelations 
parted to him, almoſt every-where ſets 
rſelf, with more than ordinary vehe- 
nc, to beat down the pride, the 
ritual pride more eſpecially, of his 
|. Snrverts, by this, among other reflec- 
rns, that all the advantages by which 
ir ey er from others (1 Cor. iv. 7.), were 
ly derived from their common Lord; 


re 94 0 5 
of were therefore arguments for caution 
at d feartulneſs, rather than juſt occa- 


s for arrogance and. pteſumption : 
7755 Id, evhat hath any of us, that eve did 
receive? the reputed favours of for- 
ee, the endowments of nature, the re- 
ads of induſtry, and the 23388 of 
1 d? 


brother becauſe we pots him to 


ul day, when our great maſter ball 
ne and rechon with us all (Matt. xxv. 


3 J when (in this ſenſe alſo) he that hath 


i5.), nothing beyond what he muſt 
r; and he that hath 
_hcrcd little, if he have but been dili- 
tin improving that little, ſhall find 
== dchciency. 3 
Lo conclude: We are paſſing throu 


ictly account 


t in the conſequences of our conduct in 
of infinite importance to us; where we 
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innocency, before we beg God's aſſiſt- 


us. S.. Paul, conſcious of the danger / 


Jay upon his God. (Tai. 


ſhall direct our hs. 


cred much abill find nothing over (2 Cor. 


h 
world, of no great moment in iel, , 


4 [Me 
* - * * 


not to be ſurmounted by any wiſdom of 
ftrength of our own. In this ftran 
land have the deſcendants of Adam (Gen: 
Ui.) been doomed to ſojourn, ever fince 
our common parent was driven from pa- 
radiſe, for his diſtruſt of God's direction, 
and his affectation of forbidden know- 
ledge : 2 wretched indeed muſt the 
days of the years of this our pilgrimage have 
bern, had Hot a ſame G44, 25 Fr 
remembering mercy, found means to give us 
the comfort of his help again, and to flabliſb 
us with his free ſpirit (Pal. li. 12.) : had 
he not granted us his word for a lamp untd 
our feet and a light unto our paths, (Pal, 
exix. 105.) Who, then, is among you, that 
eareth the Lord, yet at certain ſeaſons 
wwalketh in darkneſs, and hath no light ® 
Let him truſt in the'name of the Lord, and 
. Io.) And, if 
ſome of our fellow-travellers, neglectin 
this gracious offer from Heaven, will 
rather chooſe to lindle a fire of their owng 
and to compaſs themſelves about with ſparks 


ough, after wandering in the light o 


their fire and of the ſparks that they baue 


kindled, they can hope for nothing but to 


lie down in ſorrow (Iſai. I. 11.), let us, 


by accepting his guidance, give glory 10 
yd Lord our God, before he cauſe darkneſs, 


and before our feet flumble "_— the dark . 


mountains. (Jer. xiii. 16. et our ears, 


with grateful attention, hear his word be- 


hind us, ſaying, This is the way, walk ye 
in it, when we turn to the right hand, and 
when we turn to the left (Iſa. xxx. 21. ): 
or (in the language of my text) Let us, 
in all our ways, acknowledge him, and he 
He ſhall guide us 
with his counſel, and after that receive us 


to. glory. (Pfal. Ixxiit. 24.) 


SERMON VI, 
The Neceſſity of Watchſulneſs from 
the Uncertainty of Lite. 5 


MaTTHEW, xxv. 13. 


Watch therefore: for ye know neither the day nor 
the hour, wherein the Son of Man cometh, .. 


E have in this and the foregoing _ 
chapter, one of the laſt and longeſt, 
and, in many reſpects, moſt remarkable, 
our bleſſed-Lord to his be- 

loved 


diſcourſes 
Mm 


Ko 
find ourſelves in the midft of ſnares not 
to. be guarded againſt, and of difficulties . 


*T a 


- wvihtation of the 


5390 _ DOMESTIC 
loved Apoſlles; and my text in particular 


contains a piece of advice which he in- 
culcates through the whole by repeated 
admonition —5 a variety of illuſtrations: 
a circumſtance, which muſt itſelf recom- 
mend the advice to our regard; eſpecially 
fince we know that, in this inſtance 
particularly, what he ſaid unto his Apol- 
tles be ſaid unto all, (Comp. Mark, xi. 
27 by the coming of the Son of Man 
may be underſtood, either that dreadful 
Jewiſh people, which 
not long after ended in the deſtruction of 
their city and government; or the ſecond 
cothing of our Lord to judge the whole 
world : and it is probable, from ſeveral 
alluſions throughout, that he had both 
| theſe great events in view. The former 


of them, however, 2 it may, like 


other hiſtorical facts, turniſh us with 
many uſeful leſſons of inſtruction, cannot 
now, as having been long fince paſt, be 
to us an object of expectation or an occa- 
ſion of watchfulneſs. And foraſmuch as 
the latter (1 mean the 81 5 judgment) 
was certainly at our Lord's delivering 
this caution, and may be even now, at 
the diſtance of ſome ages, it has been 
uſual, and cannot be improper in apply- 
ing his reaſoning and advice to ourſelves, 
to ſubſtitute in its room, or rather to join 
with it, another event, _— important 
in its conſequences, yet equally uncertain 
as to the time of its approach. And ſuch 
exactly is that of each man's death in par- 
ticular : an event which, beſides all other 
motives to conſtant watchfulneſs that it 
has in common with the general judg- 
ment, has this peculiarly awakening cir- 
cumftance, that the time of it cannot, 
though that of the general judgment 
ſhould, be very far from any of us. 
From the words then, confidered in 
this view, I am naturally led to treat 
upon preparation for death and judg- 
ment: a ſubject, ſuppoſed indeed tò be 
ſo generally well underſtood, as to need 
to but ſparingly inculcated by the 
preacher, or however but ſlightly re- 
rded by the hearer ; but a ſubject in 
itſelf of the laſt importance to both; and 
not the Jeſs ſo on accound of the common- 
neſs of it. Want of conſideration is, in 
fact, in moiſt caſes, a far more general 


hindrance to men's improvement here, 


and their falvation hereafter, than. want 
A knowledge: and whoever ſurveys the 
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ſtate of the world about him, will find 
cauſe to think, that the duty of watch- 
fulneſs and preparation for the hour of 
death, however well-known, is yet by 
no means on that account unworthy of a 
place among our public exhortations. 

And, that we may employ our medi- 
tations thereupon as uſefully as miay be at 
preſert, I ſhall take occaſion, from my 
text, as above explained, | 
I. Firſt, To repreſent to you the na- 
ture of watchfulneſs ; and to ſpecify ſome 
principal ingredients in, and concomi- 
tants of, this duty; and then, 

II. Secondly, To enforce the neceſ- 
ſity of the conſtant practice of this duty, 
from, the uncertainty of our lives, and 
our ignorance of the day or the hour where- 
in the Son of Man cometh. 

Firſt, then: As to the nature of the 
duty here required; if we conſider watch- 
fulneſs in general, and without reference 
to any particular event, it will imply, a 
ſedate, thoughtful, and collected frame 
of mind; ny, ie the powers of the 


foul awake, and the light of reaſon and 


conſcience (that candle of the Lord) con- 
ſtantly burning ; a being 6n our guard 
againſt treachery from within, and in a 
poſture of defence againſt aſſaults from 
without: in ſhort, a keeping our hearts 
evith all diligence (Prov. iv. 23.), and (in 
the Apoſtle's expreſſion) a walking cir- 
cumſpettly ; not as fools (Eph. v. 15.), 
without thought or caution, but with the 
care and ts fare of wiſe men. 

But that particular relation, which the 


watching in my text bears to our Lord's 


coming, requires that our thoughts ſhould 
not only be kept awake and active, but 
have a ſpecial attention to that great 
event. Watching then, in this es. 
muſt imply, an habitual remembrance and 


ſteady expectation of death and judg- 


ment; a lively and awful ſenſe of their 
ſuperlatively important conſequences to 
us; and a proportionahle care and ſolici- 
tude, throughout our whole lives, to 
prepare ourſelves for them. 

In ſhort; the true Chriſtian watch- 
man muſt be conſtantly upon guard; 
always bearing in mind, that the preſent. 
life is a ſtate, not of reſt and ſecurity, 
but of duty and danger : that his continu- 
ance in this ſtate can be but ſhort, and 
that he is every moment liable to be diſ- 
charged from it; that, notwithſtanding 
this, his behaviour in this ſhort life, * 

| the 
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the poſture his ſpiritual affairs are found 
in when his Land comes to call him out 
of it, muſt determine his condition of 
happineſs or miſery to all eternity. | 

ot that by the daty of conſtant watch- 
ing we are required to be every moment 
of our lives actually thinking of our Lord's 
coming, -or even for _— —— part of 
them directly and form reparing for 
it. The former 1s in itlelk impoſſible ; 
and the latter would be incompatible with 
the general condition of mankind, and the 
ſeveral exhortations in Holy Scripture to 
induſtry in, and attention to, the buſineſs 
of our ſecular callings (Rom. xii. 11.). 
And to go no farther, than to the parable 
of which my text is the concluſion 3 we 
find, that a total exemption from ſlum- 
bering, or from yielding to the calls for 
repairing our nature, is not expected as a 
neceſſary condition of our entering into 
the marriage ; but only ſuch an habitual 
frame of mind as ſhall be capable of 
ſpeedily rouſing and recollecting itſelf 


upon the moſt unexpected ſummons. For 


we read, while the bridegroom tarried, 


they all, that is the wiſe as well as the 
fooliſh virgins, /lumbered and ſlept (Matt. 
xxv. 5, &c,): but then, the former, 
having timely provided themſelves with 
oil for their lamps, could ſoon become 
ready, and were accordingly admitted; 
whereas the latter, having neglected to 
make ſuch proviſion in due ſeaſon, were 
for ever excluded. 5 
And thus much may ſuffice by way of 
deſcription of — in general, 
and alſo as it particularly implies a ſtate of 
* for death and judgment. 


ndeed, ſince we cannot be in ſuch a 


ſtate without a life of obedience to all the 


commands of God; in order to give you 
a full accourft of the ſeveral branches of 
ſuch watchfulneſs and preparation, I ſhould 
give you a catalogue of all the inſtances 
of duty we owe to God, our neighbour, 
and ourſelves. An undertaking too com- 
prehenſive to be here engaged in. How- 
ever, as Holy Scripture, and indeed the 
very import of the term, point out to us 
ſome diſpoſitions and practices, which 
either enter into the notion of watchful- 
neſs, or are cloſely connected with it; it 
may be proper to ſpecify a few of 
theſe, f 

1. And the firſt that I ſhall mention 
is ſobriety. We find watchfulneſs and 


ſobriety almoſt conſtantly joined toge- 
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ther in the New Teſtament. Thus be 


ſober, be vigilant (1 Peter, v. 8.), ſays 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, It us watch and 


be ſober (1 Theſſ. v. 6.) . Our bleſſed 
Lord has been particularly careful to in- 
culcate the neceſſity of this habit of mind, 
and the danger of the contrary one: Tal 
heed (ſays he) that your hearts be not over- 
charged with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, 
and ſo that day come upon you unawares 
(Luke, xxi. 34.). And again, But and if 
the ſervant ſhall ſay in his 1 My Lord 
delayeth his coming, and ſhall begin to 
eat and to drink and to be drunken ; the 
Lord of that ſervant ſhall come in a day 
when he looketh not for him, and at an 
hour when he is not aware, and ſhall cut 
him aſunder, and appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites (Matt. xxiv. 48, &c.). 

Had Scripture indeed been filent upon 
this point, yet experience and the very 
nature of things muſt convince us, what 
an irreconcileable oppoſition there is be- 
tween intemperance on one hand, and ſuch 
a frame of mind on the other, as can 
with any propriety be called watchfulneſs, 
eſpecially when conſidered as preparative 
to our Lord's coming. Fle/bly lufts, in 
the natural tendency, war againſt the 
ſoul (1 Peter, ii. 11.); and in propor- 
tion as we indulge and give ſtrength to 
the former, we neceſſarily weaken, 
and at length deſtroy, the powers of the 
latter. This is true of all the powers of 
the mind; but is more eminently ſo of 
thoſe, which are converſant about heaven 
and heavenly things. An habitual indul- 
gence in ſenſual gratifications inſenſibly 
wears out the impreſſions of religion, and 
deſtroys that ſeriouſneſs, that awful re- 
gard to the things of another world, 
which it above all things concerns us 
inviolably to maintain. The ſoul, in ſuch 
a ſituation, is quite immerſed, and as 
it were diffolved, in the pleaſures of 
ſenſe ; and cannot ſo much as lift up its 
eyes unto heaven. And how amazing 
mult the arreſt of death be to any one in 
ſuch circumſtances! what an account 
will a ſervant thus ſurpriſed, be able to 
give to his Lord at his coming! 

2. For the like reaſon induſtry is 
another qualification, if not neceſſarily 
implied in the notion of watchfulneſs, yet 
cloſely connected with it. It is Solomon's 
obſervation, that /lothfulneſs cafleth into a 
deep, ſleep (Prov. xix. 15.) Our facul- 
ties by diſuſe becom̃e indiſpoſed and unfit 
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for ation. And by God's juſt appoint- 
ment a negle&t to employ our powers 
either of body or mind is . ſuc- 
ceeded by an inability to uſe them to any 
purpoſe. Accordingly our Bleſſed 
yr (in the parable immediately follow- 
ing my text) repreſents. the ſlothful ſer- 
vant as not only milling his reward, but 
as loſing his talent itſelf. Hence by idle- 
neſs we become not only uſeleſs but cum- 
berſome to the community in which we 
live: we fall below the brute, and even 
the inanimate parts of the creation 
which all, ſome way or other, anſwer the 
end of their being, and none of which 
can erly be termed, idle. By this 
we diſturb the harmony, and break in 
mpon the ſettled order, of the univerſe; 
whilſt we neglect to fill up our place in it 
honoumbly and worthily. And need 1 
obſerve hat the conſequence of this mutt 
be in another world ? Is he fit to be tranſ- 
1 into a kingdom of glory, and to 
| ſhine as a {tar in the other world, who has 
been only a blemifh and incumbrance of 
this ? or rather, might we pot have ſafely 
concluded, even without a revelation far 
it, that the unprofitable ſervant would be 
finally caft into that ſtate of darkneſs to 
which his inaQtivity. naturally as well as 
judicially leads (Matt. xxv. 30.)}? 
And if induſtry in a general view of it, 
as it relates to our character as men, be 
ſo neceffary a branch of watchfulneſs ; 
how much more fo mult it be in reference 
to our high calling as Chriflians ? a call- 
ing which is indeed repreſented as an eaſy 
yok 


e, and a light burthen; and ſuch it 


certainly is, either in compariſon with 
any 3 inſtitution of religion, or with 
the practice of ſin; at lea after ſome 
progreſs made in the offices of it. But a 
oke and a burthen it is, 3 
binding us to ſeveral duties, and ſubje 
ing us to ſeveral trials, arduous in them- 


ſelves, and rendered ftill more difficult 


to us, by our indiſpoſition, both natural 


and acquired, towards them. Even the 
leaſantneſs to be met with in a virtuous 
25 does not (as indeed no true pleaſant- 
neſs can] conſiſt in an entire freedom 
from action and employment. A reli- 
gious life is a flate of perpetual motion, 
of continued progreſſion in virtue and 


Holineſs. We Chriſtians are a people 


under peculiar obligations to be zealous 
of good works (Tit. ii. 14.): we are 
bound by all the ties of gratitude, and 
encouraged. by all the aſſurances of ſuc- 
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ceſs, to grow in grace (2 Peter, iii. 18. ), 
to go on unto perfection (Heb. vi. 1.), to 
abound in the work of the Lord (1 Cor. 
xv. 58.). The difficulties of our Chriſ- 
tian profeſſion may be, and have been, 
miſrepreſented; but they need not be 
miſrepreſented in order to convince us, 
that we muſt have our loins girt, as well 
as our lights burning (I. uke, xii. 35, 36.) 
if we would approve ourſelves ſer- 
vants, that in earneſt wait for their 
Lord. 

3. This ſuggeſts to us another ne- 
ceſſary branch of Chriſtian watchful- 
neſs; I mean, heavenly-mindedneſs, or 
indifference to the concerns of this world 
m compariſon with thoſe of the other. T 
ſay, in compariſon only: for whatever 
fome retired aſcetics, ſome  over-{train- 
ed enthuſiaſts, may pretend, whilſt we 
live in this world it is not expected by 
him, who placed us here, that we ſhould 


either ſeclude ourſelves from it, or live 


wholly above it. But though we may 
commendably employ ſome part of our 
thoughts, ſome ſhare of our induſtry, 
upon worldly things, and ſhall ordinarily 
find it our duty to do ſo; ftill we muſt be 
careful not to let our affection fix there. 
An affection for this world, and an acqui- 
eſcence in the poſſeſſions of it, muſt be 
very inconſiſtent with that watchfulneſs, 
which implies a continual expectation of 
being called out of it. Our Bleſſed Lord, 
in a paſſage already hinted at, has, in 
terms very remarkable to our preſent 
purpoſe, at once expreſſed the nature 
and criminal degree of worldly ſolicitude, 
its fatal influence upon our preparation 
for death, and our great proneneſs to be. 
overtaken by it. Tale heed that your 
hrarts be not overcharged with—the cares of 


this life ; and fo that day come upon you un- 


. azwares (Luke, xxi. 34. ). 


Unawares indeed that day muſt come 


-upon the worldly-minded man ; his chief 


good, his treaſure, is on this fide the 
grave; and he finds it neceſſary, in order 
to enjoy any tolerable quiet, to. put far 
from him, and as much as poſſible to 
forget, that uncomfortable moment, 
which is to be the period of his. happi- 
neſs. And, oh Death, if the remembrance 


F thee is ſo bitter (Eecleſ. xli. 1.), how 


much more bitter muſt thy near approach 
be, to the man, who liveth at reſt in his 
poſſeſſions ! how unwelcome the ſummons. 


to ariſe and depart from this his reft! (Mic. 


ll, 10.) how cutting the thought of pre- 


feutly 


how like a "rapes muſt death needs come on 
all thoſe that dwell, thoſe (1 mean) that 
in their hearts ; their a 31 davell, 
1+ the earth (Luke, xxi. 35.) ? 

I. But — ; A F watchfulneſs 
denotes a ftate of readineſs for our 
Lord's coming to reckon with us; this 


ſhould ſuggeſt to us the wow uſefulneſs 
c 


and neceſſity of frequent ſelfzexamination 
and reckoning with ourſelves. This is 
indeed the bet 5 the only way of provid- 
ing againſt a fatal ſurpriſe at our laſt 
hour. Thus much is very ſtrongly inti- 
mated in our Saviour's parables on the 
preſent ſubject, particularly that of the 
ten virgins, from which my text is direct- 
ly inferred. Had the five fooliſh virgins 
frequently examined into the ſtate of 


their lamps, they might have timely 


ſupplied them with oil; for want of 
which precaution, their lamps were gone 
out before they were aware; and whilſt 
they vainly endeavoured to procure it, the 
door was ſhut, and they for ever debarred 


from an entrance to the marriage of the 


bridegroom. 
To prevent any miſcarriage in an affair 
of ſo high importance; the good ſervant, 
who in earnelt waits for his maſter's com- 
ing, and defires to make ſuitable provi- 
fion for his reception, will ſet his houſe in 
order, and have it ſwept and garniſhed : 


that is, he will from time to time im- 


partially examine into the ſtate of his own 
mind ; what bad diſpoſitions or habits he 
has by the gracious aſſiſtance of God's 
holy ſpirit ſubdued and baniſhed from it, 
and what good ones he has introduced 
into it; how many of the former kind 
fill remain to he weeded out, and how 
many of the latter to be planted and cul- 
tivated, He will examine carefully 
whether his practice has been conform- 
able to his rule, and his improvements 
og to his receivings: that ſo, 
ike a faithful and wiſe ſteward, having 
his accounts regularly ſtated, having cor- 
rected what was amiſs, and ſupphed what 
was deficient ; he may, without anxiety, 


wait for, and without confuſion or terror” 


enter upon, the awful day of reckoning z 
ready, whenſoever it ſhall come, to give 
up his accounts with joy; in humble con- 
fidence of receiving his Lord's approbation, 
and the reward of his own fidelity. 

5. After all; one neceſſary concomi- 
tant of watchfulneſs {till remains to be 
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ſently taking leave of his beloved treaſures! 
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mentioned, and that is, prayer. This is 
conſtantly joined with watching both in 
the exhortations of our Saviour and of his 
apoſtles; and muſt be as conſtantly join- 
ed with it in our practice, if we would 
have our own endeavours in any degree 
fucceſsful. It is a juſt obſervation, that 
Prayer without watchfulneſs is a mock- . 
ery, and that watchfulneſs without prayer 
is preſumption”? (South, vol. vi.). Our 
fpirit may be willing ; and while the 
Spirit of God worketh together with it, 
we ſhall be more than conquerors over 
all temptations : but, without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, our fleſh will ſoon betray its own 
weakneſs, and we ſhall not be able to 
watch avith our Lord one hour. St. 
Peter thought his own ſtrength ſufficient 
to carry him through with his Maſter in 
all his ſufferings; and accordingly we 
find him in a very ſanguine manner pro- 
feſling that zhough 5 ould die with 
him, he *would not deny him in any wiſe 
(Matt. xxvi.). He thought To; but his 
Maſter knew the contrary : and though 
he was pleaſed to pray for his over-con- 
fident but well-mtentioned diſciple, that 
his faith might not totally fail (Luke, 
xxli. 32.) z yet he permitted him to ex- 
perience the frailty of his unaſſiſted reſo- 
lutions: and has in him left us all a ſtand- 
mg monument of the danger of trufting in 
our own ſtrength; and a convincing evi- 
dence, that except the Lord keep our inno- 
cenee, the watchman (in this ſenſe alſo} 
waketh but in vain (Pſal. exxvii. 1.). 

Upon the whole : Would we keep our- 
felves in a ſtate of conſtant readineſs for 
our Lord's coming; we muſt, accordin 
to the Apoſtle's expreſſion, gird up the 
loins of our minds and be ſober (1 Pet. i. 
13.) 3 nor ' permitting our intellectual 
powers to be enfeebled by luxury, or 
ſtupiſied by exceſs. - Inftead of this, we 
mult be active and induſtrious in the im- 
provement of our time and our talents; 
and eſpecially careful in the great buſi- 
neſs of trimming our ſpiritual lamp. We 
muſt withdraw our affection, and (as 
much as our preſent ſituation will permit) 
our care and ſolicitude, from things on the 
earth, in order to fix them with leſs diſ- 
traction and greater ſteadineſs on things 
above, (Coloſſ. iii. 2.) We muſt fre- 
quently turn our eyes inward upon our- 
{elves ; examining carefully and conſcien- 
tiouſſy, what the ſtate of our ſpiritual © 
affairs is; how our accounts ſtand with 
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our Lord and Maſter ; and whether, in 
fact, all things are in ſuch a ſituation 
with us as we could venture to have them 
found in at that important ſeaſon, which is 
to determine our happineſs or miſery for 
ever. Praying always, that, whenſoever 
that ſeaſon ſhall come, we may (by the 
ſuccours of Divine Grace aſſiſting our 
weakneſs, and ſupplying our wants) be 


a ccounted worthy to eſcape all thoſe things 


that ſhall then come to paſs, to ſtand 

before the Son of Man! (Luke, xxi. 36.) 
Having thus endeavoured to deſcribe 

the nature, and to point out ſome of the 


moſt eminent qualifications, of Chriſtian 


_ watchfulneſs, particularly as preparative 
for death and judgement; I ſhall now pro- 
ceed, | 
II. To enforce the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving ourſelves conſtantly in the ftate 
already deſcribed, from the reaſon here 
urged, the uncertainty of our lives. 
This is indeed the point, to which 
both the caution in my text, and the pa- 
rable from which it is deduced, ſeem 
eſpecially applicable. The ten virgins, 
as far as appears, had no difference of 
opinion about the neceſſity of having 
their lamps trimmed for their attendance 
upon the bridegroom. But the differ- 
- ence, which gave five of them the cha- 
racer of wiſe, and five of them the de- 
' Nomination of fooliſh, appears to have 
been this: the former conſidered, that 
the coming of the bridegroom was, as 
to the time of it, very uncertain ; and 
might, without previous care on their 
art, find them unprovided : they there- 
Poe took ſuch a ſupply of oil in their veſſels 
with their lamps (Matt. xxv. 4. ), as that 
theſe lamps might upon the moſt ſudden 
call be preſently trimmed. Whereas the 
latter took their lamps, indeed, but taok 
no oil with them (Matt. xxv. 3.) ; the 
were either unconcerned and thourhtlet 
about the matter, or perſuaded themſelves 
they ſhould have ſuch notice of the bride- 
oom's approach, as that any deficiency 
in preparing themſelves might ſafely be 
made up. YT. ſhort, the former reſolved 
to do immediately, the latter contented 
themſelves with intending to do ſome time 
afterwards, what both knew was, ſooner 
or later, neceſſary to be done. 
And is not this, in fact, the very cir- 
cumſtance, which diſtingutſheth the wiſe 
from the fooliſh in the great buſineſs of 
preparing for the hour of death? That 
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it is neceſſary to be found in à proper 
ſtate of readineſs, upon that moſt awful 
occaſion, is a point which (I ſuppoſe) no 
Chriſtian can Gn diſpute, But then, 
ſays the fool in his heart, My Lord delay- 
eth his coming (Matt. xxiv. 48;) : I have 
health and ftrength ſufficient for years 
yet to come: I have hitherto had no in- 
timations of any decay of conſtitution z: 
and, ſurely, my gracious Maſter will 
either give me notice of his approach, or 
excuſe any ſuch want of preparation as 


want of notice may have occaſioned. 
What need then of ſo much haſte in pro- 


viding, what may be * a4 wu at more. 


leiſure ſome time hereafter ?” 

Our Saviour, therefore, who well knew 
what was in man, that he might at once 
make allowances for the unavoidable in- 
firmities of our nature and inadvertences 
of our condition, and yet guard us 
againſt preſumption in habitual ſloth and 
ſecurity, repreſents all the ten virgins as 

lumbering and ſleeping, while the bride- 
groom tarried (Matt. xxv. 5.). When 
therefore at midnight a cry was made, 
Behold the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out 
to meet him (Matt. xxv. 6.) ; we may ſup- 

e, the wile as well as the fooliſh were 


a little ſurpriſed and ſtartled. But then 


they were not, like theſe latter, wholly 
unprepared : their lamps were ſoon trim- 
med; becauſe they had oil before-hand 
provided: and ſo, being ready, they went 
in with the bridegroom gto the marriage 
Matt. xxv. 10.). But the ſucceſs of the 
ooliſh virgins was very different : theſe 
had neglected to lay in a proviſion of 
oil before the cry was made, and there 
was not time both to buy and to employ 
it after : for, we find, though they uſed 
great activity and diſpatch for that pur- 
poſe at laſt, their endeavours then prov- 
ed too late: the door was ſhut (Matt. 
xxv. 10.) before their return; nor could 
their moſt importunate entreaties for ad- 
miſſion procure them any other anſwer 
than— Yerily T ſay unto you, I know you 
not (Matt, xxv. 12.) ! 
You ſee, the point, inculcated through» 
out the parable, is the neceſſity of con- 
ſtant watchfulneſs : not indeed a total ex- 


emption from ſlumberings and weakneſſes 
of our nature, but ſuch an habitual frame 


and temper of mind as ſhall ſpeedily 
rouze and recollect itſelf upon the ſhort- 
eſt warning. And the reaſons here inti- 
mated are,—the uncertainty we are 

: __ always 
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always under as to the time of our being 
called out of this world; and the cer- 
tainty of the excluſion of all ſueh from 
eternal happineſs (that br e , of 
the Lamb) who ſhall be found un- 
prepared at that time. The former of 
which reaſons is expreſſed, as the latter 
is implied, in this concluſion drawn from 
the whole parable 3 Watch therefore : for ye 
tnow neither the day nor the hour, wherein 
the Son of Man cometh, Lg 

And can theſe reaſons want any labour- 
ed proof of their truth; or can we want 
any long enforcement of the uſe here de- 
duced from them? Were mankind in 
general thoſe reaſonable creatures they 
pretendtobe, itiscertain, neitherproof nor 
enforcement, in a caſe at once ſo clear and 
ſo momentous, could be neceſſary. But 
= the ſolicitations of ſenſe and ap- 
petite ſo frequently, I 52 almoſt ſaid ſo 
univerſally, prevail againſt the dictates of 
thoſe much nobler faculties, reaſon and 
conſcience, that you muſt permit me, not 
ſo much by way of inſtru&tion as of ex- 
hortation, to enlarge farther upon the 
well-known, but much negleQed, particu- 
lars above-mentioned. 

'As to the former, the uncertainty we 
are under about the day or the hour of 
our reſpective deaths, I am at a loſs how 

to ſet about an illuſtration of it. If we 
do but give ourſelves leave to think at 
all, we can ſcarce miſs of obſerving the 
curious frame and contexture of our 
bodies; how inclinable they are in them- 
ſelves to decay and diffolution ; how 
liable to diſeaſes from within, and acci- 
dents from without; and how numerous 
thoſe diſeaſes, thoſe accidents are. Or, 
if ſuch reflections ſhould eſcape us, it is 
ſcarce poſſible we ſhould continue for any 
time in ſuch a world as this, without 
being continually reminded of the ſame 
thing by the thouſand which fall befide us, 
and the ten thouſand at our - right hand 
(Pal. xci. 1.). | 

The truth is, the uncertainty of human 
life is matter of univerſal obſervation, and 
almoſt univerſal complaint, Dut our 
misfortune is, that while we all own this 
in general, each of us negleQs to bring 
home the important, but unwelcome, 
truth to himſelf; as if each of us had 
literally made a covenant with death, and 
were at agreement with the grave (Iſai. 
xxviii. 15.). Strange infatuation this! 
and not to be exceeded or equalled by any 
other, but that of acknowledging the un- 


” 


| 


midſt 0 
faith in his heart, ( My Lord 


\ 


f 
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certainty of life, even of our own life, in 
theory, and yet at the ſame time denying 
it in practice by neglecting to make the 
only proper proviſion againſt any incon- 
vemience from it. | 
Which negle& muſt appear (if poſſible 
ſtill more — Me & * — 
ſidered, that our lives are in God's hand, 
depending not on (what we call) mere 
accidents, but on his good pleaſure. {F 


be taketh away our breath, if he do but 


ceaſe to give ity we die, and our mortal 
part is turned to duſt (Pſal. civ. 29.). 
And can we think ourſelves in any degree 
entitled to his protection, whilſt we volun- 
tarily renounce all claim to it by repeated 


acts, by a continued courſe, of rebellion 


againſt him? Can we preſume upon his 
forbearance, when that forbearance is 
likely to have no other effect upon us, 
than that of giving us both opportunity 
and, encouragement to abuſe it? Bad 
men have certainly of all others the great- 
eſt reaſon to expect to be cut off m the 
their days (Pal. lv. 23.) : 
and that ſervant, who preſumptuouſly 

delayeth his 
coming, is moſt commonly, as well as 
molt juſtly, ſurpriſed in a day when he lool- 
eth not for him, and at an hour which 


be is not aware of (Matt. xxiv. 48, 


5O.). 

To- day, then, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts ! to-day, whilſt it ir 
called to-day (Heb. i. 15.)! Boaſt not 
yourſelves of the morrow ; for ye know not 
what a day, what an hour, may bring forth 
6770 xxvii. 1.). Say not to any of 

's meſſengers calling and inviting 
thee to repentance, Go and come again, 
and to-morrow I vill give; when thou 
haſt it by thee (Prov. iii. 28.). The 


morrow, thou relieſt upon, may never be 


in thy power; or if it ſhould, thou mayeſt 


not have by thee the heart to ſet about 
the neceſſary work, or the ability to go 
through it. Say not to thine own con- 
ſcience, reaſoning <vith thee of righteouſ- 
neſs, temperance and judgment to come, 
% Go thy way for this time : when I ſhall 
have a convenient ſeaſon I will call for thee? 
Acts, xxiv. 25.). For why mult the 
jendly monitor go away for this time ? 
another convenient. ſeaſon may never be 
offered thee : undoubtedly, not a more 
convenient one than the preſent. 

For, art thou grown old in the ſervice © 
of ſin? Certainly thou of all men haſt the 
worlt plea for ſhifting off the indiſpenſable 
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than a pretence for delay; but, alas! 
thou: haſt not ſo much as a pretence, or 
even ſhadow of pretence, for it. Thou 
haſt no hopes left but from that mercy, 
which thou halt already long abuſed. 'To 
this therefore inſtantly betake thyſelf, 
with deep ſelf- abaſement, and fincere 
nitence, fleeing for refuge to his all- 
© ficient merits, who came into the world 
to fave finners. Thy caſe, though deplo- 
rable, we hope is not yet deſperate : 
eſcape for thy liſe, therefore, — 2 ay 
thou in all the plain (Gen. xix. 17.) : 
for, ſhouldeſt thou yet linger, know aſſu- 
redly, that inevitable evil is ready to 
overtake thee. | | | 
Or, art thou yet within the years of 
confirmed manhood ? The time paſt of 
thy life may ſurely ſuffice to have 
wrought the will of thine impure luſts-: 
a fitter opportunity can never be ex- 
pected for reſcuing thyſelf, and aſſerting 
thy freedom, from ſuch a ſlavery. Thy 
reaſon is now at its full ſtrength : let it 
then have its perfect work: at leaſt let it 
have as perfect a work in thine everlaſt- 
ing concerns, as thou art careful to allow 
it in matters of infinitely ſlighter moment: 
and if in theſe latter thou art willing to 
let ſlip no fair occaſion, no gainful offer, 
be as wiſe, as juſt to thyſelf, in ſecurin 
the incomparably more valuable, and i 
once loſt more irretrievable, intereſts of 
thine immortal ſoul. Nay, 

Once more: Art thou yet in the bloom 
and yigour of youth? Why, now ir the 
accepted time : thy ſoul is now moſt clear 
of the pollution of actual ſin, moſt free 

from the tyranny of evil habits : thou art 
now molt at liberty to remember thy Crea- 
tor; and thy remembrance of him now 
will be moſt pleaſing to him. Whereas, 
fhouldeſt thou negle& the preſent ſeaſon, 
though another ſhould be allowed (which 
yet is far from being certain, or even 
likely), thy paſſions will be more and 
more untraQable, and thy vicious inclina- 
tions more importunate; and thou wilt 
find it; in all reſpects, more difficult 10 do 
good, 'after having been accuſtomed to do 
evil. (Jer. xiii. 23.) . . 
We grant it poſſible for thee not to 
die ſuddenuly. Thou mayeſt be ſpared to 
old age z or thou mayeſt have warnin 
given of thy approaching diſſolution by 
the p J advances of it: inſtanges, we 
ewn, may be produced of perſons, per- 
8 . 
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poſſibly be thine. Nor ſhall we refuſe 


lity. 
only 


into his joy! And all this, at a time when 


— 
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haps as wicked as thyſelf, who haye gone 
to their graves without any remarkable 
diſtinction, in point of untimelineſs, from 
men of much better character. And, 
what has been the caſe of others, +0, 


thee the praiſe of that wiſdom, which is, 
in other caſes, allowed to thoſe whomeed- 
leſsly hazard their all upon a bare poſſibi- 

Suppoſing, however, this were not 
poſſible, but probable z nay, and 
that it ſhould, in the end, prove actually 
thy caſe : confider, what it is thou baſk 
to depend on, even then. Why, it is, 
that thou ſhalt be both willing and able to 
repent in old age, or upon a dying bed: 
that is, that thou ſhalt have inclination to 
fet about, and ſtrength to go through, one 
of the moſt irkſome and difficult taſks in 
nature, a talk, indeed, by mere nature 
impracticable —an entire change of heart 
and affections : that, after innumerable 
acts of diſobedience and unfaithfulneſs, 
after numberleſs merries abuſed, and ta- 
lents miſemployed, thou ſhalt, notwith- 
ſtanding, make thyſelf ready for an inter- 


view with thy Lord, and for an entrance 


inſirmity or ſickneſs ſhall have rendered 
thee unequal to the ordinary employments 
of this life! And now, my brethren, 
think, what it mult be, on preſumption of 
a bare poſſibility, a poſſibility too clogged 
with ſuch circumſtances, Baca ta 
continue in a ſtate of unpreparedneſs for 
our laſt hour! A ſtate, in which, ſhould 
that hour overtake us, we are ſure not 
only to loſe an eternal weight of glory, 
but to be miſerable for ever! I fav it 
again, for ever! that is, not for a few 
days, or weeks, or years, no, nor millions 
of ages; but for a duration endleſs and 
unmeaſurable even in thought; and 
which, when all theſe portions of time 
ſhall be paſt and gone, will be no nearer 
to its concluſion than it now is. I am at a 
loſs for a name for ſuch a proceeding: 
Folly, or even madueſs, muſt become ſounds 
without meaning, ſhould ry pretend to 
convey any juſt conception of it, 
May we all, then, be perſuaded, im- 
mediately, and without delay, to put our- 
ſelves in a watchful poſture, a ſtate of 
readineſs fox that awful event, which may 
be near, and cannot be far from any of 
us. May no temptation 'of youth or 
health betray us into floth, or harden us 
in licentiouſneſs ; eſpecially, if any of 
I us 
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us have already dozed away too much of 
our time in unprohtableneſs, or miſem- 
ꝓloyed it in ſinful purſuits. May we now, 
at leaſt, awate out of fleep (Eph. v. 14.), 
and (in the Apoſtle's language) ariſe from 
the dead ; that Chrift may give us Ig ! 
We tnow' not at what hour the maſter of ths 
houſe may come: whether at even, or at 
midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning of life, (Mark, xiii. 35.) But 
this we know, and to know this ſhould be 
ſufficient at once to awaken and encourage 
dur vigilance, that blefed are thoſe ſervants, 
| ohom the Lord, when he cometh, ſhall find 
evaiching (Luke, xii. 37. ). | 


SERMON IX. 
Importance of Religion to Civil 


Societies. 


GCrenes1s, xx. 11. 


And Abraham faid, Becauſe I thought, ſurely the 
fear of God is not in this place; and they will 
lay me for my wiſe's ſake, 


Pra the general belief and public 

acknowledgment of thoſe great prin- 
ciples of religion, the being of a God and 
his providence, are neceſſary to ſecure the 
order and happineſs of civil ſocieties, is 
an opinion confirmed by the united ſuf- 


frage of the thinking part of mankind in 


all former ages. Not only the advocates 
for religion, after having eſtabliſhed its 
truth, generally inſiſt on its importance 
to men's ſocial intereſts; but its v 
enemies have been forced to give us ſuch 
accounts of its original and propagation, 
as plainly imply a confeſſion, that the be- 
liet of it has always been thought neceſ- 
fary, to deceive mankind into. a compli- 
ance with the rules of virtue, and a par- 
W of the benefits of ſociety. _ 
his opinion, however, while ſuffered 
to keep poſſeſſion, muſt needs be a con- 
fiderable prejudice againſt all attempts in 
favour of irreligion. Accordingly, ſome 
of thoſe, who, in this age of doubting, 
have diſcovered an inclination leſs favour- 
able to religion, and every thing related 


to it, have (conſiſtently enough) en- 


deavoured to remove this obſtruction. 
Hence, as it ſhould ſeem, we have been 
entertained with calculations of the effects 
of theiſm, ſcepticiſm, and even atheiſm; 


upon moral goodneſs : and the ſame per- 


ſons, who have pleaded for ſubjecting the 
moſt ſacred truths to the teſt of raillery 
and ridicule, have alſo propoſed it as a 
problem, whether an atheiſt may not poſ- 
ſibly be a man of virtue and merit? ſhew- - 
ing a willingneſs at leaſt to anſwer it in 
the affirmative. And, ſhould ſpeculations 
of this Kind be thought harmleſs amuſe- 
ments only of refined and contemplative 
heads, yèt our own. obſervation, I fear, 
may but too fully convince us, that ſome- 
thing more than amuſement has been the 
conſequence of them, -Unconcernedneſg 
about religious principles, in general, 
ſeems to have been for fe time date > 
ing into the place of (what uſed to be ac- 
counted) a juſt abhorrence of infidelity 
and atheiſm. Our late pretenders to 
free-thinking have, indeed, for the moiſt 
part, choſen avowedly to attack revealed 
religion only; and even in ſuch their 
attempts the intereſts of the public may 


perhaps be found by no means ſlightly 


concerned. But it is 1 alſo, 

that the arguments they have gene 
employed / that purpoſe, are f 
to carry their deluded followers ſtill far- 
ther. And there is great cauſe to be- 
lieve, that thoſe perſons, whom ſuch cavils 
are ſufficient to remove from the faith of 
the goſpel, very rarely ſtop ſhort of a diſ- 
belief of, at leaſt an indifference towards, 
all religion whatſoever. __ 
It is therefore become but too ſeaſon- 
able, and will not, I truſt, be thought 
wholly improper on this public and ſo- 
lemn occaſion, to reconſider the ſubje& 
above-mentioned ; to inquire, whether 
the general acknowledgment and in- 
fluence of religious principles be really of 
ſo much importance to ſecure the morals 
and good order, and (which I will here 
ſuppoſe to be connected with theſe) the 
happineſs, of ſocieties, as has been com- 
monly imagined ? That, if it ſhould, upon 
inquiry, appear to be ſo, we way reflect, 
before it be too late, what conſequences 
may be juſtly apprehended, ſhould a diſ- 
regard for religion and things ſacred make 

any farther advances amongſt us. 
The reaſoning of the Patriarch in the 
text is, on many accounts, remarkable to 
the preſent-purpoſe. Abraham appears, 
from this hiſtory of him (the antiquity of 
which, at leaſt, our adverſaries mult give 
us leave to inſiſt on) to have been one of 
the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in ancient 
times. By ſojourning in ſeveral different 
countries, 
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countries, he had opportunities of making 
himſelf acquainted with the manners and 
ſentiments of ſeveral different kinds of 
people ; and this too at a time, when the 
condition of mankind approached much 
nearer, than it has fince done, to that 
fate of nature, with which ſome late writ- 
ers would be thought to be fo familiarly 
converſant. And what was the refult of 
the obſervations of a perſon ſo well qua- 
lified to make them with advantage? 
Why; that the fear of God is the — 


effectual check upon men's luſts and paſ- 


ſions; and that, where any country is 
ſuppoſed deſtitute of the influences of this 
NN there is no immorality, no vil- 
ny, no barbarity, which may not juſtly 
there be dreaded. This was the conclu- 
ſion which the Patriarch drew from his 
acquaintance with mankind. From this 
he reaſoned, and upon this he acted, as an 
unqueſtionable truth. And Abraham 
ſaid, Becauſe I thought, ſurely the fear of 
God is not in this place; and they will flay 
we for my wife's 3 0 
* he Kar of God, to which Abraham 
here ſuppoſed the people of Gerar to be 
ſtrangers, muſt be underſtood to be the 
fame principle by which himſelf was ac- 
tuated, and concerning which he had been, 
in an eminent manner, taught of God. 
We have, indeed, all the proof that ſuch 
an affair will admit of, that the religion 
of all nations, when traced up to its ori- 
ginal, was revealed. But it is evident, 
that the religion of Abraham was directly 
and immediately ſuch. It will not, then, 
ſeem foreign to the import of My text, if 
occaſion be taken from thence to repre- 
ſent to you, not only, | 

I. Firſt, 'The importance of religious 
Principles in general to national virtue 
and happineſs ; but, S: 

II. Secondly, The excellency of thoſe 
of revealed religion in particular to this 
urpoſe ; and then, | 
III. Thirdly, Some of thoſe uſeful in 
ferences that moſt naturally reſult from 

the foregoing conſiderations. 

I. Firſt, then: The importance of re- 
ligion to morality may be illuſtrated two 
ways: by inquiring, whether, on the ſu 
poſition of no religion, there could be, in 
reaſon, any proper obligation to moral 
virtue? Or, whether, on the ſame ſup- 

zoſition, there would be, in fact, any ef- 
fectual inducement to it? | 

It will be little to our preſent purpoſe, 
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to conſider this point in the former view. 
Whatever be determined concerning any 
ſuppoſed obliging power of moral conſi- 
derations, ſeparately from theſe of reli- 


gion, yet the order and happineſs of ſo- 
cieties, I mean, as far as the natural ten- 


dency of things 1s concerned, are imme- 
diately affected, not by what men's beha- 
viour ought to be, but by what it is in 
fact found to be. The moſt uſeful me- 
thod of treating this point, therefore, 
ſeems to be to inquire, not how men's 
obligations, but how their actions, will 
be influenced by religion, or by the want of 
it. The inquiry is, by this means, brought 
from the bar of abſtract reaſoning to the 
more obvious and more convincing deci- 
ſion of fact and experience: and from 
conſidering, what has been hitherto ob- 
ſerved concerning human nature, we ſhall 
be beſt able to judge, what may, at all 
times hereafter, in the ſame circumſtances, 
be expected from it. | | 
But here we meet with very different 
accounts, even among thoſe who ſeem 
agreed in lighting the proviſions of reli- 
gion, If we will believe ſome great pre- 
tenders to a deep infight into theſe mat- 
ters, man 1s a being by nature wild, un- 
fociable, ſuſpicious, treacherous, malevo- 
lent. Others, perhaps out of an abhor- 
rence of ſach a view of human nature, 
have given us repreſentations of it very 
different from the foregoing one, and in 
ſome reſpe&ts from thoſe of each other: 
whilſt ſome of them ſpeak of man as if 
he were nothing but pure intelligence, 
ſolely conducted by truth and rectitude; 
and others, as if he were all good affect- 
ion, ſuthciently actuated by kind inſtincts, 
and a love of virtue, for virtue's ſake. 
The truth, I conceive, lies between the 
two opimons, which I will venture to call 
extremes. Human nature is neither ſo 
baſe and odious a thing as the one would 
make us believe; nor will experience juſ- 
tify the flattering accounts given us of it 
by the other. ; Fe red man 
feels the injuriouſneſs of the former re- 
preſentation: and we need. go no farther 
than to ſuch ſolemnities as theſe for a full 
confutation of- the latter. ; 
Man, conſidered in the views of mere 


philoſophy (and in that manner only the 


perſons we are here contending with will 
ermit us to conſider him), may be al- 
wer. to be by nature endowed with ſuch 
faculties as direct, and ſuch diſpoſitions as 
_ incline 
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incline, him to aſſociate with thoſe of his 
own ſpecies ; and to be, as by the former 


enabled, ſo by the latter excited, to pro- 


mote the happineſs of ſuch aſſociations, 
when made. But then it muſt be remem- 
dered, that theſe faculties, theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, as far as they are natural to man, 
are faculties: and diſpoſitions only, To 
reduce them to acts, there mult be willing- 
neſs and choice; but to improve them 
into habits, care and cultivation are far- 
ther neceſſary. And, after all, ſhould 
our diſcerning faculties prove liable to be 
obſcured and perverted by powers of a 
different tendency, and our ſocial affec- 
tions to be checked and reſtrained by 
others of a private nature: it is plain, if 
we fit down contented with ſurveying on- 
ly the bright ſide of human nature, and 
55 m contemplating what ſuch a creature 
ay be, conclude what he generally will 
be, we ſhall frame a very partial concep- 
tion concerning that nature, and may find 
ourſetves much diſappointed in our ex- 
.peRations from it. | 
The ſuppoſitions I have been juſt hint- 
ing, are by no means merely imaginary. 
Let us leave our ſpeculations, and follow 
man into common hfe, and we ſhall ſoon 
ſind each of them but too ſadly verified. 
The firſt appearance that will offer itſelf 
to our view, may probably be that of the 
moſt uſeful-faculties weakened, and the 
moſt generous affections overpowered, by 
craving appetites, impetuous luſts, and 
head-ſtrong paſſions; and (which is {till 
worſe) perverted, and rendered ſubſer- 
vient to purpoſes moſt prejudicial to pub- 
lic welfare. The avarice and ambition of 
ſome, the peeviſhneſs and reſentfulneſs of 
others, the laſciviouſneſs and luſts of ſtill 
more, meeting with the like propenſities 
in other men, would ſoon, if permitted to 
operate according to their natural tenden- 
cies, render this world a ſcene of confu- 
ſion, diſtraction, and deſolation. Man, 
when under the dominion of his paſſions, 
has ever been obſerved to be one of the 
molt dangerous, moſt deſtructive, of 
creatures. Even thoſe very powers, 
which, when rightly applied, give him a 
juſt pre-eminence over the whole animal 
creation, ſerve , only, under ſuch a per- 
yerſe management, to render him more 
artful in contriving, and more ſucceſsful 
in accompliſhing, the molt miſchievbus 
deſigns. 
What is it then, which, at preſcnt, re- 
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ſtrains mankind from theſe ravages, 
deſtruction of each other? This is an in- 
quitys about whach thoſe perſons are par- 
ticularly concerned to give us ſome ſatif- 
faction, who imagine they can ſufficient- ' 
ly provide for the government of the 
moral world (as ſome of their forefathers 
pretended to have done. with regard to 
the natural), without taking into their 
ſchemes the belief of a God, and a pro- 
vidence. And a variety of expedients 
will, no doubt, be aſſigned for this pur- 
pole. Great ſtreſs will be laid on the 
powers of reaſon ; greater, ſtill, on the 
more active principle of benevolence : and 
mighty things will, by others, be aſcrib- 
ed to a ſenſe of honour : whilſt thoſe, who 
give us the moſt diſadvantageous accounts 
of human nature, refer us, for a ſufficient 
ſecurity of our perſons and properties, ta 
the dread of the civil magiſtrate. Let us 
ſee, then, what might ordinarily be ex- 
pected from any or all of thefe, ſhould 
we be prevailed on to part with (what we 
have been uſed to account the foundation 
and ſupport of each of them) the fear of 
God | 


Reaſon, as far as it is a part of our 
nature, has already been obſerved to be a 
faculty only; and muſt, to make it ſerve 
to any good purpoſe, be carefully culti- 
vated, and regularly employed. Give 
me leave, then, for once, to ſuppoſe this 
faculty to be thus cultivated, thus em- 


ployed, without either ſetting out in its 


inquiries with a ſenſe of religion, or ar- 
riving at the diſcovery in the progreſs of 
them. And what will be the reſult with 
regard to ſocieties? Why, we are to ex- 
pect many curious diſquiſitions upon the 
nature of a ſyſtem ; upon the proportion 
which the parts of ſuch ſyſtem bear to the 
whole; and, in ſhort, upon the reaſon- 
ableneſs, that each member of a com- 
munity ſhould refer his aims and purſuits, | 
and even ſacrifice his private advantage, 
to the general good. But, to ſpeak 
freely, whatever may be ſaid for a mem- 
ber of ſociety's ſacrificing his own private 
intereſts to thoſe.of the public, this muſt 
(J ſuppoſe) be underſtood of ſuch private 
intereſts only, as make no part of his ul- 
timate happineſs. For ſure it muſt ever 


be extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to perſuade any man, at leaſt on the foot of 
reaſon, to give up his own final intereſts for 
Whereas, 
every 
good 


any conſideration whatſoever. 


without the ſuppoſition of a Deity, 


- 
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good we are poſſeſſed of niay be our ulti- 


mate good; every intereſt we can forego 
may prove our final intereſt, What a 
damp then muſt atheiſm, or even ſcep- 
ticiſm, caſt upon all generous ſentiments ! 
How heavily muſt all public deſigns pro- 
ceed, when the conductors of them have 
not in all their thoughts that Being, who 
alone can, in caſe of preſent interference, 
1 and ſocial be finally the 
But, in truth, we need not ſtay to in- 
quire, what our rational faculties would 
direct, on the ſuppoſition before us. If 
the united ties of reaſon and religion are 
ſo unable to confine men poſſeſſed with 
the legion of diſorderly affections, as we 
too often find them to be, how eaſily 
would men break the bonds of reaſon on- 
ly in ſunder! With how little concern 
would they caſt away its cords from 
them! Indeed, who would, in this caſe, 
think it worth while to collect the die- 
tates, or to hearken to the voice, of rea- 
ſon? Men that can be contented to have 
10 „ to be without God in the world 
(Eph. ii. 12.), muſt have anticipated the 
inſenſibility they expect for their final por- 
tion ; or, however, they will, in courſe, 
foon abandon the care of the rational, and 
deliver themſelves up to a merely animal, 
life. Why ſhould a man take much fruit- 
leſs pains, to increaſe his ſorrow by in- 
creating his knowledge ; or to cultivate a 
Kculty, the improvement of which could, 
at beſt, ſerve only to render him more in- 
genious e en himſelf in vain? 
The truth is brieffy this: The faculty 
of reaſon, when regularly conſulted and 
faithfully followed, will always lead us to 
the acknowledgment of a Deity, and own 
' ſelf to be his gift, who teacheth us more 
abam the beaſts of the earth, and maketh us 
wiſer than the fowls of heaven (Job, xxxv. 
11.); and, when it does this, it comes 
moſt ſtrongly recommended to our care 
and cultivation, our attention and reve- 
rence. But if, either out of lazineſs, men 
ſtop ſhort of, or out of vicious prejudice 
exclude, or out of ſelf- ſuſſiciency affect 
an ind dence upon, the great prin- 
ciples of religion ; the Antes of Mn 
become uncertain and precarious z reaſon 
loſes its dignity, its authority, and be- 
comes a faculty, in every view, wholly 
nunaccountable. | on | 
Benevolence is indeed a principle of a 
more active nature, and may perhaps be 


} 
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thought capable of ſupplying the defi- 


ciencies of reaſon, with regard to- ſocial 


. happineſs. Not to enter into any difpute 


concerning the origin of benevolent af- 
fection; let us ſuppoſe it to be as natural 
and as univerſal, . as is ſometimes contend- 
ed. Yet ſurely we need not prove, that 
men have other affections, equally natural 
and univerſal, and at leaſt equally - im- 
portunate for their reſpective  gratifica- 
tions. And whenſoever the gratification 
of the former ſhould interfere with that of 
theſe latter, as it frequently would in 
reality, and more frequently in appear- 
ance, we may appeal to experience to de- 
termine for us, what the reſult would ge- 
nerally be, were men actuated by no . 
ther views, no higher principle. Or 
which I would obſerve here once for all) 
ould ſome few be diſpoſed to hearken to 
the {till ſmall voice of nature in favour of 
the public; ſuch a diſpoſition could ſerve 
only to render its owners a more eaſy 
prey to the force or fraud of an infinitely 

greater number. | a 
- How unfriendly a diſbelief of the prin- 
ciples of religion muſt be to public fpirit, 
in the accounts of reaſon, has been already 
intimated: but the influence it would 
have directly and immediately, on men's 
purſuits, and their very tempers, would 
probably be much more ſo. The active 
part of mankind would naturally put 
themſelves under the conduct of the ſel- 
filh and overbearing paſſions : whilſt the 
more fedentary would deliver themſelyes 
up to gloom and melancholy, to ſpleen 
and ſullenneſs. And how ill muſt every 
m"—_— affection thrive in ſuch a foil ! 
e are ſurpriſed and ſhocked at the in- 
deere and inſolence of a Nabat (fee 
am. xxv.) to his benefactor, applying 
for relief under the humble, and at the 
ſame time endearing, appellation of his 
fon David. But all this is fully accounted 
for, when we read, that he was a man of 
Belial ; inſenſible of the obligations, and 
a ſtranger to the comforts, of religion; 
aud no wonder, then, if deaf alſo to all 

the demands of humanity. . 
With what different ſentiments does a 
ſenſe of religion inſpire us towards our 
fellow- creatures! That we have all one 
father: that our intereſts are alike in the 
hands of a moſt wiſe, moſt gracious being ! 
What calmneſs muſt ſuch refle&ions ſpeak 
to our breaſts: what cheerfulneſs mult that 
diffuſe over our conduct towards thoſe 
| around 
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Around vs! Our gloomy thoughts, our 
melancholy apprehenſions, are all now 
diſpelled. Here is room and encourage- 
ment for every generous affection. Con- 
ſcious of being continually under ſuch a 
protection, we are no longer anxious 
about our private concerns; we can al- 
low thoſe of the public a juſt ſhare in our 
regards. None of us liveth to himſelf, and 
no man dieth unto pine: (Rom. xiv. 7.) 
Honour, conſidered as a principle 
action, confiſts in a ſenſe of the dignity of 
our nature, and a reſolution at all hazards 
to act up to it. An habit of mind, which, 
when conducted by reaſon, and ſupported 
by religion, will ever produce excellent 
fruits, and can hardly be too much en- 
couraged : but, when it takes (as with- 
out religion it ever will take) popular 
and prevailing notions for the ſtandard of 
what is agreeable to a man's dignity or 
character; this ſame habit of mind be- 
comes a moſt capricious, and may be a 
moſt hurtful, principle: nor is there, in 


fact, any thing fo ndiculous, or fo de- 


ſtructive of public order, which our men 
of honour will not eaſily be reconciled to 
the commiſſion of, nay, challenge applauſe 
for. 80 precarious will the morals, as 
well as the faith, of thoſe perſons always 


be found, <oho receive honour one of another, 


and not the honour that cometh from God 


x ohn, v. 44.) 
* — 1s * obſerved with regard 
to particular perſons, is equally obſerv- 
able of ſocieties. We read of ſome na- 
tions, even in the heathen world, of whom 
many, excellent things are related, as pro- 


ceeding from a principle of honour and 


bravery of mind. But, upon inquiry, it 
will appear, that the beneficial effects of 
this principle, if not the prevalence of the 
principle itſelf, always kept pace with the 
regard paid to religion. No ſooner did 
any Gd nation fall into a diſlile to retain 
God in their knowledge (Rom. i. 28.), but 
we ind them preſently given up to a re- 
probate mind, to do \ 7% n xa Iyxonra] 
things leaſt agreeable to, moſt unworthy 
of, their nature. 

The truth is, religion affords the only 
rational foundation for a ſenſe of honour. 
If man be ſuppoſed, with regard to his 
whole being (aud ſomething like this the 


atheiſt, if he thinks at all, mult ſuppoſe), 


to come up lils a flower, and be cut down 
2 like a vegetable to bloſſom and 


for a little while, and then to de- 
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cay, wither, and ſink into the ground from 
which he fprung: if he be ſuppoſed to 
come into this world by chance; to ſo- 
journ in it for a few years, as in a ſtran 
land ; continually reminded of his . 
fenceleſs condition, and not conſcious of 
any ſuperior protection; and, after a dull 
round of objects, which himſelf cannot re- 
liſh, and of employments which he cannot 
but deſpiſe, to drop into nothing, as ifhe 
had never been! need I aſk, what dig- 
nity there is in ſuch a compoſition as this ? 
No, certainly. We muſt be excuſed from 
expecting any great aſſiſtance to morality, 
any conſiderable ſervices to the public, 
from the honour of thoſe perſons, who 
own themſelves to be of ſuch an extrac- 
tion, and are able to give us no better an- 
count, whence they come, or whither they 
are going. ye 

Civil government was the laſt expedient 
above-mentioned for fecuring mankind 
againſt the ill effects of each other's appe- 
tites and paſſions : and an expedient it un- 
doubtedly is moſt beneficial, indeed in 
man's preſent ſtate abſolutely neceſſary, for 
that purpoſe. But it is as certain, that civil 
| naar always has called in the aſ- 

iftance of religion; and, in the nature of 
things, always mult do ſo. 

I inſiſt not here on the atheiſts giving 
ns a ſatisfactory account of the firſt for- 
mation of civil ſocieties z or on his clear- 
ing uþ the many ſuppoſitions he 'muſt 
make previouſly to that of any confti- 
tution of government at all. Let us ſup- 
poſe, with him (without being too ſeru- 
pulouſly inquiſitive after the time, place, 
manner, motives, &c.), that a great ma- 
jority, as the governed in every ſociety 
muſt be, not inſiſting on their natural 
equality, have agreed to ſubject them- 
ſelves to one, or at moſt a few, of their 
brethren. We aſk, then, What ſhall 
ſecure, to the governed, the beneficial 
exerciſe of the power they have convey- 
ed; and, to the governors, the firmneſs 
and continuance of the conveyance ?— 
What ſhall engage the ſeveral members 
of the community to contribute their re- 
ſpective ſhares to the public weal ? And, 
in ſhort, what ſhall render government, 
- every reſpect, a real and general bleſ- 
ing! | - 

We have ſeen, how inſufficient the fa-- 
culty of reaſon, and, the principles of be- 
nevolence or honour, will always, of them- 
ſelves, be iu particular perſons, to with- 
tand 
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and the force of appetite and paſſion : 
and, we may well ſuppoſe, the addition of 
power will hardly diminiſh the force of 
thoſe appetites and paſſions, which it gives 
an opportunity of gratifying. Exaltation 
and dominion have been always obſerved 
to be of an OY nature. And, 


though government, under the moſt diſ- 


advantageous circumſtances, may ſeem 

referable to anarchy, yet governors, con- 

cious of being armed with power, and 
not conſcious of any ſuperior being, from 
whom they derive, and to whom they are 
accountable for it, might render a nation 
ſufficiently miſerable : nor is there much 
room to hope, that they who fear not God 

would, in lach a ſituation, regard man. 
Let us, however, ſuppoſe the govern- 
ing part of the ſociety, from whatever 
principle, heartily diſpoſed to promote its 
welfare and proſperity; yet how ſhall 
they be ſecure of being ſupported in their 
authority? Or, without ſuch ſecurity, 
how ſhall they proceed with a proper vi- 
gour in accompliſhing the good ends of 
it ? If a number of men be ſuppoſed to 
have devolved ſo much power, upon one 


or a few of their equals, as is requiſite for 


their protection and the promotion of 
their intereſts ; we need not doubt but 
they will think themſelves at liberty, at 
Kal, to reſume that power, whenſoever 
they do not, or (which will be a much 
more common caſe) whenfoever they 
imagine they do not, reap the advantages 
expected from it. And, whilſt every little 
diſappointment, every trivial grievance, 
every wanton deſire of change, ſhall, by 
thoſe who will be at once parties and 
Judges in this caſe, be improved into a 
Fallicient reaſon for inſurrection and re- 
bellion; how precarious mult be the te- 
nure by which any prince can hold his 
authority! How weak the hands of a good 
prince, in exerting it to any beneficial 
purpoſe ! How vain mult it be to expect, 
that thoſe perſons, who fear not God, 
ſhould, on any ſteady principle, honour 
the king! ; 

But, ſuppoſing the relative obligations 
of governors an | ae ug regularly ad- 
juſted, and all the ſecurity given of a mu- 
tual concurrence for the public good, that 
can well be imagined, ſtill it remains to 
be conſidered, how the good ends of go- 
vernment itſelf ſhall be purſued and ac- 
compliſhed ? I would, on this occaſion 
paticularly, ſpecify two of theſe ends; 
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that of determining differences which 
ſhall ariſe about property ; and that of 
guarding the members of the community 
againſt mutual invaſions, by properly ap- 
plying penal ſanctions, Now the diſ- 
penſers of juſtice muſt, in many, if not 
all, caſes of both kinds, determine upon 
ſuch evidence as can be had only from the 
teſtimony of others: and yet, what ſe- 
curity can they have of the veracity of 
ſuch teſtimony, but upon a preſumption, 
that the perſons who give it are under 
the awe of a Being, el whom no ſe- 
crets are hid ? Without this preſumption, 
courts of judicature cannot take one ſtep 
with any ſatisfaction or aſſurance: an bath 
can giveno ſecurity, can have no ſenſe in 
it ; and all judicial proceſſes muſt become 
idle pomp, and willing with ſolemnity. 


Add to all this, that many practices, of 


a tendency very prejudicial to public wel- 
fare, are yet of ſuch a nature, as expoſes 
them not to the cenſure of human laws: 
the greateſt crimes may often be tranſact- 
ed ſo ſecretly as to eſcape the knowledge, 
and the greateſt criminals may ſometimes 
be ſo numerous, or ſo powerful, as to de- 
fy the reſentment, of the magiſtrate. In 
all theſe caſes, and many others, civil go- 
vernment mult ever be unable to puniſh, 
and therefore alſo inſufficient to 2 
In ſhort, without religion, it is hard 
to ſay what foundation there could be for 
any ſuch mutual confidence among men, 
as is neceſſary to the ſupport of govern- 
ment, the very being of ſociety. With- 
out ſuppofing each other under the in- 
fluence of this principle, every man might 
too juſtly be in perpetual fear of every 
other, who ſhould be either ſtronger or 
more ſubtle than himſelf ; ſo long as the 
one could think himſelf poſſeſſed of any 
thing, which the other might think it 
worth while to invade ; or fo long as the 
other could be ſuppoſed to have either 
luſt or appetite, revenge, or even wan- 
tonneſs, to be gratified hy infeſting him. 
The appreheniion that every one, who 


ſhould meet him would flay him (Gen. iv. 


14.), muſt in this ſtate of things be the 
melancholy portion of every ſon of 
Adam; and all manFind might join in 


the complaint, My puniſhment is greater 


than I can bear ! (Gen. iv. 13.) 

But the Lord is ling, the earth may be 
glad thereof ! (Plal, xevii. 1.) When 
we take into our account the general 
acknowledgment of a God, a * 
| a for 
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a future ftate ; the face of the moral 
world is changed: ſociety becomes prac- 
ticable, and government a bleſſing. Where 
religious principles prevail, good kings 
may reign with _— to themſelves, 
oy benefit to their people. Subordinate 
magiſtrates will know themſelves to be 
under the ſtrongeſt obligation, the moſt 
powerful engagement, to decree juſtice : 
and may proceed in doing ſo with cheer- 
fulneſs, whilſt thoſe who give them in- 
formation, or evidence, or verdict, are 
preſumed to give it in truth and righteouſ- 
neſe, as ſeeing him who is inviſible. The 
peaceable and inoffenſive ſubject will have 
all the ſecurity with m_ to his perſon 
and property, that either a ſenſe of an 
Almighty protection in his own breaſt, or 
the ſuppoſed awe of an Almighty ven- 
geance in the breaſts of other men, can 

fibly give him. Whilft thoſe, who are 
diſpoſed to be contentious and vr g/g 
muſt, to come at the properties of others, 
break looſe from all the ties of intereſt as 
well as conſcience : they muſt, by giving 
diſturbance to ſociety, expoſe themſelves 
not only to the wrath of the magiltrate, 
but to a more inevitable, more dreadful, 
indignation : they muſt give up their 
own moſt "valuable interelts, before they 
can allow themſelves to invade thoſe of 
other men; and become, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, fools, in order to be knaves. 

Upon the whole; the remedies we 


have been conſidering .are certainly, in 


conjunction with the fear of God, of no 
But, ſhould 
we once ſet aſide the ſupports and en- 
forcements of religion, we ſhould ſoon 
experience the inſufficiency of all other 
preſervatives of public order and happi- 
neſs, and find reaſon to lament our hav- 


ing parted with the only effeQual reſtraint 
upon thoſe luſts and paſſions, from whence 


come wars and fightings, confuſion, and 
every evil work. A reſtraint of univerſal 
extent, and only not irreſiſtible efficacy, 
the influence whereof reaches to every 
relation, every office, of life ; which, like 
the great object of it, is about our bed and 
ebout our path ; which follows us into the 
cloſeſt receſſes, and meets us in every 
thought : a reſtraint, to the powerfulncſs 
of which the libertine and the atheiſt 


loudly bear teſtimony ; the former, by 


making it his avowed quarrel with reh- 
gion, and the latter, his boaſted triumph 


upon a pretended conqueſt over it; but a 
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reſtraint, to which we muſt have leave to 
glory in our profeſſed ſubjection, as well 
nowing, that it debars us, of no libe 

but ſuch as is deſtructive of public as we 

as private happineſs ; that it maintains 
the juſt authority of thoſe parts only 
(both in the political ſyſtem without us, 
and the moral one within us) which are 
fitted to govern ; and requires the fub- 
ordination of thoſe only which are fitted 


to obey: and a reſtraint therefore, which 


we conſider not as the invader, but as the 
uardian, of both ſocial and perſonal 
reedom. 

After all, I muſt not diſſemble a ma- 
terial exception to what has been offered. 
The effects of a religious principle will, 
in courſe, depend much on the notions 
men entertain concerning the object of it. 
Thus, if the nature of the Deity be un- 


certain, or his will unknown, a morality 


conſiſting in an imitation of that nature, 


and an obedience to that will, muſt be- 
come imperfe& and precarious in pro- 
portion. But, ſhould the Deity be con- 
ceived to be a capricious and weak Bein 
much more, an example and patron of 
treachery, debauchery, cruelty, &c.; 
ſuch a 2 religion (though in ſome 
reſpects preferable to no religion at all) 
mult have an influence but little favour- 
able to the morals of its profeſſors, or the 
intereſts of ſociety. 

How far the religion of the Gentile 
world is affected by this exception, thoſe 
among ourſelves who appear folicitous to 
reduce us to it, might do well to conſider. 
In the mean time (bleſſed be God!) we 
Chriſtians are prepared to give a full 
anſwer to it, And, for this purpoſe, I 
proceed to repreſent to you, 

IT. Secondly, The excellency of re- 
vealed religion in particular, for ſecur- 
ing and promoting national virtue and 
happineſs. 

Not that I here preſume to do Juſtice 
to a ſubject ſo extenſive ; nor will any 
laboured illuſtration of it, I hope, be 
i ee only, in reference to 
the foregoing ſuggeſtion, I cannot but 
obſerve, that our holy religion conſtantly 
ſets forth the God, whom we fear, at once 
in the moſt amiable, and the moſt awful, 
light in his own nature, as a pure piris 
(Joh. ir. 24.), every where 1 05 Pſal. 
cxxxix. 1—12.), havin alt things naked 
and open to his view (Heb. iv. 13.); 
glorious in holineſs (Exod. xv. 11.), in- 

8 ürnitely 
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finitely removed from all ĩimperfectĩion, all 
poſſibility of being ſo much as tempted 
with evil (Jam. i. 13.): in the exerciſe 
of his power, as gracious and merciful, 
flow to anger, and of great kindneſs (Joel, 
Ii. 1 3.) ; yet as by no means willing to clear 
the guilty (Exod. xxxiv. 7.) : in his pro- 
vidence over ſtates and kingdoms, as 
making their proſperity or adverſity more 
viſibly correſpond with their piety or im- 
piety : and towards all mankind in their 
private capacity, as having appointed a 
day, in which he will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs (Acts, xvii. 31.) : a day, in 
which e will completely rectify all the 
ſeeming irregularities in his preſent diſ- 
tributions ; and render to every man his 
final allotment of everlaſting happineſs or 
eternal miſery, according to 2 deeds. 
8 11. 6.) The truth is, every rea- 
n already given for the importance of 
religion in general to ſocieties, has been 
an anticipation of the proof of the excel-, 
lency of that religion, which alone, with 
any certainty, repreſents its adorable ob- 
edt as uniformly and unchangeably holy 
and juſt, and good. | 
nd, as revelation has furniſhed us 
with ſuch excellent accounts of the Divine 
Nature, ſo has it made us, not leſs uſe- 
fully, acquainted with our own. That 
the principles of our compoſition are at 
variance with each other, has been al- 
ready ſuppoſed, and is too manifeſt from 
experience: but in the ſacred writings 
alone we read the firſt occaſion of this 
war between the law in our members and 
the law TIE (Rom. vii. 23, 24.); 
which the natural man could no more 
account for, than he could deliver himſelf 
from it. And, as we here learn the true 
ſource, ſo here we are directed to the 
proper cure, of our degeneracy. Here 
every part of our nature that deſerves to 
be ſtrengthened, receives aſſiſtance, direc- 
tion, and encouragement ; at the ſame 
time that every corrupt and pernicious 
tendency is brought under all the dif- 
cipline and reſtraint, that can be proper 
for, or indeed conſiſtent with, our ra- 
tional nature. 
a Is reaſon a faculty fitted to contribute 
any thing towards national virtue and 
happineſs? But where do we find the na- 
tive pre-eminence, the divine original, of 
this faculty ſo fully diſcovered ; where 
its views ſo enlarged; where its genuine 
dictates recommended by fo high an autho- 
| 17 
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rity, or enforced by ſuch powerful ſanc- 
tions, as in the revelation vouchſafed us 
of his will, o ir greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things? (1 Joh. iii. 20.) 
Is benevolence a principle in any degree 
beneficial to civil ſocieties ? Let the 
Deiſt tell us, where every affection of the 
generous kind is ſo deſcribed in its pro- 
perties, ſo exalted in its principle, ſo ex- 
tended in its influence, [> incited by ex- 
amples, ſo animated by rewards, as in 
that holy commandment, that divine in- 
ſtitution, the end of which it charity? 
(1 Tim. i. 5.) Is a ſenſe of honout pro- 
ductive of any good effects to the public? 
the ſame revelation (Gen. i. 26, 27.) pre- 
ſents us with the moſt rational foundation 
for this principle, the only ſatisfactory 
account of the original dignity of our na- 
ture: and, when that dignity was in 
great meaſure loſt, here, and here only, 


we learn, what extraordinary methods 


have been, and ſtill are, taken by eve 

Perſon in the ever-bleſſed Trinity, for = þ 
vancing each part of our compoſition to 
yet greater dignity than that from which' 
we fell. And, laſtly, Is civil government 
an expedient neceſſary to preſerve the 
order and happineſs of mankind ? But 
never was its origin explained; never its 
powers guarded from abuſe on one hand, 
and from inſult on the other; never its 
ſeveral good ends provided for, in ſo 
ſummary, ſo certain, and ſo authoritative, 
a way, as by revelation ; which informs 
us, without any tedious deduction, that the 
powers that be, are ordained of God ; that 


rulers are the miniſters of God for good ; 


and that we muſt needs be ſubjeft to them, 


not 'only for wrath but alſo for conſcience 
ſake. Fond xiii. 1. 4, 5 . 

But ſtill more eminently does the ex- 
cellency of our religion, and its uſefulneſs 
to ſocieties, diſplay itſelf, in removing 
the chief cauſe of ſocial as well as per- 
ſonal diforder; not by an idle attempt 
to extirpate our affections, but by firſt 
purifying and exalting them, and then 
placing before them objects moſt worthy 
of their purſuit. Are ſocieties diſturbed, 
and the See of the political world 

ut out of courſe, by men's intruding 
into the province, and impertinently cen- 
ſuring the conduct, of their ſuperiors ? 
Chriltianity calls home men's miſapplied 
e them ſludyto be quiet and to 
do their own butmeſs. (1 Theſſ. iv. 11.) Are 
men's endeavours for the benefit of _ 


« 

Ferm. IX. 
und the ſervice of the public, checked and 

rained by an attention to private in- 
—1 Chriſtianity alone has effectually, 
and againſt all caſualties, N reconciled 
theſe interfering tendencies : it has placed 
our kindneſs to others at once on the 
moſt generous: and moſt rational founda- 
tion; teaching us to deſire no preſent re- 
turns for our good offices, yet aſſuring us 
of an abundant recompenſe at the reſurrection 
of the juſt. Are e e and liti- 
giouſneſs roductive of any ills to ſo- 
cieties? ee ex- is pt yu 
is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, eaſy 
to . 5 ft baniſhes that love of the 
world, and that pride of liſe, which make 
our competitions degenerate into quar- 
rels ; which give keenneſs to our reſent- 
ments, and continuance to our enmity : 
it forbids not a due care for our temporal 
intereſts, nor debars us of any fair me- 
thods of recovering them when invaded ; 
but, by extending our proſpect into a far 
better country, and engaging our hopes 


place, it ſcarce leaves room for a tempt- 
ation to fall out with our brethren by the 
way; to enter into any great warmth, or 
to cheriſh any laſting hatred, on the ac- 
count of any thing in this world. 

From ſuch an inſtitution what aſſiſtance 
and encouragement mult not morality re- 
ceive? how Friendly muſt it needs be, in 
its naturally tendency, to the intereſts of 
civil ſocieties? What could a lover of 
mankind more ardently wiſh for, than 
that ſuch a religion ſhould be every where 
received, every where obeyed ?—But I 
haſten to ſuggeſt to you, 

III. Thirdly and laſtly, Some of thoſe 
inferences which ſeem naturally to reſult 
from the foregoing conſiderations. And, 

Firſt, From what has been ſaid it is 
obvious to infer, that magiſtrates and all 
that are intruſted with the care of public 
order and happineſs are, for- that very 
end, highly concerned to ſupport and en- 
courage religion. 


And here, by religion I underſtand, 


= mn. a. ©. NY... ing — ewes do. Md. 
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i, not only the jnternal belief of a God and 
d a providence, together with ſuch affec- 
8 tions of love, reverence, truſt, &c. . as 
Fe that belief tends naturally to produce ; 
2 but alſo thoſe outward expreſſions of both 
-d in acts of ſocial worſhip, by which I will 
70 probate a ſociety of reaſonable creatures, 
* enſible of many common wants to be 
x8 ſupplied, many common calamities to be 
x" | 
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averted, many common benefits to be ac- 
knowledged, would concludeit neceſſary to 
apply to their common Creator and Go- 
vernor. That religion in the former ſenſe, 
however it may be in its principle a per- 
ſonal matter, will ever in its effects greatl 
affect ſocieties, has alread . 
But I would here obſerve 3 that 
even perſonal religion never did, never 
will, generally or conſiderably prevail, 
where ſome public profeſſion of it is not 
regularly kept up; where the members 
of a community are not frequently called 
together to recognize the authority of the 
Supreme Being, and to confirm their aw- 


ful ſenſe of his power, majeſty, and 


goodneſs, by devout expreſſions of it: 


nor indeed can there well be a foundation for 


mutual truſt and confidence among the 
members of a ſociety, without ſome viſible 
worſhip of Almighty God ; by attendin 
whereupon they may give each other fatif. 
faction of their being under the influence 
of the ſame common principle. In ſhort, 
both the internal principle and the ex- 
ternal profeſſion of religion are neceſſary, 
not culy as branches 2 duty to God 
but to ſecure the natural good ends o 
religion to civil ſocieties. For the pro- 
motion and A of each, therefore, 
eve dent as well as pious magiſtra 
will think itſelf rt r. to . 
competent proviſion. 
I muſt not ſtop here. It has been al- 
ready intimated, how much the morals of 
a people may, and mult ſuffer, from a 
corrupt religion, from unworthy notions 
or impure worſhip, of the Deity. Every 
reaſon, therefore, which can be given for 
the magiſtrate's ſupporting and encourag- 
ing any religion, will plead for his diſ- 
tinguiſhed favour to ſuch a religion, and 
ſuch only, as is in its repreſentations of 
the Divine Being, and of the methods of 
applying to him, pure and holy ; and in 
its precepts and general tendency at once 
beneficial to the ſocial and perſonal in- 
tereſts of mankind. How fully the Chriſt- 
ian religion comes recommended to fa- 
vour under each of theſe characters, even 
ſeparately from that far ſuperior title to 
reverence, which its divine original gives 
it, I need not now ſtay to illuſtrate. Let 


me only add, that, if among the ſeveral _ 


denominations of Chriſtians, there be one, 
which has preſerved the due medium, in 
its diſcipline, between tyranny and 

ſecutien on one hand, and licentiouſneſs 
| Na | and 


tain; that a 
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between ſuch claims of infallibility as pre- 
Jude all private judgment, and ſuch la- 
titude as would render a revelation inſig- 
nificaat for the purpoſe of a rule of faith; 
in its worſhip, between ſuperſtitious and 


and a ne of decen- 
cy and N in its — prin- 
ciples, it he beft fitted to promote public 
peace and happineſs, and, in its external 
polity, beſt adapted to the form of the 
civil conſtitution : and if, over and above 
all theſe, it be in other reſpects moſt con- 
formable to the original ſtandard, and to 
the uſages of the beſt and ages of 
Chriſtianity : ſuch a ſociety of Chriſtians 
(we truſt) will ever recommend itſelf to a 
wiſe and religious prince, as worthy of 
his firſt, and — chief care. And 
we acknowledge it, with humble i 
tude to Almighty God, and with all due 
thankfulneſs to thoſe whom he hath ſet 
over us, that we, of the church of Eng- 
hand, can with pleaſure make the ves 
cation. —But, ; 

_ Secondly : We may farther infer, that 
all attempts to remove the influences of 
igion, or to ſet men looſe from a ſenſe 
of its ſacred obligations, may be conſider- 
as ſo many attempts againſt public or- 
and happineſs, and be juſtly reſented 

as ſuch by the of it. 
. I w not here be underſtood as de- 
. by this inference to ſubject all thoſe 
to the magiſtrate's reſentment, who may 
not, by the foregoing one, be recom- 
mended to his ſpecial favour. The ſub- 


ject before us leads me not to conſider the 


caſe of a conſcientious ſeparation from 
the communion favoured by public wiſ- 
dom; nor yet of ſuch an oppoſition to the 
terms of that communion, as is conſiſtent 
with public peace, and the inviolable re- 
gard due to religion in general, and to ſo 
excellent a religion as the Chriſtian in 
particular. "Fhus much, indeed, is cer- 

wiſe government, jealous of 
all advances * 5 irreligion, will ever 
have a watchful eye upon all ſuch diſ- 
putes as, either on account of the mat- 
ters debated, or the manner of debating 
them, appear to have a tendency that 
way. The caſe, however, which I have 


principally in view, is that of oppoſition, 


not to particular forms of church com- 


munion or eſtabliſhments, under the ac- 


knowledgment of the fame divine revela- 


*. 


tion; but to all church-communion, all 
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dicate 
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eſtabliſhments, all revealed religion; and 
yet, more eſpecially, that of attempting 
to rob a nation of all ſenſe of any reli- 
gion, or (which amounts to the ſame 
thing) to deprive them of a religion, the 
= effects of which they have long ex- 
perienced, without leaving them any de- 
terminate one to ſupply its place. This 
is an attempt directly and immediately 
affecting the public welfare, and incapable 
of alleviation from any plea, either of 
conſcience or charity ; and is an attempt, 
therefore, againſt which every govern- 
ment is concerned to expreſs a perfect 
hatred, and to count the authors (what in- 
deed they are) its own worlt enemies. (Pal. 
exxxix. 22.) on Fe | 
The reſentment here pleaded for will 
(no doubt) be called perſecution, by thoſe 
who are forward to deſerve, but unwilling 
to ſuffer, it. Let it, however, be called 
perſecution for unrighteouſneſs, for blaſ- 
hemy, for avowed atheiſm; and for 
— perſecution (if a defence of every 
thing ſacred muſt be ſo called) no good 
man need be aſhamed to plead. No man 
complains of the execution of the laws 
againſt robbers, perjured perſons, murder- 
ers, &c. And, whether they who break 
one of theſe commandments, or they who 
teach men ſo—who remove from them 
the only effectual reſtraint from the worſt 
of villanies, by inſtructing them to be un- 
der no apprehenſion of guilt, nor in caſes 
of ſecrecy of any after-puniſhment, are 
more heinouſly criminal in themſelves, or 
more extenſively injurious to the public, 
can ſurely be no difficult matter to deter- 
mine. But, | | 
Thirdly : I beg leave to infer, that 
thoſe 122 who have voluntarily de- 
themſelves to the office of ex- 
plaining and inculcating the great prin- 
ciples of religion, and have devoted their 
time and their labours to a continual at- 


tendance on this ſervice, may reaſonably 


expect to be conſidered, regarded, and 
ſupported, as uſeful members of the com- 
munity. = 

Men may declaim plaufibly upon the 
ſelf-ſufficiency of that reaſon which 1s 
common to all: it may be ſaid, that the 
doctrines and duties of natural religion, 
and, in a country where the Scriptures are 
in every body's hands, thoſe of revealed 
religion alſo, muſt be clearly diſcoverable 
by reaſon. And this kind of flattery. will 
e. be moſt greedily . 
i Ole 


koſe who are leaſt entitled to it. But (to 
onſider this matter inipartially), by what 
daſon are theſe things ſo clearly diſ- 
dyerable? Not, ſurely, by the reaſon of 
hildren, either in age or in underſtand- 
ng : but, by reaſon regularly cultivated, 
aithfully conſulted, and as faithfully fol- 
wed. And of how ſmall a part of man- 
ind ſuch reaſon as this will ordinarily be 
he portion, let experience determine. In 
act, information and inſtruction are ne- 
eſſary. to give mankind, in 32 a 
Proper acquaintance with thoſe truths, 
hich are of the utmoſt conſequence to 
em. And even after the good ſeed 2 
e word is ſown, and has taken root, t 
ares of this world, the. numerous con- 
erns, about which the greateſt part of 
ankind ever have ſuffered, ever will ſuf- 
er, their time and their thoughts to be 
Imoſt wholly engaged, would ſoon cho“ 
, and render it unfruitful ; were not the 
ame watchful care employed in a con- 
inual cultivation of it. To ſpeak freely; 
hat a conſiderable part of our 3 does 
ot degenerate into barbarians and ſa- 
ages, 18 in great meaſure owing to ſome 
Wch ftated returns of attendance on the 
ublic worſhip of. Almighty God, and of 
Scaring his word explained and enforced, 
þ we of this nation (happy, if we could 
ut be made ſenſible of our happineſs) 
hjoy. By the labours of a ſtanding or- 
er of preachers (a privilege unknown to 
e Gentile world) the bread from heaven 
1, as it were, among our tents, even round 
bout our habitation. And, if we take 
ito the account the more familiar me- 
ods of inſtructing the young and ig- 
orant, adviſing the diflident, reprovir 
e froward, encouraging the lai 
oled, ſpeaking ſatisfaction to the ſcru- 
ulous, relief to the deſponding, and 
ace to the departing ſoul ; theſe are 
aces, which (it is hoped) will not fail 
d conciliate the friendſhip of every lover 
f mankind, to an order of men ſo uſe- 
ly employed; if not on account of their 
ine inſtitution, at leaſt for their work's 
ce. . 
There is one conſideration farther, 
Wbich I take leave to mention under this 
5 ol at th time. We have heard 
puch of late of the ſpreading of pope 
this kingdom ; 2 8 > a 9 
hich cannot. be received without con- 
fro by any lover of his country or is 
ly religion, But to what can this ap- 


appearance of 


* 
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pearance be more probate _ aſcribed, 
than to thoſe ſuſpicions and jealouſies, 
which the more unlearned part of the 
laity have been taught to entertain for 
their proper paſtors, the parochial cler- 
? He A be a ſtranger among us, 
who knows not, what extravagant wris 
tings have of late years been publiſhed, 
and with what alliduity they fave been 
diſperſed ; reproaching not only ſome 
ſcandals to the order, but the whole Ore 
der in general; as mercenary and defi 
ing, as aiming at nothing but domini 
and wealth, and as proſecuting an intere 


not only diſtin from, but oppoſite to, 


that of the reſt of mankind. As to the 
juſtneſs of theſe general and undiftinguiſh- ' 
ing accuſations, the world muſt judge be- 
tween. us. But, methinks, patriots ſa 
watchfal ſhould conſider, when by ſuch 
repeated invectives the people are worked 
up into a diſlike and hatred of thoſe, to 
whom not only the laws of Chriſt, but the 
laws of the land, direct them to apply in 
caſes of doubt and difficulty; how almoſt 
unayoidably they muſt either throw off 
all regard tor religion, or fall an eaſy and 
willing prey to thoſe who lie in wait to 
deceive ; to thoſe bold undertakers, eſpe- 
cially, who are always at hand, ready to 
offer them a ſafe conduct, and to recom- 
mend their own deluſive attempts with an 
eat diſintereſtedneſs, and 
extraordinary ſanctity. What numbers, 
eſpecially among the unlearned and un- 
ſtable, have been in this manner recon- 
ciled to the Romiſh communion, it is not 
perhaps eaſy to ſay. But thus much, L 
preſume, we may collect (if any Wire 
be collected) from the experience of paſt 
times: that if ever popery is effectually 
kept out of this kingdom, this muſt be 
done, not by SIE down the fences 
of our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, nor by 


- alienating the affections of the people from 


thoſe, who are appointed to guard them 
from deluſion (methods which muſt ever 
ive the Romaniſts, as indeed they ever 
EN given them, the advantages they 
moſt wiſh for againſt us), but by a ſteady 
adherence to 9 — eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion, which has always been the glory, 
and has, on many occaſions, proved itſelf 
to be the . of the a0 ae op 85 
In ſhort; if the intereſts of ſocieties be 

at all concerned in the prevalence of re · 
ligion in general, or the happineſs of this 
nation in that of reformed religion ĩn par- 
Nu 2 ticular; 


— 


— 
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ticular; it is as certain, that the credit 
and beneficial effects of both theſe are 
cloſely connected with the reputation and 
influence of the perſons, that are ap- 
pointed to teach them. A conſideration, 
' which mult ever plead for a ſuitable re- 


gard and ſu to thoſe teachers; as it 
is . moſt powerful engage - 


ment n perſons, in a ſituation of ſo 
ond uma to take heed unto them» 
» (Ii Tim. iv. 16.) But to re- 
turn: | | 
The inference before us is manifeſtly 
extended, in the reaſon of it, to places 
| ſet apart for training up the youth and 
ing hopes of the nation in the uſe- 
Fil, the neceſſary, -princi les of virtue 
and religion. is indeed ſeems on all 
hands ſo well underſtood, as to need no 


Muftration, The reproaches of them 
that reproach our excellent religion con- 


ſtantly fall on theſe ſocieties, fo happily 
formed for making early and ſucceſsful 
impreſſions in favour of it: and as _ 
are honoured with the ſame enemies, fo 
— de God) they can boaſt the ſame 

jends. The protection with which we 


are favoured with regard to our ancient 


ivileges, and the encouragement given 
| 8 works, are ſuch honourable 
teſtimonies in our favour, as we acknow- 
ledge in all places with all thankfulneſs. 
— May theſe illuſtrious ſeminaries always 
enjoy the friendſhip of the public! as, 
J truſt, they will ever continue to deferve 
it, by making the cultivation of learnin 
and loyalty, of honour and virtue, an 
(for the ſake of every thing amiable and 
praiſe-worthy) of the fear of God, therr 
conſtant care. 

Laſtly, and to conclude : Let us all, as 
we would approve ourſelves not only 
faithful fervants of God, but hearty 
friends to aur country, give all diligence, 
firſt to fix in our own minds, and then, 
as our ftations and influence ſhall enable 
us, to propagate in the minds of others, 
a juſt ſenſe of the truth as well as impor- 
tance of our moſt holy religion. 

. Hitherto you have heard 
recommended as of importance to the 
order and happineſs of civil ſocieties: 
and we hope, in this view, it appears 
entitled to protection and patronage from 
all that are in authority. But I muſt not 
conclude without obſerving, that we can. 
- go much farther in our recommendation 


of it. We ſoligit not the favour of the- 
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our religion 


2» 
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or the protection of the powerful, 
m any diſtruſt of our cauſe. The ad. 
vocates for our faith have produced man 
convincing proofs, I doubt not to call 
them demonſtrations, ' of its truth and 
certainty ſuch demonſtrations as the na- 
ture of the fubje& will admit of, and ſuch 
as are incomparably ſuperior to thoſe 
we feruple not to reaſon and act upon in 
any other part of conduct. And, if our 
religion be true (as moſt unqueſtionably 
it is), we are infinitely concerned to re- 
member, that the conſequences of our re- 
ceiving and obeying it, how important 
ſoever they may be to us in our ſocial 
capacity, are, with re to our” per- 
ſonal capacity, inconceivably more ſo: 
they will follow us into that world, where 


es. 
AAS 


civil ſocieties ſhall have no being; and 


will determine our condition in à ſtate 
endleſs and unchangeahle. | 
May we all then, from a rational con- 
viction of the truth, and a conſtant ſenſe 
of the obligations, of our holy religion, 
carefully and conſcientiouſly diſcharge 
our reſpective duties in our ſeveral ita- 
tions, as to the Lord, and not to men.— 
80 ſhall the work of our country proſper 
in our hands, and we fhall derive upon 
it the blefſedneſs of a people who Bave the 
Lord for their God. (Pal. cxliv. 14.) 
And when all theſe aſſociations, to which 
we here ftand related, ſhall be diſſolved; 


when every one of us ſhall give an account 


of all theſe marks of diſtinction which the 
ends of government now make neceſlary : 
ſuch a diligent improvement, and reli- 


gious application, of our talents, to the 


glory of our Creator and the good of 
mankind, fhall, through the merits of 
our Redeemer,. ſecure to each of us that 
cious ſentence from our merciful 
udge,— Well done, thou good and faithful 
ſervant e thou haſt been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler aver oy 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
(Matt. xxv. 21.) 


of himſelf to God (Rom. xiv. 12.) ; ſtript 5 2 


: 


ap 


fern. X. CEO 


; , 


| SERMON Xx. 
The Condition of Man's Life a con- 
ſtant Call to Induſtry. 


Joux, ix. 4. 
1 muſt work the works of him that ſent me, while 


it is day : the night cometh, when no man can 
work. 


War is the cauſe, that the former 

days were better than theſe? was 
long ago cenſured as an unwiſe inquiry: 
and I will not ſay, that there would be at 
preſent either more pertinency in the 
ſame queſtion, or more juſtice in the 
complaint implied in it. Yet, how raſh 
ſoever it might be, to pronounce peremp- 
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neſs of different ages or countries upon 
the whole ; we hall I preſume, in view 
of their prevailing modes of thinking or 
acting, Id room enough for diftinguiſh- 
ing them from each other. And, to 
bring this reflection nearer to ourſelves; 
if our own age and country may (as I 
hope it juſtly may) claim ſome advan- 
tage on account of the faſhionable exer- 


proper character, I fear, will be found 

et more ſtrongly marked by others of a 
2 reputable kind: ſuch as, a love of 
eaſe, and fondneſs for ſenſual pleaſure; 
an averſion from ſerious thought, and im- 


patience of almoſt any uſeful * 
been ſpreading, not amohg the gay and 


ſprightly alone, but even among the 
grave and ſedentary (I had almoſt ſaid, 
the ſtudious) part of the nation. For 


ters of the times ſo generally find it ex- 


the entertainment, but the inſtruction, 
they are pleaſed to provide for us? In 


principal buſineſs, and ſkill therein an 
A general relaxation in principle hath 
been gradually introducing a proportion- 


able careleſſneſs in practice: till, from 


we are but too naturally ſunk into a molt 


What we ſhall do in the end hereof, is a 


RGE FOT 


torily concerning the comparative good- 


tion of a few really amiable qualities ; its 


A taſte this, which hath for {ome time 


otherwiſe, whence comes it, that the wri- 


pedient to accommodate to this not only 
fact, diverſion is become at leaſt one 


important branch of ſcience, in our days. 


a ſceptical unconcern about the future, 


unmanly ſelf-indulgence for the preſent. 


» 
* 


HERGILL, D. D. 
ſerious inquiry ; and would deſerve to be 
as ſeriouſly conſidered, were it not al- 


ready too probably reſolved ; by wretch- 
edneſs, diſorders, and tumults in the 


/ — 


country; by decay, murmurings, and 
complainings in the city; by unſucceſsful - 
enterpriſes and other mortifying occur- 
rences abroad; I wiſh we could not add 
by (thoſe conſtant concomitants of ex- 
penſive pleaſures) 2 greedineſs 
of gain, and want of feeling for the pub- 
lic, almoſt every-where at- home. b 
Kong effects of this ſort to be eſtimated 
by others; it may concern us to conſi- 
der, what might be the conſequences of 
indulging a fike trifling, indolent, lux- 
urious humour in places of education, 
and even among the ſons of the prophets. 
Now, wiſdom is not born with any of us; 
nor is it to be acquired, where it moſt 
abounds, without attentive obſervation, 
and painful ſearch for it as for hid trra- 
ſure : and if, from a general diſuſe of 
ſuch neceſſary means of improvement, 
theſe lights that are among us ſhould be- 
come * how great muſt be that 
darkneſs! it, inſtead of aſpiring after 
ſkill in ancient languages, and acquaint-' 
ance with .ancient * N after readi- 
neſs in the art of right reaſoning, and 
acuteneſs in detecting fallacious pretences 
to it ; after depth in uſeful ſciences, and 
above all an early knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures—the younger attendants upon 
the inſtructions here offered ſhould fit 
down contented with accompliſhments 
far more eafily attainable : the original 
records of our holy religion will in pro- ' 
prin be neglected; its evidences will 


| loſe much of their clearneſs and efficacy; 


its genuine doctrines and primitive pol 
will be miſunderſtood ; the obligations it 
lays upon its profeſſors to unity in faith 
and communion in worſhip will be little 
attended to; whence advantage will be 
taken, on one hand to ſtrain them too 
far by thoſe, who charge us with apoſ- 
taſy; and to explain them quite away 
on the other by thoſe, who envy us the 
privileges of our eftabliſhment. And, if 
ever thoſe well-tried principles, upon 
which, while ſtudied alf underſtood, our 
national church hath been moſt ſucceſſ- 
fully defended, and hath hitherto been 
an impregnable bulwark of the reforma- 
tion, ſhould be laid aſide and forgotten; 
ſound learning and uſeful ſcience, and 
with them real virtue and rational piety, | 
| Nie wo 
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would 05 am perſuaded) ſoon give way to 
barbari [ſm and ſuperſtition :—that ſuper- 
ſtit ion moſt . againſt which we 
profeſs to entertain the warmeſt zeal; and 
againſt which our zeal cannot well be too 
warm, if it be but exerted according to 
knowledge. : 
Let me not here be miſunderſtood, as 
arrogantly accuſing, where' I only. mean 
eGionately to caution. Senſible I am, 
that ſober induſtry, purſuing its object in 
filence and ſolitude, is not always ſufſi - 
ciently careful to let its light ſo ſhine be- 
fore men, that they may ſee its good works : 
whilſt the undaunted worthleſſneſs of a 
few that are otherwiſe cannot be hid 
becauſe th n will „r e. 
oclaiming their own folly to every ene they 
N as They walk by the way. (Eccl. x. 
3.) Never, I believe, were totally vi- 
cious characters leſs frequent in this place 
than at preſent. Vet, how happily ſo- 
ever we may have hitherto eſcaped the 
1 that are in the world, it cannot 
e unſeaſonable to guard againſt the in- 
fection of its levities and follies: nor 
will it (I truſt) be thought a blameable 
attempt, if I take occaſion, in a ſtill more 
general view, to 1 N a modeſt appli- 
cation of the reſolution in my text, with 


a ſerious enforcement of the reaſons on 


which it is founded.—/ muſt work the 
* work o him that ſent me, while it ts day: 
the night cometb, when no man can itn 
Not to detain you with any unneceſf: 
enlargement upon the occaſion of thel: 
words, or their relation to the context; 
it may be proper juſt to obſerve, that they 
are the declaration of our bleſſed Lord 
Himſelf; and as he was, in a 
manner, ſanctified and ſent into the world, 


in order to perform ſuch works in. it ar 


none other man did, or could do; we are 
obliged to acknowledge concerning this 
his 1 in its higheſt ſenſe, that 
never man ſpale like this man. 


ples in which we are all of us concerned, 
we have the leſs reaſon to think ourſelves 
unconcerned in the uſe he makes of them. 
Something, no doubt, there wag, not 
only in the end of our Lord's miſſion, and 
in the nature of his works, but in the 
perſeQion of his whole character, far be- 
yond the reach of our higheſt attainments. 
And if, notwithſtanding this, we are ex- 
horted to walk. as he walked ; if, in par- 
ticular, he hath by his meekneſs in ſuffer- 


inculcated. For, w 


peculiar 


eve However, 
fGnce he is pleaſed to argue from princi- 


/ 


ing left us an example; well may we en- 
courage one another to fol 1s fleps, 
who went about doing good, by a like 
aſſiduity in- working the- works of him 
that hath ſent us Allo : eſpecially ſince it 
is certain, that upon us too the night is 
coming, when none of us will longer be 
able to work. 2 | 
The words thus applied, eaſily reſolve 
themſelves into the following obſerva- 
tions— That we are all ſent into life by 
Almighty God :—that he ſent us to work, 
not to be idle, in it: — that our activit 


muſt be larly exerted in working his 
works: —that for theſe he allows us a 


day, or ſhort ſpace of time only: —and 
that, therefore, while this lafl „ we 
are concerned to make the beſt uſe of it 
we can; leſt night overtake us, before 
our taſk be finiſhed, - which well-known 
truths I need only wiſh 1 could recom- 
mend to your attentive recollection, by 
conſiderations in any meaſure ſuited to 
their real and univerſal importance. — 
But let us proceed to particulars. And, 

I. We are ſent into life by Almighty 
God: we were not born at all adven- 
tures; we grow not up by accident; nor 
are we, during our abode here, at our 
own diſpoſal. 

That we are ſent, is itſelf an awful 
thought : and the obſervation, how trite 
ſoever, may yet, I ſuppoſe, bear to be 
| ilſt perhaps no-body 
doubts of it, who is there that duly at- 
tends to, or properly applies, it? Who 
is there that conſiders life as a truſt com- 
mitted to him; and is not rather ſolici- 
tous to find out ſome artful expedient for 
paſſing the tedious hours along with leaſt 


trouble, than ſtudious to employ them 


with moſt advantage ? Nay, even of thoſe 
who, under the wiſe direction of others, 
have happily contracted an early liking 
for buſineſs; or who, from afterwards 
obſerving the reputation and other con- 
veniences attending it (motives very 
proper as far as they go), make it their 
choice to be employed rather than wholly 
idle ; how few are there who work be- 
cauſe they are ſent ; preferring a life of 


action upon a 8 of conſcience and 


fidelity to him that ſends them? 
| Yet ſuch is the caſe, and ſuch ought 


to be the ſentiments, of every one of us. 
That it is God who hath made us, and noi 


we ourſelves, is an aſſertion not the leſs 
worthy. of attention, becauſe by daily re- 
petition 
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petition rendered familiar to us. Or, if 
we will needs have it, that we were at 


ſirſt produced, and have ſince grown up 
—_—_— to ſtated laws of nature, as they 


are called; yet the moſt received philo- 
| ſophy would teach us, that theſe laws are 


is laws, and that ſubordinate ts per- 
— derive from him all their ſick. 
ency. The oracles of God i nga 
ſpeak in the ſame language. They af 
cribe our male and formation to Fehovah's 
hands. (Pf. exix. 73.) His eyes did ſee 


our ſubſtance yet being unper felt, and in his 


book were all our members written. (Pf. 
cxxxix. 16.) Had not theſe day by day 


been faſhioned by his unerring care, as 


hidden, untimely births we had not been : 
or, had not he, in this ſenſe alfo, cauſed 
the light to ſhine out of darkneſs, the 
day of underſtanding had never dawned, 
nor its day-ſtar ariſen in our hearts. To 
him likewiſe we owe the preſervation as 
well as the firſt grant of our being, and 
all our faculties : through him have we 
been holden up ever fince we were born ; 
and by him alone we eſcape death. Nay 
he challengeth to himſelf not only the 
regular productions in our ſpecies, but 
even the ſeeming deviations from his own 
plan. Who hath made man's mouth ? 
. iv. 11.) faith he to his ſervant 

ofes 3 or who maketh the dumb or deaf, 
the ſeeing or the blind? have not I, the 
Lord? And whatever wiſe reaſons there 
may be (as wiſe reaſons, no doubt, there 
are) for thoſe immature births, imper- 
fe& formations, or untimely deaths, that 
are often permitted to fall under our no- 
tice z one important purpoſe they cer- 
tainly will ſerve, if they ſerve to remind 
us, that birth, perfection of parts, growth 
and maturity, are not things of courſe, 
or ſuch as depend ſolely upon uncon- 


trolled natural cauſes ; but are ultimately 


reſolvable into his d- pleaſure, by 
whom we were at firſt 2 and won- 
derfully made; who continually holdeth 
our ſouls in life; nay in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. 

We are not, therefore, our own : we 
received our exiſtence from God, the 


God of the. ſpirits of all fleſh; and on 


him we wan for every moment's con- 


tinuance of it. And, as our time is in 
his hand, ſo is our management of every 
portion of it noted in his book. He, 
who entruſts us with this and all our ta- 


for no other end, but that ſuc 
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conftitution ; that freedom of . 
with which we feel 43 
that ve ftate, whereof we arc 
conſcious; that apprehenfion we natu- 
rally have of a ſuperior obferver ; above 
all, the notices given us by our j 
himſelf ; in ſhort, all things within, 
things without us, conſpire in im 
ing, that we muſt give an account of our- 
ſelves to him that ſent us. What account 
will be expected, might have been de- 
duced from the foregoing refle&ions, 
_—_ my text had mes clearly im- 

ied, * 
5 II. That we are ſent into life, not to 
fit ſtill only, or to take our paſtime there- 
in; but to work and be induftrious, in 
order to our being uſeful in it. 

For, if we are ſent hither by a Being 
of infinite wiſdom, our errand, we may 
be ſure, muſt not only be worthy of his 
own perfections, but ſuited to the powers 
he hath given us, and the fituation in 
which he hath placed us. In particular: 
do we find ourſelves in a world, where 
every ſpecies of creatures about us is in- 
ceſſantly fulfilling our common Creator's 
word? We cannot imagine, that he ſhould 
intend or allow us to be the only idle and 
unſerviceable ow of his creation: much 
leſs can we ſuppoſe him, after preparin 
us bodies «dmirakly fitted for action — 
uſe, to leave us at liberty to apply theſe 
exquiſite pieces of workmanſhip either to 
no uſe, or to ſuch as is even worſe than 
none : leaſt of all would he have 
us more than the beaſts of the earth, and 
made us wiſer than the fools of heaven, 

ſuperior 

endowments ſhould be loſt in an inſignifi- 
cant round of fitting down to eat and to 
drink, and then riſing up to play. And 
yet, of all this he hath given us ſill far- 
ther intimation, by having made action 
and exerciſe not only the ordinary means 
of improving our ſeveral powers, but a 
neceſſary condition of retaining them; 
by having placed no valuable acquiſition 
within the reach of the lazy or the neg- 
ligent; and (which may deſerve ſome 
farther illuſtration) by having exempted 
no ſeaſon of life, no ſituation in ſociety, 
no ſtate of human nature itſelf, from 
every ſort of engagement. | : 
o ſeaſon of life can be wholly ex- 


cuſed from buſineſs. Confirmed man- 
hood 18 indeed that portion of it, in which 


lents, will aſſuredly one day come and the faculties, whether of body or mind; 


reckon with us. 


ur whole frame and uſually appear to be at their 


| eſtate ; 


Nu 4 this, 
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this. therefore, is molt fitted Au inch un- 


dertakings as require -a ſtrenuous exer- 


tion of the one or the other ; and a dread- 
ful account muſt they have to give, by 


whom this important part of life hath been 


vilely caſt away in inglorious eaſe and 
ſenſuality. However, this, though the 

— is by no means the only ſeaſon 
or labour and action: ĩgactivity, even in 
childhood, is unnatural; and, if youth 
muſt generally be ſpent in preparing for 
the offices of maturer age, ſuch prepara- 


tory exerciſes are themſelves works of 


no ſmall pains and aſſiduity, as well as 
of indiſpenſable neceſſity to render the 
ſtages of the man's 22 
through life, either beneficial to his fel- 
low-travellers, or even ſupportable to 
himſelf. Nay, as to more advanced 
years; neither can theſe be abſolutely 
diſcharged from attending upon ſervices 


of the gentler, but not leſs uſeful, kind: 


ſo long as the ignorance of youth ſhall 
need inſtruction, and its impetuoſity re- 
ſtraint; or ſo long as the operations of 
man's eſtate ſhall want to directed, 
and ſometimes alſo its raſhneſs to be mo- 
derated, by ſober advice and friendly re- 
prehenſion: in which reſpects, ſince men 
of virtue and piety ſhall bring forth more 
fruit in their age ; even grey hairs muſt 
claim no diſpenſation for unprofitable- 


neſs; ſo long as the mind itſelf retains 


any capacity for thus beneficially employ- 
ing the reſult of its long experience and 
obſervation. 

Neither can any ſtation or circum- 
ſtances in ſociety give a releaſe from em- 


 ployment.—With regard to the greateſt 


part of mankind, the point 1s evident ; 
theſe muſt in the ſaveat of their faces eat 
their bread. And as to thoſe few in 
compariſon, whoſe accommodation 1s 
more amply provided for; they alſo 
muſt, if they will preſerve their inno- 


cence and virtue, or even their health 


and reliſh for any other blefling, engage 
in ſome occupation, or contrive ſome ex- 
erciſe, for that purpoſe; it being ſo 
ordered, in our very conſtitution, that, 
if any perſon qvill not work, neither ſpall he 
eat, And yet, ſurely, fit occaſions for 
working can nowhere be wanting, any 
more th 


and the demangs of an exalted ſtation, 
themſelves call for no ordinary degree 


of vigilance or activity: and where 


view, in whic 


an obligations to embrace them. 
The management of a plentiful fortune, 


works of neceſſity are leaſt \ 
works of piety and humanity, of friend- 


ſhip and 
ſtrongly to ſolicit us. The poor we have 
always with us ; and they, whoſe time 
lies moſt upon their hands, whenſoever 
they will, may always commendably, 
and methinks agreeably, employ it in 
doing them To all which let me 
add, what men of affluence and dignit 

are much concerned to bear in Bed, 
that their examples will be active, ſhould 


they themſelves be idle; or, at leaſt, 


that their lives, how triffing ſoever they 
may now be, will one day be found to 
have no ſmall weight in increaſing their 
condemnation. | | 

Nay, once more: no condition of hu- 
man nature ever was, ever will be, ex- 
empt from e kind of working, — 
Even the ſtate of innocence was by no 
means a/ſtate of inactivity. The fall of 
our firſt parents introduced toil and drud- 
gery into our world, but found induſtry 
already in it: for the dreſſing of the 
garden was, we know, Adam's buſineſs, 
though not his painful labour. And if 
after death there remaineth a reſt for the 
people of God ; even this reſt is not a 
freedom from action, but only from fin 
and its never-failing attendants, weari- 
neſs and pain. 
that die in the Lord, ſhall then reſt : but 
the works of contemplation and love, of 
adoration and praiſe, ſhall ſo follow them 
as for ever to make a part of their exer- 
eiſe and their happinefs.— In ſhort : in 
whatever capacity we view human nature; 
whether in its original perfection, or its 
preſent degeneracy; whether in its pre- 
ſent ſtate — difcipline, or its future Kate 
of glory; we may pronounce concernin 
idleneſs (what was long ago ſaid of pride 
that it was not made for man. 

Were it needful or proper to dwell 
longer on ſo beaten a topic, this deſpi- 
cable vice might be expoſed in every 

f it can be conſidered, 
whether natural, moral, or religious: as 
it debaſeth our nature, and ſinks us be- 
low our rank in the ſcale of beings: as 
it renders uſeleſs, and by degrees ex- 
tinguiſheth, every good quality in us; 
whilſt it ſupplies nouriſhment and incen- 
tives to every bad one : as it indiſpoſeth 
us towards every duty, and lays us open 
to almoſt every temptation : as it reſiſts 
the wiſe purpoſe of Providence in this 
; | | world; 


Seft. VIE. 


ity, will not fail the more 


From ſuch labours they, 
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world z- and, in the next, not only cuts 
off all title to any mheritance, but finally 
ſubjects us to the tremendous doom of the 
e desc ſervant. If even an heathen 


hiſtorian could learn from nature to count 


that man's exiſtence alone worthy of the 
name of living or vital enjoyment, who is 
engaged in ſome uſeful art, ſome under- 
taking capable of 1 his fame 
to after times; ſhall we, Chriſtians, ſtand 
here all the day idle, as if no one had 


hired us; we, who are bought with a 


price of ineſtimable value, and who are, 
as ſuch, under peculiar obligations to 
glorify God in our body and in our ſpirit; 
both which are God's? 

However, after all, it is not expected 
that every moment of men's lives ſhould 
be thus employed. Neither the contex- 
ture of our bodies, nor the frame of our 
minds, will endure to be perpetually upon 
the ſtretch. Without ſeaſonable intervals 
of relaxation, we muſt ſoon become incapa- 
ble of working : and, notwithſtanding all 
our care, occaſions there will be, either of 
bodily indiſpoſition, or diſcompoſure of 
mind, or both; when (as we humbly hope) 
he, who note, whereof we are made, 
will not be ftirit to mark our inyo- 
luntary intermiſſions, nor ſevere in callin 
us to account for them. But then, cheis 
very deductions from our time, muſt 
greatly enhance the value of the re- 
mainder. The more of our precious mo- 
ments have been, or may be, ſunk in the 
needful refreſhment of our wearied limbs, 
or the no leſs needful recreation of our 
exhauſted ſpirits, the fewer can be 3 
for unneceſſary amuſements; and the 
more ſtrictly are we obliged to improve 
to advantage thoſe that may be yet in our 
power. In this ſenſe, alſo, redeeming the 
_ becauſe the days are evil. (Eph. v. 
10. 

On the other hand, neither will every 
kind of employment be allowed in our ac- 
counts, much leſs be admitted as reward- 
able. M. any buſy-bodies there are, who 
(2 Theſſ. iii. 11.), in the eſtimation of an 
inſpired Apoſtle, work not at all, to any good 
purpoſe: ſuch, in particular, are tatlers 
and talebearers, eſpecially in the cenſorious 
way; impertinent meddlers in other men's 
matters, to the negle& of their own con- 
cerns ; movers of ſedition in communities, 
and ſowers of diſcord among brethren. 
And if activity thus employed can neither 
be acceptable untg God nar approved of 
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_ 
men, till leſs ſo, if poſſible, muſt be the 


miſchievous pains taken, in corrupting - 


the principles, and debauching the morals, 


of youth, by factors for the enemy of 
mankind, and companions of that deſtroy- 
er: theſe, and ſuch as theſe, far from 
being owned by our Lord as having been 
engaged in his ſervice, will finally be diſ- 
miſſed into outer darkneſs, with, I know 
you not + depart fo me, all ye workers of 
iniquity { Which brings me to obferve,- 
II. That we muſt not only be active, 
but our activity muſt be rightly directed, 
and regularly exerted : we mult <vork the 
orie of him that ſent us. © + 
And ſhould it now be aſked, in the words 
of the Jews to our bleſſed Lord, what 


Hall wwe do, that we might work the works 


of God ? ( Joh. vi. 28.) I conceive, the ge- 
neral anſwer may well include all lawful oc- 
cupations, all ſuch as miniſter to the nece 
ties, without providing for the luſts, hurtin 
the perſons, or injuring the properties, of 
ourſelves or others; eſpecially if they are 
undertaken with an habitual purpoſe of 
ſerving our Creator by them, and carried 
on in ways conformable to his laws. Se- 
cular employments, thus conſecrated, be- 
come not only allowable means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, but rewardable inſtances of duty. 
Indeed, without theſe, cannot a city be in- 
habited, nor the flate of the world maintain= 
ed. (Eccluf. xxxvii. 32. 34.) So long, there- 
fore, as men proſecute them in their due or- 
der, and in methods conſiſtent with higher 
obligations, ſo long are they commendably 
anſwering his intention, who ſends them 
hither: and, b ity of reaſon, thoſe 
liberal arts . - profeſſions, by 
which perſons of more extenſive know- 
ledge are rendered more extenſively ſer- 
viceable in their generations, may 8 
be preſumed to be well-pleafing to 
e as they are good — profitable 
unto men. | 

True, indeed, it 1s, that Chriſtianity 
hath greatly enlarged and exalted our 
views. Yet even this divine inſtitution, 
which hath directed our affe&ion to things 
above, hath not tied up our hands from 
things on the earth. It permitted, if not 
required, thoſe, to whom 1t firſt offered 
itſelf, to abide in the ſame callings, wherein 
they were called. (1 Cor. vii. 20.) Nay, we 
find this among St. Paul's inſtructions to 
Titus, and in him to ſucceeding governors 
of the church, let ours alſo learn to maintain 


good works for neceſſary uſes, that they le. 
8 oo 


354 
mot unſruitſul. (Titus, iii. 14.) When he 
that flole is, by the ſame Apoſtle, ad- 
moniſhed to fleal no more (Eph. iv. 28.), 
inſtead of being adviſed to fly from the 
temptations, by going out of the world, 
he is directed to prevent or diſarm them 
by provident labour, working with his 
bands the thing that is good. 
therefore, may we Chriſtians reckon 
worldly employments, ſo long as they are 
 Iawful ones, among thoſe | 

<which God hath ordained that .<ve fhould 

wall in them. And they, that walk in 
them omg with innocence and 
with piety, need not doubt, but they are, 
after the example of the good Patriarchs, 
evalking with God. 

In ſome occupation or other, then, 
every member of ſociety ought to be en- 

ed. But it ſhould be obſerved far- 

» that, as ſuch occupations are va- 
rious, and, as among them, ſome mult be 
more immediately incumbent on particu- 
lar men than others; ſo each man's 
will always moſt commendably be exert- 
ed in doing that bufineſs which is pro- 
perly his own. What that is, will gene- 
rally be pointed out by the ſpecial talents, 
opportunities, tations, or callings, of the 
perſons concerned. There are in the body 
civil, as the Apoſtle hath obſerved” con- 
cerning the body ſpiritual, many members 
(Rom. xii. 4. 8.) ; and, fince in neither 
of theſe bodies can all members have the 
fame office, his following exhortation 
may, with great propriety, be accommo- 
dated to them both. Having gifts differ- 
ing according to the grace given unto us ; 
whether prophecy, let us prophecy according 
ta the proportion of faith ; or miniſtry, let us 
wait on our miniſtring ; or he that teacheth, 
ez teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhort- 
ation e he that giveth, let him do it with 
ſimplicity 5 be that ruleth, with diligence ; 
he that ſheweth mercy, with cheerfulneſs. 
In ſhort : Whatſoever our hand findeth to 
do, whatſoever buſineſs our proper ſtation 
ſets before us, we mult not be ſlothful in it, 
but we muſt do it 2vith our might. (Comp. 
Eecl. ix. 10. with Rom. x1. 11.) 

Give me leave to bring home this im- 
portant point to ourſelves; for ſurely we 
of this 1. alſo have our employments; 
employments of no ſmall moment, either 
to ourſelves or to the community; of 
which, however, I as little need to Heel 
the ſeveral kinds, as to enumerate the pe- 


cular obligations we lie under to a faith- 
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-walk upon the fame ground that was once 
of the bounty that was either exerted or 
Safely, _ 


good works, "© 


through re extracts from them; much 
ſtudy leſs by 
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ful diſcharge of them: whilſt we 
trod 3 whilit we occupy the places that 
were formerly filled; whilſt we partake 


enjoyed, by men of diſtinguiſhed eminence 
m their generations, and the glory of 
their times, ſhall T add, whilſt the images 
of their perſons appear full in our view : 
malt not our hearts burn within us, fired 
with a generous ardour after ſome reſem- 
blance, at leaſt, of their excellencies, and 
with a laudable ambition of being, in ſome 
degree, beneficral to,' in fome degree re- 
ſpected by, thoſe that come i us ? 
And need I obſerve to you, in the mean 
while, that they never acquired thoſe 
treaſures of learning, by means whereof 
they have enriched our public repoſi- 
tories, and made our way to ſcience at 
ance ſhorter and more agreeable, merely 
by entering into other men's labours 


pending their time in nothing 
elſe, but in perufing ſome new thing, 
ſome hafty production, which, like the 
Prophet's gourd, cometh up in a night, 
and periſheth in a night : but, by retired 
meditation, and laborious reſearches _ 
thoſe ſecret truths, which Vi ſheet 
to them only, who ſeek her ih mar walk 
with her in ſolitary paths. And, if we 
expect to be bleſſed with the fame ſucceſs, 
to diſcharge the offices to which we may 
be called, with the fame reputation ; and, 
m particular, to adorn our holy profeſſion, 
and defend its truths, with the ſame abi- 
lities ; we alſo muſt, after their example, 
endure hardneſs, and bear the yoke, in 
our youth: we muſt, like them, ſtudy to 
ſhew ourſelves approved unto God and 
man, if we hope to go forth from hence 
equally ſanctified, and meet for the maſ- 
ter's uſe, and alike prepared unto every 
good work, ya 

Yet, after all; the work of moſt in- 
diſpenſable obligation, and in which, 
whatever our ſituation or our profeſſion 
may be, we are moſt nearly concerned, is 
that of promoting our Creator's glory, 
by ſetting forward the ſalvation of others, 
and eſpecially mating our own calling and 
eledlion ſure. A work, which, though it 
need not, muſt not ordinarily, ſuperſede 
all the others, is yet, in compariſon with 
them, the one thing needful. It is indeed 
that work, for the ſake of which, chiefly, 


we came into the world, and which, if we 


leave 


\ 
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han undone, good had it been for us that 


we had not been ſent into it; and yet a 
work it is, not to be accompliſhed by a 
few flight endeavours, or without firiving, 

ving diligence, and watching thereunto 


Sith all perſeverance. 'The bare learning 


of our duty is a work of no ſmall atten- 
tion! how much more pains, then, muſt 
be taken in the due performance of it! 
To touch upon a fingle branch of it only, 
that which more immediately relates to 
ourſelves. Here, the moſt untainted willfind 
ſome difficulty in ſubduing the irregular 
tendencies of their carnal part; whilſt a 
far greater number, ww (from a bad 
education, or for want of a good one, 
from the influence of ill 3 or the 
inticements of ill company) made ſome 
rogreſs in a wrong courſe of life, muſt, 
bendes the arduous work of overcomin 
corrupt inclinations, engage in the fal 
more painful taſk of extirpating vicious 
habits. And all in general will find it mat- 
ter of conſtant labour, though, under divine 
ce, of ever- increaſing — 2a to rec- 
tify their tempers and purify their hearts ; 
to bring into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Chrift ; to raiſe their affect- 
ions unto a. reliſh for religious exerciſes 
and ſpiritual enjoyments; not only (in the 


language of St. Paul) to put off the old 
man, which is corrupt, according to the de- 


ceitful luſts ; but to put on the new man, 
which, after God, is created in righteouſneſs 


and true holineſs ; that 2 ewithout 


* no man ſhall fee the Lor 
V. 
particular, we have a day only, or ſhort 
time, allowed us; after which, the night 


cometh, when no man can work. 


And yet, 


This, in the moſt obvious application, - 


is the day or ſeaſon of each man's life. 
And that, in this reſpect, the night 
cometh upon every one of us, can (I ſup- 
poſe) need no proof. Thoſe portions of 
duration, with which we are here ac- 
N roll on apace: and whether 

us rotation be near its own concluſion or 


not, the ſhare that each of us hath in it, - 


as his own time of trial, aſſuredly is ſo. 
In our eaſieſt moments, there is but a ſtep 
between us and death : and the oldeſt man 
living may truly ſay, with the experienced 


Patriarch, few and evil have the days of 
_ the years of my life been. Vet, no ſooner 


will this ſhort te be cloſed, but an end 
mult come of all ſuch working, as will 


be available to our everlaſting {alvation :- 


17 


or all our works, this laſt in 


tinue uſeful in the c 


PF: 


553 


it being the uniform doctrine of the in- 
ſpired writings, in "ſome places directly 
aſſerted, in all taken for 
every man's final allotment will be accord- 
ing to the works done in his body. (2 Cor. 


granted, that 


v.10] | 
And, as thus much is ſufficient for the 


urpoſe of the obſervation now before-us 3 


fo (by the way) more than this, I pre- 


ſume, cannot be urged upon any clear 
grounds of holy Scripture. That there is 
in the grave, whither we are going, no ſuch. 
work or device, as our hands here find to 
do, no ſuch wiſdom or knowledge (Eccl. ix. 
10.) as our preſent ſituation engageth us 
in purſuit of, we allow and maintain: but 
it doth not follow, nor would the wiſe 
preacher's argument for induſtry be at 
all enforced by ſuppoſing, that death 
brings with it, not only a ceſſation from 
working, but a privation of thought and 
perception in every kind. It our ex- 

ectations in a future ſtate be uſually Xs 
it muſt not be ſaid, always) referred to 
the day of general retribution, this may 
well be accounted for, by concluding, not 
that after death no degree of comfort -to 
the good, or of uneaſineſs to the bad, ſhall 
take place, but (which is _—_ admit- 


ted), that the ſentence upon neither ſhall 


be publicly. pronounced and fully execut- 
ed, before that Great Day. And as to 
the ſuggeſtion, that the perſon awaking 
at the falt day from ſuch a total ſleep as 
is contended for, unconſcious of any in- 
tervening duration, will conceive the mo- 
ment of his reſurrection to be immediate- 
ly connected with the moment of his de- 
ceaſe ; neither will this obviate all the 
Scripture paſſages uſually alleged on the 
other fide. Hear only the memorable 
declaration of St. Paul : What TI. ſhould 
chooſe, I wot not: for I am in a flrait be- 
twvixt two ; having a defire to depart, and 
to be with Chriſt, which is far better : ne- 
vertheleſs, to abide in the fle 


% is more need- 


Jul. for you. (Phil. i. 22—25.) The alter- 


native, in the Apoſtle's view, you will 
* was this: egg d he ſhould, 
departing, become py with 
Chriſt, or, —— abiding in the kel, con- 
A And to oc- 

caſion any ſuch difficulty, as is here re- 
r he muſt have underſtood, that 
is making choice of the latter of theſe 
two objects before him, would be no or- 


dinary inſtance of ſelf-denial in re to 
the former. Now, what dent could 


wee 


— 
— 
= 


. 


cConſtitutions totall 


of the chief of the earth, in inte] 
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there be in foregoing, for the preſent on- 
Iy, an object at preſent not attainable nor 
expected by him? The Apoſtle might 


have choſen to continue for many years 


WA. 
K 2 


with his beloved Philippians, for their 


furtherance and joy of faith, without poſt- 
Poning, for one moment, any ſuch enjoy- 
ment of his own as was not to commence 
before the general judgment. Nor does 
it appear, how the f | | 

himſelf in, can be accounted for ; or how 
his affection for his converts can be view- 
ed in that amiable light, in which we 
now fee it ; without ſuppoſing him fully 
aſſured, that the longer his life ſhould be 
continued for their benefit, juſt ſo much 
the longer he muſt be detained from what 
he here calls, being with Chriſt : and 
that the ſame hour, that ſhould remove 


him from them, would put him in actual 


_ Poſſeſſion of that far better ſtate. | 
But, to return and proceed : There is 
a day of health, often yet ſhorter than 
that of animal life, but beyond which 
there ſeldom remains much ability for 
working to any conſiderable purpoſe : a 
refſe&ion this, of great moment ; and of 
which, therefore, we are frequently re- 


minded. In fact, ſlothfulneſs itſelf caſteth 
into a deep (Prov. xix. 15.) : our fa- 
culties, through diſuſe, become indiſ- 
poſed, and by degrees unqualified, for 
any laudable exertion ; till at laſt ſuch an 

ected inactivity terminates in a real in- 
Co 
other inſtances, be owing to the quite 
contrary cauſe; for we ſometimes ob- 
ſerve,-with concern, the ſeemingly firmeſt 
enfeebled, or the 
brighteſt faculties irrecoverably diſorder- 
ed, by an exceſſive intenſeneſs of applica- 
tion. And, where neither of theſe ex- 
tremes can be directly charged with the 
melancholy change, the Supreme Diſ- 
poſer of all cs on ſome occaſions, 


thinks fit (for reaſons always wiſe, though 


not always diſcernible by us) to pour con- 
tempt upon the mighty, by weakening their 
bodily ſtrength ; or to tale away the heart 
[eQuual en- 

owments, cauſing them (if I may uſe holy 
Job's expreſſion) o wander in a wilder- 
neſs, where there is no way. (Job, xii. 
21. 24.) | 
ſtinguiſh the ſeveral cauſes of ſuch affect- 
ing appearances, their influence, in rela- 


tion to every material buſineſs of life, is 
well known; and is ſurely a perpetual call for it earn;/ly with)tears. 


rait, he here declares 


| who have been accuſt 


The like effect may alſo, in 


But, without 3 to di- 
e 
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upon us to remember our Creator, and to 
fe his works ; \while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when we ſhall 
ſay, we have no pleaſure in them. 
Eſpecially ſince, farther, with regard 
to our principal work, we have ſtrong in- 
timations, that there 1s an accepted time, a 
day of ſalvation ; which may be cloſed 
before the cloſe of life, or even the loſs 
of natural faculties. Not that ſincere re- 
pentance and real reformation will ever 
come too late for acceptance. When the 
wicked man turneth away his wicked- 
neſs, that he hath committed, and doeth that 
which is lawful and right (Ezek. xvi. 
27.), we may pronounce, upon the high- 
eſt authority, that he ſhall ſave his ſoul 
alive. But we have no authority to pro- 
nounce, that th:y may, at pleafure, db good 
to do evil ; or, 
that ſuch as have long been ſinning wil- 
fully, ſhall preſently be renewed again 
unto repentance, upon their vouchfafing 
to caſt a thought that way. Reaſoning, 
by analogy, from fimilar caſes, leads us 
toward a different conclufion. We fee 
almoſt daily examples, wherein mere ſor- 
row, and even ardent wiſhes, nay, real 
endeavours, are found inſufficient to re- 
air a man's fortune, or to reſtore his 
health, when once waſted and deſtroyed 
by riot and extravagance. And, if ſuch 
methods are thus unable to ſet all right 
in men's temporal concerns, what wiſe. 
man would reduce himſelf to a neceſſity of 
trying their ſucceſs in an affair of in- 
Ratte eater moment; or of relying on 
their efficacy, not only for removing all 
the conſequences of a life of fin, but for 
ſecuring the rewards of a life of holineſs? 
The truth 1s, repentance itfelf is no fuch 
eaſy matter as ſeems to be too commonly 
ſuppoſed. 'The completion of it, at leaſt, 
if not the firſt motion towards it, is cer- 
tainly the gift of God. And how ean 
the habitual ſinner preſume, that the 
ſpirit of God ſhould always firive with 
him ? Why ſhould he not rather appre- 
hend, that the time may foon come, when, 
though he ſhould become willing to in- 
herit the bleſſing (Comp. Heb. x1. 17. 
with Gen. xxvii.) he hath profanely deſ- 
piſed, his pretenſions ſhall be rejected? 
not becauſe real repentance would even 
then be unavailable, ſuppofing him ca- 
pable of it; but becauſe he ſhall then ind 
no place of repentance, though hg ſhould cry 


; " Upon 


— 


- 
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"I Upon the whole : We are ſent into 
life by our great Creator ; upon an errand 
of in düpenkable neceſſity: to be accom- 


3 if at all, within a ſpace of time, 


ort at beſt, and yet uncertain alſo; not 
only in reſpect of its continuance, but of 


our ability to make a proper uſe of it. 


What remains then, but that, agreeably to 
our Lord's declaration in my text, and to 
the laſt obſervation above deduced from it, 
V. We ſhould, all of ;us, reſolve to 
roſecute this t buſineſs while it 1s 
bay ; left the night ſhould overtake us, 
before our work be finiſhed. 
Could the night of death juſtly be con- 
idered as the period, not of our working 
only, but of our very being; the liber- 
tine's concluſion, Let us eat and drinh, 
unmanly as it is, would hardly be more 
unmanly than his pho to-morrow 
ewe die. But, in how very different a 
light muſt the certainty and nearneſs of 
death appear, when an eternity of hap- 
pineſs or miſery is underſtood to depend 
upon the life preceding it. If we all die 
only to live' again: if the night of death 
is to be ſucceeded by a new day, whoſe 
fun ſhall no more go down ; if, after our 
bodies have ſlept in the duſt, we muſt all 
awake z ſome to everlaſting life and glory, 
and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting con- 
tempt : if, once more, we mult then be 
irreverſibly ſentenced to the one or the 
other of theſe moſt oppolite conditions, 
from the character we ſhall by an un- 
errin judge be found to have ſuſtained 
here, either of faithful ſtewards or of un- 
rofitable ſervants : who can expreſs the 


infatuation of conſuming thoſe years in 


yanity, or of drowning 1n ſenſuality thoſe 
faculties by our application of which our 
ſituation muſt be determined, in a life 
endleſs and a ſtate unchangeable ! 

Let us think betimes, how amazing the 
approach of death muſt appear—far more 
amazing than the approach of night to an 
improvident traveller, who has a great 
part of his laborious but neceſſary day's 
2 ſtill to be performed: ſhould the 

uſineſs of our lives prove then unfiniſh- 
ed; but, eſpecially, ſhould it hardly be 
well begun. In our early years, indeed, 
while the circulations are free, and the 
ſpirits briſk, time may glide along with 
22 33 in a courſe of un- 

inking gaiety. The young man ma 
rejoice. in Si youth, and let his Neu 
him « he may, for ſome time, walk 
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in the ways ef his heart, and in the Agb 
of- his eyes 3 / indulging himſelf without 


reſerve in the gratification of every ſenſe 
and appetite. But the voice of the Lord 
God will be heard in the cool of the day : 
and, when the remonſtrances of conſcience 
begin to force themſelves upoh him; 
what muſt his ſearchings of heart be! 
whether he looks back upon a world, out 
of which he is juſt going, without having 
ſeriouſ] engaged in any one work for 
which he was {ent into it; or whether he 
looks forward into another, upon which 
he is juſt entering, without having pro- 
vided any one requiſite qualification for 
it; and in which he muſt know, that for 
all theſe things, all the hours he 
trifled away, all the talents he has miſem- 
ployed, God will bring him to judgment ! 
Or ſuppoſing, what is at all times 
22 at no time improbable, that the 
ing of terrours, inſtead of making lei- 
ſurely advances, and notifying his ap- 
proach, ſhould unawares ſeize the ſtrong 
man and overcome him : ſhould the 
worthleſs voluptuary's ſoul be this night 
required of him, or he be deprived of 
that underſtanding, which he hath ſo 
wretchedly miſuſed ; under how much 
greater aſtoniſhment muſt he awake in the 
world of ſpirits, an entire ftranger as he 
is to ſpiritual joys, and utterly incapable 
of intermeddling with, or bearing any 
part in them ! at heart can conceive 
the anguiſh, with which the man of wit 
and parts, or of wealth and dignity, 
after a life of indolence and inſignifican- 
cy, eſpecially if alſo of lewdneſs and im- 
piety, ſhall fee the induſtrious peaſant 
whom he hath perhaps oppreſſed, or the 
re ſtudent whom he hath probably 
eld in contempt, fitting down hereafter 


in the kingdom of heaven, and himſelf for 


ever thruſt out ! | | 
Whereas, on the other hand, in the 
evening of a life ſpent in doing his Lord's 
evill, with what ſerenity may the faith- 
ful ſervant wait for his coming; in con- 
ſtant readineſs to open to him immediate 
ly, and in humble confidence that his re- 
eward is with him, and his work before 
him. In other inſtances, it may be ſome 
little diſcouragement to induſtry, to ob- 
ſerve the ſucceſs of men's labours not 
always anſwerable to the conſtancy of 
Diſappointments of this ſort muſt 
often happen in worldly purſuits ; where, 
of many that may run, but one can ordi- 
| ED ws narily 


wi 
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narily receive the prize. But, in. the 
t race that is ſet before us Chriſtians, 
Nee caſe is far otherwiſe. We may here 


be competitors without interference; and 


though we all run, we may each of us 
obtain. We ſerve a Maſter, by whom 


well-meaning merit (and with him ſincere 


endeavours are accepted for merit) ſhall 
not always be forgotten; and in whoſe 
work if we are but eadfaf and unmove- 
able (1 Cor. xv. 58.), and to the beſt of 
our abilities always aboundin £ our labour 
ſhall, in no degree of it, finally be in 
vain, Let us work our work betimes ; 


and in his time he, by whom we are em- 


ployed, will aſſuredly give us our full 
reward. (Eccluſ. li. 30.) : 

I have only to add, what muſt not be 
omitted in treating this ſubject, that our 
own ſtrength is ſmall ; ſo ſmall, as to be 
of itſelf utterly diſproportioned either to 


the difficulty of the work, or the excellen- 


cy of the reward propoſed to us. In 
truth, it is God that worketh in us, both to 
evill and to do, of his good pleaſure. (Phil. 
ii. 12, 13) at then, ſince it is always 
his good pleaſure to aſſiſt as well as to 
reward them that diligently ſeek him ; ſo 
far ſhould the foregoing reflection be from 


damping our reſolution, or excuſing our finiſhed the work, which thou gaveſt me ta del 
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inactivity, that it is at once a moſt awful 
and moſt animating incitement to work 
- our own ſalvation with fear and tremb- 

ng. 4 
F any of you, then, lack wiſdom, let 
him aft of God : to him let us all apply 
ourſelves for guidance and ſupport 
through this arduous undertaking ; hum- 
bly beſeeching him, that he would turn 
away our eyes, leſt with appetite or 
eagerneſs they behold vanity, and quick- 
en us in his way; that he would 1 er 
en our hands, and proſper the work of 
them ; that, in this place more eſpecially, 
he would ſanctify all our ſtudies, to the 
attainment of that knowledge, not which 
puffeth up one againſt another, but which 
maketh charitable to the edifying of 
our brethren, and wiſe unto our own ſal. 
vation; that all our works may be begun, 
continued and ended in him ; and that at 
length, when the time of our departure 
18 at hand, we _ by his mercy over- 
looking whatever hath been amiſs in us, 
and through the merits of our Redeemer 
ſupplying what is wanting on our parts, 
pr of us be able to addreſs him, in the 
words of the ſame his well-beloved Son; 
T have glorified thee on the earth ; I have 
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5 FROM THE | 
SERMONS of JOHN TOTTIE, p. D. 


CAN oN of CHRIST CHURCH, and ARCHDEACON of WORCESTER. 


SERMON LI. 
Ridicule, ſo far as it affefts Religion, 
conſidered and cenſured. 


2 PETER, iii. 3. 


Knowing this firſt, that there ſhall come in the 
| laſt days ſcoffers, _ 


T would be a great point gained in 
the cauſe of 8 we In once 
perſuade men to reaſon calmly and 
diſpaſſionately about it; if they could be 
brought to debate on things ſerious in a 
ſerious manner, and to govern all their in- 
quiries in matters of an allowed impor- 
tance, by the rules of decency and ſobrie- 
ty. No man that is a real friend to reli- 
gion, can be willing to oppoſe a rational 
examination into the truth of any opinions 
or doctrines, that come recommended to 
us by the authority of ſo venerable a 
name; not only becauſe this would be an 
impregnable ſecurity to error, where it 
had ever taken poſſeſſion, but becauſe the 
intereſt of truth itſelf muſt be injured by 
it; which may give room for ſuſpicion, 
when it declines a ſcrutiny, but will, like 
gold in the furnace, retain all its weight 
and purity in the trial, and ſhine even 
with a greater luſtre for the ſeverity of 
it. But then likewiſe every man who 
profeſſes himſelf to be a free inquirer into 
religious concerns, ſhould bring with him 
a mind duly diſciplined to render his in- 
quirtes ſucceſsful. Having laid in a pro- 
= ſtore of previous e l. to 8 
us underſtanding, he muſt be ſatisfied of 
the vaſt importance of the matters he is 
about to * 8h into conſideration ; he muſt 
approach them with modeſty and reve- 
nce, examine them with meekneſs and 
ſincerity, and judge of them with impar- 


eyes, that as they will not 


tiality. Thoſe who are already ſettled in 


true religious principles would not long 


be at variance with ſuch a diſpoſition as 


this. But it is one thing, to convince 
men who delight in ines. and 
another, to prepare men to be capable of 
conviction, This 1s a taſk of difficulty 
and labour indeed. For whilſt a levity 
of mind, an affectation of novelty, an un- 
diſtinguiſhing averſion to ſuperſtition, the 
ſelf-ſufficiency of ignorance or ſuperficial 
inquiry, the Breck, ae of faſhion, or 
contagion of evil acquaintance, and, above 
all, ſtrong prejudice in favour of vicious 
habits, „aer men ſeverally againſt 
the doctrines and duties of our holy reli- 
gion, how ſhall we go about to explain 
or enforce either the one or the other ? 
In vain to ſuch unbelievers do we oppoſe 
the ſtrength of reaſon and argument, 
when they -loſe all their force merely 
becauſe they are advocates for religion; 
whilſt, for the ſame reaſon, every little 
plauſible plea that can be urged in favour 
of infidehty is careſſed as a demonſtra- 
tion. And, to aggravate the misfortune, 
theſe are a generation ſo wiſe in their own. 
ive ear to 
admonition, ſo neither will they be pre- 
vailed upon to be ſilent; obſtinate in 
error, they labour for proſelytes to it; 
like the deaf adder, they will not hear the 
voice of the charmer, and the poiſon of 
it is under their lips. It is notwithſtand- 
ing our duty, with whatever ſucceſs it 
may be attended, to perſevere in recom- 
mending the intereſts of Chriſt and his 
religion, by the force of our doctrine, and 

by the example of our lives; and eſpeci- 
ally it behoves us, ſince we place the 
ſucceſs of our cauſe upon the truth of it, 
that we neither defend it ourſelves in ſuch 
a manner as to weaken it, nor ſuffer our 


adverſarics to overthrow it by ſubtlety 


- 
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_ \and ſtratagem; and that, as we ma 
de ſure, they can be furniſhed wit 


no ments againſt us from right rea- 
ſon, ſo we ſuffer them not, without de- 
tection, to ſubſtitute fallacies in their 


room 


It falls not within my preſent deſign, 
to enumerate or diſtinguiſh by their ſeve- 
ral kinds all the arts of falſe reaſoning 


by which they pervert the judgment of 


mankind, ſeduce the illiterate and un- 


wary, and even ! ſometimes perplex the 
diligent and more learned T As 
— iſtry is their ſcience, it muſt be owned 
that ſome of them are great proficients 
in it, and can furniſh out examples to 

ery rule. But my text confines me to 
the conſideration of a particular artifice, 


which, though it has little to do with 


reaſon, and rarely with the appearance of 


it, has perhaps done more miſchief in 


eral to true religion, than every other 
craft beſide; I mean that of mock 
and ridicule. And I am ſupported in this 
aſſertion by an author of great name, 
who, though he has londly declared him- 
ſelf an advocate for the free uſe of them 
upon all ſubjects, yet ſeems to think, that 
if they had but been feaſonably applied, 
they might have cruſhed Chriſtianity in 
its infancy. * He never heard that the 
ancient Heathens (though the irreligious 
rt of them had long before tried the 
e method, unfucceſsfully it ſeems, 


againſt ſome of their own philoſophers) 
were ſo well adviſed in their ill purpoſe of 


ſuppreſſing the Chriſtian religion in its 


flirſt riſe, as to make uſe at any time of 


what he calls a Bartlemew-fair method ; 
but this he is perſuaded of, that had the 


truth of the goſpel been any way ſur- 


mountable, they would have bid much 


fairer for the filencing it, if they had 


choſe to bring our primitive founders 
upon the ſtage in a E way than 
that of 1 8 pitch- barrels; and 
he is apt to think, chat if the Jews had 
tried their wit and walice this way 
2 our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 

ey might poſſibly have done our reli- 
ways of ſeverity.” Now though we 
know that Chriſtianity is built upon a 
ſure foundation which can never be re- 
moved, and accordingly has from the 
beginning ſurmounte the united efforts 
of mockery and perſecution (as Chrift 
himſelf was clothed with a robe of pur- 


gion more harm than by all their other 
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ple, and hailed as a mock-king, before 


e was led to his crucifixion; and as the 
Apoſtles of Chrift were expoſed to the 
deriſion as well as to the cruelty of their 
enemies), yet ſo far we muſt agree, that 
nothing has done or ean do our religion 
| ar harm than ridicule, in totally 
ubverting the faith of many, and weak- 
ening that of more. A perſuaſion of the 
truth of this remark will be apt to make 
us ſtartle a little at another of the ſame 
author's, which is not eaſily to be recon- 
ciled with this, and may deſerve to be 
taken into conſideration. For in another 
place he would have © ridicule to be the 
proper teſt of what is ſerious, as gravit 
is of ridicule ; becauſe a ſubje& that wi 
not bear raillery is ſuſpicious, juſt as a jeſt 
that will not bear a ſerious examinatior is 
falſe wit.” The reaſon of this he had 
given us before. For that, ſays he, 
which can be ſhewn only in a certain 
light is queſtionable. Truth, it is ſup- 
poſed, may bear all lights; and one 
of thoſe principal lights or natural-me- 
diums by which things are to be viewed 
in order to a thorough recognition is ridi- 
cule itſelf ; which he calls that manner of 
proof, by which we diſcern whatever is 
Fable to juſt raillery in any ſubject.“ 
The inſinuation deſigned is obvious, that 
true religion can never ſuffer by this 
method, though impoſture may. Now, 
foraſmuch as Fidicule is here repreſented 
in ſuch a light as to render it upen all oc- 
caſions not only innocent but laudable, as 
being a ſure guide to lead us to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and a never-failing teſt 
to try the worth of every principle and 
opinion; and becauſe an acquieſcence in 
this notion may be attended with very 
fatal conſequences (even where the ri- 
dicule is as genteel as this author pleaſes; 
a quality that may in ſome caſes render it 
even more dangerous, as it engages the 
favour of mankind to whateves it accom- 
panies), I ſhall endeavour in the remain- 
ing part of my diſcourſe te ſhew, 
D 5. That an inclination to ridicule is apt 
to lead men off ſrom any ſerious inqui- 
ries at all: that it cannot in itſelf avail to 
the diſcovery or the trial of religious 
truths; and that the practice of it is nei- 
ther a proper nor effectual method to pro- 
mote the intereſt of them. 
IT. I ſhall obſerve how thoſe who 
retend moſt to this talent of ridicule do 
in reality employ it ; and ſhall 3 
— , . 9 . te 


ate with them a little upon their con- 
III. In order to render this diſcourſe 
ore uſeful, I ſhall briefly recommend 

me means of ſecuring our religion and 


urſelves againſt any attacks may 
tome from this quarter. 
L. IF, as I have laid down in my firſt ob- 
ſervation, a fondneſs for ridicule is apt to 
ad menoff fromany ſerious inquiries at all, 
Ws: will follow, that we ought to be cautious 
os we indulge ourſelves in a propenſity 
wr inclination to it; becauſe, allowing that 
Wt might be of ſervice if properly applied, 
vet in all likelihood we never ſhall make 
bat right application. And that the fore- 
oing obſervation is juſt, experience will 
[5 2 us, and reaſon may account for what 
experience teaches us to be true. 
5 For whatever qualities may be neceſſa- 
ry to furniſh men with a talent for ridi- 
ule, yet we ſhall almoſt univerſally find 
WE lcvity of mind to be the main ſpring that 
Nets it in action, as it diſpoſes them to 
verriment and to treat every thing ludi- 
Wcrouſly that falls in their way. And ac- 


thoſe, who are eminent in this character, 
Wcck after and labour for, is only ſome- 
ding to be witty upon: and ſo fond are 
Wthey of ſhewing their abilities at a jeſt, 
chat whenever it occurs, they throw it 
out, in ſeaſon, or out of ſeaſon; at 
iends, at religion, and on the moſt 
olemn occaſions. Nor indeed is it to be 
rreſumed, that men bigotted to this kind 
f wit will ever loſe an opportunity of 
aceerting it; or that they will be reſtrain- 
ed in what they ſay to propriety and de- 


all that they aim at. It is evident that 


nen of this turn muſt be impatient, if not 
incapable, of cool and ſedate reflection, 


and muſt have a frame of ſpirit oppoſite 
so every thing that is grave and manly. 
They can be no more inclined to, than 
Wthey are qualified for, ſober inquiries. 
For how ſhould they, think ye, perplex 
chemſelves with abſtracted Se 
vith examination of firſt principles, and 
purſue a tedious deduction of conſe- 
quences from them, in order to ſettle 
4 ee they are in no care to ear at all 
ettled) their thoughts? Is it likely that 
cheſe ſhould give themſelves the pain of 
long and laborious ſearches, which th 
ververſe diſputings of men have in Be, 
ales made neceſſary for the diſentan- 
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ordingly we may obſerve, that what 


Wcency,' when ſprightlineſs and humour is 
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gling of truth, whoſe profeſſion is only to 
make themfelves ſport ? Or is it . — 
ble, that they ſhould concern themſelves 
to any uſeful purpoſe with the more ob- 


vious duties of religion, which carries too 


ve an aſpect to recommend itſelf to 


fluch an acquaintance, which condemns 


all fooliſh jeſting, and is itſelf the moft 
ſerious thing in the world? | 
Indeed, that men of this turn ſhould 


have made fome ſuperficial inquiries into 


e matters, and that by a ſtendet 
pplication they ſhould have furniſhed 
nemſelves with a kind of {kill therein, 
which is worſe than ignorance, namely, 
that of raiſing doubts and difficulties 
without knowing, or caring for, a ſolu- 
tion, is as readily to be accounted for ag 
admitted: becaufe hence is raiſed their 
laſting fund for ridicule, without _ 
they would have but few opportunities of 
. ing their talent. For as true ridi- 
cule ſhould be levelled at things really 
and nothing more than abſurd, fuch as 
are fit to excite no other paſſion than the 
bare deriſion of mankind, ſo we ſhall 
find it to be a work of too delicate and 
ſubtle a ſpirit, to be performed by every 
pretender to it : whereas there is a kind 
of it that is open to the moſt bungling 8 
capacity, which conſiſts entirely in miſ- 
repreſenting, by a ludicrous manner, 
things truly ſerious and ſolemn. And the 
more they are ſo, the more is the ridicule 
heightened by it; as perfons are the 
more expoſed by an antic repreſentation 
in proportion to the gravity of their cha- 
racers. Thus will a fondnels for ridi- 
cule in all probability prevent men from 
entering at all into any inquiries relating 
to religious matters, any further than as 
they will furniſh materials to them for the 
exerciſe of their wit. | 5 
But ſuppoſing that it was poſſible for 
men of this trivial and fantaſtical frame of 
mind to buſy themſelves in earneſt in an 
inquiry into religious opinions and doc- - 
trines, in order to think aright, and to act 
agreeably to a deliberate judgment; yet I 
muſt further obſerve, that their talent of 
ridicule would not in the lealt avail them 
in this caſe, either as an aſſiſtant in the 
purſuit, or as a criterion for the trial, of 
the truth. This will effectually appear 
from the nature of truth itſelf, and the' 
means which that will neceſſarily point 
out for the attainment of it. Now truth, 
as far as human underſtanding is the ſub- 
0 je 
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the viſible or probable . ere or diſ- 

ent of ideas, as they are affirmed 
or denied one of another.“ It is evident, 
that in order to this perception, judg- 


ment is the moſt uſeful faculty of the 


mind, which is that of diſcerning and 
diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral ideas 
it has. Without this, all our 5 


would be nothing but confuſion, an 


upon it depends the evidence and cer- 


tainty of every truth which the mind of 


man can, by the aſſiſtance of its own 
powers, attain to. And the nicety and 
exactneſs of judgment conſiſts in accu- 


rately ſeparating, one from another, ideas 


wherein can be found the leaſt difference, 
thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimili- 
tude, and by affinity, to take one thing 
for another. - Whatever therefore tends 
to diſturb, to pervert, or to embarraſs, 
this faculty, muſt in proportion render 
us leſs capable of attaining to, or diſ- 
cerning the truth. That ridicule has 
ſuch a tendency, the very nature of it 
will inform us. For as it 1s properl 
that ſpecies of wit, which aims to canals 
things to laughter by a fantaſtical and 
ludicrous repreſentation of them, it will 
ſo far appear to partake of the nature of 
wit in general, as to lie rather in putting 
together, in order to pleaſe and to ſur- 
priſe, ideas wherein can be found any 
diſtant reſemblance or congruity, than 
in a careful obſervation wherein they 
differ; and whilſt the great aĩm of it is to 
form burleſque pictures rather than true 
images in the mind, and it muſt of con- 
ſequence be more ſolicitous to divert the 
. than to inſtruct the under- 
ſtanding, we ſhall ſind, that for once that 
it will lead us to the knowledge of truth, 
it will a thouſand times miſguide us. 
Nay, in ſome particular inſtances, ridicule 
may not only probably, but muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, lead us from a right notion of 
things, namely, whenever it intermeddles 
with any doctrines of religion, that ſhould 
happen to be agreeable to truth ; al- 
though it 1s pretended, that theſe can 
1 receive no 1 from it. 
*or as it is the end of ridicule to expoſe 
things to laughter and deriſion, 5 as 


truly religious matters have not any thing 


in 1 that is liable to this ſort of treat- 
ment, ſo they muſt neceſſarily be diſ- 

iſed and miſrepreſented by falſe co- 
ours, before they can in any degree be 
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je& of it; © conſiſts in the perception of 


capable of it. Where then will be the 
poſſibility of knowing and diſtinguiſhing 
the truth, when it ſhall ſo reſemble error, 
that we ſhall be no longer able to deli. 
neate the genuine features of it ? or how 
can that be an aſſiſtant towards the dil. 


covery of it, which is the very thing that 


puts on it the maſk ? | 

But, further: Neither is ridicule at all 
a better criterion for the trial of truth, 
than it is an aſſiſtant to us in the purſuit 
of it. It is by no means proving it be 
ſo, by aſſerting that truth is to be tried 
by ridicule, becauſe it never can prevail 
x 6} the truth ; that if it be wrong 
placed, it will recoil upon itſelf, and be 
its own corrector in the end; and that 
mocking at things truly ſerious and vene. 
rable, fixes a reproach upon the under. 
ſtanding of him only that attempts it, 
For though we know that truth will ſo 
far Sa as to be incapable of being 
made falſe by any artifices whatſoever, 
yet may it not by being ridiculed appear 
to be ſo, and loſe much of that good 
effect which it might otherwiſe have pro- 
duced ? and may not a haſty determina- 
tion be made to the prejudice of it, be- 
fore the ridrcule is diſcerned to be fiilſe ? 
Nay, may not perſecution, or any other 
the moſt injurious treatment of religion, 
be as well recommended upon this prin- 
ciple for the trial of truth, becauſe in the 
end it will be ſuperior to them all? 
And though we allow that a man may by 
a miſapplication of his wit, make kim 
ſelf truly ridiculous to thoſe who have 
juſt notions of things; yet we mult be 
Tenfible that the, generality of men are 
not competent judges, whether it be ex- 
erciſed unſealonably or duly ; nor are 
they able truly to diſtinguiſh between 


. what falls under ridicule, and what really 


deſerves to do ſo. And I would aſk even 
thoſe, who are capable of © weighing 
things in an equal balance, and of making 
juſt and equitable determinations, how 
it is that they themſelves can tell, whe- 
ther ridicule is pointed at its proper ob- 
jet, or not? Can it be known any 
otherwiſe than by the cool deliberation 
of the underſtanding, which muſt take 
things as they are in themſelves under 
examination, and conclude from a judi- 
cious inquiry into the true nature of 
them, whether they deſerve to be treated 
ludicrouſly- or not? Or can they juſlity 
even to themſelves their raillery of any 
. ; l 8 thing, 
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ing, till they have by reaſon and re- 
90850 firſt Catiofied theirs that it is 
irrational and abſurd ? Now what kind 
of a teſt that is, which muſt itſelf be 
tried by another criterion, namely that 
of ftri reaſon, before it can be admitted 
as ſuch, when this _ is ca _ of 
anſwering eve muc ter 
without = and hom Acleſs ſuch a rule 
muſt be to meaſure religious truth by; I 
ſhall leave to the determination of every 
{>rious aud uaprejudiced mind. 

But the moſt ſpecious plea of all in 
behalf of this practice is yet behind, and 
which carries the greater weight with it 
vecauſe it has ſometimes been eſpouſed 

by thoſe who have been indiſputably 
friends to the cauſe of virtue and religion. 
t has been urged, that though ridicule 
i in no wiſe to be propoſed as a guide to 
Wconduct us to the knowledge of religious 
truths, or as a ſtandard to prove them 
by, yet when they are once eſtabliſhed 
upon their proper foundation, and have 
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berate judgment, that then it may be 
of conſiderable ſervice, both in the de- 
ence and recommendation of them: 
that it may be prevalent to ſilence unrea- 
unable oppoſition; to keep true piety in 
Wcountenance, and to make irreligion 
{hamed. That that weapon may be 
ſucceſsfully employed on the righteous 
de, which has ſo often.fought the bat- 
es of profaneneſs and infidelity ; or to 
Bake uſe of an ingenious alluſion, that 
is truly uſeful and good ſo long as it 
etains, „the nature of that ſalt to which 
Wt is uſually compared, which preſerves 
and keeps ſweet the good and the ſound 
parts of all bodies, and only frets, dries 
p, and deſtroys, thoſe humours which 
purify and corrupt.“ | 
lt is not becauſe I would deprive re- 
gion of any aid whatſoever that can 
rtribute to the ſecurity of it, but be- 
Weaule I would have no auxiliaries called 
WP: to its aſſiſtance, whoſe fidelity and 
lervices are queſtionable, that I proceed 
notwithſtanding to obſerve, that ridicule 
is neither a proper nor elfectual method 
to promote the real intereſt of religion. 

2s for the gainſayers, it is in vain to 
ink of filencing them by retaliation of 
WPeiliery; who then only are enabled to 
poſe the truth with ſucceſs, when the 


Wc can be effectually done but by ſe- 
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3 approved themſelves to our calm and de- 


a of it is put upon a wrong iſſue: it 
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rious argumentation propoſed in the ſpi- 
rit — and hoy: The . 
alone will ſecure our cauſe, and the 
latter will contribute much to win over 
our adverfaries. Whilſt we rely upon 
ſtrict reaſoning only, we ſecure to our- 
{elves a ſure 1 and a ſoft an- 
ſwer is a recommendation to others of 
the reaſonings it contains. Whereas 
there is an acrimony in ridicule, which 
will exaſperate rather than reclaim men, 
and make them incapable of receivin 
the truth by prejudicing them a inſt 
it; and ourſelves it will be apt to Cds | 
by ſetting up falſe lights, and may give 
our adverſaries an advantage over us by 
leading us out of the way. 

Much leſs ſhould ridicule intrude itſelf 
into matters of controverſy betwixt Chriſt- 
rans themſelves; as it ſeems to carry in 
it a ſpirit directly contrary to that of the 
religion they profeſs; as it lays both 
parties open to the ſcoffs of their common 
enemies; and as it can only ſhew at laſt, 
not which has the moſt righteous cauſe, 
but which has the keeneſt pen. Expe- 
rience may teach us ſome of the miſ- 
chiefs of this practice: for inſtances may 
be given wherein men have ſet out in a 
ſerious diſpute on matters of importance, 
and have ſeemed to promiſe much ſucceſs 
therein from their debates, while they 
were confined to argument and directed 
by moderation ; till, raillery and ridicule 
having ſupplanted reaſoning, the point 
in queſtion was no longer in view; what 
was before a friendly conteſt for the truth, 
became a ſpiteful trial of wit, and from 
a difference of opinion grew an irrecon- 
cileable hatred in the heart. So much 
more likely 1s ridicule to perpetuate; 
quarrels, than to decide a diſpute. | 

If upon any religious occaſions, ridicule 
ſeems to be allowable, it muſt be with 
regard to ſuch opinions, as are evidently |, 
erroneous ; ſuch eſpecially à are ſo big 
with abſurdities, and ſo contradiQory to 
common ſenſe, that it ſeems below the 
dignity of reaſon to undertake the reſu- 
tation of them. And yet of what ſermce” 
can it be even in this caſe ? Whatever 
gave birth to ſuch monſters, it is plain 
that ſtrong prejudice alone keeps them 
alive; which even impreſſes on them a 
ſacred character. To endeavour to laugh 
men out of ſuch prejudices, is to confirm 
them the more in them; as their gons: - 
verſion is never likely to be brought 
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about by ſuch means as muſt, inſpire them 
with horror. Rather let kindneſs and 
perſuaſion ' remove the prejudice, and 
then the error will be diſpelled of courſe. 
Neither is ridicule at all fit to be truſt- 
+ ed as proper to promote the practice of 
religion and virtue, by endeavouring to 
put vice and immorality out of oounte- 
nance. . Theſe, I fear, are mot. of fo 
modeſt a nature as to be capable of 
laſhing: and if ments of a more 


ime kind, and ſuch as are drawn 


from . nobler motives, will not prevail 
againſt them, they are not to be van» 
guiſhed by being laughed at. The obli- 
gation we are under. to conform to the 
will of God, which is the foundation of 
duty; che eſſential and eternal differences 
of things, which conſtitute virtue and 
vice z the conformity of the one, and the 

I of the other, to our na- 
ture; and the improvement or debaſe- 
ment of it conſequent upon our different 
choice'of acting; are the true motives to 
influence and determine a. rational: crea- 
ture. The love of God to mankind, 
and his abhorreuce of wickedneſs, exhi- 
bited in the myſtery of our redemption ; 


the example, and the ſuf- 
he preps, 


bleſſed Lord and Matter ;, 
the life and. immortality which. he has re- 
vealed; the gracious promiſes of the: 
goſpel to allure men to. goodneſs; and 
the dreadful judgments denounced againſt 
the obſtinately profane; are ſtill more 
forcible motives to perſuade and to ani- 
mate a Chriſtian. If men's minds are 
ſteeled againſt receiving any impreſſion 
from * topics as theſe, it is even a 
kind of preſumption to, expect it from 
ridicule; which beſides we are not au- 
thoriſed to make uſe of, either by re- 
velation or by reaſon. It was not the. 
practice of Chriſt and his Apoſtles to 
make a jeſt of men's vices; but they diſ- 
countenanced all ſuch behaviour, as much 
as might be, both by their doctrine and 
by their examples. Even Solomon him-. 
ſelf, who inis ſo much upon the folly 
of wickedneſs, does not treat it ludi- 
crouſly as for his diverſion, but ſpeaks of 
it as a folly more apt to move melan- 
choly than mirth, even as the folly of 
fooliſhneſs. and madneſs. And reaſon it- 


ſelf may likewiſe. inform us, that nothing 
is ſo likely to lefſen the natural veneration 
and awe in men, with which the, conſi- 
deration of religious matters is attended, 
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and upon which in 4 great meaſure de. 
pends the good effect they are likely to 
produee in the mind, as a light and lu. 
dicrous treatment of them. en will be 
apt to think that things cannot be of any 
mighty conſequence, which even thoſe 
who recommend them make fo free 
withal themſelves; and that neither dan. 
ger nor death is at hand, where thoſe 
that denounce them are themſelves in 


Is ridicule then of no real ufe at all 
and is it abſolutely to be baniſhed out of 
the world? To aſſert this would ſeem too 
ſevere perhaps to thoſe, who think they 
have a talent for it. But ſo long as it i 
left in full. poſſeſſion. of every folly, of 
every-abſurdity and- extravagance in life; 
in ſhort, of all things that are-blemiſhez 
in human conduct, rather than vices, the 
advocates for it will have no reaſon to 
complain that it will ever want employ- 
ment. And though TI have been labour. 
ing to exclude it from all concerns in re- 
ligion, even where it offers. its aſſiſtance 
and friendſhip, yet. I have not done it by 
repreſenting it 1n this laſt caſe as a thing 
criminal ſo much as imprudent to admit 
of it: neither do I accuſe thoſe who are 
for enliſting it in the ſervice of religion 
of any. treacherous deſigns, but have only 
offered my reafons why I diſapprove of 
their judgment, - 

And if from the foregoing conſidera- 
tions it ſhall appear, that ridicule is not 
even fit to be-allowed of in-the ſupport 
of religion, how ſtrong muſt be the con- 
cluſion, that it never ſhould be employed 
to the deſtruction. of it? If it ſtands in 
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need of excuſe even in a good man and 
in a good cauſe; how utterly unpardon- Wl 
able muſt it be, when uſed by bad men Wn 
to bad purpoſes? For it is not to be e 
pected that the pleaſantry of wickedne's Wn 
ſnould take away the malignity of it, or 


that wit ſhout atone. for fin. And yet 
that there is a daring tribe of men, that 
declare open war with it againſt every 
thing that is ſacred, it is now time to 
ſhew under my ſecond general head, 
where. J am, | 

II. To obferve, how- thoſe who pre- 
tend. molt to this talent of ridicule do in 
reality employ it, and to expoſtulate with 
thera a. little upon their conduct. 

The firſt - fort of men that fall under 
our notice, are thoſe who ſhaot out their 
arrows. againſt all religion in general; 


who 
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vho have no juſt ü of _ and his 
ttributes; deny or diſregard his provi- 
. 3 all diſtinctions of moral 
good and evil; and have no ſenſe at all 
of the dignity of human nature. Theſe 
having, as they call it, enlarged their 
thoughts, and being under no manner of 
reſtraint from principles, look down with 
pity and contempt upon thoſe who are 
{till ſnackled with them, and have not 
thrown off all regard to reaſon and con- 
ſcience. How do theſe men of unlimited 
freedom make diverfion with ſlaves who 
own themſelves to be under inſpection, 
and accountable for their actions! It is 
matter to them of endleſs deriſion, that 


1 we, who are but a better kind of brutes, 
es ſhould pay ſuch homage to virtue, as to 
he renounce the pleaſures of the world, and 
to often ſubject ourſelves to preſent cares 
J« and inconveniencies, for the ſake of it, 
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when all that we — eg to ourſelves 
is a precarious expectancy in reverſion; 
much more, when this idol Virtue that 


V we fall down before, is nothing but a 
WW phantom, the creature of our own 
ut fooliſh imaginations; or at beſt depends 
re only upon cuſtom, and the arbitrary con- 


ſtitution of human laws. And, accord- 
ingly, there is not a fingle moral virtue, 
which they would not banter out of the 
world, by miſcalling it by ſome reproach- 
ful name. If we ſhew zeal for the ho- 
nour of God, they will mock at our en- 


rt thuſiaſm; if we worſhip and fear him, 
n- at our ſuperſtition. Whatever generous 
ed things have been done for the welfare of 


mankind, will meet with no better a 
name, than that of folly, or vanity, or 
deſign ; and all private goodneſs will be 
Ws =xpoſed by them as grimace, hypocriſy, 
and precifeneſs. In a word, Whatſoever 
things are true, and honeft, and juſt, and 
Dare, and lovely, and of good report, if 
(ere be any virtue, if there be any praiſe ; 
W theſe things they make the conſtant ſub- 
WE ject of their mockery and abuſe, ridicule 
and raillery. On the contrary, whatever 
We things are profane, and impure, and vile, 
nnd diſhonourable, theſe things they are 
induſtrious to repreſent as harmleſs and 
mdifferent, and to laugh men out of their 
natural ſhame and abhorrence of them; 
nay, even to recommend them with their 
utmoſt wit. | 
If theſe men could be ſuppoſed capa- 
ble of ſober reflection, I would expoſtu- 
late with them in the following manner ; 
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What (in the name of all that's facred 1} 
is there ridiculous in the belief of a ſu- 
preme, infinite, intelligent Mind, the 
Creator and Governor of the univerſe ? 
Is it not moft abſurd and fooliſh to ſup- 
poſe the contrary, if we will but reflect 


reaſonabl 
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upon the vaſtneſs and ty and ex- 
actneſs of this beautiful ſyſtem ? And 
may not the ſurpriſing harmony continu- 
ally preſerved in all the parts of it, very 
perſuade us, that the great 
author of it ſtill holds it a. ore by his 
providence, N it uniformly in ſup- 
jection to the laws he at firſt preſcribed ? 
What is there ludicrous in ſuppoſing alſo 
this being to be juſt and holy and 
and therefore the ſame God of order in 
the moral world as he is in the natural ? 
That for that reaſon, he created man 
with an excellent underſtanding to diſcern 
good from evil; and with freedom of 
will, to make him capable, according to 
his behaviour, of reward or puniſhment ? 
Can it excite any but the laughter of 
fools, when we place the — —. of 
man's nature in his rational faculties, and 
the juſtneſs of his conduct in the regula- 
tion of 1t by reaſon? What folly is there 
in ſubmitting ourſelves to that which was 
given us for our guide and inſtructor ? 
Or how can we find any thing ridiculous 
in thoſe actions, which our governing 
principle not only approves of but com- 
mands ? Is there any thing weak or ex- 
travagant in the reverence and love of 
God, in ſubmiſſion to his government, 
in celebrating his perfections, and ac- 
knowledging our conſtant dependence 
upon his providence ? Juſtice and pro- 
bity and integrity and benevolence to- 
wards men, 2 likewiſe nothing in 
them that deſerves to be laughed at; but, 
on the contrary, both from the reaſons 
ableneſs and the uſefulneſs of them are 
truly valuable. Temperance, ſobriety, 
and chaſtity, though they are common 
ſubjects of derifion, are upon every ac- 
count to be embraced, and have at all 
times been held in eſteem by men of 
ſenſe and worth. In ſhort, there is not in 
any principle of natural religion, nor in 
any duty it recommends, any thing wild 
or abſurd, or fantaſtical or trifling ; no- 
thing, on the contrary, but what is highly 
rational, important, ſacred, How great 
then is the folly and madneſs and impiety 
of thoſe, who thus wantonly ſhoot arrows 
againſt Heaven, that maſt return upon 
O o 3 cir 
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their own heads; and who ſcatter fire- 
brands and death among men, and ſay 
are we not in ſport ? Too much, it is to 
be feared, does the world abound even 
with this ſort of men : but the other claſs 
that falls under our cenſure is perhaps 
yet more numerous; which conſiſts of 
thoſe | | | 
Who would be thought to be convinced 
of the obligation, and to allow of the 
duties -of natural religion, but are de- 
clared enemies to all revealed, and ridi- 
cule the belief of it upon every occaſion 
with all the malice of wit. W confi- 
dering the great antiquity that revelation 
Jays claim to, which in ſome inſtances, 
to give a probable account of things, 
muſt have been coeval with mankind it- 
ſelf ; together with the general belief of 
it, which, however impaired, has pre- 
vailed more or leſs in almoſt all places 
and ages; even this alone ſhould ſcreen 
it from any inſolent abuſe of thoſe who 
diſbelieve it themſelves: and conſidering 
that Chriſtianity itſelf pleads a preſcrip- 
tion of ſeventeen hundred years, and 1s 
at this time the eſtabliſhed religion of 
our own country, it ought at leaſt by 
thoſe who ſuſpect the grounds of it, to 
be examined with candor, and to be pro- 
ceeded againſt with diſcretion and gen- 
tleneſs. For there is a decent regard 
due to the religion of a country, even 
though it ſhall prove an erroneous one. 
To laugh at the. public upon any account, 
is to be wanting in that reſpect which is 
due to common ſociety ; much greater is 
the inſolence when private men venture 
to deride thoſe things which are the ob- 
ject of public veneration. Whoever 
therefore, inſtead of refuting errors by 
reaſon and temper, will treat in a con- 
temptuous manner what carries with it to 
others a ſacred character, can only give 
| ſcandal where he ſhould endeavour at a 
reformation, and muſt ſhew himſelf to be 
equally a ſtranger to good ſenſe and to 
good manners. And yet this 1s the fa- 
vourite method of infidelity. Ridicule is 
the vein that runs through the writings, 
and what ſeaſons the converſation, of the 
unbelievers of the age. And khen as 
much triumph ariſes from having flung a 
bold jeſt at Chriſtianity, as if they had 
actually overthrown it by mere dint of 
reaſoning. The ancient enemies of it, 
were no ſtrangers to this practice; and 
the arts of thoſe have been revived and 
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improved too in theſe latter days. The 
groſſeſt miſrepreſentations have received 
an edge from ridicule, in order to make 
our —_— deſpiſed, that it might 6nally 
be rejected of men. In order to thi, 
has not the neceſſity, nay expediency, of 
Chriſtianity been ſcoffed at as a jeſt? 
Have not the ſtrong evidence and telti. 
monies. by which it is ſupported, all in 
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their turns, been the ſubject of much "WM 
drollery and licentious mirth? Has n« 
almoſt every particular doctrine of it been 1 
attacked in the moſt ſcurrilous manner ; WW 
and the ſacred pages, which contain tho: 
doctrines, been derided, vilifed, ex- 2 


ploded ; and perverted by. ludicrous quo- 
tations to every profane and impicus 

ſe? And the better to complete 
their deſign, have not thofe who, by 
Chriſt's own inſtitution, are more parti. 
cularly appointed to teach and to defend 
his religion, been the ſtanding mark 1 
which they inceſſantly ſhoot their ſharycit 
arrows, even bitter words? And has nt 
their ſatire againſt them been generally 
of that kind, which is of all others the 
moſt ſcurrilous and illiberal ? 

I muſt here again beg leave to renew 
my expoſtulation, and to inquire a little 
into the juſtifiableneſs of ſuch procecd- 
ings. 0 

With regard to the foundation of Chriſt- 
ianity, I would aſk of them, whether 
there is any thing ridiculous in ſuppoſing 
(what cannot well be denied) that all 
mankind had tranſgreſſed the original 
law of God, whether it was natural only, 
or alſo revealed; and that they had con- 
ſequently involved themſelves in the guilt 
of ſin; that God is a being infinite in 
juſtice as well as mercy; and that, ac- 
cording to our conceptions, it is as much 
the property of the one, before a recon- 
ciliation with offenders, to inſiſt upon 
ſome atonement, as it is a token of the 
other, graciouſſy to accept it: that hi 
purity would likewiſe inchne him to ſlig- 
matize wickedneſs with the moſt flagrant 
marks of his diſpleaſure, that righteoul- 
neſs might be the more effectually eſta- 
bliſhed ; that accordingly he ſent his only 
begotten ſon into the world, to take hu: 
man nature upon him; and in that to be 
a ſacrifice and propitiation for the fins of 
the whole world: that by an extraordi- 
nary revelation, (communicated at 2 
time when ignorance and vice had al- 
moſt univerſally overſpread the face of 
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the earth, and when the footſteps of re- 
ligion could only be traced in the ruins 
that ſuperſtition had wrought) he taught 
mankind their duty in a more perfect and 
explicit manner, than it had ever been 
known before; that he fenced in his 
laws with the moſt proper ſanctions; and 
promiſed us ſuch aſſiſtance for the fulfill- 


ing of them, concurrent with our own 


endeavours, as the mere natural man - 


muſt want, both as an encouragement 
and as a ſupport. This is but an imper- 
fet ſketch of the Chriſtian ſcheme ; but 
enough to diſcover that there is much in 
it, to excite our adoration of the divine 
goodneſs, but nothing to create our 
mirth. D 

With regard to the external evidence 
of this religion, I would aſſe, whether 
(belide the concurrence of other teſti- 
mony) the completion of many prophe- 
cies that went before concerning Chriſt, 
and the miracles which he himſelf 
wrought, are not a ſufficient atteſtation 
of the truth of it? As this is too clear a 
point to be denied, allowing their au- 
thority ; I would aſk concerning the pro- 
phecies, whether in anſwer to all the 
cavils brought againſt this kind of proof, 
it has not been undemably ſhewn by the 
labours of the learned, that they are 
truly of the date they pretend to; that 
the interpretations of them are conſiſtent 
and warrantable; and that the Jews, to 
whom they were more immediately- di- 
rected, did all along apply them to the 
Meſſiah, although they muſt know that 
ſome of them had likewiſe a view to 
other events: and whether they were 
not all in general fulfilled by Jeſus Chriſt 
lo minutely, as they never were nor 
could be by any body elſe? And in re- 
lation to the miracles of our Saviour, 
which have been bantered as illuſion, or 
what is even leſs than that, as mere al- 
legories; it may likewiſe be demanded, 
whether they have not in general been 
proved to carry in them all the genaine 
marks that it is poſſible for any true 
miracle to have, and whether every one 
in particular has not been clearly vindi- 
cated from the imputation of ſome imas 
pany incongruities with which they 
ave been unreaſonably charged ? If the 
oppoſers of Chriſtianity, upon account of 
its evidence, have not fſerionſly taken 
into conſideration the arguments that have 
been bropght in ſupport of it, it would 
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be decent in them to ſuſpend their wit till 
they have better informed their judg- 
ment; and if they have, they ſhould 
confute before they ridicule. 


If A e to examine into the in- 


trinſic value of our religion, are the 
doctrines of it-a proper ſubject of deri- 


ſion, which are beyond diſpute a better 
| ſyſtem of morality, than is to be collected 
from the wiſdom of philoſophy ſcattered 


through all the writings of the world be- 
ſide? And if there are ſome few more 
ſpeculative ones (which may have their 
moral uſes too) relating to the divine 


- eſſence, and to the work of man's re- 


demption, which may be attended with 
ſome difficultics inexplicable by human 
underſtanding, 'are they therefore to be 
rejected with mockery; becauſe the 


whole myſtery of God's wonderful dif- 


penſations is not laid open to aur view; 
or becauſe we cannot comprehend the 
manner of an infinite exiſtence, though 
we are abſolute ſtrangers to that of our 
own? Or is it fit that the ſacred books 


| themſelves, the repoſitory of theſe doc- 


trines, which are the refuge, the conſo- 


lation, and the delight, of every good 
man, ſhould be trodden under foot and 


vilifed, and become a bye-word to the 
profane and the ſcoffer ? Or is it a ſuf- 


ficient juſtification of ſuch uſage, becauſe 


men will venture raſhly to pronounce 

upon them, without any one requiſite 

qualification; or becauſe ſame particular 

expreſſions and paſfages in them, occaſion- 

ed by the peculiarities of the languages 
a 


or of the manners and cuſtoms of a re- 


| mote age, give offence to thoſe, whoſe 


extent of knowledge reaches only to mo- 
dern notions and practices? Or, laſtly, is 
it at all becoming, that thoſe who by the 
appointment of Chriſt himſelf are the 

uardians and teachers of his doctrines, 
ſhould upon that very account alone, be 
expoſed ta ridicule and mockery, to ſcur- 
riity and abuſe? But if that which 


ought to raiſe their character tends on 


to depreciate it, and if the ſcoffers are 
reſolved to deſpiſe all men in their hearts, 
that have any peculiar relation to the 
religion of Chriſt; yet other oonſider- 
ations ſhould induce them to be more 


decent in their behaviour, and to put 


ſome reſtraint upon their tongues. Some 
motive to this it ſhould be to reflect, that 


the clergy are under the common pro- 
tection af the ſame civil government 
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with chemſelves, and have therefore a 
title to common civility, even by virtue 
of the laws of their country: that they 
are men of a liberal education, that they 


may be duly qualified for, and are ſe- 


queſtered from every inconſiſtent em- 
ployment, that they may without inter- 
ruption attend upon, the ſervices of re- 
ligion : that it is by no means matter of 
juſt offence, that ſome alſo amongſt them, 
ſhould by their ſtation and authority have 
a proper influence to guard the intereſts 
of it: that they do in general diſcharge 
their duty conſcientiouſly and well ; 
teaching the religion of Chriſt in its pri- 
mitive purity ; defending it by their 
learning, of which perhaps no body of 
men in the world has a er ſhare, 
and adorning it by the integrity of their 
lives : that where ſome are ignorant or 
vicious, the reproach ſhould fall upon the 
rſons culpable, and not upon the or- 
der; but that they rather ſhould be 
counted worthy of double honour, who 
have maintained the dignity of their cha- 
racter, and preſerved it without ſpot or 
blemiſn. But this practice, however rea- 
ſonable in itſelf, is not to be expected 
from the ſcoffers: for as decency is near- 
ly allied to virtue, we ſhall find the ene- 
mies of the one to be generally as much 
rangers to the other. Leaving them 
therefore to their own conduct, 
III. It remains only, in the laſt place 
to recommend briefly ſome means of beſt 
ſecuring our religion and ourſelves againſt 
the attacks that may come from this 
quarter. 
- 1. The firſt thing neceſſary for this 
purpoſe, is a thorough knowledge of the 
rounds and principles of our religion. 
hen we know the reaſon of the * 
that 1s in us, it then becomes an anchor 
of the ſoul both ſure and ſtedfaſt; which 
will hinder us from fluctuating amidſt a 
diverſity of unſettled opinions, and will 
keep us firm and immoveable againſt all 
the overſiowings of infidelity : conviction 
ariſing from an ischt into truth, will 
inſpirit us in every conflicts and will be 
a defence to us againſt the craft of ſo- 
Phiſtry and the ſting of ridicule. Secure 
in the ſtrength of a rational belief, the 
enemy can have no advantage over us, 


nor the wicked approach to. hurt us. 


But if we profeſs to teach a religion that 
we have only taken upon truſt, as our 


otions concerning it wil be erroneous, 
* f l 
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ſo our inſtructions will miſrepreſent it, 
and our defences betray it. An injurious 
expoſition, or an injudicious vindication, 
will ruin the beſt of cauſes, and lay the 
author of them open to certain mockery 
and contempt. .: ao careful therefore 
ſhould we be, to furniſh ourſelves by 
proper application with all neceſſary and 
uſeful ——— e for the nr word reli- 

ion, leſt has we be found to 
ght againſt God, even out of a zeal for 


his honour! 


2. The ſecond thing requiſite for our 
ſecurity in the caſe 2 mentioned, is 
courage and conſtancy in our perſuaſion; 
or, in the Apoſtle's phraſe, boldneſs in 
the faith. Our firſt buſineſs ſnould be to 
be well acquainted with the truth, the 


next to hold it faſt. If we cannot with- 


{ſtand a little banter and ridicule when we 
have Chriſt himſelf on our fide, how 
ſcandalous muſt be our retreat, and how 
vigorouſly muſt we expect the advantage 
to be purſued! We give a ſatirical ene- 
my great opportunities of triumph, when 


we give ground ever ſo little through 
fear, ee or ſhame. And well 


may the great Captain of our Salvation 
diſown ſuch ſervice as withdraws itſelf 
upon being laughed at only, when he in- 
ſiſts upon the fidelity of it, even in the fiery 
trial of per ecu ion. Hear, and tremble 
at the conſequence of ſuch a baſe deſer- 
tion: Whoſoever ſhall be ere of me 
and of my words in this adulterous and ſin- 
ful generation, of him alſo ſhall the _ 
Man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father quith the holy angel. 
(Mark, viii. 38.) But if we have bold- 
neſs in him, we ſhall find it to be our 
ſecurity here, as well as our confidence 
(when we moſt ſhall want it) in the day 
of judgment. W 

3. A third thing which may be a de- 
the ſcoffers, is that 
truly chriſtian temper, a ſpirit of meck- 
neſs. For a reſolution to defend our re- 
ligion, and an inoffenſive manner of doing 
it, are by no means inconſiſtent. This 
behaviour is not only in itſelf becoming, 
but it is enjoined us. It is our Saviour's 
own _ command, learn of me, for 1 


am meek and lowly in heart (Mat. xi. 


29.): and it is part of his character, that 
when he was reviled he reviled not again. 
The religion of Chriſt will allow of no 
arts in its defence or recommendation, 
that are not perfectly conformable to its 


rules. 
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rules. And this conduct may be - parti- 
cularly uſeful in Ang thoſe arrows 
chat are directed againſt ourſelves; as 
Kkilful contenders will oft-times belt elude 
the force of a blow, by not bearing up 
too raſhly * it, and yet at the ſame 
time can reſolutely maintain their ground. 
This, likewiſe, is the moſt probable me- 
thod of diſarming our adverſaries them- 
ſelves; . who mull, by this means, if by 
any, be won over to a decent behaviour, 
when they fee that all their calumny and 
ſpite and abuſe cannot provoke us to a 
return of ill uſage; but that our only aim 
is, by all gentle arguments of perſuaſion, 
to reduce them from error to the acknow- 
ent of the truth. It is, in ſhort, 
the duty of a Chriſtian, not to be over- 
come of evil: and it is no leſs his duty, 
to overcome evil with good, | 
4. The laſt thing I ſhall mention, ne- 
ceſlary for the ſecurity. of our religion, 
and of ourſelves, - againſt the ſcoffers, is 
holineſs of life. As unreaſonable a thing 
as it is, to make Chriſtianity accountable 
for that wickedneſs which it utterly con- 
demns, yet we may obſerve, that the 
deepeſt and moſt incurable. wounds are 
given it through thoſe, who diſhonour it 
more by profeſſing, than they could in- 
jure by denying it. Truth, however 
bright in itſelf, may yet be obſcured, and 
| loſe much of its native ſplendour in the 
eyes of men, by the foulrieſs of the me- 
dium through which it 1s viewed. Such 
will be the influence of the life of a wick- 
ed Chriſtian; - who is both a ſcandal to 
himſelf, and a reproach to his profeſſion. 
But a virtuous and holy converſation is 
the ornament and defence of both. It 
renders religion graceful and amiable to 
mankind ; and eſteem and affection ariſing 


abuſe. But, if it ſhould at. any time 

under contempt and ridicule, yet an ex- 
emplary Chriſtian will be able to reply 
with a good grace to the ſcorner, when 
his own life is a vindication of his cauſe, 
not his cauſe, as it too often happens, a 


ter ſupport againſt particular abuſe can a 
good man with for, than a conſciouſneſs 
of ſharing the ſame fate with religion it- 
ſelf? or can he be diſmayed in ſuffering 
for the ſake of it, when that alſo bears a 


be fultains A religious man mult be ill- 
treated by 22 irreligious world: but let 
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from thence, will beſt guard it from wht 


condemnation of himſelf, And what bet- 


with him in the unjuſt reproach that 
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this be his confidence, -that the ſcene will 
ſoon be changed. Honour, and glory, 
and immortality, will be his partion, ul 
inſupportable ſhame and confuſion ſhall 

overwhelm the ſcoffers. . For then 

the righteous man fland in great boldneſs le- 
fore the face of ſuch as have afflifed, him, 
and no account of his labours, When 
they ſee. it, they ſball be troubled evith ter- 
rible fear, and ſhall be amazed at the 
ſtrangeneſs of his ſalvation, ſo far beyond all 


that they looked for. And they repenting 
and groaning for anguiſh of ſpirit, al Jay 
within themſelves, this was he, whom we 
had ſometimes in „and a. proverb of 
reproach. We foals counted. his liſe mad 
neſs, and his end to be without honour : how 


is he numbered with the children of God, and 
his lot is among the. ſaints ! (Wild. v. I.) 


S ERM ON II. 


The pernicious Effects of an intem- 
perate Indulgence in ſenſual Plea- 
ſures. le | 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at St. 
| Mary's, March 13th, 1747-8.] 


2 TIM. iii. 4. 
Lovers of pleaſures more than lovers of God. 


T HE lovers of pleaſures here mentioned 
by the Apoltle are, as the original 
word properly imports, the lovers of ſen- 
ſual pleaſures : and they are deſcribed as 
inordinate lovers of them; as men ad- 
dicted to voluptuouſneſs beyond a ſenſe of 
duty, or the reſtraint of reaſon and reli- 
gion. And, doubtleſs, this is deſigned 
to be repreſented to us as a denomination 
of great malignity, becauſe it is ranked 
with a long train of the moſt enormous 
and profligate ſinners ;z ſuch as, we are 
told at the firſt verſe of this chapter, were 
to be the charaQteriſtic and diſgrace of 
the laſt days, when perilous times ſhould 
come. Without inquiring how far theſe 
dangerous days began to diſcover them- 
ſelves even in the Apoſtolie age, let it ſuf. 
fice, that we ourſelves are certainly with- 
in the period of time here deſcribed ; and 
whatever may be our proportion of other 
guilt, ſo far as an avowed attachment to 
pleaſures is deſtructive of the principles, 
and inconſiſtent with the re duties, of 
religion, and is an inlet to vice and diſ- 
order, ſo far perilous times are 1 
or , 
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For, to be lovers of pleaſures more .than 
lovers of God and our duty, is one of the 
apparent diſtinctions of this age; a cha- 
racter ſo familiar to us, that it ſeems to 
have loſt its natural deformity, and is ra- 
ther looked upon with complacency than 
abhorrence. But opinion does not alter 
the reality of things: a life of diſſolute- 
neſs cannot be innocent; and it will ever 
remain a moſt certain truth, that an ir- 

lar indulgence in ſenſual pleaſures is 
that, which, above all things, debaſes hu- 
man nature, and ever has been, and muſt 

be, the bane of human happineſs. 

Can we therefore employ our time 
more uſefully, than in endeavouring to 
reſcue ourſelves from the enchantment of 
ſuch deluſive, but unmanly and perni- 
eious pleaſures? Can I apply to you for 
this purpoſe in a more intereſting man- 
ner, than by laying before you the fatal 
miſchiefs of Cenfaatity, by conſidering par- 
ticularly, what devaſtation it makes in 
every conſtitution that is under the domi- 
nion of it, from the loweſt ſtage of the 
animal life, to the higheſt powers and 

ces of the intellectual and the ſpiritual 

one? And although ſome of the follow- 
ing remarks may — rather to belong 
to an abandoned proſtitution, than to the 
leſſer proficiencies in voluptuouſneſs, yet 
they will be often found to be propor- 
tionably juſt in reſpect of the latter; or 

may ſerve, at leaſt, as a friendly caution 
to thoſe who are making ne ar advances 
in vices of this kind, without refleQting 
upon their deceitful, inſinuating, and in- 
croaching nature. | 

We will then conſider man, in the firſt 
2 as a creature endued with animal 

fe, and furniſhed with all thoſe ſenſa- 
tions and appetites which are its neceſſary 
appendages. And here, before we pro- 
ceed, it may be proper to obſerve, that, 
as they are born with us into the world, 
and are an cf:ential part of our. conſtitu- 
tion, an imagination that the perfection of 
our being, in its preſent ſtate, conſiſts in 


I know not what annikilation and extirpa- 


tion of them, is mere enthuſiaſm, as con- 
trary to the ſentiments of reaſon, as of 
nature. This degree of perfection we 
cannot attain to, until s corruptible ſhall 
have put on incorruption. If, in this de- 
generate condition of humanity, they are 
too apt to be licentious and inordinate, 
all that is expected from our ſtrength and 
_ Biſcretion, is to watch oyer them with 


but, like favourite children, they are ſoon 
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care, to direct them to their proper ob- 
jects, and to govern them with a prudent 
reſtraint; leſt our natural defires ſhould 
grow impetuous and headſtrong, and run 
wild into ſinful concupiſcence. Let it be 
further remarked, that, when concupi- 
ſcence itſelf is ſaid to have the nature of 
fin, it is becauſe it is an irregular tenden- 
cy of the appetites, either deſiring that 
which is not lawful, or purſuing that 
which is ſo, beyond the limits of reaſon 
and duty. Otherwiſe, the deſires are na- 
tural, and therefore not criminal, and the 
gratification of them muſt be innocent, 
becauſe it is neceſſary. We are placed 
by Providence in this world not only un- 
der a neceſſity of ſatisfying them for the 
fupport of life, but with a gracious per- 
miſſion to gratify them with ſome degree 
of indulgence beyond ſtrict neceſſity, for 
the comfort and wel- being of it. This 
would not have been the caſe, had there 
been no poſſibility for us to have ſatisfied 
our appetites with innocence. They 
are not, therefore, abſolutely, and, in 
their own nature, finful ; but they are too 
apt to be the occaſions and incitements to 
ſin, Even good men may fall into their 
ſnare, through frailty or inadvertency ; 
and, in this caſe, they cannot but feel 
and lament, as they will be allowed to 
offer in plea at the great tribunal, the in- 
firmities of human nature. But as for 
thoſe, who ſubmit to their dominion with- 
out reluctance, and joyfully obey the call 
of every vicious inchnation, let them not 
vainly impute that guilt to an original de- 
pravity, which is an acquired corruption; 
nor charge thoſe miſeries to the account 
of nature, which are ſtrictly and properly 
their own. 
And here, indeed, it is, in the early 
revalence of education and habit, that 
our infelicity begins. For, were we ac- 
cuſtomed from the beginning to hve ac- 
cording to nature, we ſhould find the ap- 
petites, in themſelves, reaſonable and mo- 


deſt; aſking little, ſatisfied with little; 


corrupted by indulgence, and, being 
trained up in the ſchool of luxury, they 
find many wants which are not natural to 
them : being aceuſtomed to be humoured, 
they become reſtleſs and importunate, and 
grow upon us in their demands by every 
compliance. . It is evident, therefore, that 
every unreaſonable gratification is. only 
railing a new defire, and whe it ſeems 

to 
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to a e the appetites, irritates them 
the — ont therefore, lay an 
early reſtraint upon them, and learn to 
gratify them no farther than God and 
nature allow, it would be the way to 
avoid much trouble and diſquietude; we 
ſhould be leſs ſolicited, and they would be 
more contented. . | 

Add to this, that, when they have thus 
gained ftrength and vigour, and their 
wants multiply upon them through in- 
dulgence, then they ſoon grow wanton 
and fantaſtical ; are roving from gs 
to pleaſure ; tired with the preſent en- 
joyment, and eagerly exploring and pur- 
ſuing freſh objects of delight: ſo that we 
are in a ſtate of perpetual agitation and 
uneaſineſs, not only from the violence of 
our deſires, but from the frowardneſs and 
inconſtancy of their humour. And what 
is ſtill more, and cannot but neceſſarily 
happen, -we mult feel in proportion to the 
cravings of our irregular- appetites, im- 
patience- and fretfulneſs from difficulties 
and delays, and vexation from frequent 
diſappointments. Such are the diſagree- 
able ſenſations that embitter the life of a 
voluptuary, and multiply with the increaſe 
of his pleaſures. 

As the ſcene opens upon us, it grows 
far more diſtreſsful. The appetites have 
been long indulged ; they have the maſ- 
tery; they have now the reins in their 
hands; and are haſtening to put a final pe- 
riod to all the pleaſurable ſenſations of 
their votaries, even by ſuch means as muſt 
be continually extinguiſhing and deaden- 
ing the very ſenſat ion itſelf, For an un- 
wearied application to pleafures ſatiates 
and ſurfeits, rather than ſatisfies ; it 
weakens the tone of the animal powers, 
and wears them gradually into diſreliſh, 
and perhaps into diſuſe, even before the 
courſe of nature brings on the years, 
avhen thou ſbalt fay, I have no pleaſure in 
them. Enjoyments of this kind muſt be 
deſtructive of themſelves, becauſe they 


impair and deſtroy that quickneſs of the 


faculties, and that health of conſtitution, 
upon which their very nature depends. 
When the ſenſes themſelves grow dull, 
and wear away, the pleaſures of them 
muſt of neceſſity be languid. And yet 
ſuch is the peculiar infatuation of the vo- 
luptuous man, and, what would be utterly 
incredible, did not every day's obſerva- 
tion conſirm the truth of it, in many a fa- 
tal inilance, ſo abſolute is their dominion, 
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fit long at the Twine, what real ple 
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ſo ſtrong is their enchantment, that thi 


they ehaſtiſe him with pain and diſeaſes, 
and bring on the daily decay of health 
and ſtrength, with trembling nerves and 


faultering ſteps, he crawls on in the ſame 


ſlippery path, till he falls and drops into 
e grave. ; 
For the truth of the foregoing obſerva- 
tions, we may appeal to experience. 
Inquire of thoſ- who have led a life of 


pleaſure, as it is falſely called, whether, 


in reſpe& of ſelf- enjoyment, it be indeed 


preferable to a life of temperance and re- 


gularity. Aſk the ſenſualiſt, who ſays, 
there is nothing better _ a. man than 15 
he ſhould eat and drink, and whoſe happi- 
neſs depends upon the unwilling returns 
of a jaded appetite, whether that com- 
pound of high and delicate meats which 
uxury improved into an art can ſupply, 
be not an offence to the ſtomach, a load 
to the conſtitution, and poiſon to the 
health. Whereas the man that is not ſur- 
feited- with intemperance, finds an enjoy- 
ment in his frugal repalts, which artifice 
cannot give : he has no loathings of the 
appetite, no oppreſſion of ſpirits ; his ſleep 
is ſweet; he eats the labour of his hands, 
and finds that the bread of induſtry and 
temperance 1s far more delicious than the 
dainties of indolent luxury. Or _ that 
ure do 
they find in that nauſea and ſickneſs, that 
relaxation and feebleneſs of body, which 
exceſs never fails to create? Look not thou 
upon the wine when it is red, ſays the wiſe | 
man, ohen it giveth his colour in the cup, 
when it moveth itſelf aright : at the laſt, it 
biteth lite a ſerpent, and ſtingeth like an ad- 
der. (Prov. xxiii. 31.) Ak the libidi- 
nous man; nay, rather, does not his ve 
appearance declare, that lawleſs pleaſures 
are dearly bought ; and that he has rea- 
ſon, in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, to curſe 
thoſe impurities, which prey upon the 
conſtitution, and are rottennefs to the bones 
which make youth decrepid, and haſten 
on an early and unnatural old age ? It is 
difficult to mention this vice, and the foul 
train of miſeries that attend it, in a decent 
and inoffenſive manner: let me therefore 
cloſe this branch of my diſcourſe in the 
words of high and ſacred authority, that 
will command your reverence and awe 2 
T beheld, ſays Solomon, among the ſimple 
ones, [ v ee among the youths, a young © 
man void of underſtanding. And behold ! 
there met him a woman with the attire of - 
, an 
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a4 barlot, and ſubtle of heart. With her 
much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to yield; 
evith the flattering of her lips ſhe forced him. 
Hie goeth after bo 3 as an ox 


goeth to the ſlaughter, or as a fool to the cor- 


erection of the flocks : till a dart ſtrike 
through his liver, as a bird haſteth to the 
Jnare, and knoweth not that it is for his 
ie. (Prov. vii. 7. 9. 21, 22, 23.) Re- 
move thy way, therefore, fur from a ſtrange 
woman, and: come not nigh the door of her 
houſe ; leſt thou mourn at the laſt, when thy 
Meſh and thy body are conſumed, and ſay, how 
have bated inſtruction, and deſpiſed re- 
proof ? (Prov. v. 8. 11, 12.) | 

T have been hitherto ſpeaking to the 
. ſenſualift as a creature poſſeſſed of animal 
life, and furniſhed with thoſe appetites 
which are its neceſſary appendages ; and 
have ſhewn the expediency of his putting 
a curb and reſtraint n them, while 
poſſibly they may bear it, even upon his 
own principles, = the ſake of preſerving 
that very nature, upon which all his 
pleaſurable ſenſations depend. But he 
muſt likewiſe confider himſelf, however 
' unwilling he may ſeem to do ſo, as a 
being 81 a much higher order, as one en- 
dued with the ſuperior power of reaſon 
and underſtanding. Let our next in- 
quiry, therefore, be, in what manner an 
intemperate purſuit of ſenſual pleaſures 
muſt affect the intellectual part of us, 
which raiſes us far above the brutal life, 
even to a participation of the angelic na- 
ture. 


And here the firſt alice that of- 


fers itſelf, ariſes, in ſome meaſure, from 
the foregoing ones, and reſults from that 
union of our ſouls and bodies, by which, 
in our preſent ſtate, they mutually act up- 
on each other, and ſympathize in each 
other's affections. Hence, as any violent 
or continued diforder in the mind intro- 
duces a languid indiſpoſition in our bodily 
frame, ſo infirmities of the body do 
reciprocally enfeeble and diſpirit the 
mind. If, therefore, an aſſiduous appli- 
cation to ſenſual pleaſures does certainly 
impair our bodily health and ſtrength, 
it will proportionably waſte the health 
and ſtrength of the mind: it is not poſ- 
fible, where incontinence, riot, and lux- 
ury, have enervated the conſtitution, the 
ſoul ſhould ſtill retain its vigour, or have 
elaſticity enough to exert itſelf in ſpecu- 
lation or action. View but the man of 
pleaſures, after a few years ſpent in the 
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purſuit of them, and behold ! freque 

in the end, what inſupportable dejection, 
what gloomineſs and horrors overſhado 
and ſit heavy on his ſoul! \ 


But this is not all: Senſual pleaf 


are hurtful to the mind other ways: than 
by deprefling it; and the mifchief th 
do is often felt in the intellectual "wane f 


ties, even before it is derived from the 
conſtitution, They ſhut out, in the firſt 
runny the neceſſary fupplies of know- 
edge, which 1s the food and nouriſhment 
of the underſtanding, and without which 
it cannot grow up. to its full proportion 
and maturity. For an advancement in 
knowledge. ſuppoſes diſcipline, applica- 
tion, aſſiduity, labour; exerciſes, which 
are directly oppoſite to the whole ſcope 
and ſyſtem of the man of pleaſures; who 
cannot well be thought to have either 
leiſure or inclination for ſuch painful em- 
ployments. For painful they muſt be to 
thoſe who can have little taſte or reliſh 
for the pleaſures of the underſtanding, 
which are of a quite different and ſupe- 
rior kind to tho#: of ſenſe, and to which 
it muſt ſeem againſt nature for them to 
riſe, who wallow in the mire, and are en- 
tangled in ſenſuality. By this means, 
through the. want of cultivation and im- 
provement, the intellectuals loſe their 
ability, and grow unſerviceable by too 
little uſe, as the ſenſes decay and are worn 
out by too much. #36 

Add to this, that fenfual pleaſures are 
directly injurious to the very. eſſence of 
the mind, and maim it in all its facul- 
ties; ſo as to fruſtrate, in a great mea- 


ſure, any degree of application, could we 


be ſuppoſed to make uſe of it. It is with 
the conſtitution of the mind as of the 
body; no ſtrength of it can withſtand the 
repeated aſſaults of intemperance and ex- 
ceſs. They ſpread a torpor, as it were, 
over the rational ſoul, and render it im- 
potent in all its functions. The ferment 
of wine, and the fire of luſt, raiſe an im- 
pure vapour in the brain, which over- 
clouds and darkens the underſtanding. 
The imagination, that admirable faculty, 
whoſe proper employment it is to bring 
into our view all the wonderful and beau- 
tiful ſcenes of the creation, is no longer 
the hand-maid of reaſon, but the creature 
of our appetites. This fair mirror is 
blotted over with the traces of foul de- 
fire, and every avenue is ſhut up againſt 


the admiſſion of any object that might 2 
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liſh and refine it. Invention cannot ex- 
iate, becauſe it cannot break looſe from 
thoſe earthly, ſenſual incumbrances which 
oppreſs it. The me becomes im- 
paired; nor would it be any great miſ- 
tune, ſhould it be entirely obliterated, 
fince it is at heſt but the ſtorehouſe of 
ſenſuality and impurity ;z nor has contem- 
plation laid up there any treaſures that 
can deſerve a review. No time has been 
employed in the exerciſe of thought and 
reflection; whence ariſes not only an im- 
patience, but an vnability, of thinking. 
fn ſhort, the rational part of the voluptu- 
ous man is incorporated, as it were, into 
the animal one; all his thoughts are the 
thoughts of his heart, and are, like that, 
ſenſual and polluted ; prompted, direct- 
ed, and circumſcribed, by the appetites. 
This is by no means an imaginary repre- 
ſentation 3 on the contrary, they are the 
obſervations of common experience : for 
how often have we ſeen and lamented, 
that the brighteſt natural parts have fall- 
en a victim to pleaſures, having been de- 
voted to their ſervice and command, till 
they have been gradually worn away, and 
have been utterly ſtupified and loſt ? 


Here doubtlels the libertine will be rea- 


dy, with an air of triumph, to aſk, where 
elſe is to be found that gaiety and ſpright- 
hneſs, that flow of mirth, and thoſe lies 
of wit, which enliven the converſation of 
the men of pleaſure, beyoud all that tem- 
perance and ſobriety can pretend to? Does 
this argue the want or decay of parts ; is 
it not rather a proof of their energy and 
vivacity? Be it ſo. But, alas! all this 
boaſted fire is, in the Scripture language, 


like the crackling of thorns under a pot 


(Eccleſ. vii. 6.): fo long as the fuel con- 


tinues to be ſupplied, it may raiſe violent 


ebullitions; it may give a glaring light; 


but it is all the while raging, noiſy, and 
ſelf-conſuming :- it is a flame that is ra- 
ther ſcorching, than refreſhing ; and how 
ſoon is it extinguiſhed, and leaves no re- 
mains but aſhes ! To quit the metaphor— 


This livelineſs of wit, as it is called, is 


{ſeldom rational, or reconcileable to good 


ſenſe or decency: it is not the offspring 


of the underſtanding ; and the paſſions 
themſelves muſt be either vitiated or in- 
flamed to have a reliſh for it. 


and phrenzy of an over-heated fancy, or 
the- offenſive impurity of a debauched 
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fla For what 
is it after all, but either the extravagance 


«ne? Is it the voice of that ſerene per- 


— 
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manent joy which is in the dwellings of 
the righteous; the companion of wiſdom 
and virtue? Can it exiſt but in the midft 
of laughter and folly? Or will it bear the 
review of one moment's cool reflection? 
And when the raving of this fever- fit is 
over, does it not end in wearineſs, faint= - 
neſs, and · remorſe? So that, upon the 
whole, we have little reaſon either to en- 
vy or imitate the gayeſt and wittieſt de- 
baucheries of the men of pleaſure; thought 
much it is to be feared, that ſome few 
rnicious examples in this kind have 
| 05m the moſt prevailing inducements to 
unexperienced youth to run with an ab- 
furd emulation into the ſame exceſs of 
riot with themſelves. But ought they 
not rather to be looked upon -as ſo many 
lights to warn us of our danger, and pre- 
vent our ſplitting upon the rock, than to 
ſteer by m the courſe of life, if 
chance there are ſome rare and illuſtrious 
inſtances of ſuch uncommon talents, as a 


licentious and profligate life cannot eaſily 


get the better of? It appears, they can- 
not indeed altogether. extinguiſh them, 
they can only abuſe and proſtitute them; 
proſtitute thoſe gifts which were beſtowed 
upon them for the glory of God, and for 
the honour of human nature, even to the 
vileſt purpoſes of obſcenity, immorality, 
and profaneneſs. But is not this, in ef- 
fea, the worſt way of loſing our under- 
ſtanding, thus infamouſly to degrade and 


_ diſgrace it? 


This aſcendeney of the appetites over 
our intellectual faculties, generally brings 
on, ſooner or later, the laſt and greateſt 
injury they can receive, in the loweſt and 
moſt ſcandalous proſtitution of them ; 
namely, when all that remains of our rea- 
ſon is ſolely employed to cater for and 
pamper the appetites ; - when it has loſt 
all authority and rule, and is become the 


mere vile inſtrument of that blind im- 


pulſe which it was born to govern, di- 
req, and control. Little do we deſerve 
the name of reaſonable creatures, when, 


by an unaccountable inverſion of the or- 


der of nature, the appetites have at length, 
by continual incroachment, gained an 
abſolute ſovereignty,” and the maſter is 
become the ſlave. Then when our reaſon: 
is led captive of our luſts, no creature is 
leſs rational than man: I ben the light © 

which is in us is darkneſs, how. great is that 

darkneſs ? Inſtead of order and harmony, 


and the peace of aregular 9 
| e 
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the whole frame of our being is out of 


portion, and what can be the effect of 
ſuch anarchy but confuſion, and every 
evil work ? 


But this reflection ſuggeſts the, latter 
part of my inquiry, namely, how an in- 


temperate indulgence in ſenſual pleaſures 
ak 


affect a man in his moral and reli- 
gious capacity. | 
I have already obſerved, that there 
may be an innocent and lawful, as well 
as an irregular and criminal gratification 
of the appetites z and therefore, to aſſert 
with a ſtoical ſeverity, that pleaſure ari- 
ing from the ſenſes, can have no poſ- 
fible intercourſe or communion with the 


- virtues, and that, to think of intro- 


ducing it as a companion to them, is fan- 
quam meretricem in matronarum cætum 
adducere (Cic. de Fin. lib. ii.), is nei- 
ther ſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue, nor 
agreeable to reaſon and truth. On the 
contrary, the good providence of God 
has ſo diſpoſed the general plan of this 
world, that, in order to ſubdue the na- 
tural deſires to the intereſt of virtue, which 
has, in the ordinary appointment of things, 
the promiſe of this life, as well as that 
which is to come, men have never, upon 
the whole, ſo real and ſincere an enjoy- 
ment of pleaſures as when they are inno- 
cent. But then it muſt be allowed, that 
unleſs we uſe great circumſpection, and 
are carefully upon our guard, they are 
extremely apt to become the baits and al- 
lurements to evil, and to ſeduce us gra- 
dually into a diſſolute and irregular courſe 
of life, fatal to every moral virtue, and 
fruitful of almoſt every vice. | 

For when men, as in this caſe, become 
once habituated to take their eſtimate of 

ood and evil from the mere animal ſen- 

tions, (for vicious pleaſures are as great 
corrupters of principles as of practice,) 
they We not in them the root and ori- 


gin of virtue; they have extinguiſhed all 


moral taſte, all reliſh of ſublime and 
ſpiritual pleaſures, without which it is im- 
poſſible that any habit of virtue can fix 
itſelf in the ſo To become virtuous, 


we mult find a pleaſure in being ſo; and 


every pleaſure muſt have its faculty of 
perception ſuited and adapted to. it; and 
we are no more capable of moral pleaſures 
without a virtuous diſpoſition, than of 


animal gratifications without the ſenſes. 


Or could a principle of yirtue be ſuppoſed 
to ſubſiſt in the ſenſualiſt, how could it 


ones of the faithful friend? 
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exert itſelf in action, or what poſſible em- 

loyment could it find there? For what 
is the chief buſineſs of virtue but to diſ- 
cipline, control and govern the appetites 
and the animal paſhons ; to - aſſuage the 
violence of their current ;- and to — 
and gently lead them in their proper 
channels? But is a moderation of deſires, 
is the government of the appetites, to be 
found in men whoſe very profeſſion it is 
to inflame them? What ! ſhall we look 
for abſtemiouſneſs in the drunkard, or for 


continence in the adulterer ? 


We may go on to obſerve, that a'vo- 
luptuous life is not only at variance with 
every act of perſonal conduct and ſelf- 
2 but is likewiſe found to have 

ttle fellowſhip or alliance with any kind 
or degree of ſocial virtue. There is as 
natural a connection between the ſeveral 
ſorts of the vices as of the virtues; and 


the gradation is as eaſy from the one to 


the other; ſo that we need not wonder, 
if thoſe that have indulged themſelves in 
the vices of concupiſcence, ſhould ſoon 
make the reſt familiar to them. 2 


that cannot regulate their appetites, wi 


be as little able to govern the paſſions that 


are excited and inflamed by them; and 
when theſe, in each other's aid and aſſiſt- 
ance, demand to be gratified, what op- 
polite principle ſhall we ſeek for to coun- 
teract and repreſs their united force? 
Shall we expect to find in the voluptuary 
the kind beneficent ſentiments of huma- 
nity? No. Self-indulgence centers in 
itſelf ; hates all avocation from pleaſures 
turns away its face from the ſight of 
miſery, or hardens itſelf to behold it with- 
out ſympathy : it 1s not grieved for the 
affliction of Joſeph ; but it can abundant- 
ly create the diſtreſs which it cannot feel. 
Does he poſſeſs the uſeful virtues of the 
generous neighbour, or the diſintereſted 
On the con- 
trary, where do we find, that the man 
inflamed with wine, or tranſported with 
luſt, is at all apt to conſider whom he of- 
fends, or whom he injures ; whoſe repu- 
tation he wounds, or whoſe peace he de- 
ſtroys; whoſe confidence he abuſes, or 
whoſe innocence he betrays z what friend- 
ſhip he violates, or what enmities he 
creates? Nay, is he not frequently ſeen 
to break through the ſtrongeſt ties, even 
of natural affection itſelf; for what de- 
gree of it can he be ſuppoſed to retain 
who abandons himſelf to vices, which muſt 

certainly 


certainly waſte his fortune, as well as his 
health, and too often entail upon his un- 


happ deſcendants infamy, verty and 
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s? Or, in ſhort, can he be in any 
reſpe& a uſeful member of the communi- 
ty, when voluptuouſneſs is ſo evidently 
deſtructive of all ſocial happineſs, as. it 
eradicates all thoſe virtues which are the 
ſupport and ſtrength of 2 and uſhers 
in all thoſe vices which diſorder, enfeeble, 
and, ſhould they become epidemical, muſt 
diſſolve it? For as induſtry and frugality 
are nurſed by temperance, ſo a proſtitu- 
tion to pleaſures 17 4 wn ſloth and lux- 
ury, and muſt be fed by extravagance 
and as that cannot long be ſupported by 
integrity and honeſty, the great pillars of 
civil ſociety, it will ſupport itſelf by force 
and fraud, and every act of injuſtice. 
From whence, Tays St. James, come wars 
and fightings among you * Come they not 
bence, even of your lufts ? (James, iv. 1.) 
And in the catalogue of the works of 
the fleſh enumerated by St. Paul, to 
adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laſciviouſ- 
neſs, Ae eed hatred, variance, emulation, 
wrath, ſtriſe, ſeditions, herefies, envyings, 
murders, (Gal. v. 19, 20, 21.) And 
tho hath woe ? ſays the wiſe man, <vho 
hath ſorrow ? who hath contentions ? who 
bath babbling ? who hath wounds without 
eauſe ? They that tarry long at the wine, 
they that go to ſeek mixt wine, (Prov. 
xxili. 29, JO.) 

Let us advance yet one ſtep further, to 
ſee what ruin and deſolation is made b 
an irregular indulgence in ſenſual plea- 
ſures in the higheſt attainment of man's 
nature, the Chriſtian life. And if it has 
been made appear that ſuch an indul- 
gence does greatly enervate and corrupt 
the mind in its mere natural and moral 
fiate, how much more muſt it war againſt 
and wound the ſoul in its ſpiritual one? A 


voluptuous life is at variance with the 


very eſſence of the Chriltian inſtitution ; 
the great end and deſign of which was to 


fy our nature by the means of grace, that 
we might be veſſels of honour, ſanctified 


and prepared for glory. It is the firſt 


engagement we enter into upon our ad- 
miſſion into the Chriſtian covenant by 
baptiſm, „ that we renounce all carnal 
delires of the fleſh, ſo that we will nat 


follow nor be led by them.” The ex- 


ternal rite is the emblem of purity ; and 
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by the inward operation of it we are dedi- 
cated as holy unto God: Our bodies are 
the temples of the Holy Ghofl, who cannot 
inhabit impurity and corruption. In 
conſequence of this, the works of the fleſh 
are conitantly ſet in oppoſition to the 
works of the ſpirit ; and the carnal mind 
is repreſented as enmity againſt God * 


for it is not ſubject to the law of God, nor 
indeed can be. (Rom. viii. 7.) For the 
77 ſays the ſame Apoſtle) Iaſteth againſt. 
the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the fleſh 5 + 
and theſe are contrary the one to the other. 
(Gal. v. 17.) So that there is no recon- 
ciling the profeſſion of the ſpiritual reli- 
gow of Chriſt with an indulgence in | 
enſual luſts; as there is not a fingle 
Chriſtian grace that can take root and 
grow in our hearts, unleſs they are firſt 
purified from all evil and corrupt affe&- - 
ions, from every impure and inordinate 
deſire: but, if a man purge himſelf from 
theſe, he ſhall be a vaſſel unto honour, 
ſunctiſied and meet for the Maſter's uſe, and 
prepared fir every good work, (2 Tim. ii. 
21.) Prepared for the reception of eve- 
ry virtue and grace that can adorn the 
Chriſtian in this life; and prepared, for 
the exaltation and reward of them in a 
better. For indeed this purity of heart 
which our religion requires of us is no 
more than what is abſolutely neceſſary to 
qualify us for heaven, and cannot be 
diſpenſed with from the very nature of the 
happineſs that is there to be revealed. 
The kingdom of glory is a ſpiritual king- 
dom; and all the enjoyments of it axe 
of a ſpiritual nature; and they who will 
be partakers of them muſt firſt endea- 
vour to acquire a reliſh and ſavour of 
things ſpiritual, and muſt begin their 
reparations for heaven by 5 
thoſe graces which they ſhall exereiſe 
hereafter, and by reſtraining thoſe appe- 
tites which can meet with no gratification 
there. It is a notion to which the light 


ok nature carried ſeveral of the more ex- 
reſcue us from the dominion of our luſts, 


to ſpiritualize our affections, and to puri- 


alted Heathens, and which many emi- 
nent Chriſtian writers have thought not 
diſagreeable to the revealed notices of 4 
future ſtate, that the vicious inclinations _ 
which the ſoul contracts in the body 
through habits of luſt and ſenſuality, and 
their conſequent train of vices, do inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the very ſubſtance of 
the ſoul,. and adhere to it, like a leproſy, 
in its ſeparate ſtate. In this light it 
appears, that the ſenſualiſt cannot PRONE | 
0 


— 


heaven were he placed there. 


of the joys of heaven, not only through 
an ex 15 n from them by a moral de- 
cree, but through an inability to taſte 
them from a natural incapacity ; and that, 
with all his depraved appetites about him, 
ke could have no ſenſe of the pleaſures of 
But how- 
ever that may be, this is certain—that 
he will never be put to the trial. 


Whether the inclinations themfelves ſub- 


fiſt in the ſoul or not, we know at leaſt 
the guilt which they communicate will 
inſeparably cleave to it for ever; and no 

ution will ever be admitted into the 
preſence of God, who is of 8 eyes 
than to behold impurity: He placeth 
before his throne thoſe only that are in 


the white robes. of righteouſneſs ; but 
neither drunkards, nor adulterers, nor - 


fornicators, nor unclean perſons, can have 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt 
and of God. | 


I have now gone through the ſeveral 
conſiderations I purpoſed to lay before 


you, in order to ſhew what fatal miſ- 
chiefs and irretrievable ruin an intempe- 
rate purſuit of ſenſual pleaſures brings 
upon the whole man, in every ftage and 
condition of his beirig. And ak ar 
they muſt have great weight with all 
that retain any ſenſe of the dignity and 
perfection of human nature; that have 
any regard for their health and peace; 
for the regular enjoyment of their facul- 
ties; for the improvement of their un- 
derſtanding; for their increaſe in virtue; 
in ſhort, that have any true reliſh for 
happineſs in this world, or expectations 
of bliſs in that which is to come. Theſe 
indeed are conſiderations of general con- 
cern, and affect all orders and degrees of 
men and of Chriſtians. But there is 
ſomething ſo peculiar in the circumſtances 
of a learned and religious education, and 
the topics of · this diſcourſe may be ap- 

lied with ſuch ſingular propriety and 
n to thoſe who have the advantages 


of it, that I ſhall entreat your patience 


and attention a little longer, while I make 


this ſpecial application, which, I truſt, 


may prove as uſeful as it is appoſite. 
rom a thorough inſight into human 


nature, with a watchful eye and kind 


attention to the vanity and intemperate 
heat of youth, with well-weighed mea- 
ſures for the advancement of all uſeful 
literature and the continual ſupport and 


increaſe of virtue and piety, have the 
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wiſe and religious inſtitutors of the rules 
of conduct and government in places of 
education,. done all that human prudence 
could do, to promote the moſt excelleny 
and beneficial deſign, by the moſt rational 
and well-coloertes means. They firſt 
laid the foundation well, in the diſcipline 
and regulation of the appetites. They 
ut them under the reſtraint of whole- 
ome and frugal rules, to place them out 
of the reach of intemperance, and to pre- 
clude an exceſs that would ſerve only to 
corrupt, inflame and torment, them, 
They are fed with food convenient for 
them; with ſimplicity yet ſufficiency ; 
with a kind though cautious hand. - 


this means the ſeeds of vice are ſtifled in, 


their birth ; young perfons are here re- 
moved from temptations, to which others 
from a leſs happy ſituation are too fre- 
quently expoſed ; and by an early habit of 
temperance and ſelf- command they may 
learn either to prevent all irregular ſoli- 
citations, or with eaſe to control them, 
Happy are they, who by a thankful en- 
joyment of theſe advantages, and a willing 
compliance with theſe rules, lay up in 
ſtore for the reſt of their life, virtue; 
health; and peace! | 


Vain indeed would be the expeQation 


of any real progreſs in intellectual and 
moral improvements, were not the found- 
ation thus laid in ſtrict regularity and 
temperance; were the ſenſual appetites 
to be pampered in youth, or even vitiated 
with that degree of indulgence which an 
extravagant world may allow and call 
elegance, but in a place of education 
would be downright luxury. The taſte 
of ſenſual pleaſures muſt be checked and 
abated in them, that they may acquire a 
reliſh of the more ſublime pleaſures that 
reſult from reaſon and religion ; that they 
may purſue them with elfe&, and enjoy 
them without avocation. And have they 
not in this place every motive, aſſiſtance 
and encouragement to engage them in a 
virtuous and moral life, and to animate 
them in the attainment of uſeful learning? 


What rank or condition of youth is there 
that has not daily and hourly opportuni- 


ties of laying in ſupplies of knowledge 
and virtue, that will in every ſtation of 


life be equally ſerviceable and ornamental 


to themſelves, and beneficial to mankind ? 
And ſhall any one dare to convert this 
houſe of diſcipline and learning, into a 


houſe of diſſolutenęſs, extravagance, and 


riot ? 
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ri K ? | With what an aggravation of t 
do they load themſelves, who at the ſame 


time that they are purſuing their own 


unhappineſs, ſacrilegiouſly break through 
all the fences of good order and govern- 
ment, and by their practice, ſeducement 
and example, do what in them lies to in- 
troduce into theſe ſchools of frugality, 
ſobriety, and temperance, all the mad 
vices and vain gaieties of a licentious and 
voluptuous age? What have they to 
anſwer for, s. uh while They profligately 
ſquander away that moſt precious part of 
time, which 1s the only ſeaſon of applica- 
tion and improvement, to their own irre- 
trieveable loſs, encourage one another in 
an idle and ſenſual courſe of life, and by 
ſpreading wide the contagion reflect a 
candab upon, and ſtrive to bring into 
publick diſeſteem, the place of their edu- 
cation, where induſtry, literature, virtue, 
decency, and whatever elſe is praiſe- 
worthy, did for ages flouriſh and abound ? 
Is this the genuine fruit of the pious care 
of our * for the ſecurity and pro- 
pagation of religion and good manners 
to the lateſt poſterity ? Is this at laſt the 
reward of their munificence? or does this 
conduct correſpond with their views, or 
with the juſt expectations and demands of 
your friends and your country ? 

Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
the time and valuable opportunities, which 
are now loſt, can hereafter be recalled at 
will; or that he, who has run out his 
youthful days in diſſipation and pleaſure, 
will have it in his power to ſtop when he 
pleaſes, and make a wiſer uſe of his riper 
years. Yet this is too generally the falla- 
cious hope that flatters the youth in his 
ſenſual indulgences, and leads him inſen- 
fibly on in the treacherous ways of vice, 
till it is now too late to return. There 
are few who at one plunge ſo totally im- 
merge 1n pleaſures as to drown at once 
all power of reaſon and conſcience. They 
promiſe themſelves that they can indulge 
their appetites to ſuch a point only, and 
can check and turn them back when they 
have run their allotted race. I do not 
indeed ſay that there never have been 
perſons in whom the ſtrong ferment of 
youthful luſts may have happily ſubſided, 
and who may have brought forth fruits of 
amendment and diſplayed many eminent 
virtues, God forbid ! that even the moſt 


licentious vices of youth ſhould be abſo- 


lately incorrigible. But I may venture 
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to affirm, that the inſtances in this caſe 


have been ſo rare, that it is very danger- 


ous for any one to truſt to the experi- 
ment upon a N that he ſhall 
add to the number. The only ſure way 


to make any proficiency in a virtuous + 
It is then, 


life is to ſet out in it betimes. 
when our inclinations are trained upon the 
way that they ſhould lead us, that cuſtom 
ſoon makes the beſt habits the molt 
agreeable ; the ways of wiſdom become 
the ways of pleaſantneſs, and every ſtep 
we advance they grow more eaſy and 
more delightful. But on the contrary, 
when vicious head- ſtrong appetites are to 
be reclaimed, and inveterate habits to be 
corrected, what ſecurity can we give our- 
ſelves that we ſhall have either inclina- 
tion, reſolution, or power, to ſtop, and 
turn back, and recover the right way 
from which we have ſo long and ſo wide- 
ly wandered, and enter upon a new life, 


when perhaps our ſtrength now faileth us, 


and we know not how near we may be to 
our journey's end? 

Theſe. reflections I have ſuggeſted 
principally for the ſake of thoſe: who 
allowing themſelves in greater indulgences 
than are conſiſtent with a liberal and 
virtuous education, give evident proofs 
that they are not ſufficiently aware of the 
dangerous encroachments and the pecu- 
liar deceitfulneſs of pleaſurable fin. 
Happy for them! would they once ſeri- 
ouſly conſider their ways; and no time 
can be more proper than when theſe _ 
ſolemn ſeaſons of recollection and religi- 
ous diſcipline ſhould particularly diſpoſe 
them to eee and thought. hey 
would then diſcover, that though they are 
a while carried gently and ſupinely down 
the ſmooth ſtream of pleaſure, yet ſoon 
the torrent will grow too violent to be 
ſtemmed ; the waves will ariſe, and 
daſh them upon rocks or fink them in 
whirlpools. It is therefore the part of 
prudence to ſtop ſhort while they may; 
and to divert their courſe into a different 
channel, which, whatever obſtructions and 
difficulties they may labour with at firſt, 
will every day become more practicable 
and pleaſing, and will aſſuredly car ” 
them to a ſerene and ſecure haven. But ix 
neither the apprehenſion of the dangers, _ 
anxieties, and miſeries, that are the ſure 
attendants upon vice and voluptuouſneſs 
in this life, can awaken their fears; nor 
the aſſurance of that calm ſelf-poſſeſſion, 

oo nds that 
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that regular enjoyment of all the faculties 
of body and mind, that health, peace, and 
Joy» which are the aſfociates of temperance 
and virtue, can win upon their inclina- 
tions; then —Nejoice, 6 young man, in th 

youth, and let thy heart cheer thee, in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 


thy heart, and in the fight of thine eyes: but 


Enow thou, that for all theſe things God 
will bring thee into judgement. (Eccleſ. 
x. 9.) | 


SERMON III. 


The Excellence of the Chriſtian 
. Morality. 


[Preached 'before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
Chriſt Church, Nov, 15th, 1761. ] 


Pair. iv. 8. 


Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things are true, 
whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things 
arejuſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever 

things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good 
report: if there be any virtue, and it there be 
any praiſe, think on theſe things, 


Tus Apoltle has here given us in one 

view, a complete and beautiful 
ſyſtem of the Chriſtian morality. Such 
is the propriety and extent of the words 
he has made uſe of, as to expreſs every 
eſſential virtue, and every ornamental 
grace. Not only the things that are true, 


und honeſt, and juſt, and pure, are re- 


commended to us, but thoſe likewiſe that 
are lovely and of good report. f there 
be any virtue—that we are to think upon 
and contemplate ; to eſteem and value it 
highly, and to fix it in our minds. But 
this, it feems, is not ſufficient. We muſt 
7 on to greater perfection; and if there 
e any praiſe ; Si quid cum virtute conjunce 
tum, & laudabile eff, ſays Caſtalio upon 
the place: if there be any thing truly 
laudable, that is connected with virtue, 
and renders it amiable and graceful in the 
eyes of men—that kewte mui be the 
object of our contemplation and purſuit. 
In order to ſhew the'extent and per- 


fection of the Chriſtian morals, I ſhall 


firſt inquire into the general nature of 
the virtues recited in my text. 


And, ſecondly, I ſhall confider them 


- Under the advantages of that cultivation 


and improvement, which the Apoſtle re- 
commends. K ey: 

Upon a critical view of the paſſage 
before us, we {hall find that St. Paul firſt 


introduces to bur notice the general prin. 
ciple of virtue ; and then proceeds to a 
erfect and diſtin enumeration of the 
Eng ſpecies of it, with that accuracy, 
which a careful and judicious reader may 
always diſcover, in his writings. An ex- 
amination into the ſenſe of the words he 
makes uſe of, in the order in which they 
he, will ſhew the juſtneſs of this remark. 
Firſt, then; whatſoever things are 
true, theſe we are-to think upon, and im- 
plant in our minds, as the fixed principles 
of our conduct. Truth is the great 
foundation and teſt of morality. For 
which reaſon, we find in the moſt ancient 
writers, both ſacred and profane, that it 
is a comprehenſive name for the whole 
ſyſtem of virtue; and a he is often uſed 
as an equivalent term to vice. When 
the old heathen moraliſts would recom- 
mend a right and virtuous conduct, they 
adviſe men to pay the ſame regard to 
truth in actions as in words; to live a life 
of truth; to be no more guilty of a lie in 
practice than in converſation. And the 
Scriptures ſpeak the ſame kind of lan- 
4 e. In them, the great Creator him- 
elf is ſtyled the God of truth; and his 
law is the truth. The Saviour of the 
world, who came to teach men the per- 
fect will of God, calls himſelf the truth 
and the liſe : His divine doctrine 1s through 
the whole New. Teſtament, called /e 
truth as it ts in Jeſus; the word of truth; 
the way of truth; and truth ufelf. And, 
on the contrary, the wicked one, the 
original author of all evil principles and 
practices, is intitled the father of lies. 
And there is a ſtrict propriety in this 
kind of language. For all the moral 
virtues are e truth and goodnels, 
correſpondent to the immutable nature 
and perfections of God, and invariable as 
the origin from which they are derived, 
And therefore it is certain, we may 8 
well contradict the truth of things in 
8 as deny it in ſpeculation. Thus, 
or inſtance; if I neglect to pay any 
homage to God, and live in a preſumptu- 
ous violation of his laws; is it not, in 
eſfect, to declare, that I, a dependent 
creature, owe him neither ſubmiſſion or 
obedience ? which is abſolutely falſe. If 
F refuſe to acknowledge his meraes in 
the redemption of mankind by Chrilt 
Jeſus; is it not the ſame thing as to lay, 


that I wanted no aſſurance of pardon for my 


tranſgreſſions, no means of reconciliation 


to my offended God ; or that I had no 7 
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of an inſtructor or an aſſiſtant to lead me 
in the way of life? both which preſump- 
tions are undoubtedly contrary to truth: 
and as in theſe inſtances we diſclaim the 
general principles of natural or revealed 
religion, ſo by every immoral action we 
contradict ſome particular truth. If I 
am guilty of injuſtice, I diſallow. the 
fixed maxim of equity, in not doing to 


ethers, what I wowld they ſhould do to me. 


deny that Kindneſs deferves a requital : 
and if I am intemperate and voluptuous, 
1 plainly declare, that there 1s no occa- 
= ſon for the appetites to be under the 
control and guidance of the ſuperior 
faculty of 2 In ſhort, whenever 
we deviate from virtue, we adopt ſome 
falſe principle or maxim, as the govern- 
ing rule of our actions in that inſtance; 
whereas truth is the one invariable ſtand- 
ard, to which we are obliged to con- 
form, by making the courſe of our life 
and manners correſpondent to the will of 
God ; ſuitable to that ſtate and order of 
things which he has conſtituted in nature; 
and agreeable to our own frame and ſitu- 


- 
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ation, to the relation we bear, and the 


various obligations we are under, to other 
beings. Thus we ſee, that virtue in 
general conſiſts in the conformity of our 
actions to truth; and that St. Paul has 
preſcribed: to us an univerſal rule of life, 
taking in the whole compaſs of our moral 
conduct, when he ſays, vhatſocever things 
are irue, think on theſe things. : 
But he thought 1t not ſufficient to de- 
fine virtue in its general nature only; to 
give us a more diſtinct idea of it, he 
proceeds to recount its ſeveral ſpecies by 
à perfect and exact enumeration. Theſe 
are comprehended in the _—— ex- 
preſſions: whatſoever things are honeſt, 
whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
ere pure, 
| The term honeſt in this place, though 
Ss you allow it the ſame force as the Latin 
8 boneſtum, is very far from reaching the 
ſenſe of the original word Zur, which is 
rendered in the margin of our bibles, 
with much more propriety, venerable : 
nor does even this word, in our language, 
come up to the full meaning of the ort- 
ginal, unleſs you include in it the notion 
of what is ſacred, on account of its re- 
lation to God. The root, whoſe ſigni- 
fication it retains, properly imports an 
act of religious worſhip. Zewrirury A word 
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of the ſame origin, ſignifies the holy 
oe where religious myſteries were ce- 
brated. And a few inſtances will ſerve 
to ſhew that this ſenſe is by no means 
foreign to the derivative of my text. 
The author of the ſecond book of Mac- 
cabees expreſſes by it the majeſty ' and 
ſanctity of the temple : he uſes it likewiſe 
as deſcriptive of the ſabbath, calling it 
the molt ſacred day: he gives it as an 
epithet to their venerable and holy laws: 
and he aſcribes it to God, as an attribute 
of his moſt holy and glorious name. To 
the ſame ſenſe it is applied by the pri- 
mitive ecclefiaſtical writers. One i 
ſtance among many may ſerve for an ex- 
ample. Clement of Alexandria, ſpeak- 
ing of image-worſhip, condemns the 
practice of it for this reaſon: becauſe it 
infringes r oipwiryrz Te O; it is an 
encroachment upon the venerability of 
the Deity. From this uſe and ſenſe of 
the original word, the precept of St. 
Paul will appear to have this meaning ;— 
Whatſoever is truly reverend and ſacred, 
whatſoever, as ſuch, ts the proper object of 
your veneration, think on theſe things. 

Under this head therefore muſt, in a 
particular manner, be included all the 
duties we owe to God; all the offices of 
piety and religious worſhip. "Theſe ne- 
ceſlarily ariſe from a contemplation of the 
adorable perfections of that infinite Being, 
who will for ever be the object of the 
higheſt degree of veneration to all rati- 
onal creatures in the univerſe. A rela- 
tive and ſubordinate veneration has like- 
wiſe been paid in all ages and countries 
to every thing that has a confection with 
divine worſhip : for which reaſon, places 


and things dedicated to the ſervice of 


God have always been eſteemed ſacred. 
Aer MEG WoauTwe Bas : the mi- 
oſpel are to remember, 
that they likewiſe have a ſacred and re- 
verend character to ſupport. When we 
are called upon therefore to think upon 
whatſoever things are venerable, we are 
excited eſpecially to form in our minds 
the moſt awful ſentiments of the majeſty 
of Gdd, and not to be wanting in the 
homage and duty we owe to him; in 
veneration of what belongs to him; or 
in any expreſſions of reverence in the 
performance of our religious adoration, 
The Apoſtle having thus ſecured our 
regard to the firſt claſs of moral duties, 
namely, ſuch as.we owe to God, he 


P p 2 proceeds 
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next to recommend thoſe that 
are due to men hatſoc ver things are 
juſt, think on theſe things. —By this ex- 
preſſion he denotes the general agony en 
of juſtice and equity; and the offices that 
flow from theſe are of variety and 
extent. An exact and icrupulous regard 
to the rights of others, with a deliberate 
and fixed purpoſe to preſerve them. upon 
all occaſions inviolate, wherein the eſſence 
of juſtice conſiſts, ſecures the practice of 
the whole ſyſtem of ſocial virtues. For 
the rights of men exact from us whatever 
e a juſt and reaſonable claim to 
in their perſons, properties, and charac- 
ters. It is a very low and imperfe& 
kind of juſtice, merely to abſtain from 
injuries. We muſt be active in the ex- 
erciſe of this virtue; as occaſions and 
circumſtances require, we muſt be juſt to 
the merits of men by commendation and 
favour : we mult be juſt to their neceſſi- 
ties by charitable relief : we mult be juſt 
to their infirmities by candor and hu- 
manity. [In ſhort, the exerciſe of juſtice 
does not only exclude oppreſſion and 
fraud, and the groſſer kinds of iniquity, 
but it is inconſiſtent likewiſe with rigor 
and ſeverity in the purſuit of our legal 
demands; with envious competitions, 
and undermining arts; with ſlander, de- 
traction, and cenſoriouſneſs; and with 
every thing that betrays a malevolent and 
ungenerous ſpirit. that when St. 
Paul recommends to us whatſoever things 
are juſt, he recommends the practice of 
every virtue, that men can exerciſe to- 
wards each other, that has any tendency 
to eſtabliſh or prove welfare, re- 

rity, or happineſs, of ſociety. 

— branch of moral virtue 
produces ſuch as regard ourſelves: and 
theſe are contained in the expreſſion, 
whatſoever things are pure. This word 
perhaps, in its ſtrict and primary ſenſe, 
may be confined to the virtues of conti- 
nence and chaſtity : but we may extend 
its ſignification farther, ſo as to import 
aà ſtrict abſtinence from all ſuch polluted 
leaſures, as are contrary to temperance 
in general; from all irregular gratifica- 
tions whatſoever of the ſenſual appetites. 
For all irrational and baſe indulgences of 
this kind ſpread a defilement and taint 
over the ſoul, by enſlaving it to groſs 
conceptions, and blotting it with the 
traces of foul defires, and by that means 


rendering it utterly incapable of refine- 
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pearances it aſſumes from the manner in 


inviting the public regard; and in ano- 
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ment for any intellectual and ſpiritual 
employment. The Scriptures always 


— of them in ſuch a manner, as to 
ew, that whatever is contrary to a life 
of temperance, ſobriety, and chaſtity, is 
pollution. Senſuality of every kind turns 
the man into the brute: it deſtroys the 
purity and ſanctity of the rational nature; 
it profanes the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and actually diſqualifies us from riſing to 
that exalted ſtate of happineſs in heaven, 
where nothing that defileth can make its 
approach. 8 
St. Paul having thus far recommended 
to us the contemplation and purſuit of 
virtue, firſt under the character of its 
general nature, and then in the accurate 
diſtribution of it into its three great 
branches of piety, juſtice, and temper. 
ance ; he proceeds, in the next place, to 
carry our virtues to their greateſt im. 
rovement and perfection, = preſcrih. 
ing to us the whe of every thing 
that has a connection with them, ſo as to 
render them amiable and reputable; 
Whatſoever things are lovely, whatſoever 
things are of . good report—think on theſe 
ings. As if he had ſaid; Purſue vir- 
tue upon its right principle ; admit no- 
thing into your practice but what is con- 
ſiſtent with truth: and follow this, where 
it leads you, through the comprehenſive 
diviſion of the duties you owe to God, to 
men, and to yourſelves. But be careful, 
at the fame time, that you diſcharge 
theſe duties in ſuch a manner as to throw 
a light upon your good works, adding 
grace to your virtues, and making them, 
as much as poſſible, the object of imita- 
tion and praiſe. 
This is by no means an unneceſſary 
addition to virtue; as will plainly appear, 
if we reflect upon the very different ap- 


which it is practiſed. It is this which 
makes as great a diſtinction in moral be- 
haviour as in civil ; ſo that actions, found- 
ed on the fame principle, ſhall in one 
view make virtue deſirable and lovely, 


ther, ſhall make it unamiable and dif- 
taſteful, deterring men from the pnrſuit 
of it, and forbidding them to embrace 
it. 5 

How venerable, for inſtance, is the 
appearance of rational and manly piety, 
manifeſting the inward ſentiments of the 
heart in the performance of religious 
: adoration, 


* 
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adoration, by decent geſture, by a com- 

ſed and ſerious deportment, by looks 
fall of affiance, gratitude, and affection, 
where fervour is tempered with ſobriety, 
and confidence with hunulity ! Very 
different from this is the indolent and 
unanimated demeanor of ſome, and the 
enthuſiaſtic air of others, who, though 
= both may poſſibly have their e vo 
_ fxcd upon Heaven, yet certainly they 
= ;cither of them contribute to make the 
beauty of holineſs apparent in the public 
worſhip of God, but rather deaden or 
diſtort the genuine features of piety, by 
neglecting or overſtraining the forms of 
It. 

The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to 
the ſocial virtues, which are very ill re- 
commended by a cynical moroſeneſs, or 
a ſtoical inflexibility. In what a differ- 
ent light are liberality and generoſity 
ſeen, when the manner of conferring the 
benefaction - ſhall either double the Lind- 
neſs, or ſhall make the perſon obliged 
out of humour, and almoſt unthankful 
for the favour he receives? Sincerity 
ſcarce appears to be the ſame virtue, 
= when it expreſſes itſelf with an unbe- 
coming freedom or an unguarded blunt- 

neſs of. ſpeech, regarding neither perſons 
nor ſeaſons; and when it maintains the 
ſame regard to truth, with a civility and 
decency in words and actions. In ſhort, 
we always do an injury to virtue, when 
we do not clothe it in a becoming dreſs, 
and give it all the advantages and luſtre 
it is capable of receiving. Nay, in 
truth, we take away from its very eſſence, 
and hinder every good action from being 
the res integra that it ought to be, 
whenever we ſuffer any thing heteroge- 
neous or diſagreeable to its nature to be 
mixed with it. No man therefore ſhould 
be contented with himſelf as a real lover 
and practiſer of virtue, unleſs he aims to 
excel in virtue; which he cannot do, 
unleſs he makes a good life a graceful 
one, and performs every right action in 
the beſt and moſt becoming manner. 
1 Tully, in his Book of Gffices, is very 
- 2 in his obſervations upon the 
| oneſtum k decorum ; for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe there is no time or fituation of life, 
which has not a correſpondent duty be- 
longing to it; nor is there a duty with- 
out a certain decency accompanying it, 
by which every virtue it is joined to will 
appear to be doubled. And he recom- 


mends the ſame harmonious exaQneſs in 
the conduct of human life, as is required 
in muſical compoſitions. In theſe, not 
only the groſſer diſcords are avoided; 
but the leaſt diſſonance that would be 

offenſive to the niceſt ear. And there- 
fore, ſays he, be careful to preſerve the 
moſt minute accuracy and proportion in 
moral behaviour, as harmony in actions 
is much more excellent than in ſounds. 

The book of Proverbs and that of 
Eccleſiaſticus abound with precepts and 
obſervations regarding theſe leſſer mora- 
lities, as they have been called, but 
without which the greater ones cannot be 
complete. Rules of prudence and deco- 
rum are intermixed therein with thoſe of 
the moſt eſſential duties; and wherever 
they are uniformly put in practice, the 
former will be a ſupport and ornament to 
the latter, and will dignify and recommend 
the character of the moral and religious 
man. 

Of the ſame kind likewiſe are thoſe 
precepts of the New Teſtament, which 
require dur behaviour to be ſuch as be- 
cometh (or is ornamental to) godlineſ ; 
which enjoin us to abſtain from all appear- 
ance of evil—not to let our good be evil. 
ſpoken of —to have our converſation hong 
and, to provide things honeff (»a>z, beau- 
tiful) in the fight of all men. "Theſe and 
ſuch like 1. plainly ſuppoſe, that 
even good actions may be ormed in 
ſuch a manner, as not only to loſe that 
engaging luſtre, which ſhould make 
them appear lovely, and entitle them to 
reputation and praiſe, but even ſo as to 
give offence. And the ſame decorum, 
which muſt be obſerved, if we would 
give a beauty and perfection to our mo- 
ral conduct, St. Paul hkewiſe extends to 
our converſation; let your ſpeech be al. 
evays with grace, ſeaſoned with ſalt, It 
is by this exactneſs of behaviour, go- 
verned by propriety and decency, as well 
as duty, that we obey the ſame Apoltle's 


command, in approving the things that 


are excellent, and in ſeeking to excel and 
by this gb adorn, as it becomes us to do, 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things; 
we arrive at that degree of Chriſtian per- 
fection required of us, as not only to be 
blameleſs and harmleſs, without rebuke, 
but ta ſhine as lights in the world. For 

it is not enough for us to be innocent; 
we muſt likewiſe be exemplary: and vir- 
tue can never effectually recommend it- 
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ſelf to imitation, unleſs it is lovely and 
of good report. . 

Indeed many 9 things have been 
very truly ſaid of the native beauty and 
intrinſic charms of Virtue; but it is meant 


when they are properly diſplayed. For 


. theſe certainly will appear to greater or 
leſs advantage, from the different light 
ſhe 18 ſhewn in, and the dreſs that ſhe 
wears. The more amiable and the 
fairer ſhe is in her own genuine features 
and complexion, the more careful ſhould 
we be to keep her clear from every ble- 
miſh that will for that reaſon be the 
more viſible, and will give the greater 
diſguſt. Certainly ſhe loſes much by a 
negligent and ſlovenly appearance; and 
ſhe is disfigured by the trappings that 
affectation gives her; but it is no incon- 
ſiderable improvement that ſhe receives 


from the net and graceful attire ſhe puts 


on, when Decency is her hand-maid. 

Thus have I endeavoured to deduce 
from the words of my text the plan of 
Chriſtian morality, which 1s conſtituted 
by the Apoſtle upon the eternal and im- 
mutable foundation of truth ; and 1s ex- 
panded by him into the various branches 
that produce the virtues of every differ- 
ent ſpecies in their full extent, and under 
all the advantages they are capable of 
receiving from every thing that has an 
alliance with virtue, that can make it 
deſirable and lovely in the eyes of men, 
the object of imitation and praiſe. 

But wherein, you will ſay, does the 
Chriſtian morality differ from the Pagan 
morality ? Have not the heathen wri- 
ters built theirs upon the ſame founda- 
tion? Have they not diſtinguiſhed the 
ſeveral duties of it in the ſame manner ? 
And have they not very ſtrongly recom- 
mended that decorum of actions, which 
is ſo neceſſary to make virtue amiable ? 
It is allowed, they have done all this : 
and yet the Chriſtian morality may very 
juſtly claim the preference. The hea- 
then ſages laid their foundation well, 
when they eſtabliſhed moral virtue upon 
truth. They would have done ſtill bet- 
ter, could they have told us what truth 
was, and where it was to be found. But 
this they could not do, becauſe they ne- 
ver diſcovered it themſelves in many 
points of the greateſt importance. They 
were ſhamefully ignorant in the firſt 


—aggs, 5 and ground-work of all moral- 


ity. For it is certain, that the beſt and 
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-and baſe methods, were deemed the 


ſpirit and in truth, He hath comforted 


Sect. Vill. 


wiſeſt of them never arrived at ſuch true 
notions of the Deity, as to think idol. 
trous worſhip unlawful. They offered 
ſacrifices to Rule gods, according to the 
rites of their country, and were all idol- 
aters—T do not except the great Socrates 
himſelf — they were al idolaters to a man, 
One ſect of philoſophers, of which many 
who had the greateſt influence of power 
and authority profeſſed themſelves to be, 
abſolutely rejected the providence of 
God: and thoſe who allowed it, ſeem to 
have had but very dark and contracted 
notions of its real operation and conſtant 
interpoſition in all human events. Their 
notions of morality were likewiſe in other 
reſpects very imperfect or -erroneous, 
Conceit and pride, angry diſputation, 
and envious competition, and a furious 
contention for victory rather than truth, 
were virtues among the learned in the 
heathen world; whilſt thoſe of meekneſs 
and humility, fo ornamental to human 
nature, and ſo agreeable to the condi- 
tion of it, had no place either in their 
ſyſtems or their practice. On the con- 
trary, a quick ſenfe and reſentraent ot 
injuries, and even a ſpirit of revenge, 
if not carried into execution by any mean 


marks of a noble mind. And in ſome 
caſes and perſons, that 8 im- 
piety of ſelf- murder was applauded as 
the moſt heroical action. Then as to 
the vices of impurity ; it is amazing, 
how licentious they were both in prin- 
ciple and practice, to the diſgrace of 
human nature. Even the great Athe- 
nian legiſlator, when he reſtrained only 
the ſlaves of his community from the 
commiſſion of the moſt unnatural and 
abominable of all . vices, virtually per- 
mitted a free indulgence in it to the ci- 
tizens, and eſtabliſhed this great iniquity 
by law. 

Very different from this is the truth, 
as it is in Jeſus, He modelled his ſyſtem 
of morality by the invariable ſtandard of 
truth—the perfect will of God. By 
making this fully known to ns, he has 
ſecured the worſhip of the one true God 
upon the baſis of a rational piety, in 


and ſuſtained us by the aſſurance of our 
being, every moment of our lives, under 
the Lind and conſtant care of God's 
watchful providence z evithout whoſe no- 
tice not a ſparrow falleth unto the . 
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and by whom the hairs of our head are all 
numbered. He hath taught us to extend 
our, benevolence to enemies, as well as 
friends; to ſubmit ourſelves one to ano- 
ther; and to give the honour that is due 
to all men. He has laboured to inſpire 
his diſciples with the moſt perfect and ex- 
alted charity towards one another; a love 
that reaches to heaven as well as earth, 
and is the beginning of an eternal union, 
which neither death nor time can diſſolve, 
Nor is there any virtue that can contri- 
bute to the real happineſs of ſociety, or 
to the inward peace and tranquillity of 
our own minds, that does not make a part 
of his divine religion. Reſignation, con- 
tentment, humility, forgiveneſs, forbear- 
ance, mcekneſs, gentleneſs, and good- 
neſs; every ornament of a quiet and in- 
offenſive, unoffended ſpirit, is taken into 
the Chriſtian morals. They give a per- 
fection to every other virtue that can be 
named, and refine all the duties we owe 
to God, to man, and to ourſelves. And 
hence we may obſerve, that the becoming 
and pleaſing gracefulneſs of the good 
Chriſtian's demeanour 1s not acquired 
from rules of decorum, that reach only 
to outward appearances, and teach the 
art of behaviour; but it ſprings from the 
very ſpirit of his religion, and grows upon 
the mild and gentle virtues that are pe- 
culiar to it as its natural fruit. 

There is yet one thing more to be add- 
ed, that muſt ſhew the perfection and 
ſublimity of the Chriſtfan ſcheme of mo- 
rality above any other, which 1s, that it 
has a reſpe& to man, not merely as an in- 
habitant of this world, but as a citizen of 
heaven. It is for this reaſon, that it takes 
in many virtues as eſſential and ornament- 
al to the Chriſtian life, which were very 
little eſteemed by the moſt moral hea- 
thens. Nor indeed could it be expected, 
that ſuch virtues as conſiſt in a generous 
dilregard and contempt for the things of 
this world; in the mortification of our 
appetites; in the forgiveneſs of injuries 
upon a prmeiple of religion, and e 
others, ſhould be adopted by thoſe, whole 
languid and uncertain hopes in a future 
ſtate, left them too much under the in- 
fluence of an attachment to the honours, 
riches, or pleaſures, of this preſent life. 
Whereas the ſure proſpect of eternity, 
that animates every fincere believer in 
Chriſt, not ouly ſhews the reaſonableneſs 
and propriety of thoſe virtues, but makes 
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them practicable, eaſy, and delightful. 


The contemplation of the infinite m 
and love of God, fo eminently Ufplayer 


1 


to him in his redemption, carries him with 


irreſiſtible motives to the practice of 
every moral duty, and every Chriftian 
grace, that can purify his nature, and re- 

ne his manners f as to make him a 
fit 'companion for angels and glorified 
ſaints in heaven, where the beauty of 
holineſs is perfect without ſpot or blemiſh; 
and its everlaſting hap * as complete 
as the preſence of God can make it. 


SERMON VV. 
The Wiſdom of Chriſt's Miniſtry. 


[Preached before the —_ of Oxford, at 
Chriſt Church, Dec. 11th, 1763.] 


Luxe, vii. 35. 
But Wiſdom is juſtified of all her children, 


Tur earlieſt and ſtrongeſt prejudice 
that was conceived againft the perſon 
and doctrine of our bleſſed Saviour, aroſe 
from his manner of intercourſe and com- 
munication with. mankind ; which was 
thought to be unſuitable to the dignity of 
the character he had aſſumed. e wiſe 
men, both of the Jews and Gentiles, con- 
curred in this opinion. For we find, the 
Scribes and Phariſees were offended” at 
him, becauſe they imagined, that a true 
prophet would never debaſe himſelf fo 
much, as to mix with the multitude, and 
converſe with publicans and ſinners. And 
the chief objeCtion inſiſted upon by Celfus 
and other Canned heathens, in their op- 
poſition to Chriſtianity, was founded up- 
on this preſumption: That he muſt be very 
ill qualified to be a teacher of wiſdom, 
who could not riſe above the meanneſs of 
his birth and education, but aſſociated 
himſelf with the loweſt and vileſt of the 
people, amongſt whom it was his ambi- 
tion to make proſelytes: from which cir 
cumſtance alone, as they judged, a true 
eſtimate might be formed both of the 
character of the teacher, and of the va- 
lue of his inſtructions. And yet, if we 
inquire into this matter with impartiality 


and attention, we ſhall diſcover the ſame 


divine wiſdom in the method made uſe of 

by our Saviour 1n the publication' of his 
doctrines, as evidently diſplays itſelf in the 
doctrines themſelves ; and there will ap- 
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pear a ſingular propriety and fitneſs in his 
choice of life ＋ converſation, to pro- 
mote the great buſineſs he had in hand, 
when he came into the world, and dwelt 
among us. | 

The conſideration of my text will lead 
us to this ſubject; as you will clearly per- 
ceive, by looking into the connection it 
has with the foregoing verſes. 

Our bleſſed Lord had frequent occa- 
ſions given him, of cenſuring the per- 
verſeneſs and obſtinacy of his countrymen, 
who, though they wiſhed for a prophet, 
and expected one, yet capriciouſly reject- 
ed thole who had appeared in that cha- 
racter. Whereunto, ſays he, ſhall I lilen 
the men of this generation? They are like 
unto children fitting in the market-place, and 
ſaying, wwe have 8 unto you, and ye have 
nat danced ; we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not wept. Whether the children 
played in mimicry of the ſprightly muſic 
at the Jewiſh fell 
ful dirges at their funerals, their com- 
panions, it ſeems, were froward and 
peeviſh, and were not to be moved either 
with the mirthful or melancholy ſtrains of 
their pipes. To theſe he reſembles the 
0 in their reception both of John the 

aptiſt and himſelf. The former they 
looked upon as a man poſſeſſed with an 
evil ſpirit, and mad, on account of the 
great auſterities of his life: and the latter 
they treated with contempt, becauſe he 
eat and drank in a familiar and friendly 
manner, even with perſons of no great 
eſteem. For Jobn the Baptiſt came neither 
eating bread, nor drinking wine, and ye ſay, 
be hath a devil the Son of Man ts come 
eating and drinking, and ye ſay, Behold ! a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and finners. Then follow the 
words of my text, but Wiſdom is juſtified 
of all her children. This was probably a 
333 expreſſion in uſe among the 


ews; and our Saviour, in his preſent ap- 


patio of it, may be underſtood to have 


poken to this effect: In the execution of 

any important commiſſion or office, wiſe 
men will put on ſuch appearances as beſt 
become their character, and will uſe ſuch 
means as are moſt likely to accompliſh the 
deſign they have in view; and the event 
will abundantly juſtify and ſhew the wiſ- 
dom of their proceedings. You were of- 
fended at the great ſelf-denial and rigor- 
-- _ ous diſcipline of John the Baptiſt. Bur 
his manner of life was ſuitable to the bu- 
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ivals, or of the mourn- 
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fineſs he was ſent to tranſact. He came 
to call men to repentance, as preparatory 
to the coming of Chriſt's kingdom ; and 


3 as it were, a ſolemn faſt; 


uch as you are uſed to keep with great 
auſterity, whenever you implore 4 ex- 
& any extraordinary deliverances you 
d in need of. He himſelf ſet you the 
example, and therein acted prudently, 
and agreeably to his office. But my com- 
miſſion 1s of a different kind, and goes 


farther than his. I am ſent by my Fa- 


ther to publiſh to the world the great re- 
ward ft repentance, even the forgiveneſs 
of ſins, b. me life. I come to pro- 
claim theſe glad tidings of ſalvation to all 
of you, wt therefore I freely converſe 
with you all ; but eſpecially to the poor ; 
for they want comfort, and I am at hand 
to give it them; and to ſinners ; for they 
want pardon, and therefore I fit at meat 
with them, that I may invite them to re- 
ceive it. My buſineſs is to promote 
the glory of God in the ms; on earth 
ace, and good-will towards men; and I 
uk choſen that way of life, which will 
moſt effectually promote them all: and 
the happy fruits of my converſation here, 
in turning many to righteouſneſs, will 
prove to you, that I am guided by that 
wiſdom which cometh from above. 
When Jeſus took upon himſelf the gra- 
cious office of being the Saviour of the 
world, while he lived upon earth, and 
before he made the atonement for tranſ- 
greſſions, it was neceſſary, that he ſhould 
offer to all men, and eſpecially to thoſe 
who were moſt ready to accept them, the 
conditions of pardon and ſalvation which 
he brought down from heaven ; that he 
ſhould inſtruct them in the doctrines and 
duties of that goſpel which gave them the 
claim to eternal life; and that he ſhould 
ive convincing proofs of his divine miſ- 
Sh and the authority he had received to 
ropoſe the terms of ſalvation to man- 
kind, by the working of miracles. Such 
buſineſs as this was not to be tranſacted in 
ſecreſy and ſolitude, but required his ap- 
zezrance in the world, and a free conver- 
2 with all, to whom the glad eg. 
of the goſpel were ſent; with the ric 
and the poor, the rulers and the people; 
with thoſe who thought themſelves 
righteous, and thoſe who confeſſed them- 
ſelves to be ſinners. | | 
That the poor and ſinful ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the care and concern of the 
| | | bleſſed 


— 
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1 leſus, who came down from the 
2 Father of all men to be the Sa- 
viour of all, is unreaſonable to imagine. 
They that want the comforts of this life, 
ſtand in greater need of the comforts that 
flow from the aſſurance of a better that 1s 
to come; and to thoſe that Frog under 
the heavy burthen of their ſins, pardon 
and peace is molt neceſſary and welcome. 
But why, you will ſay, was ſuch partiality 
ſhewn, lach preference given to theſe ? 
Why did Chriſt ſo much diſregard the 
rich, and ſeemed unconcerned about their 
ſalvation, whilſt he was ſo anxious for that 
of the poor? It is a miſtake to think that 
he was ſo. The goſpel was preached to 
them alſo. The doctrines of it often 
reached the 'ears, and the miracles that 
bore witneſs to the authority of the 


teacher, were often wrought before the 


eyes of the Scribes and Phariſees, the 
rulers and chief men among the Jews. 
He frequently came in their way, went 
into their houſes, ſat with them at meat, 
and diſcourſed-to them of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God. When 
milder methods failed, he ſpoke to them 
on many occaſions, publicly, with- great 
freedom and ſharpneſs ; rebuking their 
hypocriſy and vices, and laying before 


them the fad conſequences of their re- 


jection of the Divine counſel. They many 
times came to him of their own accord, 
entered into converſation with him, and 
propoſed their doubts and difficulties; not, 
indeed, for the ſake of information, but 
with a malicious intent, that they might 
lay ſnares for him, and entangle him in 
his diſcourſe. Nothing was meg on 
our Saviour's part for their conviction 
and converſion. He not only ſpake to 
them as never man ſpake, but he wrought 
ſuch mighty works before them as never 
man wrought, But all in vain; neither 
truth nor miracles could perſuade them. 
When he had given ſight to the man that 
was born blind, and he was publicly ſhewn 
to the Phariſees, and the cure could not 
be denied, this great miracle only con- 


firmed them in their obſtinaey; the poor 


man they put out of the ſynagogue, and 
E they attempted to ſtone. When he 

ad raiſed Lazarus from the dead, the 
chief prieſts and Phariſees met, confeſſed 
the miracle, and from that day forth took 
counſel to put him to death. And though 
all the miracles which he wrought carried 


m them the moſt viſible marks of the 
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wer of God, they blaſphemouſly attri- 
Piited them to the power of the devil, and 
wickedly treated the Son of God as the 
emiſſary of ſatan. | | 
And now, can any man wonder that 
our bleſſed Lord ſhould leave ſuch incor- 
rigible wretches as theſe to periſh in their 
ſins, and ſhould make it his chief buſineſs 
and delight to carry the glad tidings of 
ſalvation to the poor, to publicans and 
ſinners, who were willing to receive him? 
The pride of the Scribes and Phariſees 
repreſented this as mean and low beha- 
viour, unworthy-of the character he had 
aſſumed. But Jeſus was ſuperior to the 
little prejudices of pride, and had worthier 
notions of himſelf and of mankind, He 
rejected no offices of humility that the 
ſpirit of the Lord had anointed him to 
perform. He knew that he was ſent to 
preach the goſpel to the poor, and to bind 
up the broken-hearted. And no office 
could be more ſuitable to the goodneſs 
and humanity of his nature. He knew 
the value of an immortal ſoul ; an ineſti- 
mable treaſure, though lodged in the 
meaneſt veſſels. And no foul was to be 
loft, that he could raiſe from dejection, 
and purify from fin, and qualify. for an in- 
habitant of heaven. How beneficent, 
how amiable, therefore, was the con- 
deſcenſion of the Son of God, when he 
made himſelf of no reputation, and fami- 
larly converſed with the poor and the 
miſerable for ſuch gracious and valuable 
oſes ! | 
n ut ſtill the proud Phariſee would in- 
vidiouſly judge of his character by his 
company. If he made the poor his com- 
panions, they deſpiſed him as one of mean 
education and low ſentiments, If he con- 
verſed with publicans and ſinners, they re- 
preſented his manners to be like theirs ; 
and if he ſat down to eat and to drink 
with them, they charged him with ſen- 
ſual indulgence and exceſs. Never, ſure- 
ly, was any charge more ill-grounded or 
more malicious than this. He made the 
or his friends, becauſe they were meek 
in heart, and would gladly liſten to thoſe 
divine diſcourſes of his, which inſpired 
them with the moſt noble ſentiments of 
virtue and piety, and which he recom- 
mended and a? e by his own ſpotleſs 
example. If he refuſed not the company 
and converſation of ſinners, it was not to 
encourage them in their way of life, but 
to reclaim them from it, by giving * 
C 
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the aſſurance of pardon upon their repent- 
ance and converſion, and by inſtructing 
them in the duties of religion. And when 
he moderately partook of their feaſts and 
entertainments, it was to ſhew his appro- 
bation of ſocial and friendly intercourſe, 
which often gave him opportunity of 
raiſing uſeful leſſons of inſtruction upon 
incidents that happened there. And, by 
this behaviour, he declared, that true re- 
ligion is not cynical and moroſe, no enemy 
to innocent cheerfulneſs and rational joy, 
but is a promoter of peace upon earth, 
and of good- will amongſt men. 

Follow this friend oY publicans and ſin- 
ners on thoſe occaſions which have been 
turned to his reproach ; obſerve his be- 
haviour, and attend to his diſcourſe. In 
the verſe immediately following my text, 
we read, that ene of the Phariſees d:fired 
him that be could eat with bim. He ac- 
cepted the invitation; and a woman that 
was a ſinner came into the houſe, food 
at his feet behind him, weeping, <vaſhed 
them with her tears, wiped them with the 
hairs of her head, lied them, and a- 
nointed them evith ointment. Her Sa- 
viour received her as a true penitent; 
but the Phariſee looked with contempt 
both upon the woman as a ſinner, and up- 


on Jeſus as no prophet, who admitted a 


finner to approach him with ſuch fami- 
harity. Jefus knowing his thoughts, pro- 
poſed to him a parable : There was a cer- 
fain creditor which had two debtors ; the 
one owed five hundred pence, and the other 
fifty : and when they had nothing to pay, be 
frankly forgave them both. Tell me, there- 
fore, which of them vill love him mofl ? 
T he Phariſee anſwered, I ſuppoſe he to whom 
he forgave mat. And he ſaid unto him, 
T hou haft rightly judged. Then he draws 
a compariſun between the Phariſee's be- 
haviour and the woman's, gives the pre- 
ference to her faith and kindneſs, com- 
forts her with an aſſurance of the forgive- 
neſs of her fins, and ſends her away in 
peace. What divine love, what friendly 
rebuke, what inſtruction and perſuaſion, 
was in this diſcourſe ! and how happy 
would it have been for the Phariſee, to 
have had Jeſus for his gueſt, if he had 
been wiſe enough to have improved by a 
converſation, which gave him ſo favour- 
able an opportunity of laying hold on 
eternal life ! 

In like manner, wherever you find in 
the goſpels, that our Saviour went in to 
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thoſe who invited him to eat and drink 
with them, and partook of the meat that 
zeriſhethz he gave them bread from 
eaven in exchange, and fed them with 
his divine doctrine. And if he made no 
ſcruple to accept the civility of publicans 
and finners, ſuch as the proud Phariſce 
would have diſdained to converſe with, 
he was doing his Father's buſineſs ; he 
came to ſave that which was loſt, and to 
engage ſinners, by his condeſcenſion and 
love, to hear and receive the words of 
eternal life. He fat not at their tables 
for his own indulgence, but for their ſal. 
vation: and the great feaſt to him was, 
not the taking care of the body, but the 
recovery of a ſoul from death. My meat, 
ſays he, tis to do the will of him that ſent 
me, and to finiſh his work. | 
In this demeanor of our bleſſed Lord, 
there appeared the moſt amiable goodneſs 
and endearing benevolence ; and had not 
pride and prejudice blinded men's eyes, 
the greatneſs of his mind too therein had 


been no leſs confpicuous. For true great- 


neſs does not conſiſt in being ſurrounded 
by pageantry and pomp, in Keeping men 
at a diſtanee, and exacting their homage 
and obeiſance, but in gaining their af- 
fections and efteem, and that honour 
which gratitude will ever pay to the be- 
nefactors of mankind, This was the de- 
claration of our Saviour to his difciples, 
when two of them deſired to be advanced 
to a very high pre-eminence of dignity, 
and there was a ſtrife amongſt them all, 
who ſhould be accounted the greateit. 
Ye know, ſaid he, that the frinces of the 


Gentiles exerciſe dominion over them, and 


they that are great exerciſe authority upon 


them : but it ſhall not be ſo among you ; but 
whoſuever will be great among you, let bim 
be your miniſter, and whoſoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your ſervant, By this, 
you ſee, that it is not power and autho- 
rity conſidered in themſelves, but merely 
as they are exerted for the good of mau- 
kind, that conſtitute true greatneſs : and 
the lower any perſon, be he ever fo high, 
condeſcends to do good, the glory of his 

oodneſs ſhines ſo much the brighter. 
Jeſus Chriſt was, both by his nature and 

is office, infinitely ſuperior in power and 
dignity to the bigheft of the ſong of men: 


yet he came not to be miniſtered unto, but to 


miniſler, and to manifeſt forth his glory 


by every good and gracious act of humi. 
Hty and condeſcenſion. And herein he 
| diſplayed 
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-Glaved to the world the true and ge- 
— 4 appearance of the Son of God. 
God, who dwelleth on wp. looketh 
down upon the whole race © mankind, 
protects them with his providence, - and 
cheriſhes them with his bleſſings. But, 
in a particular manner, he declares him- 
ſelf to be a friend to the poor and needy, 
and a protector of the helpleſs, who flee 
to him for ſuccour. Hear the words he 
ſpake of old by his prophet Iſaiah: Thus 
ſaith the High and Loy One, that inha- 
biteth eternity 3 whoſe name is Holy : 1 
dwell in the high and holy place: I dwell 
evith him alſo that is of a contrite and hum- 
ble ſpirit, to revive the ſpirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 
With theſe, likewiſe, the Son of God 
choſe to dwell and to converſe ; inſtruct- 
ing them by his doctrine, enlivening 
them by his promiſes, and tenderly 'em- 
bracing them with the arms of his mercy. 
And thereby he glorified God, and he 

loriked himſelf. Encircled with all the 
fultre of divine goodneſs, he appeared 
amongſt men; and we beheld his glory, 
ſays the beloved diſciple, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth, 

Having thus ſhewed at large the ex- 

pediency and propriety of the manner of 
our Saviour's intercourſe with mankind, 
in the execution of the great work he had 
undertaken, I ſhall now lay before you an 
obſervation or two, founded upon this 
diſcourſe. | 
And, firſt, It is obvious to reflect upon 
the remarkable and eſſential difference in 
our Saviour's method and deſign of com- 
municating his doctrines to the world, and 
that of other teachers of religion. 
The wiſe men and profeſſors of ſcience 
amongſt the heathen, deviſed learned and 
artificial ſyſtems for the uſe of the ſtu- 
dious and contemplative; nor were their 
real opinions as to the principal points of 
religion intruſted even to theſe, till after 
due preparation and trial. It was every 
where a prevailing maxim, which con- 
tinued as long as the ſchools of the phi- 
loſophers ſubliſted, ** That the common 
people had no concern with religious 
truth.“ 


In the place of which civil policy, for 


its own ſuppoſed advantage, ſupplied them 


with ſuperſtitious opinions and rites, and 
to theſe they were to be kept inviolably 
attached ; nor could any teachers, with 
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impunity, venture to undeceive them. 
On this principle, Cicero himſelf, in the 
remains we have of his book of laws, 
gravely preſcribes, as a ſtateſman, a pub- 
lic inſtitution of religion, which, as a 
philoſopher, he deſpiſed and ridiculed. 
The manners, likewiſe, of the people 
were no farther regarded, than as they 
reſpected the n order of ſociety : and 
if the laws could reſtrain them from 
noxious vices, it was ſufficient ; no me- 
thods were made uſe of to inſpire them 
with ſentiments of virtue upon the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion. Nor was 
the caſe much otherwiſe with the Jews. 
The Scribes and Phariſees had taken 
away from the people the key of know- 
ledge, and inſtead of teaching them the 
commandments of God, had deviſed for 
them a religion more ſuitable, as they 
thought, to their ſervile nature and con- 
dition. Vor they laid heavy burthens upon 
men”s ſhoulders, which they themſelves would 
not touch with one o their fingers. Nay, 
we are told, that they did not ſcruple to 
avow a moſt impious tenet, That the grace 


of God would not deſcend upon the poor, 


and that penury was a mark of reproba- 
tion.“ Such was the effect of the con- 
temptuous opinion the wiſe men of the 
vols had entertained of the bulk of man- 
kind. | 
Our Saviour, you have ſeen, had dif- 
ferent ſentiments of them, and therefore 
he behaved towards them in a different 
manner. The children of the ſame com- 
mon Father, and born with the ſame com- 
mon endowments and capacities of na- 
ture, muſt all equally be the care of 
Heaven : and therefore he that came down 
from heaven, to gather into one fold all 
that would hearken to his voice, could not 
overlook thoſe eſpecially who were ne- 
glected and deſpiſed upon earth, and 
wandered as ſheep without a ſhepherd, 
but were moſt ready to obey his call. 
And is not this proceeding ſuch as might 
be expected from a teacher ſent from 
God? Does it not indeed bear a ſtron 
teſtimony to the truth of his divine mil. 
fion ? As ſuch, it is produced by our Sa- 
viour himſelf, in his anſwer to 3.49 the 
Baptiſt, who had ſent two of his diſciples 
to inquire of him whether he was the 
Chriſt or not: Go, ſays he, and ſheew John 
again thoſe things which you do hear and 
The blnd recetve their fight, and the 
lame walk ; the lepers are cleanſed, and Dow 
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deaf hear ; the dead are raiſed up. Then 


he adds, as if it were a proof of his cha- 
racter, no leſs clear and convincing than 
that of miracles themſelves ; and he poor 
have the goſpel preached unto them. 
' Secondly, We may obſerve how wiſe- 
iy our Saviour r his doctrines to 

e circumſtances of the perſons he was 
ſent to inſtruct. If ſinners were capable 
of receiving the goſpel, and were ſo 
earneſtly invited to receive it, then the 
diſpenſation of it muſt be ſuch as is ſuit- 
able to the condition of ſinners. And 
ſuch it appears to be from the umform de- 
claration of thoſe Scriptures wherein it is 
contained: viz. That it is the diſpenſa- 
tion of pardon and falvation to 3 af 
upon their repentance. This was the 
very kind of religion that the who! : ſinful 
race of mankind ſtood in need of. But a 
religion of this Kind muſt come from God 
alone: for we need not ſcruple to affirm, 
that the invaluable gift of eternal life to 
finners upon repentance 1s a diſpenſation 
of mercy, that never was and never 
could be made known unto the world, but 
by him who had the authority of God 
himſelf to reveal it. | 

Again; if the poor and ignorant were 
capable of being inſtructed in the ſaving 
truths of the goſpel, then the doctrines of 
it muſt be fuck, as lie within the reach of 
their apprehenſion and capacity. Ac- 
3 we find, that our bleſſed Lord 
no where entertains his hearers with nice 
fpeculations upon abſtruſe ſubjects, which 
are neither eſſential to religion nor perhaps 
intelligible to the moſt improved under- 
ſtandings. He had a more important 
teflon to teach. He came down from 
heaven to bring life and immortality to 
public light by the goſpel, and to make 
the way that leads to it plain to all men. 
And he took the only method that could 


carry this noble and extenſive deſign into 


execution. For this purpoſe, he firſt eſta- 
bliſhes the authority of his divine miſſion 
by an amazing feries of miracles publicly 
wrought ; which is a kind of evidence de- 
eiſive in its nature, and clear and convin- 
eing to men of all capacities. At the 
ſame time, he opens and explains the 
nature of his commiſſion, proclaims a 
pardon for the ſins of the whole world, 
and declares the conditions upon which it 
will be ſealed to every man: which are 
thoſe of faith, repentance, and obedience. 
And theſe are conditions which every 
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man, who has the uſe of his underſtand. 
ing, muſt allow to be both reaſonable and 
neceſſary. For how can men avail them. 
ſelves of a pardon from God, who refuſe 
to receive the meſſenger that brings it, 
or to acknowledge the character with 
which God has inveſted him? Or bow 


can they expect N of their ſins, 


who are neither ſenſible of their guilt, 
nor ſorry for having offended a merciful 
God, but continue to provoke him more 
and more? The duties he preſcribes are 
ſuch as approve themſelves to the natural 
conſcience of man, even where he gives 
new commandments, and extends the 
ſcience of morality. And though he often 
throws the veil of ble over his in- 
ſtructions, yet it is {o tranſparent, as not 
to conceal or darken them, ut only gives 
grace to the truths they diſcover, and 
perſuaſion without offence. And if many 
of his hearers did not receive them, it 
was owing, not to a natural ftupidity, but 
to a wilful perverſeneſs; what they faw 
with their eyes they would not ſee, and, 
what they heard with their ears they would 
not hear. And foraſmuch as all the 
duties of religion muſt be built upon the 
certainty of a future ſtate of retribution, 
and all men are equally concerned in this 
rus event, the evidence of it ought to 

ſuch as is capable of giving con- 
viction to all men. We find, therefore, 
in the Goſpel no learned diſquifitions con- 
cerning the nature and eſſence of the foul z 
nor is the doctrine of a future ſtate eſta- 
bliſhed upon reaſonings deduced from the 
immateriality of a ſpiritual ſubſtance. 
The circumſtances of mankind muſt have 
been much altered, and perhaps their un- 
derſtanding too, before a religion founded 
upon ſuch ſpeculations as theſe could have 
been received in'the world. Indeed the 
intricacy of this kind of argument, and the 
oppolition of philoſophers in the manage- 
ment of it, had greatly perplexed and 
weakened the common apprehenſions of 
nature, concerning the ſtate of a future 
exiſtence: on the contrary, our Saviour 
confirmed, and improved them into the 
moſt ſure and certain hope ; laying this 
doctrine upon its true foundation, which 
cannot be ſhaken, that of the Divine 
power and will 12 eternal life can be 
only the gift of God); and giving 2 
ſenſible demonſtration and pledge of a 
future ſtate, wherein the whe man ſhall 
be reſtored to life, by the * 
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himfelf from the dead. Such was the 
| ched to the and ſuch is 

goſpel ene of rd 
the evidence of its doctrines, level to the 
capacities of all men. ; 
But you will ſay, Does this goſpel pro- 

e to us no myſteries, no ſublime and 
incomprehenſible truths ? Undoubtedly, 
there muſt be ſuch in this wonderful and 
adorable diſpenſation of mercy : but they 

ually ſuch, both to the learned and 

unlearned ; fo that in reſpe& of the com- 

henſion of theſe myſteries, the ſcholar 
is no wiſer than the mechanic. In 
another reſpect, greater degrees of know- 
ledge concerning theſe matters may be 
expected from ſuperior talents. The vain 
curiolity of ſome, defirous to be wiſe 
above that which is written; and the 
artful fophiſtry of others, defirous to in- 
validate that which is written; have made 
it neceſſary for men of learning, and eſpe- 
cially the teachers of religion, to guard 
the true doQrines, delivered in Scripture 
upon theſe points, from ſuch fubtle and 
fallacious perverſions, as do, in effect, 
overthrow or undermine the doctrine of 
man's redemption. But as the lower 
claſſes of people have neither leiſure, nor 
opportunity, nor ability, to enter into diſ- 
quiſitions of this kind with any advan- 
tage, they may reſt ſatisfied, that the 
knowledge which lies within their reach 
is as much as is neceſſary for their ſalva- 
tion. Faith in God the Father, as their 
creator and preſerver; in God the Son, 
as their redeemer and judge; and in God 
the Holy Ghoſt, as their ſanctifier and 
comforter, is a ſufficient foundation for 
them to build their hopes of happineſs 
upon in another life, and to ſupport all thoſe 
Chriſtian duties which are required of 
them in this life ; which are no other than 
what every reaſonable man muſt under- 
ſand and approve, and every ſincere be- 
liever will, by the grace of God, be ena- 
2 to perform with ſatisfaction and de- 

8 

Thirdly, From the manner of our 
Lord's converſation amongſt men, we ma 
diſcover the true ſpirit and temper of his 
divine religion; which is a ra $5 tranſ- 
eript of his own life. And it plainly ap- 
pears, that ofteutation, vain glory, and 
pride ; ſupercilious neglect at | ill treat- 
ment of our poorer brethren ; conceit of 
ſuperior. en which deſpiſes 
thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have made leſs 
atainments in religion; and all violent 
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methods made uſe of, under pretence of 
converting men to the truth; are utterly 


inconſiſtent with the principles and ſpirit 
of the 


oſpel. On the contrary, kind- 
neſs or benevolence, affability and con- 
deſcenſion, a readineſs to do all good 
offices to all men, eſpecially to aſſiſt the 
poor in their neceſſities, and to convert 
the ſinner from the error of his way, out 
of a e 1. of charity, and in the 
ſpirit of meekneſs, are the ſureſt evidence 
we can give of a truly Chriſtian temper. 
Laſtly, Let us conſider the great in- 
ducement we have to put theſe Chriſtian 
virtues in practice, from the conſideration 
of our Saviour's example. Te call me, 
faith he to his diſciples, Maſter and Lord; 
and ye ſay well, for ſo I am. If I then, 
after, have waſhed your 


feet, ye ought alſo to waſh one another”s 
feet. Conſider the dignity of our Lord's 


- 


perſon and character, and you muſt own 
that it was in him the greateſt condeſcen- 
ſion and humility, not to refuſe even the 
loweſt offices and ſervices from which 
mankind could receive any inſtruction or 
advantage. But with ourfelves the caſe 
is different. For though there 1s charity, 
no doubt, in the good offices we do one 
another, we cannot properly ſay there is 
humility in them. For what was an act 
of mere grace and favour in him, we owe 
to each other as a claim of debt. We 
all are brethren; we have one common 
Maſter, who has united us all in one com- 
mon bond of charity. There is in this 
reſpect a perfect equality amongſt us: 
there is neither high nor low, rich nor 
oor, ſince all 5 diſtinctions are loſt 
in this conſideration, that we are joint - 
partakers of the promiſes, and joint-heirs 

of eternal life. | 
Conſider likewiſe, that whilſt our bleſſ- 
ed Saviour became the ſervant of the 
loweſt of men, he wanted not the aſſiſt- 
ance of the higheſt. For though he 
eiouſſy accepted the 3 and 
Eiendly offices of many that he converſed 
with, yet he was Lord of all; he had a 
right to the ſervice of men and angels, 
and the whole creation was at his com- 
mand. But we are poor and indigent, 
and weak and helpleſs. In ——_— 
there is a dependency one upon another, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt. The head 
cannot ſay to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Therefore there ought to be a friendly 
intercourſe betwixt all men, from the 
Wi bigheſt 
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higheſt to the loweſt. And the example 
which our Saviour has given us in his 
reſpect, who wanted not the help of man, 
we have the ſtronger reaſon to imitate, 
who ſtand in conſtant need of the mutual 
ſervices of each other. 

Conſider, in the laſt place, that our 
Lord, though he himſelf was without ſin, 
was kind and compaſſionate to ſinners. 
And ſhall not we, who are laden with in- 
- iquities, endeavour to eaſe one another's 
burthen, by gentleneſs, forbearance, for- 


\ giveneſs, exhortation, and comfort? Shall 


not we ſtrive, as he did, in every labour 
of love, that can awaken the careleſs, re- 


duce the wandering, rectify the prejudi- 


ced, encourage the penitent, animate the 


deſponding, and reclaim the profligate 
ſinner ? By thus following the great ex- 
ample of our Maſter, we ſhall bow our- 
ſelves to be his ſervants indeed; and in 
due time we ſhall receive the reward of 
our ſervices, even the recompenſe of 
eternal life. 


SERMON v. 


The Goſpel Foundation of the Doc- 
trine of a future State. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
Chriſt Church, April 21it, 1765. ] 


4-2; i. 10. 


Who hath aboliſhed death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the goſpel. 


K Ir has been deſervedly admired jn Cice- 
xo, as the mark of a noble mind, that 
amidſt the various rival ſyſtems of philo- 
ſophy, which divided the opinions of the 
learned heathens, he glories in giving the 
preference to thoſe which aſſerted the 
dignity and vindicated the ſublime views 
of human nature. So ſweetly did the 
| pleaſing proſpect of immortality captivate 
his imagination, that he declares he would 
rather chooſe to be in an error with thoſe 
excellent perſons that had opened to him 
the enchanting ſcene, ſhould it prove 
in the end to be viſionary and vain, 
than to be in the right with thoſe mi- 
nute philoſophers, 8 could only rob 
him of this grateful deluſion, and unde- 
ceive him ſo much to his loſs. But the 
truth is, the arguments of probability 
were on his ſide; and though they do not 
ſeem ſufficiently Lr to have 
wrought in him a perfect and ſteady con- 


* 
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viction, yet certainly the arguments 
againſt this perſuaſion were much leſs of 
weight enough to engage a contrary 
aſſent, or make his judgement preponde- 
rate againſt the inclinations of his heart. 
And can it be thought a leſs generous 
or laudable ſpirit in a Chriſtian, to ſet an 
ineſtimable price upon that religion, and 
to glory and triumph in the profeſſion of 
it, which has brought life and immortali- 
ty to light; whoſe entire fabric is raiſed 
upon the certainty of this doctrine as its 
chief corner ſtone; and which labours, by 
every motive that can affect every facul- 
ty of the ſoul, to inſpire and animate its 
2 with the eee of an eternal 

appineſs? And might he not fairly put 
the trial of the truth and excellence of 
Chriſtianity upon this ſingle iſſue, That 
every other ſyſtem of religion is found 
wanting, when weighed in the balance 
againſt that, which affords the moſt cer- 
tain evidence, and gives us the cleareſt 
and moſt diſtinct proſpect of a future im- 
mortal ſtate? Juſtly may he ſay, Here will 
I hold ; no ſubtle diſputings ſhall beguile 


me of my hopes and my reward; nor will 


I be perſuaded, that that religion did not 
come down from heaven, which carries 
all our thoughts and deſires thither even 
in this life ; and not only premiſes to us 


. an everlaſting inheritance in it hereafter, 


but has given us a moſt ſure and ſenſible 
pledge, that our expectations will not be 
in vain, by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt 
from the dead, 

The words of my text do contain, in 
the moſt expreſs terms, a plain and poſi- 
tive declaration, that it was this divine 

rſon, who aboliſhed death, and brought 

ife and immortality to light. Death 
reigned in the world with an abſolute and 
irreſiſtible dominion. No man ever 
hoped to*eſcape the grave, or pretended 
to the power of recalling the dead to life. 
Our bleſſed Saviour was the only perſon 
who preſumed to difarm and vanquiſh this 
king of terrors, aud ſet his captives free. 
By railing himſelf from the dead, he got 
himſelf the victory over this great enemy 
of mankind ; and by this wonderful act 
of power, not as a private perſon, but 
as the repreſentative of the human race, 
and in the name of us all, he took poſſeſſ- 
ſion of immortality. This important 
victory, and the glorious conſequences of 
it, he openly made known to the world, b 
the preaching of the goſpel and the yy $ 
at 
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ported it: he brought life and 
jnmortaley to light, by —— a ſenſible 
demonſtration of the power and will of 
God in” reſpect of our future ſtate ; by 
putting the evidence of it in ſuch a light 
as all mankind 2 17 comprehend it and 
diſcern the force of it; by confirming the 
hopes of nature, which were too weak 
and uncertain ;, by rectifying and ratify- 
ing the deciſions of reaſon, which had 
never brought men to any fixed and uni- 
form opinion in this important doctrine; 
and by giving us more refined and exalt- 
ed notions of the glories which will here- 
after be revealed. The truth of theſe 
ſeveral aſſertions will appear more clearly 
and to greater advantage, if we take a 
ſurvey of the foundations upon which the 
doctrine of a future ſtate was built, before 
the coming of our Saviour, and examine 
into the ſtrength of them, how far they 
were ſufficient to ſupport it. 

There 1s certaialy in human nature a 
capacity of looking beyond the limits of 
this world, accompanied with ſecret pre- 
ſages and hopes, that its exiſtence may be 
extended farther than the duration of this 
life. And theſe natural endowments are 
the ground-work that ſupport all our diſ- 
quiſitions into, and concerns for, futurity. 
Without the former, man would have no 
more notion of another life after this, than 
the brutes; and without the latter, it 
would be an unintereſting and fruitleſs 
ſpeculation. But it is not ſuſſicient, that 
nature has inſpired us with a deſire of 
looking into another world, when it has 
given us no capacities to make any diſco- 
veries in it; and the preſages and hopes of 


being admitted there, are counter- balanced 


by a contrary inſtinct; by the fear of 
death, which is natural to all men; and 
by ſenſe and experience, which univer- 
fally ſhew, that the preſent nature of man 
is irrecoverably deſtroyed by death, which 
reduces this organized frame o dait and 
aſnes. As a ee therefore to the 
hopes of nature, thoſe, that were not will- 
ing to part with them, would fet them- 
ſelves to conſider, what encouragement 
and confirmation they might receive from 
ſuch arguments as reaſon and reflection 
might ſuppl . 

n the fell place, then, men of thought 
and diſcernment could not but obſerve, 
that the belief of a future ſtate, under 
different conceptions of it, was univerſal- 


ly diffuſed throughout all ages aud coun- 


* 


tries; that this univerſal perſuaſion could 
never be obtained by any abſtract method 
of reaſoning, of which the generality 

men are utterly incapable, but that the 
children received it in ſucceſſion from the 
tradition of their fathers : and thoſe, who. 
were moſt curious in tracing it back to 
its ſource, would find in the accounts 
given of it by the earlieſt writers, that 
the higher they went in their inquiries, 
the clearer and ſtronger the tradition was. 
Hence it was reaſonable to conclude, that 
it conveyed a doctrine coeval with the 
origin of mankind. And as this argu» 
ment has been adopted by the ableft 
writers of antiquity, ſo there is great 
weight and force in it. The deſign of 
God in creating man mult be ſuppoſed to 
have been diſcloſed to him. Conſider 
him as made only for this mortal life, and 
he is ſo different a being from what he 
muſt be, if he is den . to have ad- 
miſſion into an eternal ſtate; his aims, his 
conduct, his duties, will ſo vary with his 
condition; that his Maker would never 
leave him in a ſtate of uncertainty, in a 
mattef of infinite moment, without the 
knowledge of which, he never could be 
able to take one ſtep aright. And what 
was neceſſary for our firſt parents to 
know, was as neceſſary for their deſcend- 
ants. If they were taught that man was 
formed for immortality, and that the 
hopes of his nature would not be fruſtrat- 
ed, notwithitanding the diſſolution of his 
preſent frame, we cannot but ſuppoſe, 
that they would carefully communicate 
this important diſcovery to their children, 
and that it would be delivered down from 
one generation to another, through a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, as the invaluable inherit- 
ance to which they were -born, and the 
only bleſſing that could ſweeten the miſe- 
ries of life. #4 Ke 
It is reaſonable however to ſuppoſe, 
that this doctrine would be moſt carefully 
propagated and molt joyfully embraced 
by thoſe families and nations, who ad- 
hered to the worſhip of the true God, and 
endeavoured to pleaſe him by a life of re- 
ligion and virtue. It was indeed retained, 
though much weakened and eos 
and but little regarded as a principle of 


action, by thoſe who had revolted from 
the true religion. But among the righte- 
ous patriarchs it was ee in its full 


force, through very few intervening ge- 
nerations, from Adam to Moſes, * 
N | wuhat 
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life not only received additional confirma- 
tions in this period from divine revelation, 
but the mode or manner of it, by the reſur- 
rection from the dead, was £4 pre ex- 
hibited to Abraham; and un 

tion it 'was apprehended by the Jews (as 
plainly appears by the Scriptures), down 
to the coming of our Saviour. 
Blut after Ki it is evident, that a tradi- 
tion, ſecured by all theſe advantages, was 
now become inſufficient to ſupport the 
doctrine which it conveyed, The Sad- 
ducees, we know, rejected the notion of 
a future ſtate under every conception of 
it, ſaying, that there was neither reſur- 
rection, nor angel, nor ſpirit. And even 
where the tradition was admitted, it ſeems 
to have been much changed from its ori- 
ginal uſe and intention, and to have given 
riſe to very different ſpeculations. from 
what it ought to have raiſed. This may 
be collected from the notion the Jews uni- 
verſally entertained of the temporal king- 
dom of the Meſſiah. The glories of his 
reign terminated in conqueſt and empire, 
ko the great deliverance and ſalvat ion 


they expected, could no 3 raiſe their 


thoughts or their deſires to heaven. 

After this we ſhall ſcarce imagine, that 
the traditional doctrine of a future ſtate 
was preſerved with more care and exact- 
neſs amongſt the heathen nations. On 
the contrary, it was ſo fantaſtically dreſſ- 
ed up by the 8 of their poets, 
ſo diſguiſed by fable, and made fo abſurd 
and incredible by the monſtrous repreſent- 
ations they gave of it, that all the wiſe 
men left it as a ridiculous deluſion to the 

lgar, and ſet themſelves to inquire, 
what ſupport this doctrine might receive 
from the powers of reaſon and the aids of 
philoſophy. : 

I ſhall now follow them in their reaſon- 
ings upon this ſubje& ; wherein you will 
diſcover indeed that they wanted not a 
foundation of truth ; but then again, you 
will immediately ſee it either obſcured 
with error, or entangled with inextrica- 
ble difficulties. You will likewiſe per- 
cCeive, that as Chriſtianity comprehends 
every duty that natural religion can teach, 


ſo it adopts, confirms, improves, and diſ- 


engages from perplexity, every real argu- 
ment that natural reaſon can ſuggeſt, in 
ſupport of the doctrine of an immortality. 

Ert, The argument which ſcems to 
hae been moſt laboured by the ancient 
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er this no- 
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ſages, who wrote before the coming of 
our Saviour (and they were the greateſt 
maſters of unaſſiſted reaſon the world ever 
33 was taken from the nature and 
eſſence of the human ſoul. From itz 
innate activity and ſelf-motion ; from the 
Oren of thought, reflection, and defi ns 
from its capacity of comprehending 
things preſent, retaining things paſt, and 
looking forward into things future, they 
ſaw it could not be me from any mix. 
ture or concretion of the earthly elements, 
and therefore juſtly concluded it to be 
immaterial." They went on to infer, that 
as it was of a ſimple and uncompounded 
nature, it had not in itſelf the principles of 
diſſolution and corruption, and therefore 
was immortal and divine. But this train 
of reaſoning neceſſarily led them to aſſert, 
not only an eternal future duration, but 
an eternal pre- exiſtence of the ſoul. They 
were obliged to maintain, that what from 
the conſtituent principles of its- nature 
had no end, could have no beginning, and 
that what had a beginning muſt have an 
end. I ſhall not multiply authorities in 
evidence of this point; let one remark- 
able inſtance ſuffice: We have in Plato 
the diſcourſe which Socrates is ſaid to 
have made to his friends the very day of 
his death. In this he is comforting him- 
ſelf and them with a review of thoſe ar- 
ments upon which he had erected his 
opes of immortality. They have their 
foundation upon this ſuppoſed pre-exiſt- 
ence of the ſoul, which he endeavours to 
confirm and ſupport by theſe ſtrange 
aſſertions—#* That the mind received not 
its ideas and notions in the body, but 
brought them with it already. acquired ; 
that all thinking was recollection, and all 
our learning and knowledge was only the 
remembrance of what we knew before.” 
Is it not matter of equal grief and ſur- 
re, to Tee this great and good man 
anding upon the verge of this mortal 
life, and eagerly looking out for the aſſu- 
rances of a better ſtate; to ſee him, I ſay, 
thus wretchedly amuſing, rather than ſuſ- 
taining himſelf with ſuch wild and impro- 
bable conceits as theſe ? Would any pious 
or wiſe Chriſtian be willing to exchange 
the grounds of his future expectations for 
reaſonings of this kind? or will thoſe that 
ſet the wiſdom of Socrates in competition 
with that of the goſpel pretend to ſay, 
that they are either :ntallivible to the 
illiterate, or ſatisfactory to the learned 
| or 
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or in any 3 ſufficient to eſtabliſn a 
rational belief of the only proper immor- 
tality, a ſelf-conſcious immortality, of the 
n , 
1 of this kind are not to be 
found in the goſpel. It was not the man- 
ner of our Saviour and his Apoſtles to 
philoſophize about the nature and eſſence 
of the ſoul. Arguments from this topic 
lie too remote from common rehen- 
gon, and are perhaps not ſufficiently 
clear and intelligible to the og” and 
beſt-improved underſtanding. ut the 
Scriptures even in WADE have taught 
us a better methed of reaſoning, By 
theſe we learn, that God created and 
brought into exiſtence every being in the 
univerſe. And what originally received 
its exiſtence from his power, is by the 
ſame power preſerved and upheld. We 
lire and move in him who gave us our 
being. It is the great Creator alone who 
is eſſentially and neceſſarily eternal. He 
only hath life in himſelf, and he only can 
diſpenſe it and continue it to his creatures. 
And whatever endowments of nature he 
beſtows by his Almighty iufluence, he can 
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excellent ones he has given unto man: 
he breathed into him the breath of life, 
and made him a living ſoul. There is a 
ſpirit in man, and the inſpiration of the 
Almighty gade it him. Thus is he cre- 
ated after 2 image of God. This muſt 
give him great conceptions of his own 
nature, and is a declaration, that it was 
originally adapted to a ſtate of immortali- 
ty. But if the reaſoner of this world, 
forgetful of his dependenee, challenges it 
with a preſumptuous pride, as the inhe- 
rent privilege of nature, the good Chriſt- 
ian will act upon truer principles of philo- 
ſophy as well as religion, in being content- 
ed to receive it, as, what the Scriptures 
expreſsly declare it to be, the gift of God. 
II. Another argument, which the 
venerable ſages of antiquity called in to 
their aſſiſtance, is drawn 3 the ſelf- 
conſcious powers of- the mind. They 
perceived in it great capacities, far more 
commenſurate to its preſent ſtate and 
duration: they had a ſentiment of its dig- 
ay; this world could not ſatisfy their 
ambition, and they had aſpiring longings 
alter immortality. Nay, there ſeems to 
have ſprung up in the minds of ſome emi- 
nently virtuous Heathens ſomething more, 
I mean, lively intimations and preſages of 
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at any time as certainly reſume. Very 
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a future happier exiſtence, which may be ; 


conſidered as a divine teſtimony, working 
upon them with a greater power of con- 
viction, than all the ſpecylative conclu- 
fions of their reaſon ! Put theſe internal 
arguments could only operate with an 
degree of force in the Linkatents of rn | 
good and the virtuous. For how did 
whole ſwarms of diſputants ariſe, who op- 
poſed to the ambition and high pretenſions 
of man his meanneſs and wretchednefs ! 
Were the noble faculties and capacities of 


the rational ſoul diſplayed, in prpof of the 


dignity of man's nature, they confidently 
aſſerted, that he was but juſt maſter 
enough of reaſon to make him ſenſible of 
its weakneſs, and diſobedient to its au- 


thority; that he was born and nurtured 
in ignorance and error; the ſlave of 


petite and the ſport of paſſion; vainly aſ- 
piring. to greatneſs, but abandoned to 
miſery; aiming at heaven, but chained 
down to the earth; and though pretend- 


ing an alliance to celeſtial - beings, of 
much nearer kindred to the brute, And 


indeed thus much we muſt allow—that 
this undeniable diſcord and contrariety in 
human nature was always a great embar- 
raſſment to the reaſonings of the wiſeſt 
Heathens upon this ſubject. We ſhall 


no ſee that it was revelation alone that 


could clear up this difficulty, by inſtruct- 
ing us in what manner even the defe&ts 
of man's nature wonderfully conſpire 
with the excellencies of it in the proof of 
a future ſtate. * a = 

This we could only learn, by being 
taught, what the Heathentis never knew, 


that the preſent ſtate of man is by no 


means his original and natural one; but 
that all his miſeries are owing to an ace 
quired degeneracy of nature. - And the 


ſenſe of them is ſo far from being a real 


diſcouragement and bar to him in his 
pretenſions to immortality, that it is a 
reaſon and motive to animate him in the 

urſuit of it, and in recovering thoſe 
high privileges, which he has indeed 
forfeited, but which, he is aſſured, are 
not irretrievable. Thus inſtructed, he 


will conſider the preſent frame of his 


being as in ruins; but thoſe very rains 
demonſtrate the original magnificence of 


the ſtructure; and he will know, that 


this temple is ſtill capable of Ing re- 
built and reſtored to its primitive glory: 
or, to uſe the language as well as the 
ſentiment of the excellent Paſcal, The 


"My 


\ 
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of man appears in his very mi- 
ries; the very fehle of them proves the 


dignity of his nature; they are the miſe- 
ries of a king dethroned. And if it 
ſcems probable, that ſome ee vir- 
tuous Heathens had ſtrong and enliven- 
ing preſages of a happier ſtate after this, 
with how much ater power of con- 


emphatically true, «f any man evill do my 


i be of God. He will feel in himſelf the 
aſſurance of a bleſſed immortality, as an 
_ ever-flowing ſpring of joy, which nothing 
but the ſpirit of truth can infuſe; and 
the ſentiments of his own heart will be 
an irrefiſtible argument for the accom- 
pliſhment of His expectations. If you 
call this enthuſiaſm, it is ſuch as dwells 
only with reaſon and virtue, with ſobriety 
and ſerenity of mind. 
III. To the natural arguments made 
uſe of by the wiſe Heathens, in ſupport 
of the doctrine of an immortality, we 
muſt add, in the laſt place, the moral 
one; ſuch as ariſes from the conſidera- 
tion of a juſt and righteous Providence, 
and the evident unequal diſtribution of 
happineſs and miſery to virtue and' vice 
in this world. This proof is certainly in 
its own nature ftrong and contluſive for 
a future Rate of retribution. But the 
force of -it evidently depends upon havin 
right notions of the nature of God nd 


of providence. Where theſe were ex- 


tremely defective and erroneous, as the 

generally. were, the argument would lofe 
much of its weight, would operate but 
faintly, and be but little attended to. 
And even many of thoſe, who had more 


juſt and worthy ſentiments of the divine 


nature and government, did not think of 
extending this argument to the proof of 
a permanent unchangeable immortality, 
though they thought it concluſive for a 

rpetually variable exiſtence after death, 
es came that doctrine of the Egypt- 
ians, from whom it was tranſplanted 
into Greece, and even into judæa, that 
the ſoul of man, after the body is de- 


ſtroyed, paſſes into another animal; and 
when it has gone through a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of them, after a round of migra- 


tion performed in three thouſand years, 


g*+ 
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enters into the body of a man again. 


* 


\ 


It is obvious to obſerve,” how ſuch con- 
cluſions as theſe, the offspring of a wild 


imagination, muſt weaken the principles 


from whence they were drawn. There 
were indeed thoſe that gave their heroes, 
men of renowned abilities and ſublime 
virtues, a place among the gods ; but 
where does 1t appear that heaven waz 
propoſed, by the philoſophers, to the 
world in general, as lying within every 
man's reach, the object of his ambition, 


and the reward of private virtue ? Of 


the proper moral evidence of a future 
ſtate, as founded upon the divine attri. 
butes and God's righteous judgement of 
his creatures, and upon the notion of all 
mankind's being accountable to him, as 
their ſupreme judge; of an univerſal, 
eternal, unalterable, ſtate of things, to be 
eſtabliſhed upon the ſtriteſt principles of 
—_ with regard to every man's mo- 

and religious behaviour, which will at 
once clear up all the dark ſcenes of Pro- 
vidence, and vindicate the ways of God 
to men; of this, how little is there to be 
found in the writings even of Plato or of 
Tully? But every Chriſtian knows, chat 
this doctrine is illuſtrated and enforced in 
almoſt every page of the Scriptures : and 
if after the diffuſion of Chriſtianity, even 
the Heathen philoſophers managed this 
argument to more advantage, and the 
Chriſtian theologiſts have carried it to its 
utmoſt improvement, this is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption how much the light of © the 
goſpel has in reality contributed to diſpel 
the darkneſs in which the argument it- 
ſelf lay involved. . 

IV. But what ſtrength of conviction 
do all theſe arguments receive from that 
triumphant proof of an immortality, 
which is the 
faith, the reſurrection of TJefus Chriſt 
from the dead; given to us as a moſt 
ſenſible earneſt and pledge, that we. like- 
wiſe ſhall all be made alive, to die no 
more; every man in his own. order— 
Chrilt the Ard Suite, afterward, they 
that are Chriſt's, at his coming? It 
does not fall within the compaſs of my 
diſcourſe, or my defign, to produce the 
ſtrong evidence upon which the truth of 
this * is eſtabliſhed. There is the 
leſs occaſion for it, as it has been often 
drawn out to view, and vindicated from 
all exceptions, by the moſt eminent 
writers. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that 
| 9 | upon 
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ground and pillar of our 
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n the certainty of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, the = full of Chriſtianity 
have Rabliſhed the. doctrine of an im- 
mortality; and that it is in fact owing to 
the of the goſpel, that a ra- 

0 . 
bi ſo generally diffuſed throughout the 
world. . 3 

„Great indeed was the l to, 

at was the contempt of, the doctrine 
of a reſurrection, when it was firſt 
preached to thoſe who had . r 
to themſelves the character of learning 
and wiſdom. But this was owing not 
more to their attachment to the falſe 
maxims and rudiments of their own phi- 
loſophy, than to their miſconceptions of 
the doctrine itſelf. They could not con- 
ceive by what principles of motion and 
mechamifm, which were the only princi- 
ples of ſormation they admitted, the 
body, after its diſſolution, could be re- 
organiſed and re- united to the ſoul; or 
how a natural corruptible body could be 
made to inherit incorruption. And there- 
fore, from the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of 
the thing, they ridiculed the reality of 
it. But, by degrees, the inconteſtible 
evidence of fact removed men's preju- 


receive the truths of the goſpel. Indeed, 
when the doCtrine of a creative power in 
God, as revealed in the Scriptures, is 
once rightly apprehended, every natural 
difficulty relating to the reſurrection of 
the body muſt neceſſarily vaniſh. For 
is it more inconceivable, that God ſhould 
colle& the ſcattered particles of duſt into 


G ſtore the human frame to its vital func- 
| tions, than that he ſhould originally have 
l | created and animated it from an abſolute” 
N ſtate of non- exiſtence? Or cannot the 
0 fame infinite artificer, who contrived and 
k put together this frail and periſhable 
* machine, again reſtore it, correct its ir- 
* regularities and imperfections, give it 
« a ſtrength and beauty and proportion, 
2 which, under his divine influence, ſhall 
never fall into decay or diſorder ; and by 
7 making it a ſpiritual body, adapt it to a 
of glorified and immortal ſtate ? That this is 
ne the true Chriſtian notion of a re ſurrection, 


St. Paul declares to the Corinthians in 
moſt animated eloquence of Greece and 


ome, Behold! ſays he, I. ſhe you a 
miftery ; We ſhall not all fleep, but we ſhall 


＋. 


reachin | 
and r of it has 


ſhall have 


dices, and opened their underſtanding to 


that order and ſymmetry; which may re- 


ſuch divine ſtrains, as by far ſurpaſs the 
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all be changed, in a moment, in the tin- 


Hing of an eye, at the laſt trump : for the 


trumpet ſhall found, and the dead ſhall. be 
raiſed incorruptible, and we ſball be chang- 
ed, Por this corruptible muſt put on incor- 
ruption ; and this mortal muſt put on im- 
mortality. So when this corruptible 

have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
put on immortality, then ſhall be 
brought to paſs the ſaying that is evritten, 
Death is fold up in victory. O 
Death ! where is thy ſling.? O Grave! 
where is thy victory? 4 
It is ſcarce poſſible to read this, and 
other paſſages of the like nature in Serip- 


ence of the light in which the Chriſtians 


and Heathens beheld the doctrine of an 


immortality ; ſince the influence it had 
upon their ſentiments, language, and be- 
haviour, was fo apparently different. 
Suffer me to produce a remarkable in- 
ſtance or two, to illuſtrate this obſerve 
ation. ON, ae AR gy 
Brutus, a man of rigid and ſtoical vir- 
tue, was by the principles of his ſe& an 
aſſerter of the doctrine of a future ftate. 
Finding the cauſe of himſelf and his 
friends unſucceſsful, he gave it up, and 
made 1n his laſt moments this extraordi- 
nary declaration: „ that he had wor- 
ſhipped virtue as the ſupreme good, but 
found it an idol and a name. Could 
any real and ade eg 40 perſuaſion of 
an immortality inſpire the breaſt of that 
man, who could go out of the world 
with ſuch an impatient and. irreligious 
reflection? How different were the ſen- 
timents and language of St. Paul in-the 
like circumſtances of trial and affliction ? 
We are troubled; ſays he, on every fide, 
but not diftreſſed ; ed, but not in de- 
ſpair 3 perſecuted, but not forſaken ; caſt 
down, but not defiroyed ; knowing "that 
which raiſed up the Lord Feſus, ſhall raiſe . 
up us alſo' by Jeſus Chrift. For our light © 
afflition, which is but for a moment, work- , 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
werght of glory, . 
Compare the ſentiments even of So- 
crates himſelf, with thoſe of the ſame 
divine Apoſtle; © I have great hope, 
ſays that excellent Heathen to his judges, + - 
ce that this ſentence of condemnation ma 
be to my advantage. For either in deat 
all our ſenſations are extinguiſhed, and 
then it is like the repoſe N quiet and 
eaſy ſleep without dreams; or elle it is a 
JJ dE... 0 


7 


ture, without reflecting upon the differ- - 


596 
migration to another ſtate, whither thoſe 
are already gone that are departed out of 
this life. And if it be ſo, is it nothing, 
think ye, to talk with Orpheus, and 
| Muſzus, and Homer, and Heſiod? I 
could die many times for the delightful, 
enjoyment of ſuch converſation.” But 
attend tp the ſublime conceptions of the 
Apoſtle of Chriſt, who rar. 5 in a differ- 
ent manner of the ſociety of the next 
world, and with a degree of confidence, 
as if we were already introduced to it: 
Ze are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Feru- 
„ and to an innumerable company of 
angelt, to the general affembly and church 
of the firfi-born which are written in hea- 
ven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perſed, and to 
| We the Me, diator of the new covenant. 
What elevation of ſentiment is here! 
How glorious an aſſembly does he pre- 
{ent to our view! He ſpeaks like an 
inhabitant of heaven. | 
The contraſt will appear yet ſtronger 
in the words with which Socrates con- 
| cludes his ſpeech; in which, though we 
are told he does not give up his belief of 
a future ſtate, yet we roo plainly diſcover 
bis ayowed principle, that all human 
wledge was at beſt but opinion. 
But it is time for is, ſays he, © to 
9 3 for me to die, for you to live. 


immortal 
gods know, but I ſuppoſe no man upon 
euch can certainly tell.” I would aſk 


any wiſe and good man, whether he 
9 chooſe * A of the world with 
- the ſentiments of this Heathen, though 
perhaps the wiſeſt and beſt that ever 
Fred in it, or with thote of St. Paul? 
The time of my departure is at hand: [ 
have fought a gaod fight, I have ed 
my courſe, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, ſhall grve me at that day; and not 
to me only, but unto all them alſo, that love 
his appearance. A 
I could purſue this topic through a 
great variety of compariſons, all equally 
to thajadvantage of the Chriſtian revela- 
tion; but it is time to draw to a concly- 
ſion of my diſcourſe ; the ſum of which ' 
is this When man's original claim to 
eternal life had been forfeited, and God's 
intention of reſtoring him to it was uni- 


" verlally either unknown or diſregarded; 
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when the corruption of nature had ſink 
him down to the earth, and buried, a 
it were, his hopes and deſires of a better 
ſtate; when tradition was become an an. 
tiquated tale, and was ſo mixed with 
fable, as to make the doctrine it cn. 
veyed abſurd pug ridiculous ; and when 
the wiſdom of the world had reaſoned 
many: into an entire diſbelief of it, and 
could not ſup others in an uniform, 
conſtant, and ſatisfactory perſuaſion of 
its truth :—then God, in his great good. 
neſs, was pleaſed to give light to them 
that fat in darkneſs and in the ſhadow of 
death, and ſent his only-hegotten ſon 
into the world, who revealed the who'e 
counſel of God in the ſal vation of man, 
recovered him to right apprehenſions of 
the dignity of his nature, fixed his 
thoughts upon the happineſs of heaven, 
gave certainty to his hopes, and convic- 
tion to his reaſon, having, by. the power 
of his reſurrectiou, abol he death, and 
brought hfe and immortality to light through 
the goſpel. . , 

he practical application of this whole 
98 I ſhall brief comprehend in 
the expreſſive words = St. Paul : rd ye 
then be riſen with Chrift, ſeek thoſe things 
which are above, where Chriſt fitteth at 
the right hand of God. Set your affedions 
on things above, and not on things on the 


wth, For ye are dead, and your life it 
hid with Chriſt in Ged ; that is, ye are 


now in a ſtate of mortality, and the true 


principle of your future life js in the di- 
vine power of Chriſt, who will raiſe you 
from the dead; for ben Chriſt, who is 
your life, fooll appear, thea ſhall ye ali 
appear with him in glory. ; 
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The Reality and Efficacy of the 
ordinary Operations of the Hoh 
Spirit. N > 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
Chriſt Church, June uſt, 2766. ] 


Joux, ini. 8. 
The wind bloweth where it liſteth, and thou hezr- 
eſt the ſound thereof, but canſ not tell whence 


it cometh and whither it goeth: ſo is every one 
that is born of the Spizit, 


Ly bas been obſeryed, that there 1s 
ſomething obſcure, and ſeemingly 


which our 
| bleſſed. 


abrupt, in the conyerſation 
N i 


* 
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Meſſed Lord held with Nicodemus, as 
related in this chapter; - But if we can 
diſcover the intention of this emment 
Phatifee in coming to our Lord, the ob- 
feurity will robably vaniſh, and the con- 
nection of this whole diſcourſe, with the 
declaration that occafioned it, will be 
&vident., We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 


mat it was not a vain curioſity, but a ſe- 


rious deſire of getting information in a 
matter of real importance, that induced 
Nicodemus to pay this ſecret and eautious 
viſit. At the firſt interview, this ruler 
of the Jews, this member of the great 
ſanhedrim or council, bears an honeſt 
teſtimony to the reality and greatneſs of 
6ur Saviour's miracles, as a thing indiſ- 
putahle: and he proceeds to draw the 
neceffary concluſion arifing from thoſe 
miracles that he muſt be a teacher come 
from God. You ſee, he acknowledges him 
to be a prophet ; and the general expect- 
ation which prevailed at this time of the 
coming of that great one, together with 
the evidence of fuch mighty works, might 
naturally incline him to fuſpect, that 
Jcſus was the perſon, But 1 he came, 
doubtleſs, with the prejudices of his 
countrymen” about him; and could not 
diſcover thoſe marks of royalty, which 
they imagined would peculiarly diſtinguiſh 
their great deliverer, who was to reſtore 
the kingdom, unto Iſracel. Our Saviour 
ſeems to underſtand him, as if he nftant 
to put the ſame queſtion to him, oder 
this uncertainty of mind, as was aſked b 

John's diſciples Art thou he that ſbould 
come, or do we look for another? He does 
not indeed ſatisfy him as to this point di- 
rectly, but endeavours to enable him to 
give an anſwer to himſelf, by explaining 
to him the ſpiritual nature of that king- 
dom he was going to erect. And, at the 
ſame time, he expreſſes his ſurpriſe, that 
a maſter of Iſrael ſhould want to be in- 
formed, that a more plentiful effuſion of 
the divine ſpirit was to be a characteriſtic 
of the Meſſials reign. Except a man, 
laith he, be born again, he cannot ſee, he 
can neither diſcern nor be partaker of, the 
kingdom of God, The Phariſee miſun- 
derſtanding the expreſſion of Being born 
again, our Saviour thus explains it to 
him: except a man be born of water and of 
the Spirit, except he be horn again, or 
hath his nature renewed by that cleanſing 
ſpirit which waſheth and purifieth from 
fin, be cannot enter into the kingdom of Got! ; 
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world by virtue, righteouſneſs, and peace, 
and will be completed in the next, by 
perfect holineſs and happineſs. ] 
on to this effect; Miſtake me not ; I ſpeak 
not of a natural birth, but aſpiritual one; 


for that which it born of the fleſh is fleſby * 
periſhing, ſubje& to f 


frail and es 
and death; but that æubich it born of the 
ſpirit if ſpirit, of heavenly extraction, the 
immediate creature of God, and heir of 
immortality. I fee you marvel at this, 
and want to he inſtructed in the manner 
of this new birth. It is very diſcernible 
in its effects, though the ovale is not ſeen ; 
that aerial ſpirit, called the wind, will il- 


luſtrate to you the workings of the true 
The wvind bloweth where it. 
the ſound thereof, 


divine ſpirit. 
74 and thou hear 
ut canſt not tell whence it cometh, and 
ewhither it goeth : 
born of the Spirit, Thou perceiveſt the 
gentle murmurs and breath 
wind; thou feeleſt the refreſhment of it; 
thou knoweſt its ſalutary influence, that 
it keeps the air ſweet, and purges it from 
noxious and putrifying vapours : but in 
what manner its motion begins, what pro- 
reſs it takes, how, and when, and where 
if ariſes and fubſides, that thou knowelt 
not, and canſt not explain. The ſame 


Eind of operation hath the Spirit of God, 


The inſpiration of it flows like the ſoft 
and warm breezes of the air; it refreſhes 
the ſoul with peaceful and pleafing 
thoughts; it Keeps the conſcience pure 


and undefiled; and preſerves it from the 


eſtilential contagion of fin. All this may 
be perceived and felt ; but in what way 
the influences of the Spirit are derived to 
men ; how the workings of it begin in the 
mind ; or to what height and force they 
may ariſe; how far it may carry them 
with a proſperous gale, or where it _ 
ceaſe and expire ; the author of it be 
knows, but thou canſt not diſcover. But 


though we know not the manner and ex- 


tent of the operation, we may with cer- 
tainty find out the cauſe ; we may know 
by the effects, what the cauſe is; for 


whether it be in the natural or ſpiritual 


world, the primary and never-ceaſing 
cauſe of every good production is God. 


In this text of Scripture, which I have 
commented upon, it was our Saviour's 
deſign to give an illuſtration of the ordi- 
nary agency and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt; 
for it repreſents the ſtate of every one 


a 


| 


that 


% 


00 


that kingdom which is begun in this. 


He goes 


fo is every one that is 


ings of the 
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that is born of the Spirit; of every rege - as well as the material world may be very 

nerate perſon or true believer. When remote from our conception. In truth, 

the extraordinary gifts of the ſame divine it is altogether as unphiloſophical as 

ſpirit were poured, on the Day of Pen- it is irreligious, to imagine that the uni- 

tecoſt, upon the Apoſtles, they were at- verſal Infinite Spirit, which created all 

tended with a ruſhing mighty wind, which things, which ſuſtains all things, and 

filled the place where they ſat. In this caſe, which is as intimately preſent to every 

- the gifts themſclves being of an uncom- being as that being is to itſelf, cannot, or 

| mon nature, the manner of their com- does not, influence, direct, impel, or con- 

' munication was ſo too. But, in the ordi- trol, according to the e 8 of his 

nary diſpenſations of grace, there is no own divine providence, every creature of 

alarming demonſtration of it from without, his own, *vhich only lives and moves and 

and every thing within 1s calm and quiet. has his being in him. 2 

And therefore the operation of it is com- None of the wiſer Heathens have ever 

ared to the gentle ſpirations of the air; called in queſtion the poſſibility of the 

fot the original word, where there is no agency of the divine ſpirit upon the hu- 

adjunct expreſſive of force, does not pro- man mind; and ſome of the virtuous ones 

perly denote its violent and tempeſtuous have acknowledged its reality in the di. 

commotions. region of their Goughts and inclinations, 

It will be the buſineſs, then, of this The patriarchs before the law, and the 

diſcourſe, to treat of the ordinary opera- prophets under the law, had communi. 

tions and gifts of the holy ſpirit of God: . cations of it in an extraordinary manner; 

and, in doing this, I ſhall, ' and they likewiſe profeſſed their depend- 

Firſt, Shew the reality and efficacy of ence upon it as their ordinary guide and 

them; and then I ſhall add ſome obſerv- ſupport. But, under the diſpenſation of 

ations that may be of uſe in the conſider- the goſpel, the gifts and graces of it are 

ation of this ſubject, _ | ſhed abroad in a more diffuſive manner; 

The inquiry, you will obſerve, is not they are imparted to every ſincere be- 

how, or with what manner of agency, liever in Chriſt, nor can any man be a 

the ſpirit of God works upon our ſpirit, real Chriſtian, who has not an intimate 

but whether it does really work upon it union with this heavenly companion. The 

or not. The connection between cauſes declarations of the Scriptures upon this 

and effects is often viſible and certain, point are ſo frequent, determinate, and 

where we are totally ignorant of the ope- clear, as to leave no room for doubt or 

ration of the one, or the production of miſtake. The true Chriſtian, you will 

the other. This is univerſally the caſe in there find, from the beginning to the end 

all the appearances of nature. We know of his converſation, , is led by the hand of 

the natural principles that produce vege- God; is aſſiſted, guided, and forwarded, 

tation; but how they produce it, we can- in all his thoughts and actions, by his holy 

not comprehend or explain. We know fpirit ; he advances by the power of grace 

that light gives form and colour to the to the kingdom of glory, and can | * Hp 

| creation, and that ſounds are conveyed by progreſs in his Journey, any farther than 

4 the vibrations of the air; but how they * is conducted, animated, and ſupported 
occaſion theſe different ſenſations, reaſon by this divine comforter and aſſiſtant. 

and learning are at a loſs to account for. Let us proceed to conſider more par- 

We know, by the moſt certain experience ticularly the efficacy of this ſpirit of 

of what paſſes within ourſelves, that the grace. And we ſhall find, that its ope- 

mind acts upon the body, and the body rations are directed to ſuch purpoſes as 

vpon the mind, and yet philoſophy will are moſt neceſſary for our condition, and 

not take upon itſelf to give us any con- moſt conducive to our happineſs. 'The 

ception, how either of theſe acts upon ſtate of the natural unregenerate man is 

the other. And why may not ſpirit act repreſented in Scripture to be a ſtate of 

upon ſpirit, as well as upon body? Nor enmity with God. And the cauſes aſ- 

can it be any objection to the reality. of ſigned for his being alienated from God, 

this action, that we are ignorant how it is are, the ignorance that is in him, and 

performed. And ſurely the ſpirit of God wicked works. His underſtanding being 

may act upon the ſpirit of man, though darkened and perverted, he does not ſuf- 

the mode of his operation in the ſpiritual ficiently apprehend and conſider the a 
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that is to direct his conduct, nor attend 
to the obligations of it: and his paſſions 
and appetites being unſubdued, he is led 
captive by them, and made a ſlave to fin, 
even againſt the knowledge which he has, 
and under the condemnation of his own 
mind. In this yy ſtate, the ſpirit 
of God is graciouſly p eaſed to interpoſe, 
and converts him, as it were, into a new 
creature, by at {TIP | his underſtand- 
ing, and be. his affections into due 
ſubje&ion and order. I ſhall enlarge upon 
each of theſe points. | 

It is evident from fact, that human 
reaſon, under its beſt cultivation and im- 
provement, was never able to arrive at a 
complete knowledge of the perfect law of 
God. This knowledge has, however, 
been graciouſly communicated to the 
world, by the extraordinary manifeſtation 
of the divine ſpirit ; which inſpired the 
teachers of Chriſtianity with wiſdom and 
underſtanding, to declare the whole coun- 
ſel of God in the redemption of man- 
kind; and which bore a divine teſti- 
mony to the truth of their doctrines 
by many wonderful works. But this re- 
velation never had, nor ever can have, 
any ſalutary effect, but 73 minds pre- 
pared to receiye it. And the operation 
of the ſame divine ſpirit is ſtill neceſſary 
to enlarge and qualify our underſtanding 


for the diſcernment gf ſpiritual truths, 


and of the excellency of the goſpel of 
Chriſt: it is = to diſpel thoſe 
clouds of ignorance and prejudice that in- 
tercept the view of N objects, and 
to correct that pride and ſelf- ſufficiency, 
which, by making us wiſe in our own 
conceits, more effectually fortifies us in 
error. At the publication of the goſpel, 
not many wiſe men, not many learned, 
were called to the profeſſion of it. Their 
wiſdofh and learning were a bar to their 
converſion, which could not take 2 
ſo long as it depended upon rea N 
from their own. principles, For the croſs 

of Chriſt was a Jandl. ina to the Jeaus, 
and foolhneſs to the Greeks 5 and nothing 
but the ſpecial grace of God, imparted 
by his ſpirit, 8 thoſe falſe 

1 which miſled them in their ſearch 
after truth, and open their eng: 
to the perception of the power and wil- 
dom of G The ſame pride of an un- 
| enlightened underſtanding, refuſing and 
ms at nought the aſſiſtance and direct- 
- yon 
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ſhould ſurvive 


ther and better into the thin 
ing to their ſalvation, if it hal 


this divine counſellor, will always God to give them a ſober underſtanding, 
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diſqualify it from making any progreſs in 
religious knowledge, and will reader the 
beſt natural intellectual abilities not only 
uſeleſs to the poſſeſſors of them, but, in 


the higheſt degree, miſchievous to them- 


ſelves and to mankind. Of this a late 


dogmatical writer will furniſh us with a 


ſtriking example. The natural powers 


of his underſtanding ſeem to have been of 
2 growth and ſtrength; theſe were 
enlarged by an extenſive knowledge f 
— hiſtory, and mankind; and 
this knowledge has been communicated 
to the world with great force of language 
and confidence of aſſertion. And where 
have theſe great abilities carried him? 
Even into the very dregs and fink of 
atheiſm.— To aſcribe to God the mo- 
ral attributes of holineſs, juſtice, and 
goodneſs, is, with him, enthuſiaſm and 
blaſphemy ; that God exerciſes any f 
cial, providence over his creatures, or — 
any regard to the events that befal indi- 
viduals, is folly to believe; that man 
his diſſolution by death, 
and that there is, on the other fide of the 
ve, a future ſtate of retribution, is an 
idle tale, which has no real foundation in 
nature or reaſon.” Had the leaſt ray of 
the divine ſpirit enlightened the nnder- 
ſtanding of this daring writer, could he 
poſſibly have proftituted it to the con- 
trivance and ſupport of a wretched ſyſtem 
of ſuch abominable and exploded abſurd- 
ities as theſe? In inſtances of this na- 
ture, we fee that the pride of reaſon, 
which diſdains to ſubmit to be directed by 
the light of Heaven and the admonitions 
of grace, prevents its apprehenſion of the 
molt clear and evident truths, even of na- 
tural religion; much lefs will it ſuffer it- 
{elf to embrace thoſe divine truths which 
are made known by revelation only. 
Great reaſon, therefore, had St. Paul to 
pray, as he often prays in behalf of his 
converts, that God would enlighten their 
minds and underſlanding ; that he would in- 
creaſe their knowledge ; that he would give 
them a right judgment in all things. And 
here I ſhall juſt ſtop to abſerve, that the 
Apoſtle is ſo far "os denying men the 
uſe of their reaſon in religious matters, 
that he prays for the improvement of its 
faculties for their greater proficiency in 
them; knowing, that they will fee far- 
rtaine 
pleaſe 


e to 
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8 their portion of it, to affiſt 


them in the exetcile and application of it, 


and diſpoſe them to delight in the attain- 


ment of religions knowledge. - And I 
muſt further obſerve, that Chriſtianity is 
ſo far from declining an appeal to reaſon, 
in the examination of its proofs and doc- 
trines, that it requires the moſt perfect 
and unbiafſſed exerciſe of it, to know its 


nature and-value : and where the mind is 


moſt enlightened, the compaſs of real 
knowledge molt extenſive, and the judg- 
ment molt diſcerning, there it will # a DH 
be beſt underſtood, and moſt- willingly 
embraced, ; 

But I proceed to conſider the opera- 


tions of the ſpirit, as they are concerned 


in the regulation of the paſſions and appe- 


tites. Now the ſpirit of God influences 
the mind of man, not only by giving light 
to the underſtanding, by reſtraining it 
within. the proper limits of its powers, by 
directing its application to the purſuit of 
religious knowledge, and by giving it 
that ſteadineſs and complacency which 
ariſes from a well- grounded conviction of 
the truth, importance, and excellence of 
the goſpel of Chriſt ; but it likewiſe gives 
vigour to its authority, by reducing the 
inferior faculties, which are ſa apt to diſ- 
turb its operations, into due ſubordination 
and obedience ; it bends the will and ſub- 
dues the affections taſubmit to its com- 
mands. This St. Paul, in his deſcription 
of the unregenerate Jew or Heathen, in 
the ſeventh * of his Epiſtle to the 
Romans, repreſents to be a thing im- 
poſhble to be done by the mere powers of 
nature; and even a Chriſtian muſt have 
been traiged up and practiſed in the dif- 
Cipline of the goſpel, and, through the 
conſtant ſupplies and increaſe of grace, 
mult have made great progreſs in his pro- 
feſſion, before he can put his reaſon in 
uet, poſſeſſion of its PR. and re- 
ce his irregular paſſions to pay a ready 
obedience to it without pain or reluctance. 
In the caſe both of the unregenerate Hea- 
then and undiſciplined Chriſtian, the law 
of righteouſneſs ariſing from the will of 
_ God is ſuppoſed ; and that the under- 


ſtanding is capable of 35 the ex- 


cellency and obligation of it, though in 
different degrees. But the misfortune is, 


that the ations of men are not always re- 


ted by the conviction of the under- 
nding. , The paſſions and ſenſual ap- 


xetites ofexþear its authority, and deſpiſe 
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its commands; and man pays an obe. 
dience to the law of ſin, at the very time 
that he diſapproves and condemns it in 


his own conſcience. He owns the autho- 


rity of his true and natural Lord, and yet 
pays obadience to an uſurper and a ty. 
rant. He knows the commands of the 
one to be reaſonable, and ſubjection to his 
rule and government to be honourable; 
this ſubjection he refuſes to pay, and at 
the ſame time ſubmits to the ny 


and debaſing ſway of the moſt cruel maſ- 


ter. He approves the law which he vio- 
lates, and obeys the law which he con- 
demns. 
his luſts, he rebels againſt his own reaſon 
and underſtanding, and all the while that 
he is the ſlave of ſin, he is the approver 
and admirer of virtue. There cannot be 
a ſtate of more complete and miſerable 
ſervitude than this. And what can de- 
liver us from this wretched captivity ? 
Nothing can do this but the mercy of 
God, vouchſafed to us through the re- 
demption which is in Chriſt Jeſus, and 
the effectual aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit, 
which alone can give us the victory in 
this unequal conteſt. Accordingly, by 
the mighty power of the ſpirit of liſe, the 
complete and real Chriſtian is repreſented 
to be made free from the law of fin and 
death. There is no longer any conflict 
between the /aw of his mind, and the [aw 
in his members. Paſſion and appetite are 
contented to pay due homage and obe- 
dience to the ſuperior faculty of the un- 


derſtanding; they aim not to force or to 


ſeduce it to rebel againit duty. All the 

owers within him act in their proper 
phere and regular order, He knows the 
will of God, and it is his comfort and de- 
light to obey it, He walks uniformly on 
in the ways of virtue and peace, without 
diſturbance or wearineſs, and fately ar- 


rives at his jaurney”s end, with the near 


proſpect of immortality before him. 


Nov, if the unregenerate Heathen 


when deſtitute of the divine grace, an 

the imperfect Chriftian, who undervalues 
and rejects its aid, cannot pay a due obe- 
dience to the law of righteouſneſs, thou gh 


they own its authority, and approve its 


excellence; and if the ſame perſons, when 
converted to a. truly Chriſtian life, are 


enabled, by that aſſiſtance, only to pay 
ſuch a regular obedience to the law of 
God, as will be accepted by him, and 

will be rewarded with eternal . 


Captivated and enthralled by ' 
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is plain, that to order the unruly 
wills and afFe&ions of finful men, which 
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then it 


are our great ſeducers, and carry us aſtray 
from our duty, 18 22 properly the 
work of the ſpirit of God; and that all 
our proficiency in goodneſs is as much. 
owing to his grace, as the reward of our 
obedientce is to his mercy. yy” 
The — — have not only given us 

a general aſſurance of the operation and 
influence of this divine ſpirit, both upon 
the underſtanding and affections, but they 
have moreover ſpecified various particu- 
lars, wherein he has engaged and pro- 
miſed his affiſtance, if we are willing to 
receive this heavenly gueſt into our 
hearts, to liſten to his ſilent admonitions, 
and to be directed by his wholeſome 
counſels. He will further us in all our 
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us in the conſideration. of this ſub- 


And firſt, I obſerve, that the 


tions of the divine grace are conſiſtent 


with the free exerciſe of our own natural 


faculties. God having given us under- 
ftanding and freedom of will, deals with 
us, in the communication of his ſpirit, as 
rational and free nts; and whatever 
additional Arength he may give us in the 
ufe of our faculties, he does not ſuperſede 
the faculties themſelves, nor take away 


the uſe of them, Becauſe God worketh in 


us both to will and to do of his own good 
pleaſure, is no reaſon why we ſhould fit 
{till in a ſtate of indolence and quietiſm, 
and do nothing for ourſelves; but it is the 
very reaſon given by the Apoſtle, why 
we ſhould endeavour to work ont our 0wn 


religious undertakings ; will ſettle us in /afvation. If our minds are enhghtened, 


the true knowledge and faith of Chritt ; 
will lift up our thoughts and defires to 
Heaven; will help our devotion, and give 
wings to our prayers. He will direct us 
in our doubts; comfort us in our af- 
flictions; ſupport us in our troubles ; for- 
tify us againſt temptations; give us 
ſtrength and courage in trials and perſe- 
cutions ; and will arm us againſt the fear 
of death. Where he finds a ready dif- 
poſition to receive him, and an honeſt and. 
upright heart, he will come, and will 
make his abode with us, and will be our 
companion, our guard, our comforter. 
We ſhall feel and confeſs the enlivening 
preſence of this holy ſpirit in the peace of 
conſcience, in an unrufled e and 
ſerenity of mind, in having a delight in 
virtue, in the poſſeſſion of all thoſe Chriſt- 
jan graces that purify and refine the ſoul, 
in the aſſurance of God's favour, and in, 
hopes full of immortality. Theſe are the 
bleſſed effects which the Seriptures, in 
various paſſages, attribute to the holy 
ſpirit of God; and theſe effects the pious 
and good "Chriſtian, who is led by. the 
ſpirit, does, according to the meaſure and 
proportion of it, moſt undoubtedly feel. 
And although he may not be at all times 
equally ſenfible of his preſence and con- 

ation, yet, ſo long as he continues in 
the fear and love of God, and the regular 
practice of his duty, he may be aſſured, 
that this divine guide has his reſidence 
ill with him, and that he will not leave 
him nor forfake him. | 

It now remains that T make an ob- 
{cyration or two, that may be of uſe to 


our knowledge increaſed, and our judg- 
ment corrected by the ſpirit of God, he 
deſigns, no doubt, that we ſhould make a 
proper uſe of theſe advantages, and bend 


the whole force of our underſtanding thus 
improved, to make the divine law our me- 
ditation and ſtudy, and to advance in that 


knowledge, which will make us wiſe un- 
to ſalvation. If he puts the reins of our 


paſſions and appetites into our hands, it is 
with an intention that we ſhould make uſe 


of them: and if he gives us an inward 
conviction, that all his laws are holy, and 


juſt, and good; if he makes our obedience 
to them practicable and eafy, and annexes . 


to the regular performance of our duty 
that delight and joy, which the good 
Chriſtian only can feel, and the ſpirit of 
conſolation inſpire ; then, doubtleſs, he 
gives us this affiſtance, and encourage- 
ment, not to make us careleſs and remiſs 
in running the race that is fet before us, 
but to call forth all our powers, under the 
animating confidence, that the ſtrength 
which we want, the ſpirit of grace will 


ſupply. And there cannot be a ſtronger 


motive to induce us to ſummon the little 
ſtrength that we have, and to fet forward, 
with all our might, in the way that lead» 
eth unto life, than the aſſurance that we 
can depend upon greater ſtrength than 
our own, which will invigorate our weak - 
neſs, and carry us ſucceſsfully. to our 
journeys end. 3 

I obſerve, fecon 
tion of the fruits of the ſpirit is the only 


fure evidence we can have or give, of 
on 


our being under the power and din 


dly, that the &_ 


of 


” 


x 
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of it. It appears, that in the communi- 
cation of the ordinary gifts of the ſpirit, 
which every true Chriftian partakes of, 
there is no outward ſenſible operation: 
there is neither a ruſhing mighty wind to 
be heard, nor cloven tongues of fire to 


be ſeen. It acts filently and inviſibly, 


and 1s only felt in the comfort and re- 


freſhment it gives to the ſoul, and dif- 
covers itſelf by the effects which it pro- 
duces. What thoſe are, the Scriptures 
Have told us, namely, love, joy, peace, 
in all goodneſs, righteouſneſs, and truth; 
with gentleneſs, faith, meekneſs, tem- 
perance all the enlivening, mild, and 
plealing virtues that belong to the Chriſt- 
ian life. And to theſe they every where 
refer us, for the evidence of the ſpirit, 
and not to feelings, which are occaſioned 
by the paſſionate emotions of an over- 
heated imagination or enthuſiaſtic phren- 
zy. They give us no intimations of any 
other feelings, but what ariſe from a de- 
light in God's commandments, from 
peace of conſcience, from a preſent ſenſe 
of God's favour and ſupport, and from 
well nded hopes of everlaſting happi- 
neſs . Theſe are the feelings of 
a reaſonable nature, which do not tem- 


peſtuouſly agitate the mind, but give it 


a ſerene compoſure; which do not over- 
whelm its faculties, but aſſiſt them; which 
do not play upon the imagination and 
tranſport it with fanatical ecſtaſies, but 
fill the heart with a rational comfort and 
ſober joy. Is any one then deſirous to 
know, whether he is truly under the gui- 
dance and power of the divine ſpirit, let 
him examine his own ſtate, and inquire, 


whether he finds in himſelf a ſincere de- 
fire of doing the will of God, and an 


ability to put in practice the duties of his 
profeſſion; and whether his mind be at 
peace with God and with itſelf; — and the 
anſwer will determine the point. If he 
believes in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt with all 
his heart, and relies ſolely upon his me- 


rits for the remiſſion of his fins, and his 


acceptance with God ; if he ſincerely de- 
ſires to do God's will, and takes a de- 
light in doing it; if he is punctual and 


regular in the en of the duties of 


bis religion; if he keeps himſelf free 


from preſumptuous and habitual ſins, and 


guards hiniſclf, as much as poſſible, from 


thoſe of infirmity and ſurpriſe, and is 


eved and penitent on the commiſſion of 
them 3 if upon an impartial review of his 


* 


for St. Paul, when writing to the Ephe- 


ſpirit of God to the day of redemption, in 


ritance forfeited, Otherwiſe, he would 


the Holy Spirit of God, if it had now been 


it is repreſented by the Scriptures to be, 
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ſent ſtate, his conſcience condemn 
im not, he feels no guilty upbraidingi 
and remorſe, but is full of conſolation 
and holy hope —we may then venture to 
ans upon the ſureſt evidence, that 


is guided by the ſpirit of God, and i 


in a ſtate of grace. 
The third, and laft obſervation I ſhall 
make is this: That t care is neceſ. 


ſary on our parts, to ſecure the continu- 
atice of the divine aſſiſtance of the ſpirit 
of 22 as it is poſſible that we may be 
deſerted by it, and fall in the end from 
the life and hopes of a Chriſtian. The 
holy Scriptures, in the various repre- 
ſentations th ive of a Chriſtian ſtate, 
always ſuppoſe that this may be the caſe. 
When the Chriſtian is reſembled to one 
that runs in a race, that he may obtain 
the prize, he is exhorted to a reſolute 
perſeverance. in his courſe,. and is cau- 
tioned not to ſtop or faint by the way. 
St. Paul tells us, that even he himſelf 
conſtantly uſed the ſame degree, of dif. 
cn, and laboured to invigorate him- 
ſelf by ſpiritual exerciſes, with the ſame 
care and anxiety, as they ſhewed who en- 
deavoured to prepare 8 for the 
Olympic races, leſt he might after all be 
a caſt- away, and fall ſhort of the prize. 
When the ſtate of a Chriſtian is likened to 
that of an heir, who is born to the inhe- 
ritance of a great poſſeſſion, it is ſtill ſup- 
oſed, that he may defeat his own claim. 
For an heir is not in actual poſſeſſion, 
nor will he be put into it, if he ever can- 
cels his title by ſuch acts. of diſobedience 
as the law declares to be a forfeiture of 
it. Nay, where the Holy Spirit is repre+ 
ſented to have ſet his ſeal to the convey- 
ance, it 1s not even then irrevocable : 


ſans, he tells them, they were ſealed by the 


the very ſame paſſage ſuppoſes, that the 
ſeal iaight be torn of, and their inhe- 


not have cautioned them againſt grieving 


no longer in their power to offend or 
provoke him; nor could the ſpirit be 

ieved by thoſe, who could not commit 
2 which is the only thing that could 
ive them certain aſſurance of their final 
alvation. In truth, the condition of 
human life is inconſiſtent with ſuch aſſur- 
ance : for it is, in every ſtage of- it, al 


a ſtate 
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a {late of trial and probation ; it is impoſ- 
üble it can be a ſtate of abſolute 28 | 
And indeed the preſumption of ſuch ſe- 
curity would thing 
the world to defeat itſelf. A perſuaſion, 
that we had already won the prize, before 
our race was finiſhed, would naturally 
cauſe in us that remiſſneſs, which would 
be the very occaſion of our loſing it. 
It will better become our condition, and 
contribute more to our ſafety, to believe, 
that ſo long as we are in a ſtate of mor- 
tality we are in a ſtate of danger — beſet 
with many powerful enemies, who, if 
they cannot ſeduce us by other tempta- 
tions, will endeavour to puff us up with 
ſpiritual pride; and, by giving us falſe 
conceptions of the gifts we may poſſeſs, 
will make them the very inſtruments of 
our deſtruction. Happy are we, if we 
have ſufficient aſſurance of Gad's pro- 
tection and favour in our preſent ſtate, to 
make our minds eaſy and contented. This 
we may have, as long as we delight in 
his commandments aud .pay a regular 
obedience to his laws : but ſuch aſſurance 
as may be likely to carry us into care- 
leſſneſs and diſobedience, would be in- 
conſiſtent with God's wiſdom to give, and 
our own prudence to deſire. And there- 
fore whatever meaſure of his grace it ma 
pleaſe God to impart to any one, it wi 
always be his intereſt and duty, were he 
the moſt perfe& man upon earth, to pray 
for the continuance and increaſe of it ; 
knowing, that he can have no ſecurity 
for his perſeverance, but from the divine 
aſſiſtance and ſupport, and that he, and 


he only, u perſeveres unto the end will 


be ſaved, 


-SERMON/VIL 
Moral Perception of Good and Evil, 


not a ſufficient Rule for Human 
Actions without Religion. 


| 8 | 
[Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
- _. . Chriſt Church, June 21 1767. ] 


3 ' Prov. xvi. 6. | 
By the fear of the Lord men depart from evil. 


1 is evident to every man, from his 
being endued with ſenſe and under- 


ſtanding, that there is an eſſential differ- 
ence in the things of this world, both in 


.* 
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be the moſt likely thing in 
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its natural and moral conſtitution 3 fince 


theſe faculties give him the perception of | 


this difference, even whether he will or 
not. He feels, that there is a power in 
external objects, of produeing in him 
agreeable or diſagreeable ſenſations: and 
he cannot but think ſome actions to be rea- 
ſonable and right, and others to be un- 
reaſonable and wrong. The information 
he receives from his underſtanding in one 
caſe, 1s as much to be depended upon as 
that which he receives from his ſenſes in 
the other; and the diſtinction between 
moral good and evil is as real and cer- 
tain as it is between natural good and 
evil. To diſtinguiſh rightly in each caſe, 
it muſt be ſuppoſed, that the faculties _ 
are in right order, and capable of per- 
forming their proper operations : and 
e the more perfect the faculties 
are, the more accurate the diſcernment 
will be. There is found indeed to be in 

eneral a greater difference in the per- 
F-Qtion of men's underſtanding, than in 
that of their ſenſes ; chiefly, becauſe that 
of the former depends more upon culti- 
vation. And, conſequently, the more 
minute diſtinctions in moral action will be 
more clearly diſcovered by one man than 
another, Bur the great outlines of mo- 
rality are ſtrongly traced out in the human 
mind ; and the delineation therein made 
of virtue and vice preſents ſuch different 
pictures of them, that they cannot but 
appear to every man in very different 
forms of comelineſs and deformity. For 
this reaſon, the Scriptures ſuppoſe, that 
to confound the notion of virtue and vice, 
ſhews as great a depravity in the under- 
ſtanding, as it does in the ſenſes to con- 
found contrary perceptions; and that to 
put evil for good and good for evil, is the 
ſame thing as to put darkneſs for light and 
light for darkneſs, to put bitter for ſweet 
and ſweet for bitter. + 1 

Since then the human mind is ſo 

framed, as not only to perceive the diſ- 
tinction between moral good and evil, 
but likewiſe to view the one with appro- 
bation and delight, and the other with 
diſguſt and abhorrence; it might ſeem 
reaſonable to think, that this moral per- 
ception, by directing and inclning every 


man to purſue that which is good, and 


avoid that which is evil, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of reaſon, which enables him to diſ- 


tinguiſh the greater from the leſs, the | 
4 from the apparent, might be 3 ſuf- 
: ent 


6% 
_ ficient guide and ſecurity to his conduct. 
 Andin 
poſe his perception to be comprehenſive 
and diſtin, and his reaſon. clear and un- 
embarraſſed, always having in view the 
remote conſequences of things, and giv- 
ing a right bias to his paſſions and affect- 
jotiss But as the caſe is far otherwiſe, 
fome other aids muſt be called in for the 
ſcetirity of his virtue, beſide a moral 
fenfe of the rectitude of action. For if 
tis perception is not clear enough to dif- 
cern in all caſes the exact line of moral 
conduct, he will ſtand in need of farther 
ght; if his reaſon is defective, and fre- 
quently obſtructed in its operations, he 
Will want the defe& to be fupplied, and 
the obſtacles removed; if it cannot al- 
ways give his paſſions and affections a right 
direction, he muſt look out for the afliſt- 
ance of ſome other principle that will 
counteraCt thoſe motives which give them 
a wrong one: and, after all, were his 
rational faculties ever fo perfect, and did 
all the inferior ones move in their proper 
ſphere with the moſt exact and uniform 
r yet, as he is the creature of 
od, dependent upon his power, and 
; Fubje& to his will, he muſt conſider the 
rule of right conduct to be the law of 
God; and a principle of obedience to the 
divine will muſt be the great maſter-ſpring 
of moral action, that ſhould influence, 
regulate, and contro}, all the motions 
of the human mind. Tt is, in truth, the 
univerſal principle of nature, which go- 
verns the — 5 creation ; and men and 
angels are ſubject to its power. 
The religious principle of obedience 
is, in the language of the Old Teſtament, 
ufually ftyled, the fear of God, and the 


| feat of the Lord; becauſe upon this fear 


alone, obedience to the law of God, or 
the conformity of human actions to the 
perfect rule of human conduct, is ſup- 

ſeck to depend. By the fear of the Lord 
men depart from evil by which is meant, 
that it is not only the beſt ſecurity againſt 
moral evit, or vice, but is likewiſe the 
ſtrougeſt incitement to the practice of 
virtue. Now the bock of the Old Teſta- 
ment is allowed to contain the oldeſt writ- 
ings that are inthe world : it is therefore 
4 preſumptive evidence, both of- the au- 
thenticity and reaſonableneſs of this prin- 
_ Eiple, that it there diſcovers to us the 
firſt notion upon record, comprehenſive 


of the whole duty of mam and its obliga- 
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ed it might be ſo, could we ſup- 


oiple of moral action. 


tional will our fear be. 


Sect. Vin. 


tion. It was undoubtedly the principle 
of action to our firſt parents in paradiſe; 
and, had they ſtedfaſtly adhered to it, 
would have prevented their fall. It made 
the patriarchs faithful in their religion, 
and exemplary in their lives: and in the 
law of Moſes, it was propoſed ta the Jews, 
as the only fure principle upon which 
their virtue and happineſs muſt depend. 
How it came to paſs that ſo little notice 
ſhould be taken of it by many eminent 
Heathens, who built their moral ſyſtems 
upon other much weaker foundations, is 
not eaſily to be accounted for, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe, they had no juſt notions or firm 
belief of God and his providence, and a 
future ſtate, and did not think that reli- 
gion had evidence or force enough to be 
of ſervice to a moral philoſopher, and ſa 
left it to the civil magiſtrate as a mere 
litical engine of government. But what 
Poa we fay, if in theſe later times, when 
the diſquifitions of reafon, directed and 
aſcertained by the light of revelation, 
have clearly Sikovered the ſtrength and 
worth of every moral prineiple, there 
ſhould be found thofe who have not barely 
overlooked, but have exploded, the notion 
of the fear of God; not Ag it tobe 
the proper foundation of morality ; and 
what is ſtill more wonderful, no not of 
religion itſelf? There mult, it ſeems, be 
an independency and difintereſtedneſs in 
virtue, without which it loſes its nature; 
and God cannot be the object of fear: 
for it is malice, ſay they, and not good- 
neſs, that makes us afraid. | 

In oppoſition to the ſophiftry of theſe 
immoral and irreligious imaginations, 

1 ſhall, Firſt, State the true notion of 
the fear of God: and, | 

Secondly, I ſhall conſider it as a prin- 

And from the due conſideration of 
theſe particulars it will appear, both that 
the fear of the Lord is true piety, and 
that piety is the only folid foundation and 
never-failing ſupport of morality. | 

I. Firſt then I am to ſtate the true no- 
tion of the fear of God. 

Now this notion muſt ariſe from, and 
be. regulated by, the apprehenſions we 
have of the nature of God and his attri- 
butes ; and, conſequently, the truer the 
conceptions are which we form to our- 
ſelves of the divine nawWfre, the more ra- 

The Epicurean ' 
notion of God manifeſtly diſcards all __ 
0 


f 


et him in every kind and degree: for 
2 — he all-ſceing Governor of 
the univerſe as a ſupine and indolent be- 
ing. involved in his own happy tranquil- 
lity, who will give uo attention to the 
erents that happen to mankind, and have 
no concern in their happineſs or miſery, 
is to deſtroy every relation we can ſtand in 


to him; and where there is no intercourſe, 


dependance, or union,” there is no room 
for fear, or for any other paſſion and af- 
fection. Superſtition, on the contrary, 

duces a ſervile and diſmaying fear: 
it trembles at the apprehenſions of a 
Petty ; miſtakes the God of juſtice for 
the God of vengeance; and can view him 
in no other attitude but with the uplifted 
thunder-bolt in his hand. This — of 
bim is the dread of an arbitrary tyrant, 
who delights in cruelty, and ſcatters ter- 
rors amongſt his ſubjects without reaſon 
or diſtinction: and were there any juſt 
foundation for it, it muſt be owned, that 
in this caſe it would be malice and not 
goodneſs ; no, nor even juſtice, that made 
us afraid. But when we contemplate the 
Deity in that true light wherein reaſon 
and revelation conſpire to-place him, and 
are afraid of him, how widely different 1s 
our religious fear from this? It will not 
then Ks. from the apprehenſions we may 
have of any fingle tremendous attribute 
of the divine nature, without any conſi- 
deration of the reſt ; but will reſult from 
the idea of a complete cambination and 
union of all poſſible perfections in one 
fimple and undivided eſſence; wherein 
2a wonderful harmony of infinite know- 
ledge, wiſdom, power, juſtice, holineſs, 
goocnels, and truth, is for eyer preſerved, 
and gives us an infallible aſſurance, that 
the eu of all the earth will do right in 
all his proceedings with the children of 

n | 


Hut exen this right apprehenſion of the 
Deity will produce a different fear in 
lifterent perſons.” The ſinner, who is 
conſcious to himſelf of having incurred 
God's diſpleaſure, muft think, if he will 
think as he ought to do, that divine good- 
neſs and mercy cannot be exerciſed in his 
favour in ſuch a manner as-is inconſiſtent 
with divine juſtice and holineſs ; for this 
would be to diſcompoſe the perfect har- 
mony of the divine attributes, by ſettin 

them at variance with one another. He 
knows that puniſhment is due to tranſ- 
greſſion; and, if he perſiſts in his offences, 


* * 
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bog 
he will haze reaſon, upon every ſuggeſ- 
tion of conſcience, to be alarmed at the 


danger he hay thereby been warned to 
ſhun, For how can he think, that God 
will not, after all, aſſert the holineſs, and 
vindicate the authority, and puniſh the 
violation, of his laws? Or how can he 
erſuade himſelf, that mercy ſhould fa 
ar prevail againſt judgment, as to con- 
22 right 2 was g, and oY 
t principles. of equity, b 

laßt that 2 will ti Keri —_ 
rizhteous and to the wicked, to him that 
ſeryeth God, and him that ſeryeth him 


not. 

The fear of God then, as of a righte- 
ous judge, who is the hater and puniſher 
of iniquity, is a very juſt and rational, 
fear in a Eaer, who is conſcious to him- 
ſelf of having incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the Almighty. And well might he 
tremble at the ſentence of infinite Juſtice, 
were it not tempered and allayed by no 
leſs infinite goodneſs and mercy, W 
to xeconcile theſe, fell not within the 
reach of man's conception; but God 
hath revealed it to him in the myſtery of 
his redemption; wherein juſtice and mercy 
are met together, and have kindly em- 
braced each other: the one ſtrictly re- 
quiring, the other hf tr acceptin 
an atonement for tranſgreſſions by t 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt, the Lamb of God, 
the pes for the ſins of the whole 
world, | 

This wonderful and gracious diſpenſation 
of mercy to ſinful men, conſcious of their 
offences againſt God, and ignorant of the 
means of reconciliation, has placed him 
in a new relation to us, and a milder light. 
The torment of fear remains 1 A 
unrepenting,guilt. Fear, in its fivic 
e, 0 the mere dread of im- 
pending evil, (as St. John informs us in 
the epiſtle of the day,) is no longer the 
paſſion of a Chriſtian; the mate em- 
boldening paſſions of hope, affiance, com- 
placency, joy, and love, enter into the 
compoſition of his fear, and turn it into 
reverence and honour. The fear that 
poſſeſſes a good Chriſtian is a filial fear; 
the fear that is impreſſed upon the mind 
of a ob e child, from the au- 
thority of a diſcreet and tender parent 
—ſo wiſely and affectionately exerciſed, 
that love is produced even by diſcipline, 
and reyerence by indulgence, He knowy 
the government be is under to be righte. 

at; - -_ ou, 


* 
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* depends upon his ſubmiſſion to it. 
Ie looks upon his governor to be his beſt 
friend and benefactor; and he therefore 
fears to tranſgreſs, becauſe he is afraid to 
offend. B . 
From the nature of this religious fear, 


which, in the heart of a good Chriſtian, 


is always mixed and attempered with love, 


gratitude, and affiance, the principle of 


obedience is more frequently propoſed to 
us in the New Teſtament, under the no- 


tion of the love of God, than of the fear of 


bim; though, in effect, they are one and 
the ſelf.ſame compound principle. For 
if the myſtery of man's redemption re- 
veals to us hs tender mercies of God, 
diſplayed in a wonderful manner, beyond 
all our conceptions and hopes, it muſt, 
at the ſame time, raiſe in us the moſt 
awful ideas of his juſtice and purity and 
infinite abhorrence of fin ; the malignity 
of which may be juitly eſtimated from 
the invaluable price of that ſacrifice which 
was the expiation of it; and the great- 
neſs of God's diſpleaſure againſt it, from 
the meaſure of the love which he bore to 
his only-begotten ſon. 

Theſe conſiderations of mercy and ſe- 
verity, which ought never to be diſunited, 
will always preſerve in the mind of a true 


Chriſtian, right apprebenſions of the di- 


vine nature. They will repreſent God 


as graciouſly reconciled to returning fin- 


ners, but who cannot be reconciled to 
fin. They will repreſent him in the 


endearing relations of his creator, pre- 


| ſerver, redeemer, friend, and father; but 


they will repreſent him likewiſe under 
the awful character of his governor and 
judge; who is of purer eyes than to be- 
Hot iniquity ; who ſearches the heart of 
man, and ſcrutinizes his thoughts and 


actions; who mercifully accepts his will- 


ing though imperfe& ſervices, but will 


ſorely puniſh the rebellious and irreclaim- 
able offender. 'Theſe ſentiments will pro- 
duce in him a reverential love; conſi- 
dence without preſumption ; and fear 
without difmay. The conſideration of 
the greatneſs of the power and majeſty of 
God will not terrify and confound him : 
the apprehenfions of his infinite juſtice, 


in conjunction with his infinite wiſdom 


and goodneſs, will not overwhelm him 
with a deſponding dread, but will quicken 


and enliven his obedience :- nor, on the 


contrary, will any fond perſuaſions of un- 
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 0us, mild, and good; and that his hap- 


virtue. 


ſtracted relation and fitneſs of things; or 


— 
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conditional, indiſcriminate mercy to fin. 
ners incline him to think, that he will 
remit the puniſhment of urrepented of, 
unatoned for, fin. In ſhort, the contem. 
lation of the divine nature will furniſh 

im with every inducement that the great. 
eſt and beſt of beings can lay upon him, 
to love and honour, to fear, adore, and 
. eds 

nd now, what is there in this tribute 
of religious fear that is unworthy of God 
to require, or of man to pay ? Shall not he 


exact that reverence and honour which 


is due to him as our creator, preſerver, 
redeemer, governor, and judge? And 
ſhall not we fall low.on our knees before 
his foot-ſtool, acknowledge 'our depend- 
ance, adore his majeſty and condeſcen- 
ſion, and ſtand in awe of him that ought 
to be feared? Surely, it is not tyrann 
in our Lord and Maſter to command this 
our reaſonable ſervice; nor is it ſervili 
in man, but it is his privilege and his ho- 
nour, thus to fear him. £5 

IT. Having thus explamed the nature 
of the fear of God, I now proceed, in 
the ſecond place, to conſider it as a prin- 
ciple of moral action. | 

Now, becauſe this principle, explained 
m ſuch a manner as to be conſiſtent with 
right apprehenfions of the divine nature 
and attributes, does of neceſſity admit the 
truth of that divine revelation, which, has 
made known to us the myſtery of man's 
redemption ; therefore fome vain and 
ſceptical men, out of hatred to revealed 
religion, which they openly renounce, and 
in deſpite even of natural religion, which 
they would be thought to retain, have 
taken .upon them to remove this chief 
corner- ſtone of the foundation of moral- 
ity. They pretend, that morality is in- 
dependent upon religion; that the idea of 
virtue is dictinct from all conſiderations of 
duty; and that virtue has in itſelf ſuffi- 
cient authority to bind mankind, as 2 
law, without the additional enforcement. 
of the fear of God. 8 
It is not my deſign to enter into any 
nice and metaphyſical diſquiſitions con- 
cerning the origin and nature of moral 
Let it be deduced from the ab- 


from the eternal and immutable differ- 
ence of right and wrong : and define it 


after what manner you pleaſe : let it be 
right and ſf.confiftent reaſon : let it be 


the love of order, or a juſt 1 
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ad harmony of mind : let it be a ſyſtem 
of action 2 to the perfection of 
nature, or directed to the good of the 
whole human ſpecies, of which we are a 


part: view it in whatever light ſpecula- 


tion can place it; yet ſtill it will be the 
he of God; and the ſanction of this law 
muſt be the fear of him. 

For, if virtue and vice ariſe from what 
is ſuitable or unſuitable to the conſtitution 
of nature, let it be remembered, that all 
nature is the creature of God; and that 
he eſtabliſhed that very order and relation 
of things from which they are ſuppoſed 
to derive their eſſence.— Is the diſtinction 
betwixt right and wrong eternal and im- 
mutable? ſo is the nature of God; and 
kis government cannot be different from 
what it is. Are we therefore to reje& his 
government, becauſe he makes that diſ- 


tinction to be the rule of it, which we 


ſuppoſe to be as fixt and unalterable as it 1s 
* and right is the practice of 
virtue the ſame thin g with the exerciſe of 
right reaſon ? then certainly it is the will 
of God that we ſhould be virtuous ; and 
we have the happineſs to ſerve a maſter 
who requires from us a reaſonable ſervice, 
and cannot require any other.—Does vir- 
tue flow from an exact proportion and 
harmony of the faculties of the mind? it 
muſt then be the defign of the God of 
order that this harmony ſhould be pre- 
ſerved; and we tranſgreſs his law as well as 
the law of nature, if we ſuffer the inferior 
faculties to uſurp the authority of the 
ſuperior one.— s the virtue of every in- 
dividual made to conſiſt in acting for the 
general good of the whole human ſpecies ? 
and have we no obligations, are we not 
to lift up a ſingle thought, to the great 
creator and governor of the whole race of 
mankind ; who ſuited our nature to our 
ſituation z who formed and fitted us for 
the advantages of ſociety ; and who im- 
Planted in us thoſe benevolent affections 
upon which the happineſs of it is ſuppoſed 
to depend In ſhort, no principles but 
thoſe of atheiſm can ſet us clear of our 
religious obligations; and we muſt of ne- 
ceſlity diſcard the fear of God and the 
belief of him at the ſame time. : 

Let us conſider then more diſtinctly 
the excellency of this religious principle, 
and the great advantages which morality 
will receive from it. + 25 

1. And, firſt, I obſerve, that it en- 
larges aud completes the ſyſtem of moral 


— 
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reſt. For it mu 
that the religious principle diffuſes, itſelf 


and enlarges thoſe obligations whic 
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5 Now, this ſyſtem can never be com- 


plete and perfect, unleſs it reſpets and 
takes in not only all the different relations 
betwixt man and man, h 
which we bear to all other beings, and 
eſpecially rational beings, which are 
known to us, and we have any connec- 
tion with. Such actions, therefore, as are 
ſuitable to, and becoming the relation we 
ftand in to God, muſt make an eſſential 
part of morality. They have accord- 
ingly been very juſtly introduced into the 
ſylem of it byone of the beſt Heathen mo- 

raliſts as a branch of natural juſtice. For 
if there is a being of infinite perfection, 
who is the ſupreme lord and governor of 
the world, what can be more juſt and 
equitable, than that we ſhould exerciſe 


thoſe likewiſe 


acts of piety and religion; of faith, 


truſt, and affiance; of love, reverence, 
and obedience towards him? To ſtrike 
theſe out of the catalogue of virtues, is 
not only a violation of duty, but it is a 
mutilation of virtue itfelf : and they who 
detach morality from religion, give us only 
a part for the whole, and deform the en- 
tire ſyſtem of it by leavipg 
eſſential virtues, that have an inſeparable 


out the moſt 


union with, and 1 ny gt — Ge 
er obſerve 


through ſocial life, and both en ge 

bind 
men to one another in truth and juſtice, 
and are the ſecurity of good order and 
peace. This is acknowledged even by 


the enemies of religion themſelves, who, 


when they ſuppoſe all religion to be the 
contrivance of ſtateſmen and politicians, 


do plainly confeſs that it is neceſſary to 


keep -the world in any tolerable order, 
and that the bands of ſociety would be 
relaxed without it, But religion does not 
only thus cement and hold together all 
the parts of ſocial morality, but it en- 
larges the circle of it by creating new re- 
lations betwixt man and man. Diſcard 
all conſiderations of God's relation to us, 
and the obligations conſequent upon it, 
and there will ſcarce be Jett any other 


ties but thoſe of ſelf-intereſt to bind man- 


kind together; and our independent vir- 


- tues will be little better than merce 
ones. But look upon God as the com- 


mon father of the whole human race, who 


has made us all to ſpring from the ſame 
N ſtock, and we are evidently placed 
in 


relation of brethren to one another, 


Con- 


: \ ; | ' 
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Conſanguinity begets mutual love and af- 
r a natural principle is 
formed in man, productive of the moſt 
extenſive offices of benevolence and hu- 
manity. 8 5 
Proceed in this contemplation one ſtep 
further : Conſider the relation we bear to 
God, not only from the work of our 
creation, but from that of our redemption 
likewiſe ; and we are then the ſons of God 
by adoption, and become brethren to each 
other by a new and {till nearer relation. 
Such as is the union betwixt thoſe mem- 
bers which derive vital ſpirits from the 


ſame head, and being knit cloſely toge- _ 


ther, conſtitute the fame body ; ſuch is 
the conjunction of Chriſtians, who are 
one body, enlivened by one ſpirit, are 
called in one hope of their cling are 
ſubje& to one Lord, profeſs one faith, 
worſhip one God, who being the com- 
mon father of all, unites them as brethren 
to one another; and being above all, and 


through all, and in them all, doth, by 


an indiſſoluble bond, unite them to him- 
ſeelf in Chriſt, which is the head. Here 
* 1s a new principle implanted in us of unity 
and affedtion ; and hence ariſes a lovely 
train of the moſt gracious and beneficent 
virtues —humility, reſignation, mildneſs, 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, forbearance, and 
forgiveneſs—virtues, which ſoften human 
nature, and transform the man into a 
new creature. Moral benevolerice is now 
refined and exalted into Chriſtian charity 
- which, taking its riſe from the infinite 
love of God, embraces the whole frater- 
nity of Chriſtians, and has the ftrength 
Fi force of an eternal union, which nei- 
ther death nor time can diſſolve. Thus 
we ſee how the religious principle new- 
models, enlarges, and completes the ſyſ- 
tem of moral virtues. 

2. I obſerve, ſecondly, that it regu- 
lates and invigorates every other ſub- 
ordinate principle that can be of ſervice 
to the cauſe of virtue. | 

'Thoſe that with well to it, and kno 
that it has always many powerful enemies 
to encounter, would be very unwilling to 
deprive it of any alliances or aids that 

may be uſeful to ſupport it in the quiet 
and peaceable poſſeſſion of its authority. 


The conſtitution of nature, and of ſo- 


ciety, ſupply us with many of theſe aids; 
and the Scriptures readily 

as auxiliaries to the religious principle. 
But this muſt always have the ſupreme 
wie 17 | 


ous is it, in finding food for their molt 


juſtify them in their greateſt enormities ? 


admit them 
prey, made only by nature to 
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command ; otherwiſe, the ſeparate oy 
combined forces of its allies will be un. 
regulated, undiſciplined, and weak. Let 
ſome of the chief of them paſs before uy 
in review; and let reaſon appear in the 
van. 7. N I; 

And an excellent prineiple it is. In 
God is the origin and perfection of it 

and from the bright beams of his own t 
ſential light he — imparted @ ray of it 
to all moral creatures, to ſhew them the 
way wherein they ſhould go, and to guide 
their footſteps in it. If therefore we do 
not exerciſe it in all the acts of religiou 
homage that are due to him who gave it, 
we are unreaſonable and ungrateful: and 
if we put more confidence in it than it de. 
ſerves, we are fooliſh and preſumptuous. 
The reaſon we have, can be no other than 
human reaſon z and how inſufficient this 
has ever been in its mere natural ſtate, 
clearly to diſcover many important truths, 
which gave birth to a great part of mo- 
rality, and eſtabliſh the reſt, let the ſages 
of antiquity, let the wiſdom of the world, 
declare and teftify. But this is not all; 
We are not altogether intelligent crea- 
tures, but ſenſitive ones likewiſe, having 
appetites and paſſions which, ſtrongly ex- 
cite and ftimulate us to action. Theſe 
having no prudence of their own, mult 
be direfted and guided by our reaſon. 
But is reaſon in al inſtances either an able 
or a faithful guide? Has mere ſpecula- 
tive reaſon always the power. to controul 
the violent and inordinate impulſes of 
paſſion ; or to reſtrain the ardour of eager 
and fantaſtical-appetites ? Does it not, on 
the contrary, oeatimes proſtitute itſelf | 
to inflame them both? And how ingevi- 


irregular gratifications, and excuſes to 
Reaſon itſelf therefore wants a tutor and 
a guide; and we cannot ſafely truſt to it, 
unleſs it is directed by the law of God, 
and regulated by the fear of him; and 
then it will not go aſtray, nor lead us 
afenye \ 

8 rinciple is ſeated in the good 
affections of the mind, which ſome have 
ſuppoſed to be the baſis of virtue, upon 
which it may ſtand firm and ſecure. But 
here we evidently pay too great a com- 
pliment to human nature. For as, in the 
one extreme, it is highly injurious to re- 
preſent mankind” as ſo many beaſts of 
tear and 
_ devour 
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Jevour one another (a calumny, which 


one that has the leaſt tincture of 
dun muſt feel); ſo we manifeſtly run 


ourſelves to be all kind inſtin&, and good 
affection, and love of virtue for virtue's 
ſake, The truth is, the ſeeds of bene- 
volent propenfions and kind diſpoſitions 
towards every thing that is truly good and 
amiable were originally ſown in the heart 
of man; but they may not ſpring up and 
grow to maturity for want of due cultiva- 
tion; and our good affections may be 
ſtifled by counter-inclinations, which, 
like rank and poiſonous weeds, have been 
ſuffered to 2 up along with them. 
Cultivation 1 

and improve the ſoil, and to cheriſh the 
tender plant. And what ſhall induce 
men to undergo the labour and toil that 
this cultivation requires; frequently, 
againſt their natural temper, and the bent 
of their inclinations ? What ſhall give the 
good affections an aſcendency over the 
bad ones, when it often happens, that the 
latter are conſtitutionally, or by habit, 'the 
moſt active and the ſtrongeſt ? The fear 
of God will do this; but nothing elſecando 
it. By the power of this principle, every 
man will be maſter of his own faculties 
every turbulent emotion of hatred, envy, 
malice, pride, revenge, and luſt will ſub- 
ſide; the benevolent affections will gain 
ſtrength, and prevail; he will be able to 
maintain the purity and dignity of his, 
nature, he knows that he 1s ag, Bag to 
rank with angels, and therefore he will 
not degrade himſelf into the brute, 

From theſe obſervations we may nay 
colle&, that it is the ſame principle whic 
muſt open and improve the moral ſenſe 
to the diſcernment of the beauty of virtue, 
ſo much celebrated by ſome of the ancient 
r and which they ſuppoſe to 
have the power of captivating all behold- 
ers. For it 1s certain, that this Tenſe can- 
not be found, but where a refinement of 

the mind, gentleneſs and purity of affec- 
tion, an intimate acquaintance with virtue, 
and the contemplation of its divine ex- 
traction, have duly prepared the ſoul to 
receive it. And for theſe we muſt be in- 
debted to a principle of religion, acting 
with its full force upon us through the 
grace of God. We ſhall then be capa- 
ble of perceiving the lovelineſs of virtue 
in its native features, and under its great- 
elt improvement; we ſhall ſee it riſing in 
y as we trace it nearer to its ſource z 
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into the contrary extreme, when we make 


n is neceſſary to manage 
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we ſhall behold it, as in a glaſs, reflected 
from the bright effulgence. of the Divine 
Eſſence—a beam of his own eternal light, 
iſluing from the throne of God. 57 
1 Fall mention but one more motive, 
which has been ſometimes thought ſuffi- 
cient to recommend virtue to the eſteem 
and practice of mankind, and that is, the 
power of it to ſecure our own temporal 
welfare in the general happineſs of Ee 
ty. True it is, that through the gracious 
diſpenſation of Providence, the happineſs 
of mankind in this world does, in a great 
meaſure, depend upon the 2 of 
virtue. And it is no leſs true, that in 
many inſtances virtue is no ſafeguard "at 
all to our happineſs. It cannot prote& us 
from innumerable evils which are incident 
to humanity and belong to our very being. 
It has ſometimes —* ſufferings of its 
own, from the malignity of unreaſonable 
and wicked men ; and when deprived of 
the comfort of religious influence, it loſes 
one of its moſt valuable properties, the 
_ of ſupporting us under affliction. 
his is evidently the caſe in the preſent 
mixed ſtate of things: but were men 


once generally ſet looſe from the fear of 


God ; did not their conſciences admoniſh 
them, that there is a rewarder and aveng- 
er of their actions; the caſe of virtue 
would be far more wretched and deplo- 
rable. It would be continually expoſed 
to inſults and oppreſſion from without, 
and could find no refuge within. 80, 
that as it is owing tò the God of nature 
that we are formed for ſociety, and have 
inſtincts and powers given us to promote 
the good order of it for the common hap- 
ineſs, ſo it is principally owing to the a 
Far of God, that this order is in any wiſe 
preſerved, ö 
Having thus far conſidered the effects 
of this religious principle, in giving per- 
fection to the 95 dem of morality, and in 
regulating and increaſing the power of 
every ſubordinate principle that can con- 
tribute to its ſupport, I ſhall briefly take 
notice, in the third and laſt place, of 
ſome diſtinguiſhing properties that belong 
to it. 5 7 | 
III. The fear of God then is a 
rinciple of the moſt general uſe, and is - 
feel to every man's underſtanding. 
Curious ſpeculations concerning the na- 
ture of virtue, refined diſquiſitions into 
its origin, and deſeriptions of its beauty, 
are far above the reach and capacity of 
the bulk of mankind ; and many of 2 
Rr bavg 
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have rather thrown obſcurity than light 


upon the Ty But the knowledge of 


fear of God is not the work of learn- 
ing, or the production of ſubtlety ; but it 
ows up with our reaſon, and is the 
oundation of natural conſcience, which 
tells every man, that he is accountable for 
his actions, and which it is not in his power 
to ſtifle and ſuppreſs. And although this 
religious fear will become a more rational 
and active principle, in proportion as our 
conceptions of the divine nature are juſt 
and true, yet no man can have ſufficient 
cauſe to plead want of information in this 
particular, ſince the glorious light of the 
goſpel has been diffuſed throughout the 


world, For this has explained every 


thing that wanted explanation, relative 


either to the nature or the diſpenſations of 


God; and has made that knowledge fa- 
miliar to the unlearned, which the wiſ- 
dom of the wiſeſt could never attain to. - 
The fear of God is a principle like- 
wiſe, of all other, the belt ſuited to the 
nature and condition of man. The de- 
ſire of happineſs is inſeparable from a 
rational and ſelf-conſcious being; and his 
nature directs him to purſue it by every 
method which right reaſon can preſeribe. 
And both nature and reaſon will direct 
him to purſue that happineſs which is 


ſubſtantial, permanent, and ſecure. But 


it is God alone who can make this happi- 
neſs the conſequence and the reward of 
virtue. Virtue therefore muſt pay an 
unlimited obedience and honour to him, 
from whom it is to receive a mighty re- 
compenſe of reward. Nor does it ceaſe 
to be virtue for having this recompenſe 
in view. The nature of virtue is not 
altered by ſuper-inducing ſtronger obli- 
tions to the practice of it, which make 

it our duty, or becauſe duty leads to hap- 
pineſs; nor is the virtuous man leſs virtu- 
ous, if he cannot renounce his nature, bat 
has reſpe& beth to the obligations and to 
the reward of virtue at the ſame time. 
Our condition and circumſtances, as well 
as our nature, direct us to the ſame religi- 
ous principle. 
God, brought into life by his power, and 
uſtained in it, every moment of our ex- 
iſtence, by his providence. To him we 
are indebted for all our faculties, enjoy- 
ments, and hopes. We cannot eſcape his 
inſpection, withdraw ourſelves from, his 
government, or throw off our depend- 
ence. We are moreover weak and un- 
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We are the creatures of 


ſobriety. It gives ſtability to the perfecd 
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potent : we are ſurrounded with innume. 
rable dangers, and are liable to accidents, 
every hour of our lives, which we can 
neither foreſee nor prevent. We have 
not ſtrength ſufficient to engage with thoſe 
evils which we cannot avoid; nor will 
our fortitude bear us up under the preſſure 
of them, when they are grievous and 
perhaps incurable. We are likewiſe frail 
and irreſolute. We cannot meintain our 
virtue againſt ſtrong temptations and 
treacherous allurements; and our own 
hearts will betray us, and give a ready 
admiſſion to vice, when it puts on every 
appearance that can pleaſe and deceive, 
Our exiſtence therefore and dependence 
make the religious principle natural to us; 
our obligations call for it; and our weak. 
neſs and frailty require its aſſiſtance. 
This conſideratiou ſuggeſts the laſt pro. 
perty I ſhall mention being to this 
principle, which is the great power and 
prevalence of it, in giving ſupport to 
virtue in all poſſible caſes and emergen- 
cies, For conſider, I beſeech you, once 
more, what the fear of God imports, It 
conſiſts in that awful reverence and ho- 
nour, which is due to the Majeſty of the 
Great Creator, Preſerver, and Ruler of 
the world; in that truſt and affiance 
which ariſes from the wiſdom and recti. 
tude of his government; in that filial 
veneration, love, and gratitude, whuch is 
owing to the affectionate eare and con- 
ſtant protection of his providence; and in 
a ſubmiſſive confidence and hope, that he 
who hath redeemed us by his mercy, and 
who ſanctifies us by his grace, will ſafch 
conduct us, through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, to glory and 
honour and immortality. Upon this baſs 
we ſhall ſtand ſecure ; with this armour 
our virtues will be impregnable. For 
under the mighty protection of this prin- 
ciple we ſhall have much greater ſtrength 
than our own ; God himſelf, fo long a 
we have the fear of him before our eyes, 
will be our defence, and no enemy cal 
proach to hurt us. All the flattering 
cata of vice will loſe their charms: 
no difficulties will diſcourage ; no dan- 
gers will affright ; no ſufferings will diſp! 
rit us. It is a guard that proſperity 
cannot corrupt; a wall, which adverlitf 
cannot beat down. It is the ſafeguard 
and ornament of youth; will reſtrain itt 
unruly paſſions, and turn its follies into 


man 
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man, and places his feet upon a rock 3 for 
it will fix his | dye upon = hap ey, 
vill direct his judgment in the purſuit o 
oy and order bs affeRions and wall aright. 
It is the ſupport and comfort of old age j 
a comfort that will not forſake us, but 
will increaſe as our ſtrength faileth, when 
we have no longer any reliſh for worldly 
enjoyments, and the enchantment of plea- 
W ſure is at an end. But, above all, in that 
awful hour, which tries the ſtrength and 
W worth of every principle; when there 1s 
no ſupport in any other, as they can give 
no aſſurance, but that the man and' his 
virtues muſt die together; then will he 
and the religious principle ſtrong even in 
death. It will open to him the near pro- 
« ſpe& of heaven: it will diſmiſs his foul 
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= with a ſure and certain hope, that he 
0- WS ſhall never die, and that his virtues will 
follow him into his everlaſting habita- 
tion. The fear of God will now intro- 
duce him into the preſence of God, where 
inconceivable happineſs, will be the. re- 
ward of his obedience, where virtue is 


i: WW arrayed with glory. 
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- The Lenity of the Goſpel to Sinners, 

* no Encouragement to the Practice 

on- of Sin. N | 

{10 [Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 

he RS Chriſt Church, Oct. 16, 1768. ] 

and | 

cl , Joux, viii. 10, 11. 

1 ; When Jeſus had lift up himſelf, and ſaw none but 
wee woman, he ſaid unto her, Woman, where 

als are thoſe thine accuſers? hath no man con- 

our demned thee? She ſaid, No man, Lord: and 

For | Jeſus aid unto her, Neither do 1 condemn 

5 thee; go, and ſin no more. 

gtl Tux woman, with whom our Saviour 

A. holds this converſation, had been 

Jes taken in adultery, and was brought to him 

Cab by the Scribes and Phariſees, to ſee what 

rn Judgment he would paſs upon her. The 

* fact, it appears, was evident, and the 

dau- : Falte woman has nothing to ſay in her 

ilp. efence. Vet you ſee that ſhe eſcapes 

rity condemnation, and is diſmiſſed with a 

rlity gentle admonition, to be no more guilty 

uard of the Hke offence. Surely, this woman 

n 1 had the good fortune to meet with a ve 


merciful judge; or if we take our eſti- 
mate of the crime from the ſentence given 
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in the caſe, adultery muſt ſeem to be a 
more venial ſin than the world judges it, * 
or the ſcriptures declare it to be. For it 
has in all times and countries been looked 
upon as one of the worſt of crimes, de- 
ſerving the molt ſevere rigour of the law; 
and among the Jews it was puniſhed, with 
death. The Chriſtian diſpenſation like- 
wiſe holds it in the greateſt abhorrenee 
denounces God's wrath againſt it, an 
tells us, that God will 3 adulterers, 
who can have no place in heaven, with- 
out earneſt and particular repentance. 
There mult be ſomething peculiar there- 
fore in the caſe before us, which induced 
our Saviour to treat this great offender 
with ſo much lenity ; for he never could 
intend to give the leaſt encouragement to 
ſins of the like nature, or indeed to any 
ſins whatſoever, by ſeeming to make 
light of them, and to leſſen the guilt and 
malignity of them in the eyes of men. 

| Now we ſhall clearly find the reaſon 
of our Saviour's proceeding, in the in- 
tention which the Scribes and Phariſees 


had in bringing this unhappy woman 


before him. Read the whole relation of 
this affair, and you will find that they 
did it with an infidious deſign of raiſin 
matter of accuſation againſt him. He | 
very. well knew, they never came near 
him but with an intent to entangle him in 
his diſcourſe. , They had often tried their 
{kill this way, and always with the ſame 
ſucceſs. Their plots conſtantly turned 
out to their own diſgrace and confuſion, 
and they were caught in their own 
ſnares. Their preſent ſcheme, it is true, 
was laid with great art, and they might 
probably think, there was no way for him. 
to eſcape. Maſter, ſay they, this woman 
was taken in adultery, in the very ad: 
now Moſes in the law commanded. us, that 


ſuch ſhould be ſſoned; but what Jays; thou ? 


T his they ſaid tempting him, that they might 
have to accuſe him, If he had declared 
himſelf againſt putting the law of Moſes 
in execution, they would have accuſed 
him to the people ; with whom, they 


well knew, he muit loſe his reputation 


and authority if he had not ſupported the 
law, which they held in the higheſt ve- 
neration. Had ke told them, that ſen- 
tence ought to paſs upon the woman, as 
the law of Mot: ordained, they would 
have accuſed him to the Romans for fly- 
ing in the face of that power to which 
they were then ſubje&t ; and would not 
„ R x 2 fliuffer 


fit in the ſeat of jud 
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fuſfer them to exerciſe 
execute any laws further than they were 
pleaſed to permit. It is probable they 
were reſtrained in this very inſtance, ſince 
it was not agreeable to the Roman prac- 
tice, to puniſh adultery with death. 


But obſerve how eaſy it was for the 
divine wiſdom of Chriſt to elude the art- 


ful wiles of theſe treacherous men. He 
ſeemed, for ſome time, to p65 no re- 
gard to their queſtion; expre 


ng thereby 
a juſt contempt for the ren Jo of it. 
But as they continued to repeat it, he at 
laſt told them, He that is without 
ROE 908; let him firſt caſt a flone at her. 
As if he had ſaid, you have brought this 
woman here to me, out of appearance of 
N deteſtation of the wickedneſs ſhe 

been guilty of, and of zeal for the 
law of God. And you have brought her 
for my judgment, who do not pretend to 
ent; and in a caſe 
too already determined by the law of 
Moſes. How far you .are at liberty to 

that law in force, you are the beſt 
judges. And whether the pure love of 
virtne, and a regard for the honour of God, 
be the true motive 'of your proceedings 
with this woman, muſt be decided by your 
own conſciences. If you think that vir- 
tue and chaſtity- will be too much diſ- 
couraged by ſparing this immodeſt offen- 
der, let him that 1s entirely innocent take 
upon himſelf, if he thinks fit, the place 
and office of a witnefs, as Moſes appoint- 
ed, and let him caſt the firſt ſtone at her. 

By this means you ſee, that our bleſſed 

Saviour plainly avoided the ſnare that 
was laid for bim; and the accuſers bei 
entirely diſappointed, and being convicte 
in their own conſciences, that they had 
not innocence and 'purity of heart ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify them in hfting up their 
hand againſt the criminal, they went out 
one by one; which Jeſus gave them an 
opportunity of doing unobſerved, by 
ſtooping down again and writing upon the 
ground. When Feſus had lift up himſelf, 
end ſaw none but the wwoman, he ſaid unto 
her, Woman, where are thoſe thine accuſers ? 
hath no man condemned thee ? She ſaid, No 
man, Lord. And Feſus ſaid unto her, Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee ; though they have 
brought thee before me, I do not aſſume 
the character and office of a magiſtrate. 
It is for them, and not for me, to put the 
penal laws in execution. Thy accuſers 
are gone; and if thou haſt * 
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authority, or 


taugbt us to have the 
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puniſhment due to thy crime, make a wiſe 
and happy uſe of thy good fortune; g0, 


an n no more. 


ou now perceive, by this plain repre. 


ſentation of the caſe, how little it was in 
our Saviour's intention, to take off any 
reſtraint the laws of God or man have 
contrived, to prevent the commiſſion of 
any grievous ſins, or to give any en- 
covragement to the commiſſion of them, 
by treating them with leſs ſeverity than 
they deſerve. Merciful, humane, and 
pn as our Lord was to ſinners, he always 

ad the greateſt abhorrence, and hag 


greateſt abhor- 
rence, of ſin.] The Phariſees indeed 
were offended at him, and reproached him 
for admitting publicans and harlots to 
his preſence, and for converſing with 
them in a mild and familiar manner, 
Their zeal and pride made them think, 
that he debaſed the character of a Pro- 
phet by ſuch behaviour, and gave public 
encouragement to vice. But how inju- 
rious were theſe ſuſpicions! When he 
converſed with ſinners, it was not to con- 
firm them in their fins, but to call them to 
repentance. And whenever he ſaw any 
tendency to reformation, any inclination 
to virtue, ariſing in the minds of great 
offenders, he ſeized the opportunity, and 
happily improved it to their entire con- 
verſion, inviting and receiving the re- 
turning prodigal, with all the affection 
and tenderneſs of a delighted father. 
Peruſe (and you cannot peruſe too 
often) that divine ſermon of our Saviour's 
upon the mount; and then ſay, whether, 
inſtead of relaxing the ties of duty, and the 
ſtrictneſs of moral virtue, he has not, on 
the contrary, required greater exactneſs 
and purity of manners in his diſciples! 


The Jewiſh Scribes and interpreters of 


the law looked no farther than the letter 
of it, and were ſatisfied with external 
performances. But our Maſter has 
taught us, that virtue confiſts, not in the 
conſtraint of the outward action, but in 
the inward principle; and that our obedi- 
ence to the commands of God can then 
only be fincere and ꝓerfect, when it flows 
from a purity of heart. Te have heard, 
ſays he, that it wvas faid by them of old 
time, T hou ſhalt not commit adultery : but 
J. fay unto you, that whoſoever looketh on 
a woman ta luft after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart. 
exe you have the Chriſtian re 
| The 
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Serm. VIII. 
The want of opportunity, the fear of 


puniſhment, the apprehenſion of conſe- 
uences injurious to your reputation or in- 
tereſt, and many other reaſons of this ſort, 
may reſtrain you from corrupting or vio- 
lating a wife's or a virgin's chaſtity : and 
it is well for ſociety, that there are ſuch 
reſtraints as theſe. But there is nothing 


the heart, will judge by the heart; and 
if that be tainted with impurity, if thy 
thoughts indulge themſelves in looſe de- 
fires, and thy eyes are full of adultery, 
our Saviour * told thee, that thou haſt 
committed adultery in thy heart, and haſt 
broken the ſeventh commandment. 

Our bleſſed Lord, upon other oceaſions, 
inſtructed his hearers where to look for 
the great ſource of wickedneſs, and pollu- 
tion. Out of the heart, * he, proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, thefts, falſe witneſſes, blaſphemies 
theſe are the things which defile a man : 
there all wickedneſs is conceived, and 
there it harbours and corrupts. When it 
breaks forth into the outward act, it may 
do more miſchief indeed, and may give 
more ſcandal ; but ſo long as it ſecret- 
ly lurks in the heart, the man is ſtill de- 
filed; and every one will be accountable 
to God for thoſe ſins, which lie hid in the 
malevolence of the intention, and the 
impurity of the thoughts. 

And this doctrine, which our Saviour 
has taught us, is, in truth, agreeable to 
the lente of our own conſcience, which 
knows, and judges of, every thing that 
paſſes within our own breaſts. Our 
thoughts, as well as actions, fall within 
the notice and juriſdiction of this do- 
meſtic tribunal ; and both muſt be tried 


written in our hearts, or the revealed will 
of God. And as long as this tribunal 
maintains its authority (and it will main- 
tain 1t as long, and as far, as nature, rea- 
ſon, and religion can exerciſe their 
powers), we mult acquit or condemn our- 
ſelves, according to the uprightneſs or 
depravity vf our thoughts and intentions. 
Where theſe are rl innocent, the 
actual tranſgreſſions of the law, in many 
caſes, are not criminal ; but where they 
are in themſelves evil, and want only a 
favourable opportunity of being carried 
Into execution, we muſt appear guilty of 
the intended action in our own imparti 

judgment, and in that of the great Search- 
er of Hearts, A man may impoſe upon 


% 
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of religion in all this. God, who ſees. 


fon. 


by the ſame rule, whether it be the law 


the world by falſe and he 
may endeavour to impoſe upon himſelf by 
frivolous and unavalling artiſices, L 
he can only ſtand ſelf- convicted of 1 
ſy; for no one can have a real | 
of his own innocence, fo long as his heart 
is full of evil and corrupt imaginations. 
Thus it was with the accuſers of the 
criminal before us. When Jeſus bade 
him that was without ſin caſt the firſt 
ſtone at her, he gave their conſcience the 
alarm, and they had not power to reſiſt 
its rebukes. It may be ſuppoſed, that 


none of them had made themſelves ob- 


noxious to any public accuſation or trial ; 
but they found a fink of miquity, per- 
haps of impurity, in their own 

however it might be covered over from 
the eyes of men, and they retreated one 
by one to hide their remorſe and confu- 
So naturally does a guilty con- 
ſcience revolt, and ſet our fins in array 
againſt us, whenever any occaſion ariſes, 


that awakens thought and reflection. 


The ſurface indeed may be ſmooth, and 
the waters clear, while the filth lies un- 
diſturbed at the bottom; but upon any 
outward commotion or inteſtine ferment, 
the wicked is like a troubled ſea, when is 
caſleth up mire and dirt. There is no peace, 
faith my God, to the wicked. 
But though our Saviour was more diſ- 

poſed, in this inſtance, to condemn. the 
accuſers than the criminal; and thought 
fit to give a juſt. and effectual rebuke to 
their wicked malice and treachery ; you 
will {till reflect, that it was far from his 
intention to give any encouragement to 
the practice of fin upon this occaſion, 
ſince he is not only an enemy to ev 
kind and degree of wickedneſs in the 
action, but has laboured ta ſtifle it in its 
conception, and to root the very ſeeds of 
it, as far as poſſible, out of the heart of 
man. Indeed the corruption of men's 
hearts never impoſes ſo much upon their 
underſtanding, as when they endeavour / 
to detract from the guilt of fin, upon the 
authority of any hos or example they 

retend to find in the goſpel. . And yet 
. happy have men thought themſelves, 
if they could but contrive to make their 


* 


ſins fit eaſy upon their minds by this 


artifice ! | 
It is a common delufion of this kind, 
for men to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
{tings of conſcience, and the dread of fu- 
ture puniſhment, by giving to the moſt 
ſcandalous vices they daily commit, the 
Rr'3- tender 
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tender appellation of the fins of ee 
They quote our Saviour for ſaying, ? 


K 
ſpirit indeed is willing, but the fleſh is aweak ; 


and St. Paul for telling us, that though 
the mind it diſpoſed to ſerve the law of God, 


yet the fleſh * the maſtery, and will 


ſerve the law of fin. And will God be 
angry with us for thoſe fins, which, from 
the conſtitution of our nature, we muſt 
unavoidably commit ? Has he not given 
us paſſions, and are not thoſe eee 
frequently violent, and ſtrongly ſolicited 
and inflamed by many irreſiſtible tempta- 
tions that are thrown in our way? And 
as there is no deſire in the heart of man, 
which has not a correſpondent gratifica- 
tion provided for it, where can be the 
great harm of accepting the invitation, 
when nature itſelf has ſo largely provided 
the entertainment, and not only kindly 
invites us, but forcibly compels us to par- 
take of the feaſt ? | 

Under this comfortable argument, 
which grows ftronger and ſtronger the 
longer they have indulged — in 
ſin, they grow quite ſecure and eaſy in 
their vices, run into all manner of de- 
bauchery and riot without remorſe, at- 
tempt the chaſtity of the innocent, or 
throw themſelves into the arms of the 
proſtitute. But this ar 
concluſive it may be with the mere ſen- 
fual man, can never impoſe upon the ra- 
tional one. Our gracious Maſter has in- 


deed not denied us the temperate enjoy- 
ment of the good things of this life, and 


has laid us under no reſtraints in the uſe 
of them, but thoſe of prudence and vir- 
tue. And we have no reaſon to com- 
plain of theſe reſtraints, becauſe they ſe- 
cure our peace and improve our enjoy- 
ments: for nothing but an equitable mo- 
deration in our deſires and gratifications 
can ſecure the peace of the world, by al- 
lowing every man his juſt claim to a ſhare 
29 the advantages and comforts of it; as, 
on the contrary, an unreſtrained and ir- 
rational purſuit of pleaſures muſt always 
be injurious, in a greater or leſs degree, 
to the good order, and happineſs, and 
virtue of ſociety. This purſuit is like- 
wiſe deſtructive of our own happineſs, 
and is contrary to the very end we have 
in view: for ſenſual gratifications, in- 
dulged beyond the bounds of reaſon, 
transform the man into the brute, and 
eraſe out of his mind the very idea of that 
ſuperior happineſs which belongs to the 
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ment, however 
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rfection of his nature. When they are 
abitual and intemperate, they not only 
weaken the rational powers, but are de. 
ſtructive of the animal ones. They en. 
feeble our faculties, and nature itſelf ſinks 
under the excels. | : 
And can we ſuppoſe, that religion will 
allow in us the commiſſion of thoſe ſing 
which nature and reaſon reſtrain us from! 
Can that religion eſpecially, which waz 
inſtituted on purpoſe to deſtroy the works 
of the fleſh, and which expreſsly declares, 
that none but the pure in heart ſhall ſee God, 
be ſo inconſiſtent with itſelf, as to give 
licence and encouragement to ſenſuality 
and vice? Among the works of the fleſh 
St. Paul reckons adultery, fornication, un- 
cleanneſs, laſciviouſneſs, hatred, variance, 
wrath, ſtrife, envyings, murders, drunken. 
nejs, revellings, and fuch like. And every 
one of theſe ariſe immediately, or, by 
conſequence, from ſome natural paſſion ; 
and thoſe that are guilty of any of them, 
may plead the violence of the temptation, 
and the particular turn of the conſtitution 
and temperament ; but is there any al- 
lowance made for theſe, in the Apoſtle's 
judgment, when he declares, that they 
who do ſuch things, ſball not inherit the 
kingdom of God ? How can the infirmity 
of nature be made an excule for fin, when 
we are plainly told in the Scriptures, that 
Chriſt came into the world, to renew our 
nature, to heal our infirmities, and to 
ſupply the deficiency of our own ſtrength, 
by the ſtrength of his grace? That the 
weakneſs of our nature 1s not ſo great as 
the ſpirit of God is powerful; nor any 
temptations ſo ſtrong, but what his aid 
will enable us to reſiſt and overcome! 
That, if we earneſtly and continually alk 
of God the ſupplies of his grace, and ſin- 
cerely make uſe of the means which 
he has ordained for obtaining them, he 
will certainly beſtow them in a ſuffictent 
meaſure ? But if we do deſpite to the 
Spirit of Grace; if we deſire to have n0 
communication with him, but reject thole 
admonitions and repeated efforts of a- 
ſiſtance he frequently gives us even with. 
out aſking for, the fin lies at our own doof 
and our condemnation will be the heavit 
for that very infirmity of nature, which 
we took no care to correct, but, in de- 
fiance of the ditine goodneſs, did ever 
thing in our power to increaſe. : 
But the deceitfulneſs of fin has carried 
men into errors of ſtill more fatal conſe- 
QUENCE, 
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have endeavoured to make 
the patroneſs of vice, 


quence. 'Th 
religion itſe 


its Own principles. This they have 
2 by . the faith which it re- 
quires to ſuperſede the neceſſity of good 
works, or the mercy which it 2 . to 
ive the greater latitude to fin. A ccord- 
2 to theſe doctrines, the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation is this: „ The mercy of God 
is infinite ; the ſufferings of Chriſt have 
fatisfied his juſtice z receive him by faith, 
and live as you pleaſe ; either you cannot 
fin, or your fins will not be imputed.” 
God forbid, that the goſpel ſhould con- 
tain a ſcheme ſo favourable to a vicious 
and licentious life as this ! Faith in Chriſt, 
without doubt, denominates a Chriſtian, 
and entitles him to the privileges of re- 
demption. For he can have no title to 
pardon and ſalvation, who difowns the 
authority of the perſon that offers them, 
and rejects the diſpenſation under which 
they muſt be claimed. But this faith, if 
it be genuine, is the root of all virtue and 
goodneſs ; which it feeds, and nouriſhes, 
and carries to maturity. It is that which 
makes our good works acceptable to God, 
and gives them a title to a reward through 
the merits of our Redeemer. It ſanctiſies 
morality, but it does not alter its nature, 
or diſpenſe with its obligation. The 
moral law is a law to all mankind ; and 
the tranſgreſſion of it is ſin in the believer 
and unbeliever, the regenerate and un- 
regenerate z only with this difference, 
that it 18 the greater fin ia thoſe who have 
the beſt opportunity of knowing and doing 
their duty. The faith, which removes 
mountains, cannot remove the boundaries 
of virtue and vice: they are eſſentially 
and invariably diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, and no change of perſons or cir- 
cumſtances can e their nature. 
They muſt be the object of God's favour 
or diſpleaſure in a proportionate degree, 
wherever they are found; and, therefore, 
where vice prevails, all pretences to elec- 
tion are vain and preſumptuous; for it is 
impoſſible that any man can be the fa- 
vourite of God, fo long as he diſobeys 
the law of God. If we are ſaved by 
faith, it is the faith which produces good 
works, and ſanctiſies the fruit which it 
produces. And if it produces evil fruit, 
it is not the tree which Chrilt hath plant- 
ed. For he has expreſsly told us, that 
grapes will as ſoon grow upon thorns, and 
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figs upon thiſtles, as vice of any kind will 
grow upon the true faith of a Chriſtian. 
But ſhould the deluded ſinner fail in 
this notion, that faith not only excuſes, 
but purifies the immoral actions of a be- 
liever, he then has recourſe to the mercy 
of God, which extends, through the ſa- 
tisfaction of Chriſt, to the remiſſion of 
the fins of all that receive him. And th 
ſeem to think, that they pay a compli- 
ment to his mercy, when they multiply 
offences, that it may have the greater op- 
portumty of diſplaying itſelf in the par- 
don of them, for the ſake of his beloved 
Son. They continue in fin, that grace may 
abound. | 50 
When men will not part with their 
vices, and want to get rid of their fears, 
what ſtrange notions do they take up of 
the nature of the Chriſtian religion! 8 
fooliſhly do they endeavour to reconcile 
the two moſt irreconcileable things in the 
world, a ſtate of fin, and a ſtate of grace! 
Strange! that it ſhould ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive, that Chriſt 
ſhed his moſt precious blood, not to re- 
concile ſinners to God, but to reconcile 
God to fin, and that the kingdom of 
Satan ſhould be erected upon that merci- 
ful diſpenſation which was contrived' pur- 
olely to deſtroy it. The goſpel, we 
Look very well, is the gracious publica- 
tion of pardon to all who embrace it. But 
none can embrace it who do not repent 
of their ſins, and forſake them. It re- 
ures a ſtricter morality, and a greater 
Andtity of life, in all who are willing to 
claim the privileges of it; and it aggra- 
vates the guilt, and will increaſe the con- 
demnation, of every ſinner, whoſe conver- 
ſation is not agrecable to the purity of his 
profeſſion. No lay the blame of your 
iniquities and vices where it ought to be 
laid—upon the depravity of your own 
hearts: lay it, if you pleaſe, upon the 
corruption of your nature, which you will 
not aſk, which you will not ſuffer, the 
holy ſpirit of God to cleanſe and cure ; 
lay it upon the perverſe obſtinacy of your 
own will: but charge it not upon God; 
charge it not upon the Son of God, or 
upon his doctrine, that they have ever 
furniſhed you with any plea or pretence,. 
whereby any licence or .. encouragement ' 
is given to fin, or the leaſt hope of ſe- 
curity in the commiſſion of it. Read the 
goſpel from one end to the other, and 
you will find, that when grace and mercy 
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are offered to any tranſgreſſors, the con- 
dition of their pardon carries in it the 
ſame admonition as our Lord gave the 
woman, go, and ſin no more. | 
| Inſtances, no doubt, there are in Scrip- 
ture (and bleſſed be God for his great 
mercy !) of remiſſion granted to the 
worſt of ſins, and forgiveneſs to the moſt 


profligate ſinners. But in all theſe caſes, 


there appear the moſt evident tokens of a 

nitent and contrite heart. You have 
in the goſpel the repreſentation of a 
young man, who was grown impatient. of 
continuing under the reſtraint of good 
diſcipline, and the care of a prudent fa- 
ther. He wanted the aſſignment of his 

rtion, which he no ſooner got into his 


ands, but he travels into a far country; 


where, forgetting the ſober maxims of a 
virtuous education, and running head- 
long into all the faſhionable vices of the 
place, he aſſociated with looſe companions 
and harlots, and waſted his ſubſtance with 
riotous living, His extravagance and 
vices ſoon brought him to penury ; and 


his extreme penury and diſtreſs reſtored 
him to his ſenſes. And when he came to 


himſelf, he ſaid, How many hired ſervants o 
my father have bread enough and to ſpare, 
and I periſh with hunger ! I will ariſe and 
go to my father, and will ſay unto him, Fa- 
ther, I have ſinned againſt heaven and be- 
fore thee, and am no more worthy to be:call- 
ed thy ſon ; make me as one of thy hired ſer- 
vanis, Here you find a real change of 
the heart, and an entire reformation. 
Here was a truly humble and penitent 
diſpoſition 1n the returning prodigal ; and 
this he declared it to be, at his father's 


feet, with ſe!f-abhorrence and confuſion. 


of face. Whereupon his compaſſionate 
father took him into his arms, and put on 
him the beſt robe, and killed the fatted 
calf, and made a feaſt, with muſic and 
dancing, to celebrate this joyful event. 
But all this, you perceive, wad not barely 
for the return of the ſop, but for the re- 
covery of the ſinner ; for he had been dead, 
and was alive again, had been loft, aud was 
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You read likewiſe in the goſpel, of a 
woman, which was a ſinner 5 that is, 
one who had led a vicious and profligate 
fe; who, when Jeſus ſat at meat in one 
of the Phariſee's houſes, ſood at his feet 
behind him, <veeping, and began to waſh his 
feet with tears, and did wipe them evith the 
hairs f her head, and kiſſed his feet, and 
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anointed them with ointment. The tears, 
which this penitent ſhed in ſuch abun. 
dance, flowed from the trueſt ſorrow and 
contrition of heart; and it was upon that 
account that they did not flow in vain, 
She no ſooner heard where her Saviour 
was, but ſhe ran to him for help, and, 
with ſtreaming eyes and diſhevelled hair, 
wanted to know how ſhe might atone for 
her loſt innocence, and whether ſhe might 
hope for pardon. The bleſſed Jeſus, 
whoſe arms were always open to receive 
the returning ſinner, gave her the com- 
fort ſhe ſo much ſtood in need of; and 
told her, though her fins were many, that 
all the offences of her paſt life were for. 

iven ; and diſmiſſed her with this reviy. 
ing aſſurance, thy faith hath ſaved thee ; 
thy faith, which hath produced ſuch un- 
feigned repentance, hath ſaved thee ; yo 
in peace. 

n ſhort; if you ſearch the Scriptures 
for any palliatives or excuſes for ſin; for 
any thing that will leſſen the guilt of it; 
or the ſeverity of God's vengeance againſt 
it; or for any hopes of ſalvation, fo. long 
as you continue knowingly and wilfully in 


F the commiſſion of it, you will ſearch them 


in vain, You will find nothing there, 
but the moſt expreſs denunciations of in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guiſh, upon every ſoul of man that doeth evil ; 
upon every preſumptuous and incorri- 
gible offender, who vill be puniſhed with 
everlaſting deſirufion 2 the preſence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power, 
But if you ſearch in them to ſee what en- 
couragement 1s given to repentance, you 
will find ſuch earneſt calls, ſuch affect- 
ionate invitations to the greateſt ſinners, 
that they would be converted and live; 
and ſo many examples of ſuch as have 
been received to mercy and favour, as 
plainly ſhew, that there are no ſins too 
great for God to forgive, or for Chriſt to 
atone for, if they are truly repented of 
and forſaken. But they muſt be repent- 
ed of and forſaken, before the mercy of 
God, or the merits of Chriſt, can give 
you any aſſurance, any expectation of 
forgiveneſs, Seel ye, . . the Lord, 
while he may be found, call upon him quhile 
he is near, Let the wicked forſake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and 
let” him return unto the Lord, and he wilt 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, fit 


he will abundantly pardon, 


( 
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Faith the Baſis of all Chriſtian 
Virtues. 


:ched before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
Lene brit Church, April 29th, 1770. ] 4 
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2 PET. i. 5, 6, 7. 


Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, know- 
jedge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godli- 


to brotherly kindneſs, charity. 


u theſe words the Apoſtle has connect- 
Fea, in a regular and artificial grada- 
tion, all the ſeveral virtues that form the 
life, and complete the character, of a 
Chriſtian, They are not thrown toge- 
ther in a confuſed and diſorderly man- 
ner, but are judiciouſly placed in a pro- 
per and well-diſpoſed arrangement. The 
firſt link of the chain 1s fixed to the throne 
of God; and the reſt hang by each other, 
ſupporting, and being ſupported by thoſe 
to which they are immediately joined. 
This orderly aſſemblage is ſuggeſted to 
us by the etymology of the word in. 
eryioare 3 Which imports ſomething more 
than the bare addition of one virtue to 
another; it denotes the introduction of 
them in concert with, and in aid of each 


crown of virtues ; for ſo is the word og, 
(Ves cu xN. FiOavoce Heſych.) Ex- 
plained by Heſychius. The truth of this 
repreſentation will appear, by taking an 
cceecurate view of the virtues enumerated 
in my text in the order in which they lie. 

I. The firſt in the catalogue is faith ; 
which is laid down by the Kpolile as the 
principle upon which all that follow, in a 
due ſubordination, depend. But as we 
muſt be cautious and careful in eſtabliſh- 
ing a principle, which is made the great 
ſupport of all the eſſential duties of 
Chriſtianity, it concerns us to avoid all 
miſtakes in our notions of it ; and the 
more ſo, as faith is known to be a word 
that bears different ſenſes in the New 
Teſtament, Without -inquiring what 
ſenſes it does not bear in my text, I ſhall 
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that you may be ſure it is the true one, 
t. Peter himſelf ſhall explain it to you. 
In the firſt verſe of this chapter, he 
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neſs ; and to godlineſs, brotherly kindneſs ; and 


other, ſo as to form a complete circle or 


lay before you that which it does; and 


_ \ 


if 
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makes mention of the faith, which is 
common to all true Chriſtians, to whom _ 
he ſays it is alike precious; i. e. it equal- 
ly entitles them to its valuable claims and 
privileges; not through their own righteouſ- 
neſs, but through the righteouſneſs of God, 
and of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, The 
object of this faith, he tells us at the 
third and fourth verſes, are the exceeding 
great and precious promiſes, aſſured to us by 
the power of God, through the Enowwledge of 
Chriſt, by which we are called to glory and 
virtue, and are thereby made partalers of 
the divine nature. He then enumerates 
the virtues which are dependent upon this 
faith; and exhorts the brethren to uſe all 
diligence to make their calling and election 
ſure, by the practice of them; the never- 
failing conſequence and reward of which, 
will be an entrance into the everlaſting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt. 
We find the ſame notion of faith in St. 
Peter's firſt epiſtle. At the third verſe 
of the firſt chapter, he deſcribes the ſtate 
of Chriſtians to be that of thoſe, whom 
God, by his abundant mercy, had begotten 
again unto d lively hope, through the reſur- 
rection of Feſus Chriſt from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 


fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for us. 


The joys of heaven are here repreſented 
to be the objects of a Chriſtian's hope. 
But hope has its foundation im faith ; and 
the objects of both muſt be the ſame : for 
we mult believe a thing to be attainable, 
before we can hope to attain it. They 
are accordingly, at the twenty-firſt verſe, 
both joined together, and ſtand upon the 
ſame foundation, that of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection. For we are there ſaid to believe 
in God, who raiſed up Jeſus from the dead, 
and gave him glory, that our Ju and h 
might be in God. And, at the ninth verſe, 
he expreſsly declares the end, or ultimate 
aim of our faith to be the ſalvation of our 
ouls. By this it appears, that the faith, 
which is the foundation of virtue, is a 
firm reliance upon the promiſes of God, 
for the enjoyment of a bleſſed immortality 
made known to us by the revelation of 
the goſpel, procured through the right- 
eouſneſs, and aſſured to us by the reſur- 
tection, of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

This is the true faith of a Chriſtian, to 
which all the great and precious promiſes 
of the goſpel belong. All other interme- 
diate acts of faith are ſubordinate to this, 
which is the ultimate end and perfection 

of 
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of the goſpel; and they have no value, 
but as they lead to, and center in, this 
great and operative principle of religion. 
For although we believe Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah foretold and deſcribed in the an- 
cient prophecies ; though we believe him 
to be the eternal Son of God, whoſe 
power was made manifeſt to the world in 
ſigns and wonders and mighty works; 
though we receive the goſpel as an au- 
thentic relation of his ue and words and 
actions yet if theſe acts of faith did 
not open to us the proſpect of everlaſt- 
ing life, and direct our views and hopes 
towards the happineſs of heaven, our 
faith would be a mere ſpeculative amuſe- 
ment in matters wherein we had no con- 
cern, and from which we could receive 
no poſſible advantage. The ultimate 
faith of a Chriſtian therefore is that which 
terminates in the promiſes of God, and 
the glory which is hereafter to be re- 
vealed. | 
II. The Apoſtle having thus laid the 
baſis of the Chriſtian 12 in faith, he 
then directs us how to raiſe upon it the 
ſtructure of moral virtue. Acdd to your 
faith, virtue. Some expoſitors conſi- 
dering, that the original word A-«: often 
denotes military virtue, which confiſts 
in bravery and fortitude ; and that the 
Chriſtian ſtate 1s properly repreſented to 
be a ſtate of warfare, have confined it 
to this ſenſe. And the connection is 
well preſerved by it. For in times of 
trial and conflict, courage and conſtancy 
are neceſſary ſupports to faith, But 
others, and I think. truly, underſtand it 
in its more common and general ſenſe 
in which it is uſed by St. Paul, on a 
ſimilar occaſion, in his epiſtle to the 
Philippians, chap. 1v. ver. 8. where he 
recommends virtue at large, and diſtin- 
guiſhes the ſeveral branches of it in the 
_ ſame manner as St. Peter in my text 
will be found to do. 
The connection between faith and the 

general practice of virtue needs no illuſ- 
tration. For fince faith is a religious re- 
hance upon the promiſes of God, for the 
future poſſeſſion of a bleſſed immortality, 
made known to us by the revelation of 
the goſpel, and procured for us through 


the merits of Chriſt ; and fince the ſame 


goſpel declares holineſs and virtue to be 
the expreſs conditions upon which the 
promiſes of God are founded, it is evi- 
dent, that faith cannot be divided from 
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virtue; for it is not the faith of the gof. 

el, nor is it entitled to the rewards of it, 
if it be barren and unfruitful in the works 
of righteouſneſs. And in this connection 
the Chriſtian morality has a ſupport, which 
was wanting in all the moral ſyſtems of 
the philoſophers. They defined virtue, 
and diftinguiſhed the feveral ſpecies of it, 
with great exactneſs; 0 found it to 
be conſonant to nature and reaſon; and 
from this conſideration alone they de. 
duced our obligations to the practice of 
it. But was nature fo pure, or reaſon ſo 
perfect, as to want no additional enforce. 
ments in ſupport of virtue againſt the 
corruption of the one, or the weakneſ 
and inſtability of the other? This great 
omiſſion the goſpel has ſupplied ; and the 
exerciſe of faith, which fixes our depend. 
ence upon the promiſes of God, and our 
views upon the happineſs of heaven, will 
keep us ſteady and immoveable in the 
paths of virtue, ſo long as we loſe not 
fight of the great recompenſe of its re- 
ward. 

III. Knowledge is next introduced, in 
order to make our faith and virtue com- 
plete. This is properly an intellectual 
endowment, but yet, in the application 
of it, partakes of a moral nature. For we 
muſt know and underſtand our duty be- 
fore we can practiſe it. Knowledge has 
reſpe& both to faith and virtue; and the 
wrong and imperfe& notions that have 
been entertained concerning each of thele, 
and which have been very injurious to 
religion, ſhew the neceſſity of our being 
furniſhed with it in matters both of belict 
and practice. We muſt know the nature 
and object of our faith; otherwiſe, it 
will be an erroneous and deceitful guide: 
we muſt know the foundation of it, or, 
the grounds upon which it is built; other- 
wiſe, it will not be rational: we mult 
know the inſeparable connection that 
faith has with virtue; otherwiſe, it will 
be vain and uſeleſs, Knowledge 1s n0 
leſs neceſſary to give us right apprehen- 
ſions of the nature and power of virtue. 
Knowledge, in general, is acquired b) 
the contemplation of truth, and coufilts 
in an adequate perception of it. It 1 
neceſſary therefore to enable us to diſtiu- 

iſh real virtue from that which is only 
fach in opinion, and to fix the precile 
boundaries of moral truth and falſhood, 
For want of this, many qualities and ac- 


tions have becn deemed virtugus, which, 
In 
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zu truth, are of a contrary nature, and 
have been as detrimental and miſchievous 
to mankind; as the worſt of vices. —And 
knowledge likewiſe, which is the mother 
of prudence, is what muſt regulate the 
virtues themſelves. It is this which fixes 
them at their true point, that golden 
mean; where all the virtues arrive at their 
perfection; for if they fall ſhort of this, 
or go beyond it, they loſe their name and 
nature. But the knowledge we gain from 
revelation will carry us further. Having 
enlarged our views, and improved our 
diſcernment, in the contemplation of vir- 
tue; by laying the foundation of it in 
religion, it has ſtrengthened its obliga- 
tion, refined its nature, and extended its 
branches. — Place the principle of virtue, 
as the Heathen moraliſts did, in the rec- 
titude and decorum of action, and in 
ſocial relation only, making it to depend 
upon the ſenſe of right and wrong, and 
temporal advantage or diſadvantage, of 
worldly praiſe or blame; or, ſuperadd 
to theſe motives, which the goſpel does 
by no means reject, the fear of God, 
and a rehance upon his promiſes for the 
certain and ineſtimable rewards of virtue 
in a future ſtate, and ovr obligations to 
the practice of it will riſe in the ſame pro- 
portion, as divine ſanctions are ſuperior 
to human.—The goſpel has likewiſe re- 
fined and exalted the nature - of virtue. 
For it is there repreſented as a tranſcript 
from him who is the great archetype of 
all goodneſs 3 and it digniſies human na- 
ture by an affimilation to the divine. It 
revives in us the image of our Maker, 
by taking poſſeſſion of the heart, and 
making it its repoſitory. It extends to 
the regulation of our very thoughts and 
defires ; for the ſeeds of corruption mult 
be rooted out of our minds, before we 
can arrive at that ſtate of virtuous per- 
fection, which the goſpel requires. But 


revealed knowledge has moreover intro- 


duced to our acquaintance a new train of 
the moſt amiable virtues, to which they 
muſt be ſtrangers, whoſe actions are re- 
gulated, how wiſely ſoever, by a regard 
ON relations and concerns of this life 
only. 
ſider ourſelves as pilgrims and ſojourners 
in this world, whoſe inheritance is in a 
better, —reſignation to the will of God; 
complacency and humility ; æquanimity, 
unruffled by provocations and injuries; 
forbearance and forgiveneſs; meekneſs, 
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For when we have learned to con- 
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gentleneſs, and goodneſs ; contentment 
and patience z moderation of defires ; and 
a generous contempt of every thing that 
interferes with our views and hopes of 
immortality ;—all theſe will be adopted 


by us, as the genuine virtues and the 


lar ornaments of the Chriſtian ſtate. 


By theſe remarks it appears, that our 


knowledge of virtue muſt take in the 


confideration of its nature, obligation, 
and extent. In this laſt reſpect, it will 
be of ;farther uſe to us, by giving us a 
diſtinct and comprehenfive diviſion of its 
ſeveral branches. For it is this diſtribu» 
tion of the virtues, according to the rules 
of ſcience, lich forms them into a re- 
gular ſyſtem, and at once lays open to 
our view the whole compaſs of moral 
duty. We are not at liberty to ſuppoſe, 
that the virtues which follow are intro- 
duced by the Apoſtle in a careleſs and 
confuſed manner, when they are evident» 
ly claſſed under the general diſtinction of 

rſonal virtues, of thoſe which have God 
for their obje&, and of ſuch as relate to 
man. And there is no impropriety in 
giving the perſonal virtues the firſt place 
in the catalogue. For to know elves 
is the primary eſſential knowledge, upon 
which the knowledge of our relation to 
other beings, and the duties that ariſe 
from it, which take in the whole com- 
paſs of morality, depend. 

IV. The perſonal virtues are coms 
prized under the general denomination of 
temperance and patience. The knows» 
ledge of ourſelves will naturally lead us 
to temperance z or as the original word 
iyzeatraa properly ſignifies, the command 
and government of ourſelves in the uſe 
and enjoyment of the good things of this 
life. For if we know that our paſſions 
and appetites are eager in the purſuit of 
ſuch gratifications as are ſuited to their 
— cravings, we know likewiſe 
that we are in poſſeſſion of a ſuperior fa- 
culty, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over 
and control their irregularities and ex- 
ceſs. And we ſhall think it fit and right, 
that a blind impulſe, which has no power 
of ſelf-reftraint, ſhould be put under the 
conduct of reaſon, From knowing our- 
ſelves, we ſhall likewiſe know the advan» 
tages of a, regular ſelf-government. Our 
frame and conſtitution require it, in or- 
der to preſerve the vigour and ha 
of our faculties both in body and min 
It is this which gives us the true enjoy- 

ment 
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ment of life, and is the parent of health, 
and peace, and joy.—Beyond this, the 
& of ourſelves ſuppoſes the know- 
ledge of our origin and dependence; 
from which the perſonal virtues receive 
a ftronger enforcement and obligation. 
For we muſt be accountable for our con- 
duct to our maker and governor: and it 
is the will of him who made us rational 
creatures, that we ſhould act agreeably 
to reaſon. So that it is not left to our 
own prudence and diſcretion, whether we 
will retain the command of ourſelves or 
not; but it is a matter of ſtrict duty; 


and whenever we deviate in our _— 
0 


vernment from the rule of right reaſon, 
we tranſgreſs the law of God.— But this 
claſs of virtues is ſtill further improved, 
and receives an additional force, by the 
knowledge we gain from revelation. For 
as we are thereby taught, that our bodies 
are the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe 
reſidence prepares and fits us for immor- 
tality; we muſt neceſſarily cleanſe our 
hearts from all evil and corrupt affections, 
and furniſh them with the virtues of tem- 
perance and fobriety, continence and 
chaſtity, moderation of defires and purity 


of thoughts, before they can be qualified 


for the reception of this heavenly gueſt, 
and be honoured with the habitation of 
God through the ſpirit. 

V. Was this world the conſtant and 
unvaried ſcene of a regular enjoyment of 
the bleſſings of life, temperance, in its 
. ſignification, would be the 
only perſonal virtue we ſhould have oc- 
caſion to put in practice. But the great 
and various troubles and misfortunes, in- 
cident to our nature and ſituation, have 
made patience a neceſſary and uſeful vir- 
tue. This is no other than the right go- 
vernment of ourſelves in adverlity, as 
temperance 1s in proſperity. In lighter 
afflictions the ſpirit of a man may ſuſtain 
his infirmities ; but when the trial is ſe- 
vere, how is this command of ourſelves to 
be acquired; where is this difficult virtue 
of patience to be learned? Our natural 
fortitude will fail us, when it has itſelf no 
ſupport ; when we look around us, and 
there is no remedy to be found without; 
when we ſearch our own ſpirit, and there 
is no conſolation from within. Our ſuf- 
ferings will beat down the powers of na- 
ture and reaſon, and fink us into the mi- 
ſeries of deſpair. Nevertheleſs, our caſe 
is not deſperate : there is ſtill a remedy 
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his reward, will be his 1 and com- 
canq 


introduced by the Apoſt 


fact is certain, that thoug 


to be found in patience ; but it muſt be 
in Chriſtian patience ; and this is ng 
where to be learned but in the rudimentz 
of the goſpel. For the good Chriſtian is 
there taught to conſider afflictions not 
merely as natural evils, but as the chaſ. 
tiſements of our Heavenly Father; in. 
flicted for the correction of fin, or for the 
trial and improvement of virtue. And 
when he ſees afflictions in this light, a 
patient reſignation to the will of God, 2 
confidence in the divine protection, and a 
view to the increaſe of the recompenſe of 


fort, and make him more 
in all the fiery trials of adverſity. 
VI. This ſhews the intimate connec. 
tion and union that patience has with 
piety; and therefore * is next 
e in its due place 
and order. The original word vu 
denotes the reverence, adoration, and ho- 
nour we owe to the Supreme Being, on 
account of the ſeveral relations we ſtand 
in to him. The good Centurion Corne- 
lius is ſaid to have been b, a man of 
piety, and one that feared God. This 
is the character of a truly religious man, 
And therefore godlineſs, or the fear of 
God (which is an equivalent expreſſion) 
comprehends all the offices of piety, all 
the religious duties which are due to God, 


as the maker of all things, rd ff of all 


ucror 


men, and the father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. 
has enlarged this 


ewiſe, and made it 


Chriſtian knowledge 
branch of duty 15 


more fruitful. The light of reaſon had 


diſcoyered to thoſe few, who would ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be guided by it, the 
being and attributes of God; whom they 
found in his works, and acknowledged 
him to be their father and governor, 
preſerver and benefactor. The duties 


ariſing from theſe relations are obvious, 


and eaſy to be deduced. And yet the 
h they knew 
God, they honoured him not, as God, 
neither obeyed him, nor did they worſhip 
him in the manner that the purity and 
holineſs of his nature required. How 
much then are we indebted to the goſpel, 
which has confirmed and publiſhed to the 
whole world the true principles of na- 
tural religion in this its primary and fun- 
damental article; has taught us to pay a 
reaſonable ſervice to our Maker in ſpirit 
and in truth ; and has moreover included 


all the virtues in that ſervice, by making 


them 
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duties, and referring the obligation 
yrs to the ſupreme author of every 


E py work? But the goſpel has gone 
rth 


er, and has diſcovered to us a new 
relation we in to God, as our re- 
deemer. For all the duties (including 
thoſe of a poſitive nature) which grati- 
tude and il len can pay, in return for 
the moſt amazing 3 of infinite 
d love, as an offering accept- 
reg dy 1 . 5 
ferrour of devotion muſt ſanctify, are 
bound upon us by the goſpel, and make 
an eſſential part of Chriſtian morality. 
The virtues that follow and cloſe the 
train are the ſocial ones. And theſe have 
a neceſſary connection with piety; for 


I he who loveth God muſt love his brother 


la. If we conſider ourſelves as Chriſ- 
tians and the children of God by adop- 
tion and grace, united by one ſpirit, un- 
der one common Lord and Maſter, par- 
takers of the ſame redemption, and hens 
of the ſame ſalvation, brotherly love and 
kindneſs cannot be ſeparated from ſuch 
an intimate relation and conjunction, 
And if we conſider God as the common 


children with the tenderneſs and affec- 
tion of a father, and is kind even to the 


diſobedient and unthankful, we mult 


break the ties of our own relation to him, 
if we are not kind and tender towards 
thoſe who are the children of God; if 
we do not cultivate a ſpirit of univerſal 
benevolence and charity. Add therefore 
to godlineſs, firſt of all, brotherly kind- 
neſs— piνννον , or the love of our Chriſ- 
tian brethren. For this appellation is, in 
the New Teſtament, appropriated to 
Chriſtians. = 9 | 5 

VII. The relation, that Chriſtians ſtand 
in to one another, produces ſo intimate a 
union, that it is compared by St. Paul to 
that which ſubſiſts between the members 
of the ſame natural body ; wherein one 
common ſenſation 1s diffuſed throughout 
the whole, and if one e. all the 
members ſuffer with it; and if one member 
rejoice, all, the members rejoice evith it. 
And our Saviour illuſtrates it by the union 
of the branches in a vine, which, deriv- 
ing their, ſuſtenance from the ſame root, 


Theſe compariſons ſhew, not only that 
it is unreaſonable, but that is is unnatural 
and.impoffible, for thoſe who are mem- 
bers of the body of Chriſt, and are ac- 


father of mankind, who embraces all his 


are all partakers of one common life. 
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tuated by the true ſpirit of his religion, 
ever to be wanting in fellow-feelin 4 
in affection and kindneſs towards their 
Chriſtian brethren. For this reaſon, our- 
blefſed Saviour has declared love to be 


the diſtinguiſhing badge and characteriſtic 


of the Chriſtian profeſſion ; ſo that he 
who divides his intereſt from that of the 
community, and breaks that bond of 
union which holds it together in one ſpi- 
rit, under one head, has in effect de- 
tached himſelf from it, and is no longer- 
a branch of the ſame heavenly vine, no- 
longer a member of the ſame ſpiritual 
body. The nature of this union is dif- 
ferent from, and ſuperior in kind to, an 

other. By the ſpirit of Chriſt, which 
diffuſes itſelf through all the members of 
his church militant and triumphant, it 
connects us not only with all his faithful 


followers upon earth, but with the bleſſed 


ſaints in heaven. It reſults from the re- 
lation that ſpirits immortal, joint heirs. 
of one common ſalvation, have to each 
other; and is a fpiritual and facred 
union, which neither death nor time can 
diſſolve, 

VIIL. But as an intimate union in ſe- 
parate ſocieties, eſpecially when they are 
diltinguiſhed by peculiar privileges and 
honours, is apt to produce a diſregard 
and contempt of all other men, who have 
not the ſame pre-eminence of diſtinction, 
the apoſtle has added charity, or univer- 
ſal benevolence, as a proper ſupplement 
to brotherly love ; and with this he cloſes 
the catalogue of Chriſtian virtues. —Cha- 
rity, in this ſenſe, comprehends all the 
ſocial. virtues which depend upon our 
relation to one another as men, connect- 
ed by various ties in this life. And this 
relation, at the ſame time that it takes in 
all mankind, ſubſiſts betwixt Chriſtians 
themſelves. Hence ariſe the natural du- 
ties of parental, filial, and conjugal re- 
lation; and thoſe which we owe to our 
neighbours, or to all men, with whom 
we have any intereſt or concern. To 
theſe we muſt perform all acts of huma-» 
nity, benevolence, and kindneſs, as the 
relation is more near or remote, and as 
dur reſpective ſituations and cireumſtances 
require. No claſhings of intereſt, no 


difference of religious opinions, no dif- 


tinctions of country or party, will exempt 
us from theſe. So general is the goſpel 
law of good-will towards men, = it 
extends to our very enemies. It requires 
F us 
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us to forgive their injuries, and as far as 
prudence, the guide of every virtue, 
will permit, to retaliate them with bene- 
ficence. But the deſcription given of 
charity by St. Paul, will beſt ſhew the 
nature and extent of this virtue. Cha- 
rity ſuffereth long and is lind; charity en- 
wvieth not ; charity vaunteth not itſelf ; is 
not puſſed up 3 doth not behave itſelf un- 
ſeemly 5 ſeeketh not her own ; is not eaſily 
provoked; thinketh no evil 5 rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things ; believeth all things ; 
h all things; -endureth all things. 

ow extenſive is this virtue, and how 


fruitful of bleſſings to mankind ! It cuts 


up by the root all the cauſes of conten- 
tion and miſchief, It drives from the 
heart of man, pride, hatred, and envy ; 
impatience and anger, peevith animoſities, 
ſuſpicions and jealouſies. It plants in the 
room of them, the love of truth and 


Juſtice; integrity, equity, and moderation; 
Tindneſs and forbearance ; candour and 
condeſcenſion; a courteous diſpofition, 
and a decent, and obliging behaviour. 
Thus does our religion endeavaur to 
ſecure, by this excellent -and comprehen- 
five virtue of charity, the good order and 
peace and happineſs of this world, whillt 
it opens to us the proſpect of a better. 
I have now. gone through the ſeveral 
virtues enumerated. in my text, which 
form a complete and perfect ſyſtem of 
the Chriſtian morality; and I have en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that they are judi- 
ciouſly ranged, by an artificial gradation, 
in a regular dependance one upon ano- 
ther. Ie has indeed generally been allow- 
ed, that the Apoſtle's eee Dawn of vir- 
tues is complete; but I think ſufficient 
attention has not been given to the pro- 
prey of their order and diſpoſition. It 
s been my principal aim to do juſtice to 
the Apoſtle in this point, without offering 
any violence to the ſtrict and proper ſenſe 
of the words, or forcing them to an un- 
natural connection. 
This connection may perhaps be further 
Muſtrated and confirmed, by comparing 
St. Peter's ſyſtem of Chriſtian morality 
with that of St. Paul's before mentioned, 
as he has given it us at the 8th verſe of the 
4th chapter of his epiſtle to the Philip- 
pians. (In the foregoing chapter (vid. 
verſe 9, 10, 14.), he has laid the fame 
foundation of a Chriſtian's life and con- 


_ verſation, as St. Peter has done, in faith 3 


4 4 


and diſcovery of truth, is that which muſt 


* 


and, in like manner, he makes the gloric 
of a future ſtate the object of it. Upon 
this foundation he builds his ſyſtem of 
moral virtues in the” following order: 
Whaiſoever things are true, and a and 
Juſt, and pure theſe we are to think upon 
and regard as the eſſential duties gf 
Chriſtianity : And whatſoever things ar, 
lovely and of good repbrt, theſe are the 
ornamental graces of it. By truth St. 
Paul denotes the general nature of virtue; 
moral truth and virtue being one and the 
ſame thing. For truth in ſpeculation is 
virtue in practice. And therefore knoy. 
ledge, which confiſts in the perception 


lead us to virtue. He then reſolves the 
22 idea of virtue into its ſeveril 
pecies, comprized under the terms, 
honeſt, juſt, and pure. It would be im- 
poſſible not to ſee that this diviſion com. 
prehends the three great branches of duty, 
which relate to God, to man, and to our. 
ſelves, did not the wrong tranſlation of the 
word o+:uvzx (honeſt) miſlead us, and 
prepoſterouſly introduce a very illogical 
diſtribution of the Apoſtle's ſubject It 
properly denotes, in this place, * 
things are the object of religious venera- 
tion. For this agceptation of the word, 
we have the authority of Heathen, Jewiſh, 
and Chriſtian writers, who frequently uſe 
it as an appellation belonging to the molt 
ſolemn acts and myſteries 0 Non, to 
the laws, to the temple, and to the name 
of God. In this ſenſe it anſwers to the 
eo, of St. Peter. They are both 
derived from the ſame root ; and though 
they both admit a latitude of conſtruction, 
yet in their ſtrict and original ſignification, 
which we have no reaſon to depart from, 
they are deſcriptive of ſome a a or 
devout act, performed with an intention 
to honour God thereby. The foundation 
therefore of virtue, and the diviſion of it 
into its ſeveral ſpecies, is the ſame in both 
the Apoſtles. . For though the words are 
different, yet in their extended ſenſe they 
are of the ſame import. For as hrother- 
ly love and charity evidently oblige us to 
all acts of juſtice, ſo juſtice extends to all 
acts of brotherly love and. charity; for 
all men have, in a due proportion, a {trict 
right and claim to theſe; and it is an act 
of injuſtice not to pay them their dues, 
as different relations and circumſtances 
require. And purity bears a ſenſe equl. 
valeat to that of temperance. Tor, 1 
4 


' I ces in pleaſures of any kind, in- 
8 confiltent with a regular ſelf-government, 
f are ſenſuality : and all ſenſuality, in the 


N account, is impurity and pollu- 
2 all the Cate . 
will range themſelves alike under the cor- 
reſpondent branches of the general divi- 
ſion of each of the Apoſtle's tyſtems. St. 
Paul indeed ſeems to have given his 
virtues an additional 1mprovement, by 
requiring the embelliſhment of that de- 
corum and grace which are neceſſary to 
make virtue amiable and attractive. But 


i this improvement, e not expreſſed by 
n St. Peter, 18 neceſſarily implied. For, 


from Chriſtian virtue. For whoſoever is 
poſſeſſed of the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
ud duly cultivates the virtues that are 

culiar to it, will, of courle, have his 
mind and manners framed to gentleneſs 
and decency, to grace and goodneſs ; and 


2 that behaviour, which 1s formed by the 
he heart, and is the natural reſult of all 
nd thoſe lovely virtues, , which make up the 
al train of charity, will have more genuine 


cefulneſs in 1t, will be more engagin 
— amiable, than its eee e en 
conſiſts in appearances only, is acquired 
by art, and is oftentimes falſe and de- 
ceitful. 

Thus have theſe two great Apoſtles, 
concurring in the ſame general plan, and 
in a ſimilar diſpoſition of the parts, raiſ- 
ed upon a ſolid foundation a complete 
and beautiful ſtructure of moral virtue in 
juſt ſymmetry and proportion. It is our 
duty, and it will be our happineſs, to 
contemplate this regular and comprehen- 
five ſyſtem of virtues; to fix them in our 
memories and minds, and to tranſcribe 


"mM 

* them into our practice. There is a mu- 
ion tual connection betwixt them, and a de- 
ion pendence one upon another. We can- 
f it not leave a ſingle virtue of the ſcale, 
oth without breaking the chain that reaches 
are from heaven to earth, and by which we 
hey muſt aſcend from earth to heaven. After 
1er- we have waſhed away our fins by repent-- 
d to ance, it is the integrity and uniformity 
all of a virtuous conduct, that muſt raiſe us 
for. to Chriſtian perfection, and entitle us to 
rict the prize of our high calling. We can 
act build our hopes of it upon no other found- 
ues, ation than that which is laid, namely, 
Aces faith in Chriſt Jeſus ; and if faith is our 
qui- guide to virtue, virtue will lead us to 


glory. 
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in truth, it 18 an appendage. inſeparable - 


of any reſurrection. 
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SERMON KX. 
A proper ReſurreQion of the Body, 
the primitive Faith of God's 
People from the earlieſt Ages. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
Chriſt Church, Feb. z6th, 1772.] 


MaTTHew, xxii. 31, 32. 


But as touching the reſurrection of the dead, have 


younot read that which was ſpoken unto you by 
God, ſaying; I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob ? God 
is'not the God of the dead, but of the living. 


as Satlducees, it is well known, were 

a ſect among the Jews, who denied 

the reſurrection of the dead. This error 
ſeems to have been founded in- other 
wy notions which they had adopted, 
namely, that no Scriptures had authority 
to eſtabliſh any doctrines which were not 
contained in the writings of Moſes ;- and 
that in theſe no diſcovery had been made 
It appears, by St. 
Matthew's narrative, that ſome of this 
ſect came to encounter our Saviour upon 
this point of doctrine; and imagined, no 
doubt, that they ſhould puzzle him with 
an argument, which, according to their 
notions of a reſurrection, ſeemed a very 
ſhrewd one. It was that of a woman 
having had ſeven huſbands in her fe- 


time; the queſtion was, whoſe wife ſhe 


ſhould be in the reſurrection? Here again 
was another miſtake ; for they ſuppoſed 
that, if there was any ſuch thing as ano- 
ther world, men would carry with them 
into it the ſame paſſions, appetites, and 
affections, as were natural to them-1n this ; 
and that ſenſual gratifications were to 
make the chief part of their happineſs 
there. | | | 

All theſe errors our bleſſed Lord, in 
his reply, takes upon him to correct. In 
doing this, he firſt lays open to them the 
ſource of their fundamental and capital 
miſtake, in rejecting the doctrine of a 
reſurrection. Te do err, ſays he, not 


knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 


God. Which words, with thoſe that 


follow, may be thus illuſtrated. ' If God 


has power to raiſe the dead to life again, 
and has declared that he will raiſe them, 
then this article of faith is eſtabliſhed upon 
a ſure foundatian, - Of the former vou 

| * a ele 
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can have no reaſonable doubt; for to 
make a man originally- dut of the duſt of 
the earth, and to raiſe him up again out 
of the ſame duſt, are evidently ſimilar acts 
of the ſame power. Of the latter you 
have the evidence not only of the Scri 

tures, which you reject in this caſe with- 
out cauſe, but even of thoſe which you 
admit ; as I ſhall preſently ſhew you. In 
the mean time I muſt obſerve, that you 


are greatly miſtaken in your notion of a 


reſurrection. The relations which are 


neceſſary in this life will have no place in the 


next: the faculties of man will be there 
ſuited to his ſituation; and he will be like 
the angels of God in heaven, 2 un- 
dergone ſuch a change both of ſoul and 
body, as will qualify him for the ever- 
laſting enjoyment of celeſtial happineſs. 
And the reality of this future ſtate, which 
you diſbelieve, you may collect from the 
writings even of Moſes himſelf. Con- 
ſider che words which were ſpoken unto 
you, or for your information, by God, 


when he ſaid, I am the God of Abraham, 


and the God of Iſaac, and the God of 


Jacob. Theſe words 2 denote an 
eminent degree of God's favour and 
bleſſing beſtowed, or intended to be beſtow- 
ed, upon theſe patriarchs. But it docs 
not appear, that they were diſtinguiſhed 
by worldly bleſſings in ſuch a manner, as 
to give a reaſon to think them, in this 
reſpect, the peculiar favourites of Heaven. 
'They had in this world as great a ſhare 
of trouble and afflictions as other men. 
One of them in particular declared, in his 
old age, few and evil, or unhappy, have 


| the days of my life been. The happineſs, 


therefore, which theſe righteous men 
found not upon earth, muſt have been 
reſerved for them in a better country, 
that is, an heavenly, Immortality mult 
have been the object of their views, and 
the intended reward of their faith : for God 
is not the God of the dead; who had a 
ſhort, temporal, painful exiſtence z but of 


 the.living, who ſhall exiſt in happineſs for 


ever. 

Here then. you have the great moral 
argument for a flate of future retribution, 
ariſing from the inſufficiency and defects 
of it in this life, confirmed and-authenti- 
cated by the declaration of God himſelf. 
And we muſt allow the argument to be as 
clear as it is deciſive for a future ſtate of 
retribution. But the thing to be proved 
vas, the reſurrection of the body; of 
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* Se. VII, 
which the ment is not a direct progf 
if the ſouls 1 are ſuppoſed to urvive 
them, and are capable of conſtituting ſuch 
a ſelf-conſcious perſonality as will ubje& 
them to rewards or puniſhments here. 
after. This, we know, was the opinion 
of ſome of the. philoſophers, who reject. 


ed the notion of a reſurre&ion with 
ſcorn. To theſe, therefore, eur Saviour 


* 


argument for it would have been by no 


means concluſive. But it was concluſive 


to thoſe who thought the doctrine of 3 


future ſtate to be inſeparably connected 
with that of the reſurrection. And of the 
reality of this connection the Jews, at the 
time of our Saviour's appearance, were 
univerſally perſuaded. And not only ſo, 
but the ſame 3 had prevailed 
among the people of God, from the earli. 
eſt ages of the world. | 

It will be no improper employment of 
our time, as it will be an 4lluftration and 
confirmation of our Saviour's argument, 
if we endeavour to inveſtigate the origin 
of this notion, and to learn what founda- 
tion it ſtands upon in holy writ. 

It cannot, with any degree of proba 
bility, be ſuppoſed, that the doctrine of a 
reſurrection took its rife from any imagi- 
nation or conception of man. It is a 
thing contrary to all ſenſe and expe 
rience. Death has [reigned over all men 
from the beginning of the world, and will 
reign, as long as the world ſhall endure. 
And of all that are gone down to the 
grave, no one ever was known to return, 
nor was it ever ſurmized that any will 
return, from any poſſible effort of nature. 
Nature indeed has furniſhed us with 
hopes, and reaſon with a perſuaſion, hat 
the ſpirit will return unto God <vho gat 
it. But of the doctrine of the reſurrection 
of the body, nature has no ſupport, and 
reaſon 1s bewildered in the contempla- 
tion of it. We muſt therefore neceſſarily 
conclude, that the reſurrectionof the body, 
which nothing in nature could lead men 
to the diſcovery of, and therefore could 
make no principle of natural religion, 
muſt have been revealed by God him- 
ſelf. And if it is a certain truth, as it 
will appear to be, that as far back as we 
can trace any notices of the belicf of 4 
future ſtate, we ſhall find the belief of 3 
reſurrection united with it, it may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed, that this mode of fu | 
ture exiſtence was firſt revealed to Adam, 


and preſerved as a tradition received 12 
f . eir 


— 
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eir firſt parent by the patriarchs and the 
. people of God. Nor did it reſt 
upon tradition only; aſſurances of it hav- 
ing been renewed at diftant times, to ſe- 
veral eminent and holy men, before the 
jnſtitution of the Jewiſh common-wealth, 
and during the continuance of it. Let 
us then proceed to inquire what light the 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament (for to 
theſe we muſt have recourſe ) have thrown 
upon this ſubject. g | | 
And in this arp we muſt be allow- 
ed in ſome caſes to follow our Saviour's 
manner of reaſoning, by arguing from 
inference rather than from expreſs and 
ſitive declarations. And this conceſſion 
muſt be particularly claimed in the diſ- 
covery of the notices, ſuppoſed to be 
iven to our firſt parent of a reſurrection. 
he ſupport of this ſuppoſition will reſt 
upon wigs is recorded 1n the third chap- 
ter of Geneſis, where we have the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon Adam, and the allevia- 
tion of it, immediately after his fall. 
When God made known to Adam the 
puniſhment of his diſobedience, he tells 
him, that he was taken out of the ground 
that duſt he was, and that he ſhould re- 
turn to duſt, Here then the' diſſolution 
and deſtruction of the body are denounced 
in the very words of the ſentence. 
there is likewiſe an alleviation of the ſen- 
tence, and a conſolation to be derived 
from it, which muſt therefore neceffarily 
have a reſpect to the ſentence itſelf. The 
ſerpent, the great ſeducer, had beguiled 
man; but he is told, that he would have 
no reaſon to triumph in the ſucceſs of his 


ced of the woman, whoſe heel he would 
bruiſe, but who ſhould bruiſe his head ; 
which phraſes denote the former to be a 
curable, however envenomed, the latter 
to be an incurable and fatal wound. 
Whether Adam underſtood the full im- 
port of theſe remarkable words—by 
whom, and by what'wonderful means the 
wound of man would be healed, and the 
ſerpent's treache avenged—we have no 
authority from cb to determine. 


2 But if they were intended to afford any 


conſolation to him in his forlorn and 
wretched condition (and leſs than this 
cannot be ſuppoſed), what is it that he 
could colle& from them ? (He was ſen- 
tenced to gain his bread by labour, and 
to eat it with, ſorrow, and to lie down in 
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gulle for he would find an enemy in the _ 


the duſt at the end of a miſerable life.) the very purpoſe * 3 their 
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What cure was there for death? or what 
comfort could he find in any other re- 
flection, than in having the hopes of life 
being reſtored to him? And what notion 
could he have of the reſtoration of life, 
but of its being the reſtoration of the li- 
ing man, by the re-uaion of the ſoul and 


body, in the ſame manner as his nature 


was at firſt conſtituted? And it muſt not 
eſcape our obſervation, that when God 
made known. to Adam, that death was 
the puniſhment of his diſobedience, he 
puts him in mind: of his origin, and tells 
bim, that he was taken out of the ground 
that duſt he wwas, and that he ſhould re- 
turn to duſt. This explanation of his ex- 
iſtence might afterwards lead him natu- 
rally to reflect, that it evidently carried 
in it the ſtron aſſurance, that the ſame 
Divine power which at firſt animated 
the lifeleſs duſt, could moſt certainly re- 
animate it in the fame manner. From 


© theſe conſiderations it may, I think, be 


reaſonably ſuppoſed, that if Adam had 
any aſſurances given him of a reſtoration 
to life, which was the only conſolation he 
could receive under the ſentence of death, 
they were imparted to him under the 
notion and expectation of the reſurrection 
of the body, and the re- union of the body 
and foul. | | 

If our firſt parent was poſſeſſed of the 
knowledge of this important truth, u 
which his own hopes and thoſe of all his 
poſterity muſt depend, we cannot 1 
that he would ſuffer it to die with him, 
but that he would carefully make it known 
to his children, and A it to his de- 
ſcendants as the moſt precious and valu- 
able diſcovery, which alone could make 
them amends for the miſery and deſtruc- 
tion he had entailed upon them; But 
whatever care might have been taken to 
communicate this doctrine, we ſoon find 
that it was not duly attended to, nor 
long remembered. For we read, that 
when men began to multiply upon the 
earth, impiety and irreligion kept pace 
with the increaſe of mankind, ſo as to 
corrupt the ſons of God even thoſe who 
had received this original principle of a 
religious faith. There were ſome hows 
ever of the race of Seth who preſerved 
their faith and integrity. And among 
theſe there is one in particular, who 
ſeems to have been a ſign given to this 
ſenſual and unbeheving generation, for 


ky 


minds 
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minds the ſenſe of a future ſtate, under 
the form in which it had been revealed 
to our firſt parent. Enoch was tranſlated 
without. paſſing through the gates of 
death, in teſtimony of the efficacy of that 
faith by which he walked with God. 
And this tranſlation was an unexception- 
able evidence to the unbelievers of thoſe 
days, that there is a reward in another 
ate for the righteous. And not only ſo, 
but it was at the ſame time a direct proof 
and a memorial, that the bodies as well 
as the ſouls of men are capable of being 


admitted into the manſions of the bleſſed ; 


and that it was the purpoſe of the 
Almighty, that the entire man, both in 
bod —_ ſoul, ſhould be received into 
thoſe everlaſting habitations. Why Enoch 
was tranſlated alive and not raiſed from 
the dead, which may ſeem to be a proof 
more directly in point of the thing ſup- 
poſed to be intended, there is an obvious 
reaſon : as the great Redeemer was to be 
the author, ſo he muſt of neceſſity have 
been the firſt-fruits of the reſurrection to 
a life immortal. : | 
But convincing and alarming as this 
wonderful, event was, ſuch is the un- 
happy ſtate of things, that when infidelity 
and vice give ſtrength to each other, 
divine revelations of every kind are diſ- 
regarded. Even the judgments of God, 
how dreadful ſoever they may be, will not 
make any laſting impreſſion upon the 
hearts of men. For in a few ages after 
the deluge, there were but a ſmall num- 
ber that were found faithful among the 
deſcendants of Noah. The moſt illuftri- 
ous of theſe was Abraham. And God 
was pleaſed to confirm his faith, by-giv- 
ing him a more diſtin& view of the reſur- 
rection to life, than had been given per- 
. haps to any of 912 4 po | 
| had revealed to Abraham, that 
in bis ſeed, all the nations and families of 
the earth ſhould be blefjed ; and that the 
rſon, through whom this bleſſing would 
conveyed from him, was his ſon Iſaac. 
Yet he is commanded: to ſacrifice this 
very fon of his affections and hopes, while 
he was a youth, and before he had any 
offspring ; and he readily obeys the com- 
mand. And a very rational a& of obe- 
dience it was in one who had frequent 
intercourſes by viſions, appearances, and 
revelations with the Almighty God; and 
who had. received this very ſon by an ex- 


traordinary inſtance of the Divine favour, 
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contrary to his own expectations and be. 


lief, and to the uſual courſe of nature. 
He had therefore grounds ſufficient to 


aſſure him that the command was from 


God, and to induce him to believe, that, 


if God intended to convey the bleſſing to 
mankind through the loins of Iſaac, be 
would moſt undoubtedly, for this purpoſe, 
raiſe him up from the dead. , This wa 
the faith of Abraham, which removed al 


difficulties and doubts in obeying the 


command of the Lord of life and death, 
But there was ſomething. more in this 
matter. In the trial of Abraham's faith, 
there was, moreover, a ſtrong confirma. 
tion of it. The Epiſtle to the Hebrew 
(xi. 19.) informs us, that he received his 
ſon raiſed from the dead to life again, 
& ra, -a word which Heſychius de. 
fines to be re YH T WV OphGEWOK y a ſimilitude 
of facts. And there is in this caſe ſuch 
an exact and minute correſpondence, in 
many very remarkable particulars, be. 
twixt the facts, betwixt the tranſaction 
relating to Iſaac, and what happened to 


our Saviour, that the former has gene- 


rally been underſtood by the Chriſtian 
church, in all ages, to have been a typi- 
cal repreſentation of the ſacrifice and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt. The only queſtion 


is, whether Abraham apprehended it to 


be ſuch? The words ſpoken by God up 
on another occaſion may not improperly 
be applied to this: Shall J hide fron 
Abraham that thing which I do—ſceing that 
all the nations of the earth ſhall be bleſſed in 
bim? (Gen. xvii. 17, 18.) And that it 
was not hid from him, we have the plain 
declaration of our Saviour himſelf, when 


he ſays, Abraham rejoiced to ſee my day, and, 


he ſaw it, and war glad. (John, viii. 56.) 
The day of Chriſt or the day of the 
Lord, in other places of the New Tells 
ment, always ſiguifies the day of the ge- 
neral reſurrection; but here it denotes 
that important day, whereon he py 
himſelf the victory over fin and death, and 
triumphed openly over him that had the 
power of death, even the old ſerpent, by 
his own reſurrection. For what other 
circumſtance can we ſuppoſe Abraham to 
have ſeen in Chriſt's appearance upon 
earth, beſide his reſurrection, that could 
have filled him, as the original words im. 
port, with an exultation and tumult 
joy from the expectation of ſeeing it, and 
with a more temperate joy, corrected, a 
we may well ſuppoſe, 7 the en 
| | h Wer proſpe 
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derm · X. 
-ofpe&t of Chriſt's humiliation, when he 
ſaw it?“ "HyzMueozTo ba 39 + 0 J. , 
x yon”? Here then we learn, from the 
obvious ſenſe of our Saviour's words, that 
when Abraham received his fon raiſed 
from the dead to life again, in the ſame 
typical ſenſe in which he offered him up, 
the whole tranſaction was exhibited to him 
25 an explanation of the, bleſſing which 
was to give life to the whole world, 
The {ame faith in the reſurrection of 
the dead was preſerved by pious and good 
men, and declared by them in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms at proper intervals of time, 
when it ſeems to have wanted a revival. 
The book of Job is ſuppoſed, upon good 
grounds, to have been written before the 
law was given by Moſes. In this book 


2 there is a paſſage, wherein, if we ſhould 
e ſuppoſe Job to have been called upon to 
h have declared his belief in a reſurrection 
In 


(which ſeems to have been the caſe), he 
could not poſſibly have made uſe of clear- 
er or ſtronger terms. They are indeed 
fo very clear and ſtrong, that this, I ap- 
prehend, has been a principal reaſon why 
fome learned men have forced them into 
another ſenſe z from an imagination, that 
the very belt men of thoſe times could not 
have had fo perfect and adequate a con- 
ception, as we there find, of that life and 
immortality which was to be brought to 
light by the goſpel This matter will be 
conſidered in its proper place. In the 
mean time, let it-be obſerved, that if Job 
meant only to declare his perſuaſion of 
the recovery of his health and happineſs 
in this life, why does he ſo often renounce 
this hope in the moſt pathetic ſtrains of 
deſpair ? Why does he cry out, Wherefore 
i obt given ts him that it in miſery, and 
bife to the bitter in ſoul ® which long for 
death, but it cometh not, and dig for it more 
than for bid treaſures * Why does he ſay, 
Mine eyes ſhall no more ſee good'; the eye of 
lim that hath ſeen me, 3 more ; 
thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. Theſe, 
and many more of the ſame kind, are 


, by evidently the lamentations of a man, Who 
ther had no proſpect of finding any relief from 
n to his miſeries on this ſide the grave. And 
won bor this deſpondency and repining, he is 
ould charged by Eliphaz, chap. xv. with want 
im. of religious faith; with having caſt off 
ta the fear r he believeth not, 


; 75 God ; 
ſaith he, that he ſball return out of darbneſi. 
On the ſame account be is charged” by 
Bildad, chap. xviii. with &nowing not God. 
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Theſe accuſations brought from him, in 
his reply, chap. xix. a confeſſion of his 


faith, which he introduces with a ſolemn 


prayer, that it might be engraved in the 
rock, and continue for an everlaſting me- 
morial to all generations. The ſenſe of 
this remarkable confeſſion I ſhall give in 
a ſhort and ſtrict paraphraſe of the text, 
from the authority of very able and judi- 
cious critics. * I know for certainty that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall at 
laſt, or in the laſt day, ariſe with power 
over the duſt, that duſt out of which man 
was made. Then ſhall this dilacerated 
body = on a new cloathing. - Veachar 
yori nikkepah 26th. Alia erit cutis mea bæc 
laceratio.” 80 the words are read and 
tranſlated by Michaelis. And from 
my own body ſhall I ſee God; whom I 
ſhall ſee for myſelf; with mine own eyes 
ſhall I behold him; nor ſhall I then be a 
man different from myſelf.” This was 
the root of the matter found in him 
the foundation and ſupport of Job's in- 
tegrity. And here we have the reſurrec- 
tion of the one identical body, ſo as to 
conſtitute the ſame individual perſon, aſ- 
ſerted in as clear and ſtrong a manner as 
language 1s capable of doing it. 
We mult not expect to find any. thin 
relating to this ſubje& in thoſe hiſtori 
books of the Old Teſtament, which give 
an account of the civil affairs of the Jews, 
and the inſtitution and ſettlement of their 
commonwealth. Only we mult obſerve, 
that their whole my, and the great 
events which happened to them, eſpecial- 
ly their deliverance from Egyptian bond- 
age, and their ſettlement in the land of 
Canaan, were types and figures of better 
things to come; their ultimate views” 
being thereby directed to that great de- 
liverance and that heavenly Canaan, 
which had been the object of the faith of 
all holy men from the beginning of the 
world. | | t 
Under what notion this faith was ſtill 
retained in the days of David, we may 
learn from the 16th Pſalm, where he 
makes mention of the reſurrection of the 
body in very expreſs terms. Thou pat 
not leave'my ſoul in hell, i. e. my life in the 
grave, neither ſhalt thou {fer thy Holy One 
to ſee gay nag The latter part of the 
words conhnes this text to the perſon of 
Chriſt, Who ſaw no corruption, Which 
David himſelf did. But he who had a 
prophetical view of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
py T2 cannot 
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cannot be ſuppoſed not to have known the 


upon it as the pledge and aſſurance 
of his own. | The belief of it is likewiſe 
clearly expreſſed in the 49th Palm, 
which a uſhered: in by à ſolemn call for 
the attention of all mankind, as being the 


concern of all. The Pſalmiſt firſt ob- 


ſerves, that irreligious men, however great 
and had no power to redeem a 

from the grave, that he ſhould 
live for ever and not ſee corruption.” 


They could not pay the price of this re- 
7 He thes tells them, that, 

notwithſtanding their pride and preſu 

ion, they d be 2 in the 1. 


man over them in the morning of their reſur- 
 reewn; God, ſaith he, will redeem my 
faul, or life, from the puæver of the grave, 
far be ſhall recetve me. Fl 
Ia afew deſcents after David, the Jews 
in il had well nigh abandoned the 
ith and of their forefathers. 
Therefore Got was pleaſed to give them 
te fame ſign in Elijah for the ſame pur- 
| Pole, as had been given to the Antedilu- 
vians in Enoch. They received, like- 
wiſe, about this time, the moſt explicit 
declarations of the reſurrection from a 
prophet, who, from the clear view he had 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom, and of the 
events which were to eſtabliſh and 
ollow it, has been uſually yr Evan- 
gelical Prophet. I ſhall on uce 
— . from Ifaiab, with —— 
vious obſervation; that the prophecies, 
which have an apparent reference to ſome 
particular circumſtances of the Jewiſh 
Rate, are ſo expreſſed,” as to carry our 
views to ſome other more important ob- 
ject, for the ſake of which that ſtate was 
at firſt erected, and was all along con- 
ducted and preſerved by a particular pro- 
vidence. And it is moſt evident, that in 
many parts of his prophecies, deſcriptions 
are given of a future glorious ſtate, which 
cannot correſpond with the ſtate of _ 
in this world, under any of the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, which have yet a 
ared, and which hitherto are ani, 
incomplete, and e, only to that 
great event which is to be the conſumma- 
tion of all things. „ 
In the 26th chapter of Iſaiah, verſe 
19, are theſe words: Thy dead men ſball 
Loe, together with my dead body ball they 


deſign and effects of it, but muſt have duft, 
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ariſt. Awake and ag, ye that devel! i the 
or thy dew 1s ar the dew of heave, 
and the earth ſhall caſl out the dead, And 
in, at the 21ſt verſe, The earth alſo ſbal 


a 
cloſe her blood, and ſhall no more cover her 


. Suppoſe theſe texts to have a re. 
lation to general reſurrection, as the 
Jewiſtr interpreters apply them, and ev 
word is plain and ſignificant : but ſuppoſe 
them to mean no more than the de. 
liverance of Jeruſalem from the Aſſyrians, 
or any other deliverance of the Jews, and 
the exprefſion muſt appear much to over. 
charge the ſenſe. _ 

But there is another very remarkable 
paſſage in Iſaiah, which well deſervg 
our attention. You will find it in the laſt 
chapter of his prophecies. He had given, 
in the 53d chapter, a prophetical deſcrip. 
tion of the ſufferings and death of Chril, 


and had he been to have written an hiſ. 


torical account of them after the events, 
he could not have done it with a greater 
exactneſs and preciſion. He there men- 
tions likewiſe his coming to life again; 
he fhall fee his ſeed, and ſhall prolong his day. 
In ſeveral of the following chapters, he 
mentions the creation of new heavens and 
a new earth, and deſcribes the felicity of 
them in fuch expreſſions as can only ſuit 
the future pacific ſtate of the Meflials 
kingdom. After this, in the cloſe of his 
prophecies, he introduces, with a ſolem- 
nity ſuitable to their importance, the fol. 
lowing words, as an acclamation from tht 
city, as a voice from the temple, as a voice if 
the Lord. Before ſbe travailed, ſbe brought 
forth ; before her pains came, ſhe was di. 
—_— of a EE Who 1 

ueh a thing ? ub feen ſuch things? 
541 the earth be made pil forth in one 
day; or ſball a nation be born at once ? fat 
as ſoon as Zion travailed, ſhe brought forld 
her children. Shall I bring to the birth, 
and not cauſe to bring forth, faith the Lord? 
Shall I cauſe to bring forth, and ſbut tht 
womb, ſaith thy God? Apply this paſſage 
to any ſubſequent deliverances of the 
er their return from the Baby: 
loniſh captivity or to their recovery from 
the defolations of Antiochus : or apply i 
to the great and ſudden increaſe of the 


Chriſtian church, on the firſt preaching df 


the goſpel 5 and what agreement can you 
find in either caſe betwixt the prophecy 
and the events? In the former appli 
tion, who was the man child that the eartl 
was to bring forth before her 42 55 br 

very! 
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livery? How was a nation born at once, 
and in one day, when thoſe deliverances 
were the work of time, attended with dif- 
ficulties, interruptions, and delays, partial 
and incomplete? How is it, that ſuch a 
thing was never ſeen or heard of before, 
when the deliverance of this very people 
from their bondage in Egypt was much 
more miraculous and aſtoniſhing ? In the 
latter application, though we read of three 
thouſand being made proſelytes to the 
goſpel in one day,. yet how imall a pro- 

rtion did the Jewiſh converts in gene- 
ral bear to the unconverted part of their 
nation? In the Gentile world, the con- 
verſion was flower, and the diſproportion 

eater. In either caſe, great force muſt 
be uſed-to give an improper ſenſe to the 
words which is not in any proportionate 
degree reconcileable to facts. But apply 
them to the reſurrection of Chriſt, and 
the ſudden uninterrupted reſurrection of 
the univerſal church of God, to which 
this prophecy is limited, in conſequence 
of it, and every word 1s pertinent, ex- 
preſſive, and emphatical. This ſcene, we 
are told, will be diſcloſed, when the glory 
of the Gentiles ſhall have flown in, and 
all the Jews ſhall be brought as an offer- 
ing to the Lord from al nations; and 
then it 1s that our Saviour likewiſe has 
told us, the end ſhall come (Matt. xxiv. 
14.) when, according to this prophecy, 
this new-raiſed ſeed, and the new heavens, 
and the new earth, ſhall appear and re- 
main together. And farther ſtill, what 
leaves us no room to doubt of the ſenſe 
of this paſſage, is our Lord's repeated 
application of the very words, which 
IHaiah makes uſe of to expreſs the ven- 
geance of God upon the ungodly in the 
end of this prophecy, to the final puniſh- 
ment of them in the day of judgment 
Their worm ſhall not die, neit all their 
fire be quenched. The other part of the 
prophecy therefore muſt, by parity of 
| application, relate to the r# rp reſur- 
rection of the church of God. 

Your own reading and obſervation will 
ſuggeſt to you, that I have omitted many 
paſſages in the inſpired writings of the 
Old Teſtament, which would haye thrown 
light upon the ſubject before us; having 
only ſelected ſome of the R teſti- 
monies, at different periods, ſufficient to 
confirm the fact which I have endeavoured 


has, in all ages, embraced the! doctrine 
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the TFexws, inſtantly ſerving God da 


to eſtabliſh, that the church of God 
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of a future ſtate, under the notion. of the 
reſurrection of the body. 
That the fame ſentiments continued 
after theſe times, we have the evidence 
of the apocryphal writers. I fhall © 


extract two aſſages from them, hi 


came up fully to the point. In the fe- 
cond book of Eſdras, God is introduced 
as r to the Jews in ſeveral 
points of their religious conduct; one of 
which enjoins the pious care of their dead. 
Whereſaever thou findeſt the dead, tale them, 
and bury them, ond wil gee ey EY 
Place in my refurrefion (verle 23.). And 
eably to this, Judas is ſaid, in the 
cond book of Maccabzus, xi. 43. 1 
have taken up the bodies of the flain and 
buried them, in that he was mindſul of the 
reſurrection. | | 
When our blefſed Saviour came into the 
world, he found the Jews in poſſeſſion of 
the ſame opinion, None but the Saddu- 
cees, who were diſtinguiſhed more by 
their rank than by their numbers, had re- 
nounced it. And this did in con- 
ſequence of their diſbelief of any future 
ſtate at all. For they conceived, as the 
reſt of the Jews did, that the doctrine of 
a future ſtate implied the doctrine of a 
reſurrection. That this doctrine was re- 
ceived by all other Jews, we have the 
teſtimony of St. Paul, in his apology be- 
fore king Agrippa. I Hand, ſays he, and 
am judged for the of the promiſe made 
of God unto our fathers ; unto which — 
7 
and 


miſe our Twelve Tribes, the whole bo 
night, hope to come. (Acts, xxvi. 6, 7.) 
What this promiſe was, is clearly inti- 
mated in the words immediately follow- 
ing: Why ſhould it be thought a thing in- 
credible, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? I 
may farther obſerve, that this paſſage, 
which mentions the reſurrection as a pro- 
miſe made by God unto the fathers, is 
likewiſe a ſupport of the general 

ment of this diſcourſe. And I ſhall now + 
cloſe the whole evidence produced in this 
caſe, with St. Paul's expreſs confirmation 
of it in another place, viz. the 11th chap: 
ter of his Epiſtle to the Hebrews. He 
there declares, that the faith of all the 
pious and good men, who had lived from 


the beginning of the world, and which 
had ſupported many of them in their in- - 


tegrity againſt all the cruelties and tor- 
tures that malicious wickedneſs could in- 
vent, reſted upon this principle, . that 

1 813 they 


, 
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they might obtain a better reſurrect- 
jon.“ 3 

But it may be aſked, how is this doc- 
trine conſiſtent with the aſſertion, that life 
and immortality were brought to light by the 
goſpel, through the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and the preaching of his Apoſtles? J an- 
ſwer, that the expreſſion of being brought 
to light, according to the true amport of 
the original word pwr, does not mean 
the firſt diſcovery of a thing, but the 
throwing a clearer and ſtronger light up- 
on it. The Patriarchs ſaw, by faith, what 
was ſhewn to them at a diſtance, through 
prophecies and types, which were to them 
as lights, directing their eyes to heaven, 
though ſhining in a dark place, till the 
Day-ſtar aroſe, and diffuſed a brighter 
and more general light. The true ſtate 
of the caſe is this: in all the ancient no- 
tices given of à reſurrection, there is 
Hkewile an intimation given, that it ſhould 
be brought to paſs by a perſon who ſhould 
appear 1n the world with power, to abo- 
liſh death and regain his conqueſts. The 
whole, indeed, of this wonderful diſpenſa- 
tion had not been revealed. That a re- 
demption from the grave, and a great 
ſalvation, was to be wrought by the Meſ- 
. lah, for the people of God, was foretold, 
believed, and expected. But that it had 
been determined in the fore-knowledge 
and- counſels of God, even before- the 
world began, that an atonement ſhould be 
made for the fins of the whole world, by 
the ſacrifice of his only- begotten Son, and 
immortality reſtored, by the power of his 
reſurrection, to all mankind, this was a 
myſtery kept ſecret from men and angels, 
before it was revealed in the ande 
ment. The ſuperior knowledge, there- 
fore, gained in this point, by the Chriſt- 
ian revelation, lies in this: that we have 
actually ſeen the confirmation of the pro- 
miſes given to the fathers by the coming 


of the great Redeemer himſelf: that, by 


having raiſed himſelf from the grave, we 
know that he has the power of the reſur- 
rection, and is, as he emphatically ſtyles 
himſelf, the reſurrefion and the life ; and 
that, by his refurrection, he has indeed 
gained and proclaimed the victory over 
the great enemy of mankind, which was 
foretold from the beginning of the world, 
and expected by the church of , God 
through all the ages of it. They looked 
for immortality through-a Redeemer, by 
promiſe: we have ſeen the Redeemer him- 


> 
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ſelf, and through him have the covenant 
of immortality actually conveyed to us. 
The reſult of all that has been ſaid, is 
this: When the Apoſtles preached Jeſus 
and the reſurrection, they preached no 
novel doctrine. Theſe had been the de- 
fire and the expectation of ages. All the 
pious and good men that ever lived, who 
retained the religion of their firſt parent, 
and coked for the redemption, of which 
he had received the promiſe, expected 
their part in it by means of a Redeemer, 


; who, through the mighty power of God, 


would raiſe their bodies again from the 
duſt, to a life incorruptible and immortal. 
So that, when we profeſs to believe in the 
reſurrection of the body, we profeſs the 
primitive faith of the church of God ; and 
we embrace the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
under the ſame notion, that all, who were 
willing to receive eternal life as the gilt 
of God, ever did embrace it, namely, 
that of the re- union of the ſoul and body 
after death. And, as our Lord's reſur- 
rection fulfilled the promiſes given to the 
preceding generations, 10 theſe promiſes, 
recorded in the facred writings, are a 
ſtanding confirmation of the evidence of 
thoſe eye-witneſſes upon which the faith 
and hopes of the ſucceeding generations 
were eftabliſhed. They cannot have a 
ſtronger ſupport than one which was near- 
ly coeval with the world, has ſubſiſted 
8 all the ages of it, and has all the 
ſtrength that the concurrence of human 
and divine teſtimony can give to any ar- 
ticle of faith. oe 

There is yet one more important ob- 
ſervation to be made. The goſpel in- 
forms us, that the reſurrection will be ge- 
neral: that all men hall riſe again with 
their bodies, and ſhall give account for their 


o works, Not only the righteous, of 


which the true church of God has in all 
ages conſiſted, ſhall be raiſed to life eter- 
nal, but the wicked alſo Hall go into ever- 
lafling puniſhment. How greatly, therc- 
fore, does it concern us all, ſo to prepare 
ourſelves againſt this tremendous day, 
that we may be able to give our accounts 


with joy! that when the trumpet ſball ſound, 


and the dead fhall be raiſed incorruplitlc, 
and we. ſhall all be changed, in a moment, in 
the tewinkling of an eye, we may be found 
to have qualified-ourſelves, both in body 
and foul, by virtue and holineſs, and every 
Chriſtian grace that can purify and refine 
our nature, for that glorious transh e 
LIED Whic 
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which will make us like unto the angels 
of God in heaven, and fit us for an ad- 
miſſion into the. preſence of God, where 


there is the fulneſs of joy, and pleaſure 
inconceivable, for evermore. 


SERMON KI. 


The Works of Nature full of latel- 
leftual and Moral Inſtruction. 


[Preached, before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
Chriſt Church, Rogation Sunday, May 16th, 


1993-15 :- | 
Marr. vi. 28. 


Confider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 


THERE is nothing which can fill the 
mind of man with a more noble and 
exalted pleaſure than the contemplation 
of the wonderful works of the creation ; 
as there is nothing which can give greater 
proof of a contracted and abject ſpirit, 
than to be daily converſant with, and yet 
ſtupidly inſenſible of, the amazing mira- 
cles of nature. The world was not made 
by a wiſe and beneſicent Creator, that 
the wonders of it ſhould open themſelves 
to eyes that ſee not, or diſplay them- 
ſelves unregarded to its incurious inha- 
bitants, It is indeed principally for the 
pleaſure of him by whom all things exiſt, 
that they are, and were created; who re- 
Joiceth in his works —in ſurveying that 
ſtructure which Omnipotence alone could 
raiſe, But they are likewiſe deſigned to 
communicate happineſs, not only in the 
ſenſual gratification, but in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of mankind. To 
the mind that can reliſh enjoyments ſu- 
perior to thoſe of ſenſe, they will afford 
the moſt rational entertainment ; and to 
him that is not barely ſatisfied with a 
truitleſs admiration of things, they will 
ſuggeſt ſuch reflections as will make him 
both wiſer and better. At the ſame time 
that they feaſt his imagination, they will 
enlarge his underſtanding and meliorate 
his heart. 

Whatever part of the creation we caſt 
our eyes upon, we ſhall find written therein 
ample. leſſons of inſtruction. Would we 
contemplate and adore the inexpreſſible 
223 and majeſty of the Moſt High, 
e 


us look up unto the heavens, which are 


Jpread over us like a curtain: they loudly 
declare the. glory of God, and the firmament 
Sheweth” bis handy-work, It openly ſhew- 
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eth it even to the rude and illiterate ; and 

the mind, which is improved hy ſcience, 
may for ever expand itſelf in the immen- 
ſity of the proſpect.— If we deſcend to 
this lower world, what a ſcene diſcloſes 
itſelf for rational and religious contem- 


plation? The earth hangeth, in Job's ex- 


refſion, upon nothing; and by an inviſi- 
le hand is directed to perform its revo- 
lutions, ſo as to diverſity the ſeaſons in 
their order, and give a regular ſucceſ- 
ſion of light and heat to cherifh every 
part of the globe. How beautifully is 
the ſurface of it clothed in a green veſ- 
ture, teful to the eye, and pouring 
forth ſuſtenance to man and to the crea- 


tures ſubſervient to his uſe! There is 


not a ſingle part of it, or a living thing 
that moveth upon the face of it, from 


which we may not gather inſtruction, if 


we will follow the method of reaſoning 
frequently made uſe of in holy writ. Va- 
rious parts of the irrational and inanimate 
creation are held forth by the wiſdom of 
God, to direct the beings of reaſon in the 
way that they ſhould go. The prophet 
reproves the ingratitude of the rebellious 
Iſraelites, by upbraiding them with the 
dutiful behaviour and fidelity of domeſ- 
tic animals. The ox, ſays he, tnoaweth 
his owner, and the aſs hit maſter*'s crib 3 but 
Iſrael doth not know, my people will not 
conſider. And the wiſe man ſends the in- 
dolent and ſlothful to learn induſtry from 
the example of an inconſiderable inſect ; 
Go, ſays he, to the ant, thou ſluggard, 
conſider her ways and be wiſe. Our bleſſed 
Saviour deſcends to a yet lower claſs in 
the ſcale of nature, and frequently ſets 
before us even things inanimate, to con- 
vey to us the moſt important and uſeful 
leſſons of divine inſtruction. In his pa- 
rables he makes uſe of the lifeleſs em- 
blems, of ſeed ſown, of a fig-tree, of a 
grain of muſtard ſeed, to diſcloſe the myſ- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven. And 
in my text, and the verſes before it, not 
merely by way of illuſtration, but as a 


Precept to inſtruct, and as a motive to 


perſuade, he dire&s his diſciples to look 
up to the fowls of the air, and obſerve 
how they are any to conſider the lilies 

of the field, how they grow. | ; 
oem au :oftration they were to 
learn from the fowls of the air, to de- 
pend upon God for ſuſtenance ; and from 
the lilies of the field, to have a like de- 
him for raiment, ſeems' 
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to have been peculiar to the W N cir- 
cumſtances of his diſciples. As they were 
to be engaged in an office which would 
ſequeſter them altogether from the buſy 
affairs of the world, they were to throw 
themſelves entirely upon the care of Pro- 
vidence, and not to concern themſelves 
about making proviſion for their ſupport 
in the uſual way, neceſſary for the reſt 
of mankind. They were not to provide 
gold or ſilver or braſs in their purſes ; nor 
ferip for their journey; neither two coats ; 


aver. They were 


mei her ow nor yet 

to truſt for the 8 y of all their wants 
to God's more immediate care, who knew 
that the wworkman was worthy of his meat, 
and would not fail to feed and clothe them 
as providentially as he fed the ravens and 
cloathed the lilies. Our fituation and 
circumſtances being very different from 
theirs, and the application of the com- 
mand in the text belonging to us no fur- 
ther than as a caution againſt anxious and 
immoderate concern for the things of this 
life, in diſtruit of God's good providence, 
I ſhall conſider it in a more enlarged 
view. And becauſe, at this particular 
ſeaſon (being the days of gation) we 
are directed to admoniſh the people to 
behold the natural produce of the earth 
in that variety of plants, and grains, 
and fruits, with which the ſurface of it is 
overſpread, and to give thanks to God, 
in beholding them, for.their increaſe and 
abundance, from whence ariſes ſuch an 
ample proviſion for the ſuſtenance, ac- 
commodation, and .gratification of man, 
I ſhall extend the precept of conſidering 
the lilies f the field, how they grow, to 
the conſideration of the growth of all 
thoſe other products of the earth, which 


are raiſed from it in the ſame wonder- 


1 by the all-bountiful hand of 
This fubject will furniſh us with a va- 
riety of religious reflections. And, in 
the firſt place, it will lead us to admire 
and adore the infinite power, and wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of God. ; 

I. There is not a ſingle creature in 
the univerſe that is not wonderfully made. 
All its conſtituent parts are put together 
with the moſt exact ſymmetry, and the 
moſt perfect contrivance. The more mi- 
nutely and accurately they are examined, 
the more-finiſhed they appear, and diſ- 
grace every admired work of the moſt 
ingenious human artiſicer. Every object 
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that is moſt familiar to us, every com- 


mon appearance in nature, is the effect 
of a miraculous power. The formation 
and growth of a plant 1s to us an inex- 
we le myſtery. A blade of corn or a 
pire of graſs is not only beyond the 

wer of man to produce or imitate, but 
it will defy the - reſearches of the moſt 
ſubtle philoſopher to account for or ex. 
plain the manner of its exiſtence. Who 


can take upon him to ſhew, how the ſe- 


veral particles of matter, collected from 
all the various elements, and ſuited to 
this particular purpoſe, arrange them- 
ſelves, and gradually and imperceptibly 
unite in that wonderful order, which is 
neceſſary for the ſtructure of every plant, 
according to the laws which the great Au- 
thor of Nature has preſcribed them? Who 
can ſurvey in this ſtrudtu re of them with- 
out amazement, the infinite number of 
fibres and fine veſſels that are diſcoverable 
in every plant; the curious diſpoſition of 
all theſe; the ways and channels con- 
trived for the reception and diſtribution 
of nouriſhment ; the effect this nouriſh- 
ment has, in extending its parts and 
bringing it to its full growth and expan- 
fion; in repairing its annual decays and 
preſerving life ? How wonderful is their 
propagation? With what contrivance and 
care are their ſeeds brought up to ma- 
turity? And how amazing is their in- 
— for the preſervation of every ſpe- 
cies, that none of the works of God, 
how periſhable ſoever in their nature, 
might be blotted out of the creation? 
And where is the ſtore-houſe of this in- 
finite variety and number of ſeeds? Are 
they laid up for uſe in the great maga- 
zine of water; which Thales thought to 
be the principle and ſeminary of all 
things? If ſo; of what ſhape, dimen- 


fions, and contrivance are thoſe inviſi- 


ble ſtrainers, peculiar to every diſtinct 
ſpecies of plants, which admit no other 
than their own proper ſeeds for the in- 
variable continuance of all the tribes of 
them, without the leaſt confuſion, as they 
came originally out of the hands of their 
Maker ; inſomuch, that the ſeed of the 
ſmalleſt herb that cregpeth upon the wall, 
cannot find an entrance into the ſpacious 
branches of the cedar of Lebanon? Or 
does every ſeed incloſe in its little ſeed- 

nt another ſeed, and ſo on continually, 
inſomuch, that as many trees or plants 
are contained in it as might be produce: 
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to the end of the world? Impoſſible as 
it is for us to repreſent to our imagina- 
tion ſuch an inconceivable number and 
minuteneſs, yet there is no impoſſibility 
in the K Copa as may evidently ap- 


ar from this very juſt obſervation of an 
ingenious naturaliſt ; viz. That thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in natural and mathematical ſci- 
ences, know that they can ſeldom go 
far without meeting ſomething infinite; 
as if the Author of nature had been pleaſed 
to fix the ſeal of his chief property upon 
all his works. But to proceed: 

As the frame and texture of plants is 
ſo admirably well contrived for the re- 
ception of proper nouriſhment, and the 
conveyance of it to every part, ſo the 
manner of their being ſupplied therewith 
is no leſs miraculous. Their roots would 
neither fix themſelves in the earth, nor 
their fibres branch out, nor their veſſels 
ſwell, nor their leaves unfold themſelves, 
did not the vapours aſcend and form 
themſelves above in clouds, and fall again 
by condenſation, in order to feed the 
| ts below with wholeſome dews and 

ſhowers, which deſcend in drops as from 
a watering pot upon a garden. The con- 
ſideration of this kindly ſource of the 
earth's fertility called forth theſe melo- 
dious ſtrains from the ſweet ſinger of 
Ifrael 3—T hou wiſeteſt the earth and Bleſ- 
2 it 5 thou makeſt it very plenteous. Thou 
watereſt . hes ſendeft rain into 
the little valleys thereof, thou mateſt it ſoft 
with the drops of rain, and bleſſeſt the in- 
creaſe of it. T hou crowneſt the year with 
thy goodneſs, and thy clouds drop fatneſs, — 
All theſe things are wonderful, and they 
only ceaſe to be ſo by being obvious and 
familiar. It is the . 3 courſe of 
what we call nature, that excludes the 
author and conductor of it from our 
. thoughts ; and we are ſeldom diſpoſed to 
think upon God till we are awakened and 
alarmed 55 ſomething unuſual and aſto- 
niſhing, But wiſdom will liſten to the ſtill 
voice of nature; and in ſurveying the 
works of God, will find out their Maker 
in all of them. We cannot indeed by 


ſearching find out the Almighty to per- 


fection; nor can we in any wiſe compre- 
bend the amazing 3 of his 
works; but by a due contemplation of 
them, we hall arrive at a knowledge 
more proper and uſeful. for us: we ſh 


be taught to diſcern, magnify, and adore 
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the great Creator, who is mighty beyond 
imagination in power and, in wiſdom, 
whoſe ways are unſearchable, and whoſe 
contrivance is in the formation of the 
minuteſt herb paſt finding out. 
And if the wonderful contrivance in 
the ſtructure of every ſingle plant, will 
lead us to a pious and holy iorata of 
the power and wiſdom of him that is thus 
mighty in operation, how ſhall we wor- ' 
thily magnify and bleſs the goodneſs of 
God, who, with a bountiful hand, has 
ſcattered that beautiful and uſeful variety 
of them over the face of the whole earth? 
Whatever can contribute to the ſervice or 
leaſure of man; whatever is neceſſary 
for the comfort as well as the ſupport of 
life; the earth brings forth in abundance, 
and pays as a tribute to man, to whom 
dominion is given over all that is therein. 
How is the ſurface of it ſpread over, 
& as a table well furniſhed, with a va- 
riety of delicate herbs, fruits, and grains, 
to nouriſh our bodies, to pleaſe our taſtes, 
to enliven our' ſpirits, and to cure our 
diſeaſes !*? God himſelf at the creation 
of them was graciouſly pleaſed to declare, 
that for the uſe of man, and for his nou- 
riſhment and ſupport, they were all ori- 
ginally deſigned. Behold, ſays he to 
Adam, I have given you every lers, Bear- 
ing ſeed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree in which it the fruit 
of a tree bearing ſeed, to you it ſhall be for 
meat. How gracious is the Lord and 
merciful to be thus mindful of man, whilft 
he is too often regardleſs of his bene- 
factor; and who bountifully fills the 
mouths of thoſe who forget to think of 
him, and to praiſe him Er his goodneſs 
to the children of men. Though he 
opens the doors of heaven, and rains down 
r upon the earth, though the clouds 
drop faineſs, and the walleys fund fo thick 
with corn, that they ſhall laugh and fing, 
yet how ſrequently does the ingratitude 
of man receive this profuſion of good- 
neſs, without once reflecting upon the 
hand that ſcatters it, or bleſſing the Au- 
thor of the increaſe ! | 
But we have ſtill greater reaſon to 
adore the bountiful Creator of all things, 
in that he has not only commanded the 
earth largely to ſupply us with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life for our comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, but even with a ſuperfluity of 
delicacies for our delight. How are our 


ſenſes, thoſe inlets of pleaſure, regaled 
| Nn 
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with the enjoyment of the kind enter- 
tainments nature ſets before us! How 
comfortable and refreſhing is the fra- 
grancy of herbs and flowers and ſpices to 
the ſmell! How pleaſing is the delicacy 
of plants and fruits to the organs of 
taſte ! And what ſpectacles of delght do 
every where preſent themſelves to our 
eyes, in the cheerful verdure and gay 
embroidery of the fields! If we conſider 
the lilies how they grow, and reflect, 
that they put on their beautiful raĩment 
| Nee E the air, to gratify our ſenſes, 
to entertain our fancy, and to multiply 
our innocent pleaſures, ſurely, ſome rea- 
ſonable ſentiments ſhould ariſe, ſome re- 
turns of acknowledgment and gratitude 
ſhould be paid to our indulgent Creator, 
who has diverſified and embelliſhed the 
ſcene for our better, entertainment and 
refreſhment in our paſſage, in our weary 
Pilgrimage through life. 
II. But there is another reflection to 
ſucceed, which will darken the ſcene, 
and caſt a ſhade over the objects we be- 
hold. Thankful as we ought to be to 
God's good providence, for having placed 
us in a fruitful land, and pleaſant habita- 
tion, yet we muſt remember, that the 
earth is not that paradiſe which once it 
was. It has undergone a melancholy 
change; and we ought never to be un- 
mindful of the cauſe of it, nor can we 
ſufficiently deteſt it. It was fin, alas! 
that introduced this deplorable alteration, 
and at once corrupted man, and deform- 
ed the world. - God created man, and 
placed him in Eden, the garden of de- 
lights; where the ground of its own ac- 
cord ſatisfied every deſire, and ſupplied 
him with all the luxuriances of nature. La- 
bour was unnegeſſary to cultivate (except 
ſo much of „the ſweet garden toil, as 
made eaſe more eaſy*”), and art was ſu- 
perfluous to adorn his poſſeſſions. The 
earth was obedient to the commands of 
God, which prevented his pains; and the 
ſame Providence which formed the gar- 
den, would have preſerved it in its ori- 
inal perfection. It was all his own. 
he Fd God, to ſhew his unlimited 
bounty and goodneſs to man, had com- 
manded him, ſaying, of every tree in the 
garden thou mayeſt freely eat ; only as an 
acknowledgment of the dependence he 
had upon his Creator, and as' a teſt of 
his obedience, from taſting of one par- 
ticular fruit he was dcbarred ; of the tree 


- 
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of knowledge of good and evil thou fhalt 
not eat, for in the day that thou eatef} 
thereof thou ſhalt ſurely FA But man did 
eat, and the terrible conſequences imme- 
diately enſued. Curſed be the ground for 
thy fake ; in ſorrow fhalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life ; thorns alſo and thiflles 
fall it bring forth unto thee 5 and thou ſhalt 
eat the herb of the field: in the ſeeat of 
thy brows ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground. This dreadful 
puniſhment of Adam's tranſgreſſion is ſo 
deeply rooted in the earth, that it is felt 
in no ſmall degree, by his wretched poſ- 
terity to this n For however ingeni- 
ous or plauſible the opinion may be, which 
is founded in Lamech's giving the name 
of Noah to his ſon (Gen. v. 29.), im- 
porting comfort concerning the work and 
toil of, Ji hands, becauſe of the ground which 
the Lord had curſed, and which fuppoſes, 
that the curſe was actually taken off from 
the ground in his days, yet it 1s far from 
being reconcileable to preſent - appear- 
ances. 'The life of the huſbandman con- 
tradicts this notion, which is not a life of 
pleaſing exerciſe and amuſement, but of 
toil and travail. Thoſe whoſe employ- 
ment it is to till the ground will tell you, 
that they riſe up early and go late to reſt, 
and daily undergo great pains and weari- 
neſs to Ae. a ſubſiſtence from the earth. 
It is by the ſweat of their brows that we 

in our bread ; and, after all, how often 
is their labour vain, and their expecta- 
tions blaſted, by unfruitful ſeaſons and the 
ungrateful barrennefs of the ſoil ! Hence 
are the cries of thoufands for their daily 
bread, and the land becomes ſolitary 
through famine.” I cannot upon this oc- 
caſion omit the obſervation of a curious 
foreign writer upon the ſubje& of rhe 
products of the earth, viz. © That the 
earth ſeems to have preſerved its whole 
ſtrength, nor does its fruitfulneſs appear 
by any means to be diminiſhed with re- 
ſpect to its production of thorns and thiſ. 
tles, and an infinite number of other ill 
weeds ; but that it grows weak and lean, 
and wants reparation and recruit in the 
produce of corn and thofe herbs that are 
neceſſary for our food and ſuftenance.” 
How this come to paſs, he owns he can- 
not conceive; nor indeed is it to be ac- 
counted for upon any natural principles. 
Nothing but the original curſe of the 
ground announced a ſecond time unto 
Cain, in theſe words, it ſhall not hence 


forth 


a 
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able phznomenon. The uſe to be made 
of theſe reflections is apparent and obvi- 
ous. They ſhew the malignant nature of 
fin, and how odious it is in the fight of 
God. They ought therefore to fill us 
with the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſta- 
tion of it, fince it has, by the righteous 
judgment of God, deformed the face of 
nature, and introduced all the labour, and 
toil, and trouble that is in the world. 
Nay, the conſequences of it have been 
{til more pernicious ; fin is the parent of 
diſeaſes and death. ; | 

III. This will ſuggeſt a third reflec- 
tion ariſing from the ſubje& before us. 
When the life of man is frequently in 
Scripture compared to a ſhort-hved plant ; 
auhen all fleſh ts ſaid to be graſs, and the 
goodlineſs thereof as the flower of the field, 
we readily agree to the compariſon, and 
allow the emblem to be juſt. The 
beginning, and progreſs, and end of 
human life reſemble the origin, and 
growth, and decay of a plant. We both 
of us, at firſt, aroſe from one common 

arent—the earth.; into which we ſhall 

e again reſolved ; for duft cue are, and to 


. ſhall we return. If we are not blaſt- 
ed 1 


n the bud of life; or if, through the 
weakneſs of the frame and conſtitution, 
we are not bowed down again to the 
ground, ſtill as we grow up, we are 
continually expoſed to the ſtorms and 
tempeſts that beat upon us and break us 
down, Or ſhould we be permitted to 
arrive at our full proportion of ſtrength 
and height, and eſcape thoſe diſeaſes 
which impair our bloom, and thoſe acci- 
dents which he in wait to deſtroy us, yet 
in the courſe of nature, how ſoon do our 
organs decay, are the fountains of life 
dried up, do our honours fall from our 
heads, and we languiſh, fade, and die! 
Theſe reflections, we muſt be convinced, 
belong equally to the whole human race. 
No ſtation, or condition, or age, is out of 
the reach of the compariſon. The great 
and the mighty fall ike other men; nor 
are they more ſafe from violence than 
from natural death; as the talleſt tree in 
the foreſt is often-times torn up by winds, 
or ſhivered by lightning. The decays of 
age are viſible to every eye; nor is the 
vigour of youth ſecure againſt the ſudden 
ſtroke of noxious and peſtilential blaſts. 
A ſeaſonable admonition this to check all 
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forth yield unto thee her {rength, could here 


given us the true ſolution of this remark- 


. they 


abundantly, But ſome man will fay, how 
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vain and ſelf-fattering thoughts in the 
young, the gay, and the florid ! Let them 
take in the whole of the compariſon, and 
will know, that if they reſemble 
the lily in its beautiful raiment and ap- 
pearance, they reſemble 'it likewiſe too 
nearly in duration. In the morning they 
grow up and flouriſh, in the evening they 
wither—how ſorrowful are the remem- 
brances, that even long before the even- 
ing of life, they are often ſcorched and die! 
IV. The laſt obſervation I ſhall make 

18 this : That as the conſideration of the 
plants and flowers of the field will furniſh 
us with a ſtriking picture of man's mor- 
tality, ſo, on the other hand, it will ſug- 
roy to him the comfortable aſſurance of 
is reſtoration to another life. When we 
ſee the annual returns of cold ſhut up the 
paſſages of life in plants, and deprive 
them of that ſupply t juices which cauſed 
them to grow up and flouriſh on the 
earth; when the graſs faileth, and there 
is no green thing, but every herb ſhall 
ſicken and die, and every tree become a 
lifeleſs trunk ; and yet when we behold 
them all revive at the return of the genial 
ſpring ; when we ſee the face of the 
earth renewed in the ſame beautiful man- 


ner it was, and a new creation, as it were, 


open upon us; why ſhould there be any 
phyſical difficulties in the doctrine of a 
reſurrection? why ſhould it be thought a 
thing incredible, that God ſhould raiſe 
the dead? Is it at all more difficult for 


him, by an extraordinary act of his 


almighty power, to colle& the ſcattered 


particles of duſt, and re-unite them in 
that order, ſymmetry, and proportion, 
which is requiſite to form the human 
frame ; than it is by a general law (which 
is only the conſtant, but no leſs wonder- 
ful, operation of' the ſame power) to re- 
call the diſtant and undivided particles of 
inactive matter into ſuch a diſpoſition and 
arrangement, as ſhall give to a flower the 
ſame variegated complexion, and cauſe 


it to breathe the ſame eſſences it did 


before? The illuſtration which St. Paul 
uſes in ſupport of the doctrine of a re- 
ſurrection, and hkewiſe as an argument 


to put a ſtop to all vain and trifling dif- 


quiſitions concerning the manner how it 
ſhall be brought to paſs, is taken from a 
grain of corn, that is buried, dead, and 


corrupted in the earth, and yer ſhoots 


forth into new life, and has life more 


are 


Fd 
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do they come? Thou fool ! that which thou 
fred not quickened, except it die. As if 
he had ſaid, © Explain to me, if thou art 
able, the moſt common appearance in 
nature. Tell me, how the ſeed which 
thou ſoweſt in the ground, and there 
moulders and rots, ſhould, from an un- 


known and imperceptible principle, riſe, 


as it were, again from the grave into new 
life, multiplied an hundred-fold, with- 
out the leaſt deviation from its own form 
and body ? If thou canſt not tell me this, 
why doſt thou fooliſhly inquire concern- 
ing the incomprehenſible ways of God in 
giving life tothe dead ; and why doſt thou 
perplex thyſelf with impious doubts, in a 
matter which thy own experience and 
daily obſervation will teach thee is not to 
be conceived or explained?” This illuſ- 
tration of the caſe had been before made 
uſe of by our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, in 
John, xii. 24. Verily, verily, I ſay unto 
vou, except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it remaineth alone ; but if 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
Which words, in their application to the 
reſurrection of the dead, have, according 
to the obſervation of the religious philo- 
ſopher, a very curious and remarkable 
roprietyj: Whereas, ſays he, other 
Fee riſe again out of the ground, and be- 
come ſeed leaves of the plant; that of 
wheat is almoſt the only one in nature 
which dies in the earth; and therefore 
was the moſt proper emblem to repre- 
ſent the diſſolution of man and his re 
vival.” 
The proofs of a reſurrection ſtand upon 
the — ſolid and immoveable founda- 
tions; but arguments, addreſſed to the 
ignorance of gainſayers, are very proper 
and ſufficient to ſilence the petulance of 
bold and preſumptuous inquirers, who 
dare to call in queſtion the almighty 
power of God in the reſtoration of life, 
and yet cannot but ſee — analo- 
gous to it, and equally incomprehenſible, 
in the moſt common productions of nature. 
Let the falſe pretender to philoſophy 
diſtract himſelf with needleſs queſtions, 
which are far above the reach of the 
human capacity to reſolve. The good 
and humble Chriſtian can eaſily ſatisfy 
himſelf, by leaving every inexplicable 
difficulty to God himſelf, whoſe infinite 
wer over the works of his own hands 


is not to be meaſured or limited by the 
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narrow conceptions of vain and aſpiring 


man. 

But where natural knowledge fails, 
that which is religious will ſtill abound, 
We have enough of the former to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of life, and that is ſuffi. 
cient for us. Nevertheleſs, we ought to 
improve ourſelves in it by contemplation 
and ſtudy ; for though it will be ſtill de. 
fective, and leave many things utterly 
unknown to us, yet the further we ad- 
vance in it, the greater wonders we ſhall 
diſcover in all the works of God, and 
ſhall be led thereby to a more enlarged 


knowledge and devout adoration of his 


being and attributes, of his inconceiv. 
able power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
And as the wiſdom of God has thought 
fit m his holy word to draw variety of reli- 
gious inſtructions from the conſideration 
of his works, and frequently ſends us to 
learn our duty from the irrational and in- 
animate parts of the creation, we ought 
not to be aſhamed to go to the ſchool of 
nature, and to get underſtanding from the 
fowls of the air and the lihes of the 
field; ſince they are able to read us wiſe 


lectures of morality, and to improve us 


even in the virtues of a Chriſtian. They 
will teach us dependence upon Providence, 
and gratitude to it for our daily ſupport, 
for the regular ſupplies of food and rai- 


ment. They will teach us a leſſon which 


many of the philoſophers could not teach 


us, that we are not only the conſtant but 


the peculiar care of Providence ; and that 
if a ſparrow doth not fall to the ground 
without his notice, how much more will 
he have a watchful eye over his favourite 
creature man, and not ſuffer him to wan- 
der unnoticed, unguided, unprotected! 
They will teach us what all ſhould remem- 
ber, and all are apt to forget, how frail 
we are, how precarious our exiſtence 1s 
in this world, howmomentary our duration. 
But they will alſo teach us, that life will 
riſe out of corruption; that we ſhall ſpring 
up with freſh recruits from the grave, like 
feed buried in the ground ; and ſhall be 
inveſted with light in more glorious rai- 
ment than the lilies. Such knowledge as 
this lies open to the way-faring man; it 
grows 1n every field, and meets us in 

our paths. And it is the moſt important 


knowledge that the wiſeſt of men can 


purſue or gain ; it is that which will make 
us wiſe unto ſalvation. , 

Thoughts and meditations of this kind, 

a ES though 


\ 
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uch they are proper for all men, who 
—_ lively cenes of nature diſplayed 
before their eyes, are yet more peculiarly 
adapted to the ſituation of thoſe, who. not 
only enjoy the ſhades and ſerenity of an 
academical life, but whoſe ſtugies are de- 
ſigned and well calculated to en pe their 
views of nature, to diſcover the hand of 
God in his\ largeſt and minuteſt works, 
and to teach them to magnify and adore 
him in all the wonders of his creation. 
This is the * and _ of 
the angels themſelves, who 2 1ymns 
of praiſes when they were firſt brought 
forth, and muſt for ever rejoice in the 
contemplation of them, though doubtleſs 
they are, in many reſpects, too wonderful 
even for their comprehenſion. Surely 
then it muſt be a moſt rational, and plea- 
fing, and honourable employment for 
thoſe who have leiſure and opportunity 
to acquaint themſelves with God in his 
works; and eſpecially ſuch as were made 
for the uſe, and convenience, and grati- 
fication of man. 

It would be ſtupidity, not to know the 
value of his gifts, and ingratitude, not to 
apply them with thankfulneſs to the pur- 
poſes for which they were beſtowed. And 
we ſhould much undervalue them, were we 
to think, that they were given merely to 
ſatisfy the animal part of man, and not 
likewiſe for the much greater advantages 
of his improvement in his intellectual 
and moral endowments. They were de- 
ſigned to exerciſe, and open, and enlarge 
his mental faculties ; and they will find 
ample employment for his moſt curious 
reſearches. But after all, the purſuit of 
ſcience, that bears no fruit, and tends to 
no wiſe end, is a vain and uſeleſs toil, 
and terminates in pride and folly, It is 
the religious application of knowledge 
that makes it valuable, and giveth true 
wildom and underſtanding. Could we mea- 
fure the heavens, and tell the number of 
the ſtars, and call them all by their names, 
without looking up to their Creator, and 
magnify ing 6 | adoring the immenſity of 
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his power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs 

our knowledge would be worſe, and 
much more criminal, than ignorance. 
Or could we ſpeak like Solomon F4 every 
herb, from the cedar which is in Lebanon, 
unto the hyſſop that ſpringeth out of the 
all; could we recount the names of all 
their tribes, and diſtinguiſh all their pro- 


| ies; and ſhould we yet overlook the 


and and defign of Providence in their 
formation, . gate direct our contempla- 
tion of them to the praiſe and glory of 
God, we ſhould only fooliſhly indulge a 
fruitleſs curioſity, and return empty and . 
unfurniſhed from the ſpacious fields of 
ſcience. ; | 
God is viſible in all his works, and 
therefore let us glorify him in all. The 
heavens and the earth, the day and the 
night, ſummer and winter, the mountains 
and the valleys, fruitful trees and all ce- 
dars, and all green things upon the earth, 
roclaim his deing ws providence, do 
im homage, and praiſe him, and magnify 
him for ever. Such is the language of 
Scripture ; but they can only ſupply ma- 
terials of adoration to intelligent beings, 
and it is'through the mouth of man that - 
their ſongs of praiſe muſt be conveyed. 
Let us therefore magnify him with 
thankſgiving, tell of his wonderous 
works, and ſing praiſes unto him with 
underſtanding. Let us give utterance to 
all the works of nature, and we ſhall all 
ſpeak the ſame language, and join, with 
one voice in this triumphant acclamation, 
Great and marvellous are thy <vorks, 0 
Lord God Almighty ; in wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all : the earth is ſull of thy riches! 
And worthy art thou, O Lord, to receive 
honour, and glory, ge ao 3 for thou * 
created all things for thy glory ; and for t 
pleaſure they are, and were created ! a 
Now to God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, the Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, be rendered all honour, and 
glory, and praiſe, now and for evermore. 
II. \ 
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SERMONS of RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 


FOUNDER and PRINCIPAL of HERTTORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


SERMON I. 


On Patience. 


Luxe, xxi. 19. 
In your patience poſſeſs ye your ſouls, 


© hob bleſſed Saviour having, from the 
5th verſe of this chapter, foretold 
the deſtruction of the temple and city of 
Jeruſalem ; and from the 12th enumerat- 
ed to his diſciples the ſeveral evils they 
ſhould undergo, before this ſhould come 
to paſs: as that men ſhould lay hands on 
tham, and perſecute them, delivering them up 
to the ſynagogues, and into priſons, being 
brought before kings and rulers for his name's 
fake : that they ſhould be betrayed both by 
parents, and brethren, and kinsfolks, and 
friends, and that ſome of them ſhould be put 
ta death: he concludes with an aſſurance, 
that there ſhould not an hair of their head 
periſh : and with an exhortation to them 
to poſſeſs in the mean time heir ſouls in 
1 92 In your patience poſſeſs ye your 
vuls, 
7 From theſe words thus ſpoken by our 
bleſſed Saviour, I ſhall diſcourſe to you 
* concerning” the duty of patience under 
thoſe afflietions to which we are all ex- 
poſed, and for the bearing of which, when 
we meet with them, we ought to be ſo 
prepared, that how many, and how great 
ſoever they be, how ſuddenly ſoever they 


come upon us, and how long ſoever they 


ſtay with us, we may poſſeſs our ſouls in 


patience. | i 
In treating this ſubject, I ſhall con- 
ſider, 
I. What Chriſtian 


wherein it conſiſts. 


II. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what mo- 


— 


patience is, and 
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tives there are to induce us to the prac- 
tice of this duty. 
III. I ſhall lay before you ſome conſi- 
derations, ſome rules, by which this vir- 
tue, this art of patience, if I may fo call 
it, may be moſt effectually acquired. 
I. Then I am to ſhew what is meant 
by patience, and wherein it conſiſts. 
88 then (as far as it is a duty), 
I take to be a moderation of grief under 
afflictions. | 
To grieve under afflictions, is natural 
to us, and cannot be avoided by us : but 
that this grief keep within its due bounds ; 
that it do not break out into exceſs ; that 
it be not diſproportioned to the occaſions 
of it; that it be confined within thoſe 
rules which reaſon and religion preſcribe ; 
that it be not inordinate either as to its 
meaſure or its continvance, is the work of 
that patience, in which we are required 
to poſſeſs our ſouls. 3 
Sometimes, the loſs of what is pleaſant, 
and the fear of what is hurtful to us, af- 
fect us with an irregular grief. Our con- 
cern on theſe occaſions hath often ſo 
ſtrong an influence upon us, as to diſturb 
our reaſon, and to make us even diſregard 
our religion, rather than not indulge our 
paſſion. | b : 
Sometimes, the injuries we receive from 
our neighbour affe& us with an immode- 
rate grief, and make us reſent them too 
keenly, and purſue our revenge of them 
too warmly. *> 
Sometimes, again, the evils we ſuffer, 
conſidered as the allotments of Provi- 
dence, affe& us with an unwarrantable 
ief, and make us repine againſt the 
Almighty, and murmur at that juſtice 
which puniſhes our fins according to their 
deſert ; nay, even at that goodneſs which 
uniſhes them much leſs than they de- 


erve. , And 


Serm. I. 
And ſince theſe are the evil effects of 
immoderate grief, as to ourſelves, to our 
prethren, and to Almighty God, the bet- 
ter to ſne you, wherein patience or this 
moderation of grief conſiſts, I ſhall ex- 
plain it according to theſe three ſeveral 
reſpects. And, ; | | Pp 
I. I ſhall ſhew, what this moderation 
of orief is, with reference to ourſelves ; 
and what influence it ought to have upon 
us in the government of our paſſions ; in 
which reſpect, patience 1s the ſame with 
what we uſually call conſtancy or Chriſt- 
ian fortitude. | 
2. I ſhall conſider it, with relation to 
our neighbours ; or how we ought to bear 
the injuries we receive from them. Pa- 
tience, in this view of it, is the ſame with 
Chriſtian meekneſs. | 
3- I ſhall conſider it in regard to God; 
or how we ought to behave ourſelves to- 
wards him under thoſe afflictions which he 
1s pleaſed to viſit us withal. Patience, in 
this reſpect, is the ſame with Chrittian 
reſignation. _ 0 

1. I am to ſhew, what this modera- 
tion of grief is, in reference to ourſelves ; 
or what influence it ought to have upon 
us in the government of our paſſions. In 
which reſpect, patience is the ſame with 
what we uſually call conſtancy, or Chriſt- 
ian fortitude. ; | 
When we define patience to be a mo- 
deration of grief under afflictions, we ſup- 
poſe it lawful for us to be ſenſible of the 
evils we ſuffer. 
Inſenſibility under afflictions (of which, 
as it is very uncommon, and rather af- 
fected than real in thoſe who pretend to 
it, much needs not be ſaid) lies as wide 
from moderation on the one fide, as ex- 
ceſs of grief doth on the other. It is not 
ſo uſual to be too little, as it is to be too 
much grieved under the calamitics that 
befall us: but he who is too little, is as 
far from true patience, becauſe he is as 
far from moderation, as he who is too 
much afflicted with the evils under which 
he labours. 


in a total unconcernedneſs about the ob- 
= we are to ſhew our moderation in; 
but in proportioning our concern to the 
obje& we are concerned about. So that 
it is as poſſible for us to fall ſhort of a due 
mean as to go beyond it. 

Not to be grieved at the calamities 
which befall ourſelves is unnatural, and in- 


eonſiſtent with that ſelf-love which is the 
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_ groaned in the ſpirit, and was troubled, and 


Moderation doth not conſiſt 


firſt principle of all our actions, and inſe- 
parable from us. Not to be concerned 
at the calamities which befall other men, 
is ill · atured, and contrary to that great 
precept of our Saviour, which enjoins us 
to love our neighbour as ourſelves. 

It is as much the duty of a Chriſtian 
to weep evith them that weep, as to rejoice 
with them that rejoice. a there are 
indeed who tell us, that when the Apoſtle 
bids us zveep with them that weep, he doth 
not preſcribe to us the affection of grief, 
but the effects of it, as good counſel, aſ- 
ſiſtance, and the like : but certainly he 
bids us weep <vith them that weep, in the 
ſame ſenſe as he bids us to rejoice with 
them that rejoice. If the internal affection 
18 commanded or allowed in the one caſe, 
why not in the other ? Our Saviour, when 
he ſaw Mary weeping, and the Fews alſo 
, weeping, over the ve of Lazarus, 


wept, Here was the internal affection of 
rief, as well as the outward indication of 
it. Our Saviour felt that inward pain 
which he outwardly expreſſed. He firſt 
groaned in his ſpirit, and was troubled, be- 
fore his ſorrow brake forth in tears. This 
pon of grief had certainly never been 
odged within us, if it was never to have 
been exerciſed by us. Our Creator had 
not made us liable to ſo many occaſions of 
ſorrow, if it were unlawful for us, upon 
any oceaſion, to be ſorrowful. He made 
us ſubject to this paſſion, no doubt, that 
being grieved at thoſe things which were 
not good for us, we might endeavour to 
avoid the things which were thus accom- 
panied with grief ; that, being tenderly 
affected with objects of compaſſion, we 
might be forcibly excited to relieve thoſe 
whom we were thus, by a natural ſympa- 
thy, obliged to pity ; that ſorrow might 
be a puniſhment for our paſt fins ; and 
conſequently promote our amendment for 
the time to come; that it ſhould be the 
effect of our repentance, and therefore the 
cauſe of our converſion. | 
To juſtify this paſſion from any impu- 
tation of guilt, nothing more needs to be 
ſaid. Nothing can be ſaid more to the 
purpoſe, than what hath been already in- 
timated : that our bleſſed Saviour, who 
was free from all fin, having aſſumed our 
nature, was acquainted with 'grief 5, and 
bearing our iniquities, was emphatically 
a man of ſorrows. | | 
Be it therefore ſuppoſed, that grief is 
: : owable, \ 
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allowable, if kept within its due bounds : ever be ſo violent upon any odcafion, how 
4 and let us now proceed to ſhew, what juſt and how great ſoever, as to take 
, thoſe bounds are. 25 - away the uſe, or hinder the free opera. 
34 Now, in order to ſet the bound- tions of our reaſon. | 
aries to this paſſion, which is ſo apt to We ought not, therefore, under our 
exceed; to ſhew how far a man may be afflitions, to ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſ. 
rieved, and yet poſſeſs his ſoul in patience; ported; to refuſe comfort; to be ipduf. 
is neceſſary to take notice, that the trious to improve our ſorrow, and to trea- 
cauſe of our grief ought to be warrant- ſure up heavineſs to our ſouls; to dwell 
ö able, and that our grief ought to be pro- upon our affliction, and, by a ſtrange un- 
portionate to that cauſe. accountable indulgence of our grief, to 
. Now the warrantable occaſion of grief paſs from one fond uneaſy thought to 
is the loſs of ſome good which we have another, till, by a great deal of miſplaced 
reaſon to be pleaſed with; or the acceſ- diligence, we work ourſelves up to an un- 
ſion of ſome evil, which we are with good manly ſoftneſs, to an winwarrantable de- 
reaſon averſe to. jection of mind, to a total oppreſſion of 
Amongſt thoſe things, therefore, the ſpirits. | 
Joſs of which may innocently be deplored We ought, on the contrary, to oppoſe 
by us, and juſtly affect us with grief, we and reſiſt this paſſion in its firſt riſe ; and 
may reckon the goods of fortune, ſo far to bear up againſt it when we find it grow- 
at leaſt as this fols deprives us of the ing upon us; to be deaf to its demands of 
ower of doing good; or of the neceſ- our attention; and to quit the ſubje& that 
ies or comforts of life; or as it may begins to be uneaſy, before it comes to 
Expoſe us to the temptation of retricving be intolerable. So that our ſorrow, 
them by unlawful means ; or of repairing though it move us, ſhall not 3 pol- 
our fortunes, at the hazard and expence ſeſs us; though it affect us, not 
of our precious ſouls. overwhelm us; though heawineſs may en- 
We may alſo be innocently grieved ; dure for a night, but joy, that joy which 
we cannot, perhaps with innocence, but ariſes from the comfort of having ſet the 
be grieved at the loſs of friends, as they jevous matter right in our own minds, 
were linked to us by the ties of nature come in the morning. 
and blood; and much more, as they were But we ſhall not diſcharge this duty of 
by their ſociety, their counſels, and their Chriftian fortitude as we ought, nor po/- 
examples, inſtrumental to our virtue and /e/s our ſouls in patience, to the degree re- 
to our happineſs ; as they were agreeable quired by our t Maſter, barely by 
companions, who made our e keeping the oy over our paſſion of 
through this troubleſome world more eaſy grief, and by the uſe of our reaſon ſo far, 
and delightful to us; and as they were as that the anguiſh of preſent afflictions 
uſeful guides, who pointed out to us the doth not tranſport us; unleſs we do more- 
way, and led us, as it were, by the hand, over fo fortify our minds againft diſtant 
to thoſe paths that might bring us to evils, that the proſpe& of future calami- 
s everlaſting life. ties may not make us: ſwerve from our 
But, above all, national calamities, and duty. I 
thoſe particularly which endanger our re- For the effe& of immoderate grief un- 
ligion, ought, in a more eſpecial manner, der afflictions, doth not only ſhew itſelf in 
to affect us with grief. Thus, good old depriving us of the fuccours of reaſon, 
Eli heard the fad news of the death of his whilſt we are under the preſſure of a ca- 
ſons,. and of the defeat of the Ifraclites, lamity which at preſent lies heavy upon 
though not without grief, yet without us; but alſo in tempting us to deſpair and 
ſinking under the weight of it: but when diſtruſt ; to neh and wavering in 
he was told that the ark of God was ta- the faith; to the deſertion of that truth, 
| Ken, he fell down backwards, and his and to the neglect of that duty, which ex- 
neck brake, and he died. poſe us to thoſe evils ſo unwelcome to hu- 
To ſhew what ought to be the preciſe man nature. | . | 
meaſure of our grief, in proportion to Now the virtue which alone can prevent 
thoſe ſeveral evils which aſſſict us, would theſe evil effects of our immoderate grief, 
be endleſs. It may ſuffice to lay down founded in the terrible apprehenſion of 
this general rule, that no concern ſhould diſtant evijs, or, in other words, = Barn 
+ weakne 


% 
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<eakneſs and puſillanimity, is that for- they 


titude which we are now recommending 3 
whereby we reſolve well, and are ſteady 
to our reſolutions ; whereby we reſiſt the 
ſoft inſinuations of ſenſe from within, and 
the ſubtle contrivances of a deceitful wick- 
ed world from without; by which we are 
ſo ſupported, as that neither the frowns of 
adverſe fortune ſhall be able to terrify us, 
nor the threats of inſulting power force us 
into a compliance with any thing which 
we know to be finful ; nor any proſpe& 
of danger make us deſert t truth, 
which we acknowledge ourſelves bound 
to maintain. 

In the ſtrength of this Chriſtian grace, 
though the waves of perſecution do on all 
ſides beat upon us, we ſhall ſtand like a 
rock unmoved and unſhaken. 

It was from this noble principle, that 
St. Paul was enabled to make that brave 
challenge and declaration, which we read 
in his Epiſtle to the Romans; Who ſhall 
ſeparate us from the love of Chriſt ? Shall 
tribulation, or diftreſs, or perſecution, or fa- 
mine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or feord ? Nay, 
in all theſe things wwe are more than con- 
querors, through him that loved us. For 1 
am perſuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things preſent, nor things to come ; nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, ſhall be 
able to ſeparate us from the love of God, 
which is in Chriſt Feſus our Lord. 

Having thus far endeavoured to ſhew, 
wherein patience or moderation of grief 
conſiſts with reſpect to ourſelves, I ſhall 
proceed, in the 

Second place, to ſhew more briefly, 
what it is in relation to our neighbours, or 
how we ought to bear the injuries we re- 
ceive from men ; in which ſenſe patience 
is the ſame with Chriſtian meekneſs. 

Now it is the proper work of patience, 
in this view of it, to poſſeſs our minds 
with theſe conſiderations : 'That our fins 
deſerve greater ſeverities, than any which 
God ſuffers evil men to inflict upon us. 
That, if God thinks fit, he can, and will 
do right to his ſervants who are oppreſſ- 
ed ; but that we are not always commiſ- 
ſioned to do this right to 24:77 That 
therefore we are ol, ged to take care, that 
th2 paſſion of grief, under the injuries we 
receive, doth not tranſport us to any un- 
lawful a&, or forbidden defire of revenge. 
hat we are not at liberty ſo much as to 
eurſe the Chaldeans and Sabeans, though 
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though they deſtroy our children and our 
ſervants: becauſe the ſame God, who. 
thinks fit to bring upon ug ſuch afflictions, 
doth alſo think fit to mal uſe of ſuch in- 
ſtruments to execute his wiſe, and holy, 
and righteous purpoſes, That we are 
neither proper interpreters of the injuries, 
we receive, nor proper judges. of the re- 
turns which are to be made to them. That 
we are too partial to eſtimate the meaſures 
of each with that equity and juſtice we 
ought. That we are apt to uſe a double 
weight and a double meaſure, in trying 
the greatneſs of thoſe evils which others 
do to us, and which we do to others. And 
that vengeance being what we know not 
how to uſe aright, we muſt leave it to him 
to whom it belongs; and who knows how 
to diſpenſe it, with the exacteſt weight 
and meaſure. And, laſtly, that we are, 
by the precepts of evangelical meekneſs, 
enjoined not only to be ſlow to anger; not 
only to be upon our guard that we be not 
too far tranſported by it, but even to pra 
for them who deſpitefully uſe us; to ble 
them that curſe us; to do good to them 
that hate us ; and to be ſo far from being 
overcome of evil, as to be conquerors in this 
conflict with wicked and unreaſonable 
men, and to overcome evil with good. | 
Thus our blefſed Saviour, when he had 
endured all the inſolence and derifion, all 
the indignities and affronts, all the out- 
rages and ſcorn that could poſlibly he of- 
fered to the very worſt of men; and was 
led to ſuffer a death in its own nature the 
moſt painful ; in its duration the moſt 
lingering ; in the opinion of men the moſt 
ignominious; in the eſtimate of the di- 
vine law the moſt accurſed ; in the midſt 
of his agonies, whilſt the ſenſe of them 
was the moſt pungent, acute, and afflic- 
tive, cried out, Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do. "3 
And thus, in imitation of him, that holy 
martyr, who firſt trod in thoſe bloody 
ſteps, which this leader and Captain of 
our 'Salvation had juſt before marked out 
for his followers to trace, when he was 
ſtoned, Anell dowwn, and (to ſhew his earn- 
eſtneſs), cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this fin to their charge. 5 
And what the church has made the 
ſubject of our prayers, ought alſo to be 
the object of our endeavours; that, in all 
our ſufferings here upon earth, for the 
which ac 
count 
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fall upon our oxen and our aſſes, Y 
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count 4 can ſuffer from the hands 
of men, if we ſuffer as Chriſtians), we may 
learn by theſe examples to bleſs our perſe- 
cutors, conſidering, that, if when we do 
well, and ſuffer for it, we take it patiently ; 
this is acceptable with God. or even 
; hereunto were we called : becauſe C af o al. 
fo ſuffered for us, leaving us an example that 
we ſhould follow his fleps : who did no fin, 
neither was guile ſound in his mouth: who, 
ewhen he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he ſuffered, he threatened not; but com- 
mitted himſelf to him that judgeth righteouſly. 
I ſhall now proceed, in 

The third and laſt place, to ſhew what 
patience or moderation of grief 1s, when 
conſidered with relation to God; or how 


we ought to demean ourſelves towards 


him, under thoſe afflictions which he is 
pleaſed to viſit us with; which 1s the duty 
of patience taken in the ſame ſenſe with 
ſubmiſſion to God's will, or reſignation. 
And here the criminal effects of immo- 
derate grief occaſioned by afflictions, are 
a e nd irreverent behaviour under 
the hand of the Almighty ; impious and 
unworthy thoughts of his glorious Ma- 
jeſty ; daring and contemptuous reflect- 
10ns upon his wiſdom and providence. 
For though nature will be very apt to 
plead for the reaſonableneſs of a more than 
ordinary concern, under more than ordi- 
nary preſſures ; yet, according to the ex- 
ample of our bleſſed Saviour, even vhilſt 
we tremble at the proſpect of what we 
are going to endure ; whilſt we ardently 
defire the removal of the bitter cup, we 


our father, not our own will, be done. 

We are to. look forward, and to wait 
for the inheritance of the promiſes ; and 
taking an impartial view of heavenly and 
earthly things, are to ſhew, by a cheerful 
reſignation, that our expectations are not 
confined to the narrow compaſs of this 
world, We are to conſider our afflictions 
not only in themſelves, in 'which regard 
they may appear frightful and inſuffera- 
ble, but alſo in their conſequences, which 
may make them appear not only tolera- 
ble, but even deſirable. | 

We are to recolle& what we have 
learnt from the word of God, that 
though no chaſtening for the 8 
to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheleſs, af- 
terward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
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We are to weigh our preſent ſufferings, 
and our future hopes, in the balance of 
the ſanctuary; and examining them by 
this true ſtandard, we ſhall find, that the 
lightneſs of the one bears no proportion 
at all to the weight of the other. 
light afflition, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for ut a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; while we look not 
at the things which are ſeen or felt, but at 
the things which are not ſeen ? for the things 
which are ſeen, and the pains which are 

felt, are temporal ; but the things which are 
not ſeen, and the pleaſures which are not 
yet felt, but which ſhall hereafter be en- 
joyed by all thoſe who ſubmit themſelves 
with patience to the chaſtiſements of 
God, are eternal. 

There is no fin more unworthy of a 
man, or more unbecoming of a Chriſtian, 
more contrary to the plain dictates of na- 
tural reaſon, or to the whole tenor and 
deſign of , ſupernatural revelation, than 
murmuring and repining at the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence: and yet this is a 
vice, not peculiar to the profligate and 
profane, who blaſphemouſly ſet their mouth 

heavens; and whoſe tongue 
evalketh through the earth; but is, in ſome 
meaſure, to be found alſo in men of a bet- 
ter character, who have ſome awe of God, 
and ſome- ſenſe of religion upon their 


For our 


Nay, they 


The holy Pſalmiſt, that ſweet melo- 
dious ſinger of Iſrael, was not wholly ex- 
empt from this great fin. 
tells us, that his feet were almoſt gone e that 
are with him alſo to pray, that the will of his fleps had well-nigh /lipt. 

envious al the fooliſh, when he ſaw the proſ- 
perity of the wicked : inſomuch, that he 
- began to repent of his own integrity, and 
to ſay, that he had cleanſed his heart in 
vain, and waſhed his hands in innocency. 
Whilſt the ſmart of prefent ſuffer- 
ings is keen and afflictive, men are apt 
to complain that their grief is not 
thoroughly weighed, or their calamities 
laid in the balances together. 
have ſometimes the confidence to plead 
their cauſe with God, and to contend and 
ſtrive with their Maker, crying out, 0 
that we knew where we might find him ! 
That we might come even to his feat! Ve 
would order our cauſe before him, and 
fill our mouths with arguments. 
know the words which he would anſwer 


He himſelf 


For he was 


Mie would 


righteouſneſs, unta. them which are exerciſed us, and underfland what he would ſay unto 


. thereby. 


Vain 
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ſay unto him that formed it, why 


Serm. 11. 
vun mortal! Do they hope to rive 


n 

again matters * Who hath enjoined him 
2 way? Or who can ſay unto him, what 
doſt thou ? Who art thou, O man, that 
repliefl againſt God ? Shall the thin 1 96 
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made me, or why haſt thou uſed me, thus ? 
Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the ſame lump to make one veſſel unto 
a and another unto diſhonour ? Let 
the potſherd flrive with the 3: gow of the 
earth but 'wvo unto him that ſtriveſt with 
his Maher. Is he a man as thou art, that 
thou ſhouldeſt anſever him, and come together 
or contend with him in judgment? Haſt 
thou an arm like God? Canſt thou thunder 


| cvith a voice like him? Shall mortal man 


be more juſt than God ? Shall a man be 
more pure than his Maker ? Is it fit to ſay 
to a bn , thou art wicked ? And to princes, 
ye are ungodly ® How much leſs to him, 
that ——_— not the perſon of princes, nor 
regardeth the rich more than the poor ! 

ls it not much more fit to humble our- 
ſelves under the ſenſe of God's diſplea- 
ſure ; to acknowledge the juſtice and the 
mercy of his chaſtiſements ; to reſign our- 
ſelves with reverence and ſubmiſfion to 
the unerring providence of God ; and to 


| fay, even when his hand lies heavieſt 


upon us, Righteous art thou, O Lord, and 
true and upright are thy judgments ? 

Thus have I attempted to ſhew, wherein 
the duty of patience conſiſts ; what its 


proper work is; how our conduct is to be 


regulated by it, with reſpe& to ourſelves, 
to our brethren, and to our God. 

I ſhould now proceed in the ſecond 
place to conſider, what motives there are 
to induce us to the exerciſe of this virtue; 
and then go on to lay down ſome rules for 
the attainment of it : but having not time 
to diſpatch theſe heads, I ſhall not now 
enter upon them, but defer them to ano- 
ther opportunity. 


SERMON II. 
On Patience. 
Lukxt; xxi. 19. 
In your patience poſſeſs ye your ſouls, 
* ſpeaking to theſe words of our bleſſed 
Saviour (who by his example as well 
as by his doctrine was the beſt teacher of 


patience which the world ever beheld), I 
Propoſed to- ſhew, 5 
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Firſt, What patience is, and wherein 
him, wvho giveth not account of any | 


it conſiſts. | 
Secondly, What motives there are that 


may induce us to the practice of this 


duty. 

Thirdly, What thoſe rules and methods 
are by which this virtue, this art of pati- 
ence, if I may ſo call it, may be moſt ef- 
fectually acquired. 

What patience is, wherein it conſiſts, 
what are the effects of it, how our conduct 
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and demeanour are to be regulated by it, 


in relation to ourſelves, to our brethren, 
and to our God; with what conſtancy 
and ſteadineſs of mind we ought to bear 
thoſe calamities which we cannot avoid ; 
with what .meekneſs we ought to ſuffer 
thoſe injuries wherewith we are loaded by 
men; with what cheerful reſignation of 


mind we ought to ſubmit ourſelves to the 


us no 


chaſtiſements of God, puniſhin 


more than we deſerve, or much leſs than 


we deſerve, for our fins; I have already 


ſhewn. I proceed now, in the 


Second place, to propoſe thoſe motives 


that may be moſt effectual to prevail with 
us to the exerciſe of this du. 

The moſt important motives to pati- 
ence are to be well aſſured, 

1. That our afflictions are willed or 
permitted by God to befall us. | 

2. That they are intended for our 
good, | LATE, 

3. That they are inevitable, 

That they are juſt. 

The firſt motive to patience is to be 

well aſſured that all the afflictions we meet 


with in this world, are willed or permitted 


by God to befall us. | 

That the Creator as he has an almighty 
power to create, ſo hath he an unlimited 
liberty of afflicting or relieving, of pre- 
ſerving or deſtroying, what he has ſo 
created : for he created us for himſelf, 
and for his own glory ; and however 'our 
want of humility under any calamities may 
make us apt to murmur at the wife pro- 
vidence of God, and to diſpute the rea- 
ſonableneſs and equity of his proceedin 
with his creatures, that nevertheleſs F 
God what he will, he can do us no wrong; 
and that not only from his eſſential good- 
neſs, whereby he is diſpoſed to do good 
to all his creatures; not only by reaſon of 
his ſelf-ſufficiency for his own happineſs, 
whereby he is exempted from any need, 
or temptation, to do us injury: but more- 
over, becauſe he hath no manner of obli- 
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gation to us; and where there is no obli- 
tion there can be no injuſtice. 

Theſe conſiderations often ſuggeſted to 
our thoughts, and duly . in our 
minds, will make us ſenſible of the irre- 
ſiſtible power and undeniable right which 
God has over all the ſons of men, and of 
that loweſt ſubmiſſion which is upon all 
occaſions due from mankind to him. 

We ſhall, therefore, be very careful of 
our behaviour under thoſe calamities, 
vrhich God for wiſe but unſearchable rea- 


ſons hath thought fit to afflict us with: 
and ſhall think it our * and our inte- 


reſt, with an humble reſignation of our fb 


own wills, entirely to acquieſce in his: 
we ſhall beware of reproaching unbound- 
ed mercy with ſeverity, and o& charging 
indefectible holineſs with the imputation 
of hardſhip and wrong; when we ſeri- 
ouſly conſider that whatſoever we enjoy 
upon earth is the bountiful gift of Hea- 
ven; that from thence we receive our 
corn, our wine, and our oil, our fruitful 
wines, and our olive branches round about 
our tables, Upon our parting with any 
of theſe, we ſhall be induced -rather to 
thank the Almighty, who hath permitted 
us to enjoy them ſo long ; than to repine 
at his providence, becauſe he ſuffers us not 
to enjoy them any longer. If we hear- 
tily praiſed God for the many and fignal 
benefits we receive from him (as we cer- 
tainly ſhould do, were we fully and con- 
Rantly perſuaded that they did ee 
come from him) we ſhould never reproac 
him for thoſe, which after long enjoy- 
ment we return. | 

If we ſincerely acknowledged, what in 
words we profeſs to own, that he lends us 
whatever we. call ours, reſerving always 
the ſupreme dominion and right of diſpo- 
ling of it to himſelf, we ſhould never mur- 
mur when he called upon us for his own 
again. Or if we fixed our eyes and 
thoughts upon the enjoyments he has left 
us, we ſhould not be impatient for the loſs 
of thoſe which he has deprived us of. 

If, therefore, he ſuffers evil men by 
fraud or violence to deſpoil us of our 
N we ſhall ſtill thank him for our 

alth and ſtrength. If we labour under 
the infirmities of body, or the weight 
of years; we ſhall bleſs him for the 
children that ſupport our age : or if he 
bereaves us of our children, and lets us 
cloſe their eyes, who by the courſe of 
nature ſhould rather have cloſed ours ; 
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et if he leaves us 
riends, friends that will teſtify their af. 
fection by their concern for our diſtreſs, 
and their compaſſion by their aſſiſtance of 
us under it, and will fpeak comfortable 
words to us, and. bear with our weak. 
neſſes, and miniſter to our relief, we ſhall 
ſtill remember his holy name, and mag. 
nify him for his great mercies: or if be 
ſhall deprive us of theſe alſo, and leave 
us deſtitute of all worldly comforts, and 
ſtrip us as naked as we were born; yet ſo 
long as we Enow that our Redeemer liveth, 
and can lie down with aſſurance that he 
all fland at the latter day upon the earth : 
Though he ſlay us, yet will we flill truf 
in him. 

A ſecond motive to patience under af. 
fliction is, that (not being able to ſearch 
into the deep and myſterious counſels of 
God, nor to diſcover the ends and pur- 
poſes which 'our all-wiſe Creator has in 
afflicting us, we do not know but they 
may be for our good ; nay, that from the 
manifeſtation of his deſigns, which he in 
his word has made unto us) we have good 

reaſons to be perſuaded that they are al- 
ways by him intended for, and, by a care- 
ful management on our parts, may al- 
ways be — to our good. 

There is no man that is born into the 
world, but is born to ſuffer more or leſs; 
and the ſufferings of ſome men do ſo much 
over-balance their enjoyments, that if their 
hopes were confined to this world, it were 
better for them not to have been born: 
but ſince our expectations reach farther 
into another world, it is not only our ad- 
vantage to have been born, but alſo to 
ſuffer : and that, 

Firſt, as afflictions are a trial of our 
faith, whereby we may diſcover, whether 
we are indeed moſt firmly perſuaded of 
thoſe truths, which with our lips we con- 
ſtantly profeſs to believe. 

For he, who ſtedfaſtly believes another 
life after this, and is undoubtedly aſſured 
of future happineſs upon the Carman 
of his duty, will have his mind ſo taken 
up with that comfortable and joyful pro- 
ſpec, that he will leave but little room for 
thoſe: croſſes, he meets with here, to make 
any deep or laſting impreſſion upon him. 
He that believes there is a nach reſerved 
for the righteous ; a bliſs more exquilite, 
more durable, more complete, than any 
good upon earth; which cannot be taken 
away, cannot be interrupted, cannot be ſo 

muc 
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much as intermitted 3 which, contrary to 


all earthly pleaſures, ſhall be greater in 


:5yment or poſſeſſion than it was in ex- 
pellen, ai, which ſhall always go on 
to pleaſe, and ſhallſatisfy without ſatiating; 
muſt have but a mean notion of, and con- 
ſequently muſt be but little affected with, 
all worldly enjoyments. The poſſeſſion of 
theſe will not elate his ſpirits, nor the loſs 
thereof fink them immoderately. 'That 

ood, in which he finds ſo many excel- 
[ent qualities, which are not to be found 
in any thing which this world affords, 
will much cheapen the value of theſe 
earthly bleſſings ; and whilſt he is ſecure 
of that ineſtimable reverſion, all preſent 
evils will appear tolerable to him. 

This one ſingle thought is the ſureſt 
refuge for an afflicted ſoul to fly unto ; and 
one would think there ſhould be nothing 
but the doubt of this could make it con- 
tinue to be afflicted. It is but reflecting 
upon our future hopes to give us preſent 
eaſe; that what we ſuffer is but trauſient; 
that what we ſhall be rewarded with will 


be eternal: for certainly we can never re- 


pine at the ſcanty proportion of pleaſure 
which is meaſured out to us here, whilſt 


we remember and think of that place, 
where there is fulneſs of joy. | 

But . 82 Ta of a future 
life can be comfortable to thoſe only who 
do not doubt of their being happy in it; 
and becauſe none can have a rational and 
well grounded aſſurance of their being 
happy in another world, but thoſe who 
have led a virtuous and godly life here; 
it will make us more ſenſible of the be- 
nefit of afflictions to reflect upon 


A ſecond bfr Þ ariſing from 


them, as they do highly promote our 
virtue. | 

For a courſe of life altogether eaſy and 
uninterrupted by any misfortunes, is apt 
to betray us into a dangerous 20 
To be free from the indiſpoſitions of body 
which others undergo; to be exempt 
from the loſſes which our neighbour ſuſ- 
tains; not to meet with any of thoſe diſ- 
appointments which all who are about us 
meet with; is apt to make us too incon- 
ſiderate of the future, and too much taken 
up with the preſent; too proud, and too 


careleſs; too far preſuming upon our own 


ſtrength, and too little ſenſible of our de- 
8 Whereas ſome ſeaſonable af- 


ictions would put us in mind of our mor- 


tality, and ſhould the Almighty ſtretch 
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out his hand againſt us, we ſhould quick - 
ly know ourſelves to be but men. 


In this caſe therefore we are not to look 
upon the afflictions which God Almighty 


is pleaſed to viſit us withal, as the reſult 


of his wrath, but as the effect of his 
mercy, and conſequently we ought to be 
ſo far from repining at them, that we 
e wal 5 him, that he 

ath been pleaſe his ious good- 
neſs to chooſe this way A a 
ſenſtble impreſſion upon the ſtubbornneſs 
of our hearts, thereby to bring us more 
effectually to repentance. 

A third motive to patience under af- 
flictions, is, that we cannot avoid the cala- 
mities which God Almighty is pleaſed to 
bring upon us; they are the ſecret and ir- 
reſiſtable determinations of his will; and 
as we have not wiſdom enough to fore- 
ſee, or to prevent, what is like to befall 


us; ſo neither have we power ſufficient - 


to remove, or ſhake off, what we find ſits 
uneaſy upon us. It is moſt adviſable 
therefore to reſt ſatisfied with our condi- 
tion, however deplorable it may appear, 
not only becauſe it pleaſed our M er to 
bring us into 1t, not only becauſe it may 
probably tend to our advantage, but be- 
cauſe we cannot help ourſelves. 3% 
For whatever we enjoy in this world, 
however pleaſant and uſeful to us, bein 
not properly our own, becauſe neither 18 
it of 'our own procuring, or in our own 
power to diſpoſe of; and the truth of this 
being verified, by all that ever befell the 
ſons and daughters of affliction; we cannot 
but be convinced of the extreme folly of 
impatience, fince we muſt needs know, 


that the Lord is King, be the earth never 
fo unquiet ; that our vain, fruitleſs, im- 


potent ſtrugglings may provoke that al- 
mighty power which we are ſure never 
to * s that the yoke will not ſit more 


2 upon our necks, by our ineffectual 


endeavours to ſhake it off; but that the 
-more fretful we are, the more we ſhall be 


galled, and ſhall increaſe our burden by 
not bearing* patiently, that which in it- 
ſelf, and with the ſtrength which God 
would be ready, if aſked, to endue us with, 
would be ſupportable to us. | 
In the fourth and laſt place, it will be 


another proper inducement to patience, 


for us to conſider, that the afflictions 
which are brought upon us are juſt, and 
what our frequent provocations of the 
Almighty do hight? . 

4 t 3 He 
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He who reflects how oft he has been 


guilty of thoſe fins which God deteſts, 
and has peremptorily forbidden; how oft 


he has neglected thoſe duties which God 


delights in, and has with great earneſt- 
neſs enjoined : he who looks back upon 
his wilful deliberate commiſſion of the 
one, and his frequent ſupine negle& of 
the other: he who conſiders how eaſily 
he has complied with the leaſt tempta- 
tions to be wicked, and how obſtinately 
he has reſiſted the moſt powerful mo- 
tions of the ſpirit of grace diſpoſing 
him to holineſs and virtue: he who 
compares his numberleſs bad actions with 
his ho good ones, and finds, upon the 
compariſon, ſuch aggravations in thoſe 
as render them highly deſerving of puniſh- 
ment, and ſuch abatements in theſe that 


they rather want to be excuſed, than merit 


to be rewarded : he who makes theſe 
reflections, which are very obvious and 
proper to be made, will not only be ſa- 
tisfied, that God is righteous in the 
judgments he inflicts upon him; but will 
alſo acknowledge, that his offences both 
in their number and in their nature do 
mightily exceed his afflictions. 

And if he carries this conſideration a 
little farther, and calls to mind, how for- 
mal and partial his confeſſions of his ſins 
have been; how inſincere his repentance; 
how unſteady his reſolutions of amend- 
ment; how weak his endeavours towards 
a better life; how frequent and ſcanda- 
lous his relapſes to his former vicious 
courſes; he will not complain when he is 
gently afflicted, but will admire that he 
is not utterly deſtroyed. Why then ſhould 
a living man complain? A man * the 
ow. vPro of his fins ? 

Having thus far conſidered the moſt 
important motives to induce. us to be pa- 
tient under afflictions; I ſhall proceed 
to lay down ſome rules as proper to be 
obſerved, in order to the attainment of 
patience. | 

The firſt is, to expect that afflictions 
will ſome time or other befall us. We 
know our ſtate and condition in this 
world. What we place any part of our 
happineſs in here, is of very uncertain 
continuance to us. Fortune cannot raiſe 
us ſo high, but envy and malice reach 
us. Riches, which men ſo eagerly 
purſue, make themſelves wings and fly 
away. Health, and vigour, and beauty, 


if for a ſeaſon they eſcape the evil ac- 
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moral refle&ions, or any appoſite refer- 
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cidents that await them, muſt ſuffer , 
natural decay. Friends are not always 
faithful, nor children always obedient; 
and the moſt faithful and obedient are 
mortal. 232 

If then in the midſt of our proſperity we 
would entertain theſe thoughts, and, as it 
were, anticipate what we conceive would 
be grievous to us, and make it familiar 
to our imaginations fa to deſtroy the 
ſenſe of providential bleſſings, but only to 
regulate our affections about them); the 
ſharpneſs of every calamity would be ſo 
far at leaſt abated, that we ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed into any unmanly or unchriſtian 
behaviour under it. Reaſon and religion 
would ſeaſonably ſtep in to our aſſiſtance, 
and moderate that grief which human in. 
firmity makes us liable to. 

But if (we will not thus fortify our. 
ſelves againſt all theſe evil impreſſions, 
we ſhall be every moment unhappy. And 
if) inſtead of this we will go on to fill 
our hearts with mirth and to prove them 
with joy; careleſsly to rely upon the pre- 
ſent without any thoughts of the future; 
and value what we poſſeſs or hope for, 
not only above its proper value, but above 
thoſe things that are ineſtimable; we mult 
not think that the force of any arguments, 
or the application of any well-choſen 


ences to the higheſt authority that can be 
named, even to the oracles of God, will 
be able to reſtrain and govern that paſſion 
which a diſappointment in any of theſe 
things will excite in us. Though per- 
haps when the caſe was not our own, we 
could, with our words, have upholden hin 
that was fois and have ſtrengthened 
the feeble knees. But now it ts come upon 
us, and we faint ; it touches us, we are 
„ 7 
The mind muſt therefore be prepared 
before it be oppreſſed, and expect the 
evil dayin order to weaken its influence, 
For no paſſion when worked up to an ex- 
ceſſive height will condeſcend to hear 
either what reaſon or what religion have 
to offer. And time only then muſt work 
that cure which reaſon and religion ſhould 
have done: when a man cannot ſo pro- 
perly be ſaid to have exerciſed his patience 
as to have forgot his aſfliction. 
As it will very much contribute to our 
atience, to expect our portion of the evil 
things of this life before they happen, ſo 
will it, | 
Secondly, 
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e to conſider of what nature 
thoſe evil things are which do happen. 

As Providence doth frequently for wiſe 
and good reaſons afflict us, ſo may we 
ſometimes for no reaſon at all afflict our- 
ſelves. Many accidents befall us which 
have not that malignity in them which 
they appear to have. Many that have at 
firſt view the appearance of evil, upon 
further examination are found to be uſe- 
ful to us. And men, through a. wrong 
apprehenſion, have often been impatient at 
an event, that hath proved to be the moſt 
proſperous that could happen to them. 

It will, therefore, become every man 
that would keep his temper even and un- 
diſturbed to confider the nature of what 
he apprehends to be a calamity, and the 
circymſtances with which it is attended, 
before he ſuffers himſelf to be tranſported 

by it; and ſee in what reſpect, and in 
what degree, it is really hurtful to him; 
as alſo whether, if in ſome reſpects it be 
hurtful, it may not in others be beneficial ; 
and then alſo, whether the hurt or the 
ſervice it is like to do us be the greater. 
He that is fallen from a high ſtation, may 
et be leſs perplexed and more ſecure. 
He who is deprived of the means of cha- 
rity and beneficence, is ſure that God will 
accept of his will to have performed thoſe 
duties if he had been able. What value 
we may ſeem to loſe on account of any 
blemiſhes or defects that debaſe the out- 
ward form, we may reſtore and ſupply to 
ourſelves by the exerciſe of thoſe virtues 
which adorn the mind. And the loſs even 
of thoſe objects of our love who were moſt 
dear to us, is of this uſe, to excite us to 
the imitation of their excellent qualities 
for which we loved them, and to recon- 
cile to us the thoughts of leaving this 
world without reluctance, in order to be 
with them, without whom we can no 
longer be eaſy or happy. 
he circumſtances alſo of the calami- 
ties that befall us muſt be confidered by 
us. Is the loſs we ſuſtain retrievable, or 
is it not? If it be not; if we ſhall never 
be able to compaſs our fond wiſhes, but 
ſhall hurt ourſelves ; why art thou ſo heavy, 


O my foul, and why art thou ſo diſquieted 


within me? If it be; it is ſurely more 
likely to be ſo by the exerciſe of that rea- 
fon, and judgment, and foreſight, and in- 
duſtry, and dexterity, which the cool and 
calm alone can freely uſe, than by that 
tranſport, that violence of paſſion which 
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makes all theſe faculties uſeleſs to us, and 


ſo prevents the remedy we ſeek. | 

Again, is what we ſuffer a common, 
or an uncommon affliction ? If the former, 
let us conſider what a multitude of com- 
panions we have in our. misfortunes; as 
alſo how little affected we were uſed to be. 
with the calamities we now bewail, when 
it was the lot of others to endure them. 
If the latter, let us turn our eyes towards 
thoſe whoſe wiſdom and courage we have 
admired, and ſee with what firmneſs, and 
conſtancy, and pious reſignation, they have 


endured as great or greater evils than we 


ſuffer, and from thence acknowledge, that 
it 18 as much below the dignity of human 
nature to fink under its afffictions, as it 18 
neceſſary to its condition to feel them. 
Again, many of our afflictions are 
brought upon us by our enemies, and 
many we create to ourſelves. If we too 
much. regret the calamities which are 
brought upon us by our enemies, we only 
make ourſelves unhappy to aſſiſt them in 
their deſigns upon us, and to ſecond that 
malice at which we repine. If we com- 
plain of the ſorrows we create to ourſelves, 
we are at once imprudent and unjuſt. 
And it would much better become us to 
make our former miſcarriages the ground 
of our future diſcretion, and to regulate 
our unruly and corrupt affections, the 
true cauſe of our diſtreſs, than lament our 
diſtreſs, the known and confeſſed effect 
of them. Let us but regulate our deſires, 
our ſelf-love, our pride, and our envy, 
and all conditions will be eaſier to us. 
For do we not perceive that in propor- 
tion to our defire of obtaining things in- 
nocent and warrantable, will be our un- 
ealineſs if we do not obtain them ; and 
that if we overvalue what we poſſeſs, we 
ſhall be tormented with the fear of oung 


it, and with inconſolableneſs at the lo 


of it? And that in things criminal and 
immoral, the loſs of eſtate, of health, of 
reputation, of virtue, attend our eager 
purſuits? And that in things innocent, 
our deſires muſt be moderated, and in 
things criminal ſubdued, unleſs we will be 
every moment uphappy ? ; 

Do we not perceive that the immode- 
rate love of ourſelves is apt to repreſent 


our calamities greater thaa they are, and 


that, from hence, either to move com- 


paſſion or excuſe impatience, we appeal 


to mankind for their conſent and allow- 
we ſuffer equally with 


ance that what f 
tht Tt 4 © they 
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others, 1s ſtill groner when we, than when 
they ſuffer-it ? behold and ſee, if there be 
any ſorrow like unto my ſorrow. 
And again, is it not evident that our 
pride repreſents the afflictions that befall 
us as altogether undeſerved? We firſt 
arrogate more merit to ourſelves than we 
really have, and then are ſurpriſed and 
ruffled at every event that ſeems to dero- 
gate from it. From hence any miſrepre- 
ſentation of our character, or oppoſition 
to our meaſures, or diſappointment in 
our aims, becomes inſupportable to us. 
Want of deference to our judgments, or 
of ſubmiſſion to our power; contempt of 
dur perſon, or negle& of our virtues, 
makes us peeviſh and fretful, weary of 
ourſelves, and taſteleſs of every thing that 
ſhould be agreeable to us in others. 
And, laſtly, do we not ſee how envy 
compares our own condition with that of 
dur neiglſbours to our great diſadvantage : 


| © -- How another's ſuppoſed proſperity afflicts 


us: how his health compared with our 
infirmities, his affluence with our pover- 
ty, his honour with our diſgrace, makes 
us impatient in that ſtate, which of itſelf 


is not intolerable ? How reaſonable this is 


will ſoon appear, if we conſider that there 
are many whom we eſteem extremely 
Happy, and who ſeem not to come into 


misfortune like other men; who have 


yet many ſecret preſſures, and perhaps 
greater than what we endure, which, how- 
ever hid from us, are ſharply felt by 
themſelves. So that ſometimes, we en 
thoſe whom we ſhould pity, and ihr? 
they have not a dark, gloomy, ſevere, 

dejected countenance, are apt to think 
that all is well, and that there is peace 
3n that breaſt, when perhaps there is no 
peace. | | 
But, thirdly, another method of becom- 
ing patient under afflictions is a yirtuous 
and religious life. | 

Neither philoſophy nor religion can 
raiſe our minds above the ſenſe of pain or 
grief; and it is not of credit or ſervice 
to either, to attribute that to them which 
they do not effect; for it makes men 
rather doubt of their efficacy, even where 
they certainly operate very . powerfully. 
*Though, therefore, a life of holineſs and 
virtue will not make us inſenſible of our 
afflictions, yet the conſideration of having 
led ſuch a life, will be ſo full of comfort, 
as in a great meaſure to leſſen the 


weight and preſſure of them, And we 
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cannot be furniſhed with better materials 


to balance the crofſes we ſhall meet with 
here, than the grateful reffections we ſhall 
have, upon the conqueſts we have gained 
over the ſundry temptations that have af. 
ſaulted us, and upon the many good deeds 
we have done. 

Prudent economiſts lay up ſome por. 
tion of their worldly ſubſtance to ſupport 
themſelves under thgſe evil accidents, 
which in common life may happen to 
them ; and religious wiſdom will prompt 
us to become rich in good works, that out 
of ſuch valuable — delightful treaſure, 
we may relieve our afflicted minds in time 
of need. 

To have ſupported the weak, to have 

helped the friendleſs, to have reſcued the 
oppreſſed, to have inſtructed the ignorant, 
to have converted a ſinner, to have been 
any ways inſtrumental to the happineſs 
and virtue of any of our fellow Chriſtians, 
will be ſo many cordials to our drooping 
ſpirits in the day of our adverſity ; and 
will alleviate at leaſt, what they cannot 
perfectly cure. 

Whereas if the mind is not at eaſe, 
every thing elſe will be uneaſy to us. If 
we are not pleaſed with ourſelves, we ſhall 
be diſſatisfied with our condition. When 
a man ſhall fly for refuge to his own 
breaſt, and on ſeeing all his life paſt faith- 
fully repreſented to him, can find no com- 
fort there, all other comforts will be but 
fallacious and deceitful. The comforter 
that ſhould relieve his ſoul 1s far from 
him. His conſcience is another affliction 
to him, and that the ſoreſt. A <voundes 
ſpirit who can bear ? 

The laſt method I ſhall mention of ar- 
riving at ſuch a meafure of patience under 
afflictions as ſhall be accepted with God, 
1s to ſupplicate him who only can give it, 
to endue us with it. | 

He who orders them, and that for our 
good, beſt knows when they ſhall have 
anſwered that end, and when it is proper 
we ſhould be releaſed from them. When 
therefore there ſhall be given us any of 
theſe thorns in the fleſh, any of theſe 
meſſengers of Satau to buffet us, leſt we 

ſhould be exalted above meaſure ; 

us earneſtly beſeech him that they may 
from ws, or at leaſt that his 

grace. may be ſufficient for us, that if 

the embittered cup may not paſs away 

from us except we drink it, his will 


may be donc; that he would 2 
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ſe effectual reſolutions of amendment, 
—— exemplary conſtancy, and that juſt, 
acknowledgment of his love towards us in 
thus dealing with us as ſons, which he 
intended by them. Let us humbly en- 
treat him, that the pains we feel may not 
any way move us to offend him, by mur- 
muring at theſe his ſevere diſpenſations, 
of his goodneſs in the 


by deſpairin 
yo, Foht of his countenance 


return of the 
upon us. 
And whilſt we rater our ſuffer- 
ings to be a juſt recompenſe of our evil 
deeds ; let us beg of him to look upon 
them as a recompenſe with which he will 
be ſatisfied, that we may, through the 
mercy and the merits of our Saviour, be 
exempt from any future puniſhment for 


them. 


Laſtly, let us particularly, and moſt 
earneſtly, beg of God, that in that extreme 
and difficult conflict which we mutt all 
one time have with the Ja enemy that 


ſhall be deſtroyed, when the ſnares 


0 
death ſhall compaſs us round about, and 4 
pains of hell get hold upon us, he wwould ſo 


ſtrengthen us in the inward man by the 


power of his might, as to make us more than 
conquerors through him that loveth us : that 
our ſouls being eſcaped, as a bird out 


of the 
ſnare of the fowler, may take their flight 


towards the bliſsful manfions above, and 
there mixing with that heavenly choir, 
may joyfully ſing this rapturous and 
triumphant ſong, the ſnare is broken and 


ave are delivered. 


SERMON HI, 
On Integrity. 


Prov. x. 9.—PFormer part 
He that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely, 


ELF-preſervation is a principle univer- 
I fally implanted in human nature, and 
inſeparably united to it. Our own ſafety 
and ſecurity, our own peace and proſper- 
ity, are what ingroſſes all our attention. 
And without doubt, our all-wiſe and mer- 
ciful Creator hath endued us with this 
ſolicitude and concern for ourſelves and 
our welfare, on purpoſe that we ſhould 
avoid what would urt us, and purſue 
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tify our alflictions to us, and make 
them produce that ſincere repentance, 
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what would make us happy. 
from evil, therefore, is what we univerſally 
do, and muſt of neceſſity deſire. But 
though the defire of ſecurity be an excel- 
lent firſt ſtep towards the attainment of it, 
yet is there no ſmall difficulty in being 
able to diſcern where ſafety is to be foun?. 
that we may fly unto it; and where it is 
that danger hes, that we may timely re- 
tire from it. Things do many, times 
appear very different from what in fa& 
they are; and a good deal of caution 
and circumſpection are required that we 
be not miſtaken in the notions we form 
of them. Sufficient cauſe there is to 
doubt, whether that be always to be pur- 
ſued that invites; and to e whether 
that which 1s likely to affect us with plea- 
ſure this moment will not probably be 
attended with pain hereafter; and whether 
momentary ſatisfaction be not too light to 
be laid in the balance with laſting uneaſi- 
neſs. And here, I think, we ought with 
great thankfulneſs to acknowledge the 
oodneſs of God towards us, in that he 
th not only implanted in the nature of 
man ſuch a principle as muſt of neceſſity 
make him defire his own ſecurity and 
happineſs, but hath moreover beſtowed 
upon him the light of reaſon to diſcern 
wherein they conſiſt, the power to diſtin- 
guiſh between what is fit to be declined 
as hurtful, or embraced as beneficial to 
him, to the end that he might not err in 
his choice when good and evil ſhould be 
ſet before him. | 
But ſtill, though man be endued with 
this excellent prerogative above all other 
creatures, that he can deliberate upon, 
compare, and judge of what paſſes before 
him, view it in itſelf and in its conſe- 
quences, and prefer one thing to another; 
yet it muſt be confeſſed he is alſo made 
ſubject to very ſtrong ons, which 
either ſo cloud and obſcure this noble 
light, that he cannot always clearly diſ- 
cern which of the two things he hath 
compared is fitteſt to be choſen by him, 
or which ſo overpower his will as to puſh 
him on to the choice of that which in his 
ant ae? he condemns, ſo that the bare 
reaſonableneſs of doing or forbearing to 
do, 'is not always ſufficient to deter- 
mine him abſolutely either one way or 
other. 1 
Allowing this to be true, as indeed it 
is, and that what we would we often do 
g not; 


mg 
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not, and what we would not that we per- 


22 do, there immediately appears the 
I 


neceſſity of ſome ſtanding rule of our 
actions for us to walk by, that if at any 
time the reaſon of things ſhould ſeem to 


alter, according as frail men biaſſed ac 


their paſſions might be diſpoſed to thin 

they did ; they might have recourſe to 
this ſteady, unvariable, poſitive rule, com- 
pare them with it, and by it conduct 
themſelves ſafely in their moral ways. 
And therefore God Almighty, as a fur- 


ther inſtance of his beneficence to man, 


leſt his paſſions, to which for wiſe purpoſes 
he is made liable, ſhould either hinder 
him from conſulting his reaſon or from 


. obeying the dictates of it, hath moreover 


given him a 240g rule to walk by, a 
written law for his guide. And that a 


due regard might be paid to this law, he 
bath annexed eternal rewards and puniſh- 
ments to the obſervance or negle& of it. 


And again, left what is future and at a 
diſtance ſhould not ſo effectually work 
upon his hopes and fears, as what is 
nearer at hand and juſt before him, God 
hath alſo commiſſioned the civil magi- 
ſtrate to make other laws in aid of his 
own, and intruſted him with the power of 
the ſword, to the end that ſuch men, as 
have not the fear of God before their 
eyes, might be reſtrained from hurtin 


- themſelves, and from obſtructing their 
own happineſs, by the fear of temporal 


puniſhment immediately to be inflicted on 
them. 5 

And again, leſt ignorant or perverſe 
men, left to themſelves, ſhould miſunder- 
ſtand or pretend to miſunderſtand theſe 
laws, whether divine or human; and 
when they did not find it convenient to 
walk uprightly in conformity to them, 
ſhould bend them to favour their own ini- 
quity, and wreſt them to their deſtruct- 
jon ; God hath appointed certam inter- 


preters thereof, fallible men indeed, but 


in a particular manner bred to the know- 


ledge of theſe laws, and under as {tric 


obligations to explain them faithfully, as 
others are to obey them ſincerely. 

Behold the care which God hath taken 
of man! He hath implanted in him a de- 
fire of happineſs, that he might endeavour 
after it. He hath endowed him with an 
acute diſcernment, that he might know 


whether what he defired was worthy his 
' purſuit. | He hath fenced him about with 


mi 
rig 
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laws for his ſecurity, that he might not 
forfeit the bleſſings intended him, by 
making excurſions from theſe bounds, to 
follow his own vagrant imaginations, He 
hath alſo annexed both temporal and 
eternal ſanctions to the violation or ob- 
ſervance of theſe laws ; that if by ſome 
aſſions he ſhould be inclined to deviate 
From the paths of piety and virtue, he 
ight by others be recalled into the 
2 way, and that walking uprightly 
therein, according to the beſt knowledge 
he hath or can get, he might alſo w 
ſecurely. 

Uprightneſs then is a conformity to 
theſe laws divine and human. 

When I ſay, that uprightneſs is a con- 
formity to human laws, I would be un- 
derſtood to mean ſuch human laws as are 
reaſonable, equitable, not againſt the law 
of nature, or the law of God. This ſure 
is not unneceſſarily premiſed : ſince un- 
reaſonable laws there have been, and, I 


ſuppoſe, ſtill are in all countries, to which 


men may be tempted to conform for fear 
of puniſhment; at the ſame time that they 
may think themſelves obliged not to con- 
form in point of conſcience. Againft ſuch 
as theſe the prophet Eſaias crieth out, 
o unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil, And again, Wo unto them that de- 
cree unrighteous decrees. And Tully hath 
occaſionally thought it proper to ſay, that 
nothing can be more fooliſh than to think 
that every thing 1s juſt that 1s contained 
in human inſtitutes ; fince theſe are often 


obtained by force or fraud, to effeuate 


the private ſchemes of men in power, 
without any. regard to public utility. How 
many of our own ſtatutes have been mend- 
ed, which ſhewed they were imperfect, 
and how many repealed, which ſuppoſes 
they were inconvenient ? and it would be 
to flatter the Legiſlature to ſay, there 
were none that are bad ſtill remaining un- 
repealed, I do not then mean that up- 
rightneſs conſiſts in a conformity to ſuch 


human laws as theſe, but in a conformity 
to ſuch as are reaſonable, equitable, not 


againſt the law of nature, or the law of 
God ; and even to ſuch as of which we 
do not ſee the reaſon, if therein we ſee 
no unreaſonableneſs, iniquity, or contra- 
mow to the law of nature or law of 

od. | 
Uprightneſs, then, is a conformity to 
the divine and human laws; and 1 * 
5 endca- 
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endeavour to ſhew that in this moral and 
legal rectitude conſiſts our ſecurity, 

. 1, From ſhame. . | 

2. From remorſe of conſcience. 

3. From puniſhment temporal and 
eternal. 

Firſt, In the obſervance of the laws of 
God and of our country, conſiſts our ſe- 
curity from ſhame. Men naturally de- 
fire to be thought well of in general; and 
there are particular perſons, whom we ſo 
love or revere, that we would not forfeit 
their good opinion of us for any thing 
this world contains ; and others, perhaps, 
ſo ill affected to us, that we ſhould be 
loath to give them occaſion to triumph 
over our weakneſs z or the pleaſure to re- 
joice at our diſgrace. 

Reputation 1s as dear to ſome men as 
their lives. Some have not been able to 
outlive the loſs of it. Others have thought 
no hazards, no labours, no auſterities, too 
great to retrieve it. That men put a 
very great value upon it, there needs no 
other proof, than that whoever goes 
about to leſſen it, mult do it at his peril. 
A hurt of this kind will not fail to ra iſe 


ſome reſentment in the breaſt of every 
ſufferer. 


you conſiderations, will be ſure, as they 
ee occaſion, to retaliate the wrong that 
hath been done them: and if * 
the inſtrument of ſo painful a ſenſation 
will have derived upon himſelf an enmity 
to his perſon, and a vigilance to find him 
faulty; and perhaps à miſrepreſentation 
of him, if innocent. And indeed a good 
character is of that importance, that not 
to value it very highly, is to be profligate. 
And thoſe who pretend not to care what 
others ſay of them, are miſtaken, if they 
are ſerious men, For it is the power of 
2 good, and of ineſtimable Price. 
The hopes of it incite to what is laudable, 
and the attainment of it makes us careful 


to preſerve it, and ſtudious to improve it. 


Now ſhame is the ſenſe of a loſs of re- 


putation, of our having done ſomething 
which we ſhould not have done, and for 
having done which, men will have a bad 


opinion of us. And what ſurer courſe 
can we take to avoid this uneaſineſs of 
the mind, than by being ſtrict obſervers 
of the laws of God and of our country: 

With regard to the laws of God, to 
moral laws, there is a dignity and grace- 
tulncſs in virtue, To be ſuperior to a 
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If unmerited, thoſe who have 
little reſtraint upon them, from any reli- 
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temptation, is greatneſs, as well as good- 
wow. To ſubdue inordinate affections, 
and to bring into captivity every irregular 
thought = the a of the law of 
God, 1s a victory that ſhews more con- 
duct and courage, and ought to be mat- 
ter of greater triumph, than to conquer 
armies. In vice there is a meanneſs, a 
reproach to our reaſon, a reflection upon 


our diſcretion, an impeachment of that 


12388 and fortitude, and ſteady reſo- 
ution, by which great and good men ab- 
ſtain from whatever is miſbecoming or 
unworthy of them, or will be ſhametul to 
them. That vicious men do themſelves 
think vice to*be ſhameful, is evident, in 
that they chooſe to practiſe it ſecretly ; and 
if they are diſcovered, yet, to avoid as 


much of ſhame as they can, find it neceſ- 


ſary to extenuate their faults; and ſome- 
times to prevent diſcovery, and the ſhame 
conſequent upon it, are guilty of the 
greateſt crimes that can be committed; 
and through impatience of other's con- 
ſciouſneſs of their folly, are ſometimes 
tempted to wiſh the witneſſes of it out of 
the world, even though there be no appre- 
henſion they will divulge it. They are 
in pain in the company of ſober men, ha- 
ving a miſgiving of heart that others 
know what they know amiſs of them- 


ſelves; the true reaſon of ſeeking a re- 


fuge, and finding a pleaſure, in the con- 
verſation of thoſe, of whom they know as 


much ill as they know of themſelves. 


Mutual guilt fears no imputation, it not 
only doth not accuſe, but excuſes, and 
even juſtifies by ſuch ſort of reaſonings, as 
to the parties concerned appear plauſible, 


and of which it 1s their intereſt and their 


comfort not to ſee the error. Why ſhould 
one have a great deal, and another no- 
thing, is to them a ſufficient argument for 
the invading the property of any man; 
forgetting that their own idleneſs, and 
lewdneſs, and intemperance, are the cauſe 
that they have no property of their own, 
or that others are backward to give them 
what they foreſee will not better their con- 
dition. There are men, it is ſaid, who 
boaſt themſelves of their wickedneſs, and, 
in their own repreſentation of their im- 


moral atchievements, make” themſelves a 


great deal worfe than they are, from 
whence it ſhould ſeem as if they thought, 
not infamy, but reputation belonged to 
their evil deeds. But in this there may be 
a miltake, The praiſe they ſolicit is not 
8 , | _ 
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to the evil deed, but to the dexterity and 
addreſs, to the activity and diſpatch, to the 
intrepidity and preſence of mind, with 
which it 18 committed. For all theſe qua- 


ities, when applied to laudable purpoſes, 


are really laudable. But no man ſure can 
think that wickedneſs is an honour to him. 


The utmoſt that can be ſaid is, that mo- 
deſty, by degrees, may be impaired. 


t, from an impatience of reproach, 
they may reſolve not to be affected with 
it. And, after having done violence to 
themſelves in ſupprefling the ſenſe and 
feeling of it, may appear as unconcerned 


for their immoral behaviour as if they 


were innocent. 


This, however, hinders 
not, but that there will for ever be a great 
deal of difference between the Hen 
of a proſtitute, and the confidence of a 
clear conſcience. 

Let us ſee, in the next place, whether 
the violation of human laws, reaſonable 


and equitable, be not alſo matter of ſhame 


to every ſerious man who wiſhes the peace 
of ſocieties, or makes a conſcience of his 


duty to God. 


'That the law-makers do themſelves of- 
ten break the laws : that there is a gene- 
ral remiſſneſs in the execution of them: 
that ſome in power like it better that men 
ſhould rather be obnoxious to the laws, 

an puniſhed by them : that numbers are 


th 
eq guilty of the ſame violations ; and 


that ſome will argue, what is not evil in 
itſelf may be innocently done, though for- 
bidden by human laws, the penalty being 
ſubmitted to upon diſcovery; are conſider- 
ations that may leſſen the terror of break- 
ing human laws, but not the ſhame, or at 


leaſt not the ſhamefulneſs. 


But, beſides that the laws of men are 
to be obeyed for the ſake of God, is there 
no ſhame in breaking that law which one 
hath firſt agreed 2k, conſented ſhould be 
made a law? Is it not better for one's 
country that its laws ſhould be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, than that they ſhould not ? And 
is there no ſhame in having ſo little re- 
gard to the welfare of one's country, as 
to break the laws of it one's ſelf, and to 
ſhew others the way to do ſo too ? On the 
other hand, 1s there no dignity in doing 
that which is right, if, for no other reaſon 
but for this, becauſe it is right? Is there 
no greater dignity in doing that which is 
right, the fewer there be that do it ? Is 
there not {till greater dignity in doing 


that which is right, the more one may do 
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that which is wrong with impunity ? Be. 
ſides, is there no ſhame in being diſcover. 
ed? Doth not that term ſuppoſe one is 
found doing what one tad not do? 
Doth it not alſo ſuppoſe one 1s doing it in 
a covert way, and in a clandeſtine man- 
ner? And is it worthy a man of honour 
and virtue to do any thing which he is 
afraid ſhould be known; that he ſhould 
bluſh to be ſurpriſed in, that he ſhould be 
troubled to hear of? If it be not right, 
why does he attempt it? If it be right, 
why is he afraid to appear in it? Does 
not the being ſurpriſed in a thing one 
ſhould not do, confound a man that hath 
any modeſty ? Does he know which way 
to look, or what to ſay ? 

There are ſome, indeed, who, ſenſible 
_— of ſhame, in departing from cer- 
tain frivolous rules of honour of their own 
making, live in the utter contempt of the 
laws of God and man ſhameleſs : and not 
only ſo, but arrogate alſo a ſort of reputa- 
tion to their immoral and unlawful actions, 
and often make themſelves a great deal 
worle than they are, purely for the mag- 
nanimity they think there is in e 
above reſtraint. But let them not be miſ- 
taken. Shame doth not leſs attend them, 
becauſe they have learnt to glory in it. 
The end and deſign of laws is to curb the 
vicious and irregular appetites of men. 
And where is the reputation of owning 
they are ſo much more vicious and irre- 
gular than other people, that the laws 
themſelves are not able to reſtrain them ? 

With regard to many laws purely po- 
litical, there are alſo multitudes who 
profeſſedly live, and allow themſelves 
in the breach of them. Conceiving, 
perhaps, that what is not evil in itſelf 
is therefore innocent; that their num- 
bers will keep them in countenance, and 
protect them from ſhame ; and that there 
can be no great harm in the violation of 
theſe laws, ſo, long as they are ready to 
ſubmit to the penalty of them, if they be 


And however ready they may be to 
ſubmit to the penalty of the laws they 
violate, yet is there no ſhame in penalty ? 
Have rewards and penalties loſt their na- 
ture, or if praiſe attends the one, doth 
not diſgrace adhere to the other? _ 

There is, therefore, no ſecurity from 
ſhame but in uprightneſs, but in a ſtrict 
conformity to the divine and human laws. 


diſcovered. 


The hypocrite well knows the value of 


this 
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this virtue, and how much it concerns his 
worldly intereſt that men ſhould have a 
opinion of his integrity. And there- 
good hou he is not upright, yet he 
pretends to be ſo. But as this in him is 
diſſimulation, and not virtue, ſo the event 
is generally the ſame to him and to other 
wicked men. He cannot always be upon 
his guard. There are times when the 
pots obſerver will ſee through, or at leaſt 
have reaſon to ſuſpect, that artful beha- 
viour, by which he would ſteal away the 
reputation which 7 belongs to upright 
men. And the world is generally ſo ill- 
natured, that whomever they ſuſpect, 
they defame. a 
But what diſgrace can ever attend the 
man who does his duty? Who, conſider- 
ing his own imbecility, thinks it a privi- 
lege to be under the reſtraint of whole- 
ſome rules, and his greateſt honour to 
obey them ? Wrapped in his own virtue, 
envy and malice cannot hurt him. The 
love and eſteem of all good men are en- 
gaged to protect and defend him. 
ut were it poſſible for men to wear 
this diſguiſe without ſuſpicion, and to fin 
ſo privately that they ſhould not be found 
out, and that ſhame ſhould not always be 
the conſequence of evil deeds ; yet let 
them not hereby think themſelves ſecure 
ſo long as they ſhall be ſubject, 
2. To remorſe of conſcience. 
Peace of mind 1s the greateſt bleſſing 
man can have, and that alone which gives 
a reliſh to all other enjoyments. This is 
what we aim at in all our purſuits, and if 
we can be ſo happy as to arrive at it, is 
an ample recompenſe of all our labours. 
Neither riches, nor honours, nor prefer- 
ments, nor popular applauſe, nor great 
men's favour, can beſtow it. The only 
ſource from whence it ſprings is a man's 
own breaſt, which, kept clean and unpol- 
luted, will be an inexhauſtible fountain 
of the moſt refreſhing waters. Nothing 
but uprightneſs can ſecure to us this peace 
of mind, this lovely tranquillity. There 
is no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. 
For every man, who is conſcious to him- 
felf of evil deeds, carries about with him 
his own accuſer, his own tormentor : be- 
fore he has committed the premeditated 
crime, his thoughts are ſo taken 5 with 
the proſpect of ſome preſent pleaſure or 
advantage reſulting from it, that he ſees 


not the dreadful conſequences that will 


attend it; but, after the evil action is once 
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done, and cannot, if he would give ten 
thouſand worlds, be undone; when the 
guilt that ſeemed little before it was in- 
curred, is now enhanced, and the ſatisfact- 


ion or benefit that was before propoſed, 


is now diminiſhed; then it is, that in- 
numerable uneaſy thoughts are apt to 
crowd upo 

then it is, that he feels the inſufferable 


* and anguiſh of a wounded ſpirit. 
at refuge does he hope for in retire- 


ment; whilſt the fatal arrow ſticks faſt in 
his ſide, and the mind is at leiſure to lay 


before him a faithful repreſentation of 
what he dreads to behold ? And when, 


n him in a tumultuous manner; 


for eaſe, he would change his ſolitude for 


ſociety ; then it is, that, in the midſt of 
his amuſements and diverſions, the re- 
membrance of guilt obtrudes itſelf u 


him, and damps the jollity of all his en- 


tertainments. Then it is, that he muſt 
be forced to hear the like crimes he is 
guilty of condemned in others, and apply 
the ſame cenſures to himſelf which are 
due to them, with an aching heart. What 
ſort of ſecurity 1s this, to walk diſhoneſtly 
in by-paths and crooked ways unſeen of 
men, if we ourſelves diſapprove the irre- 
gular ſteps we take, and for ever lament, 
that we would retreat, and cannot ? What 
avails it any man to have hid his theft, 
his murder, his adultery, his perjury from 
men? The all- ſeeing eye hath iſcovered 
him, and the Almighty, with a ſtretched 
out arm, purſues him. 

But it may be, there are ſome ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to do evil, of fo loſt a reputa- 
tion, and of ſo feared a conſcience, that 
they are inſenſible of ſhame, incapable of 
remorſe ; and who, if theſe were all the 
diſmal conſequences of doing evil, find 
no diſcouragement ,from hence, If the 
violations of the laws of God and man 
were attended with no other dangers than 
infamy, and after reflections full of hor- 
ror, they are as ſecure from any appre- 
henſions of theſe as uprightneſs itſelf can 
make them. But God be thanked, theſe 
ſhameleſs hardened wretches are ftill of 
the ſame weak frame and make with other 
men, are ftill as ſenſible of external pain, 


28 


fear puniſhment, and fear death ſtill like 


other men: and the leſs they believe of 
another world, the more unwilling th 
are to be hurried out of this: which 
brings me to obſerve, Goh 
3. That their fancied ſecurity in th 
two former reſpects, will but more —_ 
y 
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uually expoſe them to thoſe dangers which 

they do, and muſt fear, and * nab which 
the upright man alone can poſlibly be ſe- 
cure, viz. of temporal and eternal puniſh- 
ment. The proſpe&t of ſome preſent 
pleaſure or profit 1s the great temptation 
to wicked men to fin, which would be of 
little conſideration to them, if they were 
thoroughly acquainted with virtue, evhoſe 
ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
, whoſe paths are peace; and which, as it 

is, would hardly be a temptation great 
enough to overcome them, if they were 
not buoyed up with the hopes of impu- 


nity. > 

But let not the wicked man flatter him- 
ſelf that he ſhall go unpunithed, either in 
this world, or in the world to come: His 
defigns may be deeply laid ; his ſchemes 
may be cunningly contrived z his out- 
ward behaviour may be ſo plauſible as 
not to be ſuſpected: he may have ſucceed- 
ed in his dark practices ſo often without 
diſcovery, as to be confirmed in his opi- 
nion, that he ſhall never be found out ; 
he may have blamed the miſconduct of 
others who have miſcarried in their wick- 
ed enterprizes, and fancy that he himſelf, 
in the ſame caſes, could have uſed greater 
dexterity, and that however they were 
taken in the crafty wilineſs that they had 
imagined, yet he could have eſcaped. 

But, after all, he cannot be more wary 
to attempt a villany, than others will be 
watchful to diſcover him. The laws 
were made for the ſecurity of the com- 
munity, and the breaker of them 1s a 
common enemy. To hurt one man, is to 
alarm the neighbourhood; and every 
man that regards his own ſafety, will in 
this refpect be concerned for that of 
others; and will think it his intereſt to 
purſue the invader of it, and bring him 
to juſtice, both that he may be freed from 
any future apprehenſion of injuries from 
him, and that others, being terrified by 


the example of his puniſhment, may be in the midſt of which thoſe very things 


afraid to offend. 
It is very rare that any notable crime 
hath eſcaped being brought to light; and 


the numbers ycarly convicted and con- 
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is not ſure he is not ſeen. If the dark. 
neſs of the night invite, the ſilence of it 
often betrays. If the villain goes alone, 
there is uſually a miſgiving of heart and 
fearfulneſs to attempt; there is uſually a 
ſlowneſs to diſpatch what was intended, 
and a diſorder in his own ſcheme, and an 
invitation of reſiſtance, all which tend to 
diſcovery, In the confidence of an ac. 
complice, there is no better ſecurity, 
What his fidelity would hide, his inad- 
vertence may diſcloſe. What the preſent 
friendſhip conceals, future diſagreements 
may lay open. Who is ſafe from the 
weakneſs, or folly, or paſſion of a frail 
criminal? What wicked man is above the 
temptation that may be offered for a 
wanted diſcovery ? What. taciturnity is to 
be expected in the decay of parts, or loſs 
of ſenſes, which in the courſe of life may 
happen to any man? What ſagacity can 
foreſee all the queſtions that may be put 
to ſuſpected perſons ? or be able to evade 
the force of them, or to contrive a defence 
ſo connected, ſo uniform, ſo agreeing in 
all its parts, as that the audience ſhall not 
fail to pity the falſely accuſed, and retire 
under a full perſuaſion of their innocence ? 
Or what, if a wicked partner ſhould re- 
pent, and not being able to make reſtitu- 
tion for the wrongs he hath done, ſhould, 
under the terrors of his conſcience, think 
himſelf obliged, in his laſt moments, when 
he is launching out into eternity, to con- 
feſs his crimes, and fearing no other re- 
proach like that of his own heart, to de- 
clare who it was that betrayed him into 
them, or aſſiſted him in them? 

Tut if men of this bad character are 
uſually ſo hardened that nothing of this 
needeth to be feared (though this in fact 


hath often happened), yet who is always 


ſo wary and circumſpect in doing ill, and 
after he hath done it, that he can be ſure 
he ſhall not betray himſelf? There is a 


hurry and a confuſion that attends guilt, 


are often done to cover, which effectually 
expoſe the wicked perſon. God Al- 
mighty will infatuate him, that he may 
deſtroy himſelf, He is afraid where no 


demned to the puniſhments they deſerved, fear is. He fleeth when no man purſueth ; 
might convince any man, that was not 
too fond of his own parts, that running 
the ſame hazards, he would not be likely 
to be more fortunate. No man. that does 
evil is ever ſecure, however ſecret. He 


| may look about to ſce who ſeeth, but he 


and, as is were, offers himſelf up to the 
puniſhment he ſeeks to eſcape. 

But, alas! what are temporal pu- 
niſhments. compared with eternal! If 
thoſe are to be dreaded becauſe they are 
more - immediate ; theſe are juſtly ter- 

rible, 


-- 


rible, in that they are more exquiſite and 
more laſting. "Therefore let not the heart 
of man be ſet in him to do evil, becauſe ſen- 
tence is not executed ſpeedily againſt him. 
Nor let him flatter himſelf that this is at 
ſo great a diſtance. How ſhort 1s the 
longeſt life compared with eternity! It 
is even as 3 At beſt it is but a 
ſpan long; and God Almighty, incenſed 
at the diſobedience of men, may be pro- 
voked to cut it ſhorter than they are 
aware of. When a man is deſcending to 
the grave, and muſt enter into an eternal 
ſtate of happineſs or miſery, according as 
he hath obeyed or diſobeyed the laws of 
his Maker, what are all the pleaſures of 
fin which he hath enjoyed. for. a ſeaſon ? 
What ſecurity 1s it to him to have been 
able to evade the examinations of an 
earthly magiſtrate, and to have eſcaped 
the puniſhment aſſigned to the breach of 
human laws? The 3 that he hath 
been ſo often warned of, and which ſeem- 
ed at a diſtance, now lingereth not, and 
the juſt vengeance of God is ready to 
overtake him. In vain doth he call to 
the hills to hide him, and to the rocks 
to cover him, for all things are naked and 
opened to the all-ſeeing eyes of the ſupreme 
Judge with whom he now hath to do. 
Nor hath there been any thing heretofore 
ſo ſecret, which ſhall not now be made 
manifeſt. Now the upright and the wick- 
ed ſhall hear their reſpective dooms pro- 
nounced. Come, ye blefſed of my Father, 
receive the kingdom prepared for you. Go, 
ye curſed, into everlaſting fire. 

I hope by the above refle&ions it hath 
appeared, that there is no ſecurity from 
ſhame, or remorſe of conſcience, or pre- 
ſent or future puniſhment, but in upright- 
neſs, or a conduct agreeable to the laws 
of God and of our country. But before 
I conclude this diſcourſe, I beg leave to 
obſerve, that as there is an upright- 
neſs required in keeping, ſo there 1s in 
explaining, theſe laws; and that ſecurit 
in all the fore-mentioned reſpects wil 
belong, as to the upright obſerver only, 

only, to the upright interpreter of 
them. | | | 

The. groſs of mankind can neither. be 
their own counſellors in matters of human 
law without prejudice to their temporal 
intereſts : nor their own caſuiſts in matters 
of divine law without hazard to their ſpi- 
ritual: nor at any time competent judges 
in their own caſe. 
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Hence ariſes a neceſſity that ſome men 
ſhould apply themſelves in a particular 
manner to the ſtudy of theſe laws, and to 
get therein ſuch knowledge as may enable 
them to adviſe thoſe who ſhall conſult 
them, what may be done with ſafety in 
points of law, or conſcience. | 

To invite applications to them for their 
advice, they profeſs themſelves ready and 
able to give it. The higher are their 
ſtations, and the greater their reputation 
for {kill in_ their derer profeſſions, the 
greater is the authority and. influence of 
their opinions and doctrines. 8 

If they miſlead, how many do th 
miſlead? And if thoſe who are miſled 
are men of power, how fatal, how 
extenſive may be the miſchief of the 
error ? f 

_ Hiſtories will ſufficiently inform us, 
that illegalities warranted to be law, and 


indefenſible tenets preſſed upon the con- 


ſcience for goſpel, by their reſpective 
great profeſſors, have ſubverted king- 
doms. 

But what could. be a ſufficient motive? 
Naturally, if there be no bias upon the 
mind men chooſe to ſay that which they 
really think, and it is with reluctance that 
they ever bring themſelves to ſay other- 
wiſe, No other motive hath appeared, 
than to gratify the mean appetite, which 
they could not forego, to a greater for- 
tune, or a higher ſtation, - pleaſin 
men, who could enrich them, and ad- 
vance them. 

But do they ſcel to pleaſe men? bo 
yet ſeek to pleaſe men, they will not be t 
ſervants of Chriſt. 

And if in theſe caſes they cannot be 
ſaid to walk uprightly, neither will th 
be found to walk ſecurely. Their high 
character will not ſkreen them from re- 
proach, but rather expoſe them to it. 
Or if others ſhould acquit them, they 


would yet condemn themſelves. More- 


over it is required both of the diſpenſers 
of the laws of the realm, and of the flexw- 
ards of the myſteries of God, that men be 
found.faithful ; and, if they be not, He that 
is higher than the higheſt, regardeth ; and 
there be higher than they. ; 
Away, then, with al theſe temptations 


which do ſo eaſily beſet unſteady, covet- 


ous, and ambitious men. Away with this 


childiſh fondneſs for outward pomp and 
ſplendour, for corruptible riches, for de- 
ceitful favour. Our education here, and 

| our 
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our experience every where, will teach 
us the emptineſs and vanity of theſe tri- 
fles. To a man who daily conſiders his 
mortality, -and that he is going to #he 
land where all things os forges, what 
are the greateſt earthly 

the greateſt prince hath to beſtow, com- 


pared with the ſatisfaction of his own 


conſcience here, and the glory which ſhall 
. karate t - Thos, ts 


not our heart reproach us ſo long as we 


live. Let us keep our integrity, though 
we die. Uprightneſs is the greateſt or- 
nament of the greateſt men of all pro- 
feſſions. It conciliates truſt and confi- 
dence, affection and friendſhip for it is 
the greateſt ſecurity can be given to men, 
that we will not injure them, nor deceive 
them. There is no fortune ſo low, nor 
aſpect ſo mean, to which it doth not add 
a value and a beauty. The perſon adorn- 


ed with it may poſſeſs his ſuperiority with- 


out envy, and his frailty without cenſure. 
It diſarms the malevolent of his malice, 
and the | anc: gp of his reſentment, It 
gives a ſerenity in ſolitude, a cheerful- 
neſs in ſociety, a pleaſure in devotion, 
a conſolation in miſery, and, at the ap- 
proach of death, hopes full of immor- 
tality. 


SERMON Tv. 
On Public Worſhip. 


P$8ALM, xxvi. 8. 


Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy hou ſe, and 
the place where thine Honour dwelleth. 


To worſhip God and to find a pleaſure 
in doing fo, is to arrive at the high- 
eſt pitch of happineſs that man is capable 
of enjoying upon earth. 

e who 1s the author of our being, 


who holdeth our ſoul in life, who giv- 


eth us all things richly to enjoy, who 

heareth the 1 of his ſervants, 

e heareth doth forgive, hath 

a right to our devotion, and makes our 

piety to him an indifpenſable duty in us. 

t that which is our duty may alſo be 

our delight, how earneſtly ought it to be 
defired! _ | 

No leſs than eternal life is propoſed as 


the reward of our ſervice ;z and if, in the 
mean time, we can bring'ourſelves ſo to 


love this ſervice, as to think it perfe& 
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freedom, how will it invite us to engage 
in it! how mult it pleaſe us when we are 
ſo employed! f | 

The great difficulty of our Chriſtian 
courſe, is ſo to conduct ourſelves amid} 
the pleaſures of this world as not to be 
drawn aſide from the paths of virtue and 
religion in purſuit of them; and if once 
we can be {o bleſſed of God, as to find a 
pleaſure in dedicating ourſelves to him 
and to his ſeryice, ſuperior to that of an 
earthly rp. it will be to antici- 

ate our future bliſs, and in the preſent 
te, to have a foretaſte- of the joys of 
heaven. 17 955 
Senſual pleaſures, which we ſo eagerly 
purſue for the gratification of the preſent 
appetite we have to them, if forbid, are 
enjoyed with remorſe, and, if allowed, 
periſh in the enjoyment : but, if once we 
can arrive to take a pleaſure in devotion, 
if once we can be ſo influenced, O God! 
by thy holy ſpirit, as to love the hab. 
tation of thy houſe, and the place where 
thine Honour dwelleth ; how lincere, how 
laſting will our ſatisfaction be? How 
will the thoughts of loving thee, and being 
beloved by thee, complete every other 
Joy, and be a preſent help in every 
trouble? Whoever ſhall be ſo happy as 
to have reaſon to think this his caſe, will 
find nothing upon earth he can deſire in 
compariſon of thee 5 will t the loſs of 
every opportunity to wait upon thee; 
will think one day in thy courts better than 
a thouſand. 
If this be ſo, it cannot but be a very 
per inquiry, how this love of God's 
ouſe, how this pleaſure in devotion, is to 
be attained. 

The only means to beget in us this 
love, to make us capable of this exalted 
pleaſure, is innocency of life. I will 
waſh my hands in innocency (ſays the holy 
pſalmiſt), and ſo will I go to thine altar. 
And then it follows, almoſt in the next 
words, Lord, I have loved the habitation «f 
thy houſe, and the place where thine Honour 
dwelleth, | 

Innocency of life will prepare us to 
take a pleaſure in devotion, from the 
conſideration, Tein” . 

I. Of thoſe ſins of infirmity which, in 
that ſtate, we are ſtill liable to, and earn- 
eſtly deſire may be forgiven us. 

II. Of thoſe mercies which we want to 


receive, and hope will be beſtowed upon 
Us. ö |. 


— 


5 


5 


III. Of thoſe benefits which we have 
already received, and for which it cannot 
but be agreeable to us to return our 
thanks. 55 | 6. 
Innocency of life will prepare us to 
take a pleaſure in devotion, 1 
Firſt, From the conſideration of thoſe 
ſins of infirmity which, in that ſtate, we 
are {till liable to, and earneſtly deſire may 
be forgiven us. 
The innocent perſon is he who ſincere- 
ly endeayours to obey the whole will of 
God, and to make himſelf as perfect 
as his frail nature will permit him to 
be 


The greateſt ſinner, who ſincerely re- 


ents, becomes, in the ſight of God, an 
innocent perſon; and the innocent per- 


ſon ſubmitti "g involuntarily to moral 
weakneſſes and infirmities, doth not, in 
the ſight: of God, who knows whereof 


he is made, forfeit his innocence. 


But fill, theſe infirmities, though 2 ; 


are not heinous in their nature, being ſuc 
as the beſt Chriſtians will be often liable 
to; nor wilful in the commiſſion of 
them, being ſuch as have eſcaped the 
ſtrict guard he hath always had over him- 
ſelf againſt them; yet, bein all depar- 
tures from the rule of duty, which he en- 
deavours punQually to perform ; and de- 
fects of that perfection which he ought 
always to aim at and purſue; and, in a 
certain degree, offenſive to God, who is of 
Purer eyes than to behol any iniquity, they 
become matter of humiliation and repent- 
ance, make him ſenfible of his own weak- 
neſs and inſufficiency to do any thing good 
of himſelf, and point out to him the ne- 
ceſſity of his dependance upon God, both 
for the forgiveneſs of thefe inſtances of 
his frailty, and for the divine aſſiſtance 
of his . ſincere endeavours after greater 
perfection, for the time to come. | 
The innocent perſon, therefore, in all 
his deviations from the paths of virtue, 
hath a load upon him which he wants to 
be eaſed of. The having condemned 
them, in a tranſient thought, when firſt 
he took notice of them as irregular and 
ſinful, contents him not. The returns of 
the ſolemn times of devotion are accept- 
able to him. He waits for them with 
impatience. . Like. as the hart defireth the 
water-brooks ; fo longeth bis foul 2 thee, 
O God. He ſeeks thee early where thou 
debe be found. He proſtrates himſelf 
re thee. He confeſſes his ſins unto 
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thee which he, in thought, word, or 
deed, hath committed ſince he laſt had 
the happineſs to approach thee. He 
knows he is ſincere, and is aſſured he 
ſhall be forgiven. Hit heart condemns 
him not, and therefore hath he con- 
fidence towards God. He riſes from his 
knees refreſhed and comforted. He con- 
ſiders himſelf as a new man. He nei- 


ther hates, nor envies, nor meditates re- 


venge, but all is quiet and calm within 
his breaſt. He hath a clear conſcience 
with reſpect to all that is paſt, and a fim 
reſolution to endeavour to keep it ſo for 

the time to come. The account is made 


up between God and his ſoul. He hath 


done all that his frail nature will permit; 


and conſequently all that is demanded 
towards his acceptance as a good and 
faithful ſervant; and ſhould his u 
be required of him this very night, this 
very moment, he hath no miſgivings of 


heart, but that he ſhall enter into the © 


joy 8. his Lord. 20 

ow is he pleaſed when he retires from 
his devotions, to think that he hath been 
doing his duty; that he hath concurred _ 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit to- 
wards the making himſelf a better man; 
that he hath not grieved his angel whom 
God hath aſſigned him for his- guardian; 
that joy 2 be in heaven, over him, 
whether he be a ſinner that repenteth, 
or one of thoſe, who, in the lan e of 
our Saviour, need no repentance ; that 5 is 
in the favour of the Almighty, and may 
depend upon its protection; that, if he 
hath neither the parts, nor the learning, 
nor the beauty, nor the health, nor the 
fortune, nor the intereſt, which are the 
lot of others, yet he hath God for his 
friend; and that no man living is of any 
more real value than he is of in the ſight 
of God? With what cheerfulneſs doth 
he buſy himſelf all the day 2 ſome 

roper employment, by which he ma 
1 I his Nabe mad be uſeful to ba 
fellow creatures? And how fincere are 
all the pleaſures which he innocently en- 
joys, whilſt they receive no abatement 
from any anxious thoughts of neglected 
duty intermixing with them? And when 
he recollects the errors of the day, and 
ſees what he hath thoughs, or ſaid, or 
done amiſs, led thereto by human paſſions, 
how doth he again dꝭſire the time of the 
evening ſacrifice, ' that he may again 
make his peace with God, through the 
Us merits 
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merits of the unſinning obedience of his, 


ſpotleſs. Redeemer? . | 
If then, O Lord! thy houſe be a place 

of reſt to the ſincere mind of the innocent 
ſupplicant; if his approach thither be ac- 
ceptable to thee whom he chiefly defires 
to pleaſe; if there he meets with thy 
never-failing compaſhons to thoſe infir- 
mities whick 
he is looſed from the bands of his fins, and 
reccives the forgiveneſs which he aſks; if 
there he obtains that peace of conſcience 
which will make him eaſy in this life, and 
give him hopes of a better, how 1s it 
poſſible for him not to love the habitation of 
thy houſe, and the place where thine Honour 
" develleth ? 5 

But what pleaſure hath the impenitent 
perſon in a bare attendance at the houſe 
of God? how late doth he always, 
either through neghgence, or on ſet pur- 

ple, come to it? how tedious doth he 

ink his confinement? how inſupportable 
is all that is doing there? how doth he 
long to be releaſed from ſo painful a taſk ? 
how buſy is his eye in reaching in variety 
of matter to divert him? how often doth 
he ſhift his poſture without being eaſy in 
any? or, to prevent his being reſtleſs, 
how doth he get into a train of idle 


thoughts wholly foreign to the preſent 


buſineſs, without perceiving how unſeem- 
ly he laughs or frowns as his thoughts 
pleaſe or diſpleaſe him, in order to wear 
away the time inſenſibly which, otherwiſe, 
cannot fail of being burthenſome to him ? 
But if he doth not barely attend, but 
. likewiſe to mix in the common 
ervice, conſcious as he is of his own inſin- 
cerity, where is the pleaſure of a ſolemn 
mockery? of offering the ſacrifice of a fool? 
of ſinning where he ſhould repeat ? and of 


treaſuring up wrath againſt the day © 


be imploring mercy ? _ l 
For the impenitent perſon to attend at 
the houſe of God out of cuſtom, and with 


deſign to keep up a tolerable reputation 
in the world, is poſſible; but to deſire to 


do this, and to take a pleaſure in doing 
it, is impoffible. | 
But, ſecondly, innocency of life will 
8 us to take a pleaſure in devotion 
om the conſideration. of . thoſe mercies 
._ which we want to receive, and hope will 
be beſtowed upon us. | 
In our paſſage through this troubleſome 
world," ſome things we cannot but deſire, 


£ - 


n 


he himſelf deplores; if there 


ſhall _ have. 
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as neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, and ſome 
we may very lawfully aſk, as conducive 


to our happineſs, Avery good and perſed 


gift, we know, cometh from abave. Our 
being is from God, and fo is the ſupport 
of it. Andit cannot but be a great plea. 
ſure to the innocent to confider, that heir 
heavenly Father Iknowveth that they have 
need of all theſe things : and that ſince they 


have jir/t ſought the kingdom of God and hir 


righteouſneſs, all theſe things will be added 


unto them. 


The innocent may aſk indeed for that, 
as good, which is not ſo, and be denied. 
But it is no leſs a pleaſure to them who 
always aſk with ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God, to think that they ſhall be denied 
what 18 not fit for them to have, than it is 
to be aſſured, that no good thing ſhall he 
withhold from them that live a godly life. 

The innocent believe they ſhall receive 
a reward of their virtues, becauſe God 
hath promiſed they ſhall do ſo ; and, upon 
the ſame grounds, do they look for the 
efficacy of their prayers. Having firſt 
lived after ſuch a manner as that they may 
reaſonably hope they are in the favour of 
God; they are verily perſnaded, that 
whatever they ſhall aſk in prayer, believ- 
ing, they ſhall either in kind, or in 
value, moſt certainly receive. And if fo, 
in proportion to the concern they have 
to ſucceed, will be the pleaſure of thoſe 
devotions which they hope will prevail. 

To aſk, is to conſider God as fhe 
giver of all good things to his creatures, 
and his creatures as dependants upon him 
for whatever they do, or can enjoy. Our 
aſking, under theſe conſiderations, fits 
us for his favour, and is that ſort of 
defert towards him which he expects from 
us, and will be pleaſed with. Now, the 


innocent cannot but have an extreme de- 


wrath, in the very place where he ſhould | 


light in doing what they know will be ac- 
ceptable to God, as well as in aiming to 
procure what they conceive will be bene- 
ficial to themſelves, | 

Innocence gives the devout an open— 
neſs, and a freedom in their acceſs to the 
mercy-ſeat., There is a confidence in 
the mind of the innocent, that their 
approach will be acceptable. They 
conſider that they are invited and encou- 
raged by the Father of mercies to à 
dreſs themſelves unto him. Aft and ge 
Ye have not, becauſe Je 
And that their dracbing near 
as 4 


bold 


aſk not. 


ta him wil not be interpreted 
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bold intruſion into his preſence, ſo long, a fmall thing which the righteous hath, is 


as they are conſcious*o "themſelves that 


heir heart is not far from bim. No, their 


Foul 14 »athirft for God, yea even for 


. "the Troing God. They are defirous fo 


come, and to appear before the preſence of 
God © 1 | * 
- Beſides, the innocent perſon hath à 
larger and more extenſive view than that 
of his own intereſt; and defires that all 
mankind may be as innocent and as 
happy as himſelf. And if ſo, what a 
pleaſure is it to him to think, that poſſibly 
the peace and proſperity of his count 

may, in ſome / meaſure, be owing to his 
devotions? what a delight is it to him to 
reflect, that many a ſinner, at his inſtance, 
may be permitted to ſee the error of his 
ways; and, through his pious importuni- 
ty with God for him, may be converted 
and live? or, hath he a friend in diſtreſs, 
who is as dear to him as his own ſoul, 


how mult he defire that God would have 


\ mercy upon him? and how will he be 


filled with joy, if he may, with reaſon, 
prone, that God will be entreated for 
him? 5 

But, what inducement have the impe- 
nitent to love the houſe of God from theſe 


conſiderations? For, if they attribute 


their temporal felicity to their own art 


and contrivance ; or to mere fortune and 
chance; what pleaſure is it to aſk the 
Almighty for thoſe benefits which they 
think they can beſtow upon themſelves ; 
or, which will be given, or withheld, as 
it ſhall kappen, whether they will or no ? 
or, if they allow all things to be under 
the direction of Providence; what hope 
is there of obtaining thoſe mercies at the 
hand of God, to which they have forfeit- 
ed their title? The frind/hip they 
have contracted with the world, is en- 
mity <wwith God. For them to aſ any 
thing of the Divine Majeſty they have 
offended, without firſt having begged of 
him to be reconciled to them, is to inſult, 
and not to petition ; and the prayer they 
ſhall offer, will, at once, be fruitleſs, and 
provoke. Are ye come to inquire of me ? 


. live, faith the Lord God, I will not be 


inquired of by you. 
And though . the ungodly do ſome- 


times proſper in the world, yet is there 


2 great deal of difference between 


what is given by God to ſome as a 
bleſſing, and permitted to others as a 
temptation an a Mare. In this reſpect, 


better than great riches of the ungodly. Let 
not, therefore, this thought interrupt the 
pleaſure which he finds in ſupplicating 
God for his mercies; for; if he will give 
himſelf time to conſider, and to underſland 
the end of theſe men, namely how they are 
Jet in ſlippery places, and caft down and 
deſtroyed, he will have no reaſon to repent 
that he hath waſhed his hands in innocency, 
nor to think that he hath cleanſed bis 
heart in vain. © N 

But, thirdly, innocency of life will pre- 
an us to take a pleaſure in devotion, 
from the conſideration of thoſe benefits 
which we have already received, and for 


whach it cannot but be agreeable to us to 


return our thanks. | 

Benefits are an argument of the bene- 
volent mind of the donor towards the 
perſon on whom he confers them. Th 
ſhew that he is diſpoſed to do him cod, 
and to make him happy; they ſhew that - 
he loves him, and would endear himſelf to 
him. And the receiver who makes theſe 
refleftions cannot but deſire to expreſs 


his gratitude, 


1t the benefits beſtowed upon him be 
very large, and very many ; if they are 
ſuch as he extremely wants ; ſuch as could 
not have come to him from another hand; 
and ſuch as he hath no way deſerved 
what pleaſure will ariſe in his mind to 
think that he is of ſo much value in the 
ſight of his benefactor, as to be made the 
object of ſo great a love, of ſo tender a 
concern! And how will he rejoice at 
every opportunity to do what he conceives 
will be acceptable to him ? 

But, further, if the condition of the 
donor be ſuch that he needs not any thin 
that can be given him in return ; nor dot 
expect, nor will receive, any thing but the 
tribute of a thankful heart; and the con- 
dition of the receiver be ſuch that he hath 
nothing elſe to give him but his thanks 
is it to be imagined that it ſhould not be 
the greatelt pleaſure of his life to pay him 
them, and moſt gratefully to expreſs an 
admiration of his goodneſs, a zeal for his 
honour, a love for him, and for all thoſe 
who ſincerely love him? 

This is the very caſe between God 
and his creatures. He is our mighty 
Benefactor. In him we live, and move, 
and have our being. He openeth his hand, 
and we are filled with good, He hath 


opened to us a proſpect of eteraal bliſs. - 
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pineſs hereafter nothing more than the 
obſervance of a rule which will make us 
happy here. And, leſt any of us ſhould 
fall ſhort of it, he perpetually aſſiſts us 
with his holy ſpirit to obey ſincerely, and 
imputes to us the merits of the abſolute 
obedience of his dear Son, that we may 
appear in his ſight to have obeyed per- 
fectly. 
happineſs can profit him, but becauſe he 
is good, and delights in doing good; be- 
cCauſe he loves us, and hath a favour unto 


us, ; 

Whoever, then, O God! ſhall have 
waſhed his hands in innocency, how 
cheerfully will he go to thine altar? How 
evill he love the habitation of thy houſe, and 
the place where thine Honour. davelleth, that 
he may ſhew the voice of thankſgiving, and 
tell of all theſe thy wwonderqus works ? 

ith gladneſs will he repair to thy 
houſe, and thank thee for his innocence ; 
for the conqueſts he hath made over the 


ſundry temptations with which he hath 


been aſſaulted ; and that the wounds he 
received in the conflict, the irregular 
thoughts and defires which thruſt them- 
ſelves upon him, were not fatal to him. 
He will thank thee for his innocence, as 
knowing that that will be the moſt ac- 
ceptable return he can make to thee for 
all thoſe bleſſings thou beſtoweſt upon 
him; and, with pleaſure, conſider that as 
the beſt inducement to thee to continue 
thy favour to him. 

He will be afraid leſt his abſence from 
thy holy temple ſhould be eſteemed a diſ- 
regard to thee his Almighty Benefactor; 
and- will be uneaſy in his mind, if the 
reaſons of it do not give him full fatisfac- 
tion. He will condemn himſelf for ſo far 
neglecting his intereſt and his duty, as 
not to have conſtantly paid his attendance 
at thy houſe, wher he is ſo highly ho- 
noured by thee as to be admitted into thy 
ſervice. ö 

For the creature, then, to adore the 
Creator; for the offender to deſire forgive- 
neſs ; for the indigent to aſk relief; for the 
relieved to be thankful; is, ſure, a very rea- 
ſonable ſervice; and what is reaſonable in it- 
ſelf, to the innocent not blinded with irregu- 
lar appetites, is lovely. O how amiable are 
thy dæuellings to him, thou Lord of Hs! 
his foul hath always a defire and longing to 
enter intq the courts of the Jord; his heart 
and his fejh rejoice in the living Ged. 
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And this he doth, not that our 


ſuch as delight in t 
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bear in this cheerful duty? To praiſe 
God for the creation, which only makes 
them capable of eternal miſery ; for the 
redemption which they fruſtrate ; for the 
Meta of the holy ſpirit whom they 
grieve ; for the means of grace which 
they deſpiſe; for the hopes of glory 
which they forfeit; for the temporal 
mercies they abuſe; or for the talents 
they miſemploy; is unacceptable to God, 
and cannot be pleaſant to themſelves. As 
they cannot thank him with an unfeigned 
heart, ſo neither can their mouth praiſe him 
with joyful lips. But let all thoſe that ſcel 
thee, be joyful and ag? in thee : and let all 


The Lord be praiſed. 

By wbat hath been ſaid, I hope it may 
appear, how well prepared the innocent 
are to take a pleaſure in devotion ; and 
how impoſſible it is for the impenitent to 
love the habitation of the houſe of God, or 
to find a ſatisfaction in the performance 
of religious duties. 

There is nothing more eaſy, or more 
common, than for a man, in the gaiety 
of his ſpirit, to ſay that he loves what in- 
deed he doth not love, if he thinks it 
either reputable or uſeful ſo to do. But 
the wary ſtander-by waits to ſee ſome to- 
kens, ſome effects of this love, before lie 
will believe the profeſſion of it to be real 
and ſincere. e who truly loves, does 
indeed naturally profeſs it, and in the 
moſt 'exalted terms ; nothing that he can 
ſay comes up to what he would fay ; of 
the ſeveral ways of expreſſing his affect- 
ion, that which he prefers is not ſufficient, 
nor reaches what his heart conceives ; 
but then he ſtops not here, nor indeed 
can he poſſibly do ſo, For love is not au 
indolent, unactive principle, but warms 
the breaſt wherein it lodges with reſolu- 
tion to produce ſuch fruits as will preſent- 
ly be known to ſpring from love. He, 
0 God! who loves thy houſe, will do 
every thing in his power for the honour 
and proſperity of it. He will by all means 
endeavour to ſecure an intereſt in thee for 
its protection. He will lead ſo innocent 
a li, as thereby to become an acceptable 
and an uſeful member of it. He will fear 
to offend againſt the divine precepts he 
there learns, leſt he ſhould bring a ſcan- 
dal and a diſreputation upon it. If he 
loves thy houſe, becauſe thou doſt inhabit 


. There, and wilt condeſcend to hear the de- 


votions 


But what part can impenitent perſons 


y ſalvation, ſay alway, 
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votions he comes to pay thee, he will not ſaith the Lord: but to this man will look, 
ſtudioully abſent himſelf from it, nor come even to him that is poor, and of a contrite 
late into it, nor behave himſelf careleſsly ſpirit, and trembleth at my word. 


in it, nor be guilty of any indecency in 
thy preſence. ie will bring along with 
him an humble, penitent, obedient, and 
thankful heart. He will encourage all 
thoſe over whom he hath any influence, 
both by his example, by his converſation, 
and by his authority, to ſhew the ſame 
affection to thee in the ſame manner. If 
theſe are not the effects of the love we 
boaſt, we pretend a love, but have it not. 
We love praiſe, but not devotion : the 
pro of men, more than the honour of God. 
That men might have a due regard to 
the honour of God, and, by proper acts, 
expreſs their eps to him, it hath been 


uſual to ſeparate places built for his ſer- 


vice from profane uſes by conſecration. 
What is intended by this pious office, 1s 
not that any abſolute holineſs is thereby 
conveyed to the material building of thoſe 
places, but only ſuch a relative ſanctity 
as makes them juſtly to be eſteemed holy 
on account of the relation they bear to 
God. For being dedicated to God, they 
become his aber property, we having 
diſclaimed all right to any uſe of them 


Nay, the coſtly, the beautiful, the 
px. e temple of Jeruſalem. itſelf 
could not invite the Almighty to dwell in 


it, upon any other condition than that of 
For 


the obedience of the reſorters to it. 
though, at the dedication of it, the glory 


of the Lord filled the houſe of the Lord; 


yet, immediately after, the Lord ſaid to 
Solomon, If you or your children will not 
keep my commandments, and my flatutes 
which 1 have ſet 'before you—this houſe, 
caft out of my fight. | 

18 ae 257 we affirm that any houſe 
we can build unto the Lord, can be 


which I have hallowed for my name, will I 


worthy to receive him, or that he is, at 


any time, confined within the narrow 


compaſs of human oratories. No; the 


Almighty doth not ſo dwell in temples made 
with hands. Behold the heaven, and the 
heaven of heavens, cannot contain him, how 
much leſs the houſe which any man ſhall 
build unto him? b 
But, on the other hand, though God 
dawelleth not in temples made with Junk ; 
though he chooſes to be worſhipped in 


diſtin from his ſervice; and God, by ſpirit and in truth; and hath more regard 


virtue of his promiſe, that, when 7<vo or 
three are gathered together in his name, he 
will be there in the midſt of them, is there 

reſumed, in a peculiar manner, to vouch- 
fa his preſence. And this ſolemnity is 
a declaration, that they, being from 
henceforward to be employed in the ſer- 
vice of God, can never hereafter, with- 


out 2 MM be degraded to a low- 
e V 


er eſteem and value, either by any abuſe 


of them to mean and ſecular purpoſes, or 
by any want of decency, neatneſs, or pro- 


per ornaments, which is apt to alienate 
men's minds from that reſpe& which is 
due to their ſacred uſe ; or, particularly, 
by introducing any vile and ſinful affec- 
tions into them. | 

The nobleſt conſecrated fabric is not, 
in its own intrinſic worth, more accept- 
able to God than the obſcureſt unconſe- 
crated cloſet. That which God chiefly 


regards is the humility, meekneſs, and 
| lincerity of the votary. For thus ſaith 


the Lord, the heaven is m y throne, and the 
earth is. my footſtool : where is the houſe that 
ye build unto me ? and where is the place of 
my reſt? For all thoſe things hath mine 
hand made, and all thoſe things have been, 


to the temper of the ſupplicant, than to 
the place of ſupplication ; yet let us not, 
from hence, imagine, that God is not 
pleaſed with having public places of wor- 
ſhip dedicated to him. 

For places ſet apart for religious of- 
fices, ſhew, that the honour of religion is 


thereby intended. They are apt to give 
men an awful ſenſe of the duties they are 


about to perform; and to put them in 


mind, that, as thoſe * are ſeparated 
0 


from common uſes, ſo they ſhould now 
ſeparate their thoughts from ſecular af- 
fairs. Places made uſe of for devotion, 
which are otherwiſe employed at other 
times, are apt to ſuggeſt to us foreign 
thoughts, when we would have them con- 
fined to devotion only; and the levit 

that was very innocent at one time, will 
very improperly mix with that ſeriouſneſs 
which becomes us at another. To build 
a houſe for the worſhip of God, is to 
honour him with our ſubſtance ; nor is 
it fit we ſhould offer any thin 
which coſts us nothing. An 


that God was ſo well pleaſed with the 
temple of Solomon, that he ſaid, I have 
hallowed this houſe which thou haſt built, 
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and mine eyes and my heart ſhall be there 
etually. And the very intention of 
Bid to have built it was ſo acceptable 
to God, that he promiſed he would eſtabliſh 
the throne of his kingdom for ever, becauſe 
it had been in his heart to build a houſe unto 
his name. 


To conclude : Happy are the people, 


who, having the true religion planted 


amongſt them, have the Lord for their 
God. Happy are thoſe ſocieties who 
have places of public worſhip within their 
own walls, and ſet times of devotion. 


Knowing the preciſe hour of prayer, they 
can ſo order their affairs, as to attend 


conftantly with eaſe, . A ſtated time may 


ive the penitent room to recollect, be- 
25 he makes his confeſſion. The aſ- 


ſembly may be more numerous, their 


joint petitions more prevalent, and their 
united thanks more exalted. We have 
heard, that innocence alone can make our 

devotions, either acceptable to God, or 
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pleaſant to ourſelves. There is no be- 
iever ſo remiſs in his duty, but intends, 
ſome time or other, to repent, and be in- 
nocent: and is apt to fix to himſelf cer- 
tain diſtances of time, when he will in. 
deed ſet about this important work. 
Time runs on. The preſent is only ours. 
Our inclination to der is likely to be 
leſs hereafter than it is now. Life is 
ſhort; death inevitable; our appearance 
at the tribunal of God certain. If, there. 
fore, there be any here, who have hither. 
to neglected to begin this work in good 
3 I ſhould think myſelf very happy, 
if I might become an inſtrument, in the 
hand of God, to the turning them 10 


righteouſneſs, by what hath been here, in 


a weak manner, but with a fincere mind, 
delivered by me; and if, at the ſame 
time that this place hath the high honour 
to be {ct apart for his worſhip, they would 
be prevailed upon to dedicate themſelves 
to * ſervice. Yo 
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SERMON LI. 


Arguments for Charity. 


1 Pr. iv. 10. 


As every one hath received the gift. miniſter the 
ſame one to another, as good ſtewards of the 
manifold grace of God. 


HE conſiderations, by which men 
may provoke themſelves and each 
other to love and to good works, are 
many and very different : by the very 
conſtitution of our nature we are led, we 
are inſenſibly drawn by the cords of a 
man, to compaſſionate miſery in Whatever 
ſhape it appears, and to relieve it in what- 
ever manner we are able ; this 1s a call 
of nature, which, though filent, is always 
powerful, and ſometimes irrefiftible ; it 
excites in us an uneaſy and troubleſome 
feeling at the ſight or hearing of diſtreſs, 


which we cannot overcome without doing 


a violence to our natural propenſity, and 
which obliges us, for our own caſe, to 
conſult that of others. And when we 
have followed this generous impulſe of 
nature, when, in compliance with this di- 
vine impreſſion upon our minds, we have 
endeavoured to remove, and have been 
ſucceſsful in removing, the weight under 
which our fellow-creature was labouring, 
the ſatisfaction we feel in conſequence of 
it, is beyond any pleaſure of ſenle ; it ex- 
ceeds the pain we felt while we were per- 
ceiving+the pangs and throws of a wretch- 
ed object, and even equals the pleaſure 
which that very object itſelf is ſenſible of 


flection of havin 


when it is relieved from its affliction: in 
this circumſtance it. is true, that it is as 
bleſſed to give as to receive; in the con- 
ſequences of this happy temper it is more 


\ſo; for as this molt excellent, moſt de- 


lightful diſpoſition, is indulged, and be- 
comes habitual to us, by exerting itſelf in 
the conftant exerciſe of goodneſs and 
mercy, it diffuſes a perpetual ſerenity and 
ſatisfaction over our hearts, and ſupplies 
the merciful mind with a continual feaſt. 
So little comparable to this ſolid, this ſo- 
cial delight, which reſults from the re- 
prevented or removed 
the difficulties of others, are all the nar- 
row and contracted notions of the covet- 
ous, or the giddy rounds of the liber- 
tine ; that, if the covetous man knew how 
much better intereſt his riches would bring 
him, by being beſtowed on the neceſſities 
of the wretched, than by his hoarding 
them up uſeleſs at home; and if the pro- 
digal could conceive how much more 
pleaſure he would have from the ſame 
fountain than he ever had, or ever can 
have, from ſquandering them away wan- 
tonly abroad, they would both become 
charitable for the very reaſons which now 
hinder them from being fo, and, in com- 
paſſion to themſelves, would learn to com- 
paſſionate the miſeries, and to ſupply the 
wants, of other men. 

The immediate ſatisfaction, then, 
which ariſes to a man's own mind, from. 
the exerciſe of charity, that kind of cha- 
rity I am now ſpeaking of, which conſiſts 
in reheving the es and ſpiritual wants 
of men, is no ſmall, no weak inducement 
to the practice of it. f 


Nor does the poſſeſſion of this amiabl 


' Vu 4 quality 


; - poſition muſt deſerve it greatly. 


mory of the charitable man. 


: 


: 
\ 
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quality contribute more to the peace and 
comfort of a man's own mind, than it does 
to conciliate and ſecure the eſteem of all 
other men. A liberal man does, of all 
others, ſtand faireſt in the opinion of his 


- neighbours, The being endowed with this 


fingle good quality, makes many little de- 
fects and blemiſhes in other reſpects to be 
overlooked; ſo that, in this ſenſe, it is true 
that charity does cover the multitude of fins. 
I ſpeak not this to encourage any man to 
think of ſcreening his folly by his charity; 
nor do I think it commendable in any 
other to ſuffer himſelf to be bribed, even 
by a virtue, into a good opinion of a per- 


fon who is wanting in many others; but 


thus much follows clearly from this ob- 


ſervation, that, if liberality has ſuch a be- 
witching power in it, to make us forget 


many failings in a defective character, 


it muſt entirely engage our affections, 
when it crowns the virtues of a complete 
one. 


And indeed it has been frequently ob- 
ſerved, that this virtue has alone been 
dignified with the name of humanity ; a 
term which comprehends in it every ex- 
cellence belonging to our nature, as if it 


were in itſelf an abſtract and compendium 
of the whole duty of man. How deſirable 
this character is, may be ſtill farther ſeen, 
by conſidering that there is no man, how 


much ſoever he may deſerve, that does 
not deteſt the contrary. 


So that, if the things which are of good 


report, be at all deſerving of our conſi- 


deration, a benevolent and humane diſ- 
The ſa- 


tisfaction which ariſes in our own breaſt, 


from the exerciſe of charity, is not great- 


er than the credit which ariſes from it in 
the opinion of other men. 

And this effect of charity outlives the 
giver and the gift; it extends beyond the 
grave, it embalms and preſerves the me- 
He hath diſ- 
perſed abroad, and given to the poor; the 


remembrance of his beneficence endureth for 


ever ; his horn ſhall be exdlied with honour. 
Nay, even thoſe from whom it was given, 


ſhall not entirely loſe the benefit. 'The 
bleſſing of what he has given away, as 


well as of what he has left, ſhall deſcend 


to his poſterity. His ſeed ſball be mighty 


ton earth, his generation ſhall be Bleſſed ! 


What he has ſown in bounty, they ſhall 
reap in bleſſing. | 


The regard, therefore, for a family, 


\ 


uſe; they give you food and raiment ; 


to behold them with his eyes, and cven 
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which is too often made a reaſon for with. 
holding our alms, is a very ftrong reaſon 
for beſtowing them; and if we add to 
this, what daily experience tends to de. 
monſtrate, how few have been made 
really happier by an over-grown fortune, 
how many have been abſolutely undone 
by it, we may think it but too juſt a judy. 
ment of the Almighty to convert thoſe 
riches to the curſe of our own familics, 
which we have heaped together, without 
attending to the wants or merits of others, 
whom they were lent us barely to relieve 
or reward. The ruſt of your gold and ſilver, 
ſays St. James, 1 bear witneſs again 
you it would have wore off, if they had 
been employed as they ought to be; for 
they receive their ſplendor from their 
uſe : as waters corrupt, and ſtink in the 
ſtanding pool, but flow with purity and 
{weetneſs through the running ſtream. 
The nature of riches, as they are in 
themſelves, whether we conſider their 
real uſe or their uncertainty, 1s a very 
prevailing inducement to thoſe who are 
in poſſefon of them, to abound in acts of 
charity and beneficence: conſider their 


and when they have given you that, if 
you expect more from them, you muſt be 
diſappointed: if, having that, you are 
not content, you will never be contented, 
whatever you have. Religion does not 
forbid you a decent proviſion for the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of your fami- 
ly and yourſelves; and it is out of the 
power of all the riches in the world to 
give you more. | 

This, if you conſider their uſe ; ſtill 
further, if you take their uncertainty into 
account. 'They are as contingent as what 
is moſt fo; they make ene wings, 
and fly away, eluding all the arts which 
you invent to confine them, perhaps be- 
fore you are well ſecured in the poſſeſſion 
of them; frequently before you can de- 
termine to whom you ſhall bequeath them. 
Remember the caſe as it is ſtated in the 

oſpel. A perſon as full of wealth, and 
2 as little what he ſhould do with 
it, as the richeſt amongſt you may do, 
gave orders for the en his barns, 
torgetting that the neceſſities of the 
hungry were large enough to contain all 
that he had to ſpare ; and forgetting, 
too, that there could be no other uſe to 
him from the increaſe of his ſtores, but 


that 
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that was more than was allotted him: for 
what ſays the wiſe diſpenſer of all things ? 
Thou fool ! this night ſhall thy ſoul be re- 
' mired of tber; and then whoſe ſhall all thoſe 
things be which thou haſt provided ? He 
heaped up riches, but could not tell who was 
to vather them. So is he, ſaith our Saviour, 
ak layeth up treaſure for himſelf, but ts not 
. rich towards God. And, in conſequence 
of this, he exhorted thoſe that heard him, 
to give alms ! to provide for themſelves bags 
which wax not old, a treaſure in the heavens 
that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth. As it he had ſaid, 
Shine away the ſuperfluity of your wealth ; 
the only country where your ſubſlance is liable 
to no ſhock is heaven, the only creditor who 
cannot fail is God, and the only ſecure fund 
is charity. : 

Both the uſe, therefore, and the uncer- 
tainty of riches, are ſeparately and jointly 
exceeding ſtrong motives to charity. 
The relation which ſubſiſts between us 
and the objects of our charity, is another 
earneſt and prevailing call upon us to be 
charitable. Are they not men ; of the 
ſame nature, of the ſame neceſſities to 
which we ourſelves are ſubje& ; children 
of one common parent, profeſſors of one 
common faith, heirs of one common hope? 
He is not a man, who can be unconcerned 
at the preſſing concern of any man, The 
ties of family, of kindred, of country, 
ought all to have their hold upon us, as 
they ſtand in the order of nature: but 
when thoſe have had their turn, or are 
diſſolved, even the common connexions 
of humanity put in a claim which requires 
to be heard. Conſider yourſelf as 0 
ing in need of the aſſiſtance of thoſe who 
have no nearer relation to you than as 
you are a man; would you drop that plea 
for their protection? No! Vou cannot 
therefore refuſe to another what yon 
would, in the like circumitances, challenge 
for yourſelf, | 

As men, then, we ave obliged to pay 
attention to the neceſſities of men. God, 
who made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth, expects from us that we ſhould 
not hide ourſelves from our own fleſh. 

The imitation of God is a ſtrong in- 
centive to do good, as far as we 3 
power to do it. Who would not wiſh to 
be as like God as he may be? And there 
is no one of Ggd's excellent attributes in 
the exexctſe of which he more delights 
than in lhewing mercy and goodneſs ! 
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and- 


He is , and does good! He giveth 
to all „ gt” opbraigeth 
none ! Wouldſt thou emulate his inextin- 
guiſhable blaze, throw around the rays he 
has communicated, and warm the little 
ſphere in which thou art placed. + - 

Nor is his doing good to all a ftronger 
argument to thy charity, than the parti- 
cular bleſſings he has conferred on thee. 
This is part of the argument in the text: 
As every man hath received the gift, mi- 
niſter the ſame one to another; but this is 
not the whole ; for it follows, as good 


flewards of the manifold grace of God We 


are here laid under a two-fold obligation, 
an obligation of gratitude for what God 
has been pleaſed to put us in poſſeſſion of, 
and an obligation of debt for that part of 
it with which he has intruſted us, not for 
our own only, but for other's uſe. ; 

If God had given us all that we have 
freely, it had been our duty to make 
ſome acknowledgment to him as a bene- 
factor; as he has only beſtowed it con- 
ditionally, it is ſo to-make wp our account 
with him as a maſter, 

I ſhall ſpeak to theſe points ſeparately, 
but ſhortly ; from whence you will learn 
one reaſon, and the proportion of your 
beneficence, as every one hath received the 
gift. The objects and occaſions of it, 
miniſler the ſame to each other ; to all men, 
as they appear to want, and you are able 
to give them aſſiſtance. And a yet 
ſtronger ground of duty, as good flewards 
of the manifold grace of God. 

Firſt, I ſhall illuſtrate this plain truth, 
that whatever we have, is received; it is 
a part, whatever it be, of the manifold 
grace of God, of that inexhauſtible and 
infinitely various favour or bounty of his, 
which. ſhoots out into ſo many branches, 
which divides itſelf into ſo many ſtreams. 

Nothing, ſure, can ſerve more to 
awaken our thankfulneſs, and excite our 
charity, than this mortifying queſtion, 
than this upbraiding conſideration : Who 
made thee to differ from another ? and 
what haſt thou that thou haſt not re- 
ceived ? Conſider of what thou art com- 

ſed ! He who made the heavens and 
the earth, who called the huge maſs of 
which the univerſe is arias out of 
nothing; who was under no direction but 
that of his own wiſdom, under no con- 
trol but that of his own will, might have 
left thee in the original nothing, out of 
which he was pleaſed to call thee ! 2 | 

ne 
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need had he of that lump of clay ! What 
diſcoverable defect would there have been 
in the immenſe circuit of matter, on ac- 
count of that little portion of duſt of 
which thou art made? | 

But, even after he had made it, he 
might have left it ſtill undiftinguiſhed 
from the common heap, as once it was, 
as again it will be: it would have been 
bounty in him to have conferred upon thee 
the gifts of life and ſenſe ! of life in any 
ſhape ! of ſenſe in any degree! | 

t would then have been matter of his 
goodneſs, and of thy gratitude, if he had 
endued thee with the leaſt glimmering of 
perception, if he had placed thee in the 
rank of creatures which are now moſt con- 
temptible, and moſt loathſome in thy 
eyes; the meaneſt inſet, the molt abject 
reptile ! It would have been no inconſi- 
derable advancement from this ſtage of 
being, to have been enabled to traverſe 
the air, or to take thy paſtime in the 
ſtream; to be pent up in the fold, or to 
have ranged over the plain. I ſay, if 


thou hadſt received but theſe gifts from 


God, if he had made thee to differ only 
in this manner from other animals, thou 
wouldſt, even then, have been juſtly called 
upon, amongſt other creatures that have 
breath, and above many that have it, to 
praiſe the Lord. But as the caſe now 
ands, the higheſt of theſe are not ſo much 
above the loweſt, nor the loweſt above the 
earth from which it is derived, as thou art 
above them all. And what art thou, that 
he ſhould be ſo mindful of thee ? He has 
made thee a little lower than the angels, 
to crown thee with glory and honour. He 
has made 'thee to have dominion over 
the works of his hands. He has put all 
things in ſubjection under thy feet. All 
ſheep and oxen, yea and the beaſts of the 
field, the fowl of the air, the fiſhes of the 
fea, and whatſoever paſſeth through the 
paths of the ſeas ! He hath given thee 
powers, from which creatures ſwifter than 
thou art, cannot eſcape, which others that 
are ſtronger than thyielf cannot reſiſt; he 
has taught thee arts, by which the pro- 
ducts 3 other country are made thy 
own, by which thou canſt apply the moſt 
unwieldy things in nature to thy uſe, the 
moſt di ſagreeable to thy pleaſure, and the 
moſt poiſonous to thy health. 
Poſſibly thou mugs be of the number of 


- thoſe who are ſo far exalted above their 


brethren, as to excel the multitude of 
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their own ſpecies as much in · ſome one, 
or more inſtances, as they do the brute 
creation. Perhaps thou art endued b 
the good pleaſure of thy Creator with 
higher degrees of bodily perfection: 
thou mayſt abound in health, in firength, 
in activity, in beauty; probably, in the 
endowments of thy mind, in ſagacity, in 
recollection, in diſcernment ; in delicacy 
of imagination, in force of reaſon, in the 
flow 4 ; eloquence. | 

Perhaps, again, in thoſe manifold in. 
ſtances of the Divine favour, which are 
impiouſly called the gifts of fortune; 
birth, inherited or acquired wealth, al. 
liances, reputation, intereſt, . influence, 
&c. Theſe too are the gifts of God! 

Shall I need to remind you of what you 
experience every moment, his friendly 
providence and protection, and the pro- 
miſes of its continuance? Not content to 
have given you the dominion of the carth, 
he preſents to your view the inheritance 
of heaven! It is as impoſlible for you to 
forget, as it is for me to expreſs, the 
wonders of his love in your redemption by 
Chriſt Jeſus. 

So much for what you have received. 
Let us now fee in what proportion your 
bounty ſhall flow: even in the ſame 
proportion in which you have received it: 
as every one hath received the gift, miniſler 
the ſame. Freely ye have recerved, freely 
give. This is a point which every man 
may better ſettle with himſelf than any 
one can determine for him. Let us deal 
impartially with ourſelves on this head 
however, and we ſhall find that even thoſe 
who labour and work with their hands in 
honeſt employments are not exempt from 
the obligation of giving to him who 
needeth. | 

If ſo, every remove from the neceſſity 
of labour is a new inducement to charity. 
And as we may ſee our obligation in ſome 
degree by comparing our ſtation with that 
of men below us, ſo we may likewiſe 
compare ourſelves at preſent with what 
we may have formerly been. It will be 
no uſeleſs reflection to recollect, . that 
what was bounty in us in one circum- 
ſtance, will be meanneſs in another.“ It 
would be a reproach upon him who has 
ten talents to give no more than he does 
who is intruſted only with one. 

But enough of the proportion : encou- 
rage carefully in yourſelves a juſt ſenſe 
of the favours you have received, _ 
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that will not fail to lead you to diſcern 
the proper returns you ought to make for 
them. I haſten now to the objects and 
occaſions for which God has been pleaſed 
to confer his manifold mercies on you. 
As every man hath received the gift, miniſter 
the ſame one to another. 
The report which you have heard read 
twice, and which: will now be, in ſub- 
ſtance, repeated to you, will point out to 
ou many opportunities of expreſſing your 
titude for theſe ineſtimable favours, 
many demands upon your benevolence, 
and open many doors to your compaſ- 
ſion. 
| [Report read.] 

From (the ſubſtance of) the report 
you ſee how many thouſands of your fel- 
low-creatures are made yearly better for 
the beneficence of thoſe who have gone 
before you ; but, while we commend their 
charity, we excuſe not yours, ſince you 
ſce likewiſe, though they have done much, 
there is much full left for you to do"; as 
in every branch of theſe extenſive provi- 
ſions the objects of charity exceed the 
funds for it. This is matter of complaint 
to them; but it will be matter of no com- 
plaint to them, and of great ſatisfaction 
to yourſelves, if you give yourſelves an in- 
elination in proportion as God has given 
you a power of abating the miſeries of 
your brethren. \ 

I ſhall be ſhort in what I have to ſay; 
but I ſhall ſpeak very plainly, as I ſpeak 
in the name of him who has but lent you 
all which you call your own ; and if he 
were to pluck away the feathers in which 

he has been 1 to dreſs us, ſhould 
we be now called upon to give, or ſuing 
to receive mercy ? Let our inclinations 
then to do good, in general, keep pace 
with the opportunities we have of doing 
it, and let the number of our bleſſings 
dictate to us the meaſure of our bounty. 
And what occaſions offer themſelves here 
for diſplaying it! Is there one inſtance 
of neceſſity, either in body or mind, to 
which our frail nature is ſubje&, which 
we do not endeavour either to obviate, or 
remove, or in ſome degree relieve, in one 
or other of theſe appointments ? Is there 
a neceſſity, to which human nature is lia- 
ble, which it is not in the power of men 
to redreſs? Shall we complain then of 
Providence, or of ourſelves ? Let us adore 
rather the tender ſeverities of our Maker, 


ho has vouchſafed to found our excel- 
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lence upon our imperfections, and from 
our weakneſs deduce our ſtrength, in 
making the very infirmities of our Bro. 
thren-the occafion of their virtues, and of 
our own, Ifany thing be wanting, 'take 
the blame to thyſelf! Let God be true, 
and every man a liar. | 


The firſt and moſt epidemical ſource of 
miſery to individuals, and to ſociety, is 


the want of proper training in infancy. 


Your childhood being neglected, your 


youth is headſtrong, and your advanced 


age always uſeleſs, often burthenſome, 
ſometimes even pernicious to the com- 
munity and to yourſelves. Theſe incon- 
veniences we endeavour here to obviate, 
by eaſing the induſtrious parents from the 
burthen of more than a thouſand children 
every year, or the innocent children from 
the difficulties which ariſe from having 
a wicked parent, or from having none. 
Conſider 4 * 

How ſmall is the difference in the be- 
ginning between a bad man and good 
one! How wide a diſtance is made in the 
progreſs, both to the perſons themſelves, 
and thoſe with whom they are connected ! 
Does not nature plainly teach you this? 
Of two ſeeds apparently equal, which you 
are ſowing, ſuppoſe it is of wheat, or of 
ſome other, any other, grain, how dif- 
ferent is the fate of them, as they are 
thrown into proper ſoil, or dropped by 
the way ſide! Even ſo fares it with the 
minds of men. And where canſt thou 
chooſe a better ſoil for their culture than 
this charity? As thou art a friend then 
to thyſelf, to the poor, to thy country, 
to mankind, to the univerſe, to the cauſe 
of virtue, and devoted to the author of 
it, lend thy hand to extend the arms of 
this excellent inſtitution, and make it as 
comprehenſive as it is excellent. 

And by rectifying this great work of 
education, thou wilt make that other [Park 
of correction in a degree unneceſſary. 
Few want the laſt, who have not origi- 


| nally been wanting in the firſt. But 


even this, though evil, while it is neceſ- 
ſary, is good; and may have its uſe, if 


not to the ſufferer, yet perhaps to him 


who ſees him ſuffer. Happy, it, whom 


reaſon cannot reclaim, the fear of cor» 
rection may! Happy for him who can 
profit at the eaſy expence of another's 
uniſhment, and by - another's. ſtripes be 
Bealed! ale 
Nay, I make no doubt but the care of 
| . education 
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education may prevent in many cafes diſ- 
traction too; in all thoſe caſes which ariſe 
from irregular paſſions, and, which is not 
the leaſt, nor leaſt dreadful inſtance of 
madneſs, from wild and gloomy and fright- 
ful notions of the author of our being and 
bleſſings. Horrible it is from any cauſe 
to fee that exquiſite piece of architecture, 
the mind of man, like a ſhattered temple, 
ke in ruin and confuſion $5 but to ſee it 
blaſted by that flame, which ſhould at 
the ſame time enlighten and comfort it, 
is yet more melancholy. O us, 
Heaven, from that laſt ilufon, that keen- 
eft inſtrument of hell,. deſpair ! True re- 
tigion is a cheering, as well as a burnin 
light; it was only the ſtrange fire of Na. 
dab and Abihu, which conſumed thoſe 
who offered it. Oh! prevent with eaſe, 
what it may be difficult to eradicate ; and 
relieve that caſe which hardly admits a 
remedy! Oh! expreſs your ſenſe of the 
high value of 'your own underſtanding, 
by a ſober uſe of it, and by — a 
proper care to theſe unhappy objects, 
who r indeed like men, but in rea- 
kty have nothing left of the human na- 
ture but the mileries to which it is ſub- 
ject, being baniſhed, as it were, from the 
community, and from themſelves before 
their time! 

The time would fail me, and, if the 
time would allow me, I ſhould want power 
to repreſent faithfully to your 1magina- 
tions the various calamities of almoſt fif- 
teen thouſand objects, who are thankful 
for the relief they receive from the other 
hoſpitals, and of great numbers, who are 

praying in vain to receive it. Go 
viſit theſe houſes of human infirmity, and 
of divine diſcipline! Thou that exulteſt 
in health and ſtrength, ſee how different 
will be thy ftate, when thou art diveſted 
of either! Take thy pictures of diſtreſs 
here from the life, and indulge the ſenti- 
ments which thy nature will ſuggeſt on 
the occafion ; then reflect, who made 
thee to differ from the objects that excite 
thy pity, that demand thy aſſiſtance; then 


remember that thou art but a ffeward f 


the manifold grace of God ! | 

The bleſſings you have received have 
not beep thrown into your laps upon your 
own account merely; for where, then, 
would have been that fatherly concern, 
that common care of God over all his 
children? thoſe tender mercies which 
extend over all his works? Vou are here 


* 
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to us of his ſovereignty, an 
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told for what purpoſes you have received 
theſe gifts, and in what proportions you 
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are to diſpenſe them. As every man hath 
received, minifter to each other, as fleward; 
of the manifold grace of God. 

„when he was pleaſed to put into 
your hands the abundance of this world's 
good, enjoined” you to diſpoſe of it under 
the proſpect of another: when he thought 
proper to employ. you in the truſt, it is a 
miſtake to ſuppoſe that he intended to 
diveſt himſelf of the property 

He has appointed you ſtewards, not 
maſters, of what he Gl vouchſafed to 
put into your poſſeſſion! 422 

And it is required of a ſteward that he 
be faithful. It is the proper duty of 
thoſe who tranſact buſinet; for others, to 
employ the owner's property to the uſes 
for which he has deſigned it. If God 
had made no condition (after having 
placed ſuch confidence in you) could you 
have thought of making no return? 

Since he has charged you with theſe 
things for the uſe of others, 1t will be 
the height of injuſtice to pervert them to 
your own, or convert them to none! 

And who knows how ſoon he may exact 
an account ? 'Though he has referred the 
E audit to a late day, he has not 

withdrawn himſelf from the imme- 
diate government of the world, as not to 
make us often ſenſible, that it is not di- 
rected without him. 

You know not how ſoon the wealthick 
amongſt us may want the charity himſelf, 
which he refuſes another. Alas! what 
is the ſubſtance of any individual to Him! 
The kingdoms of the earth are his, and 
he.giveth them to whomſoever he will. 
He changes the greateſt property in an 
inſtant ; and then, what part have you in 
all your poſſeſſions, but that which you 
have beſtowed as you ought ! He armeth 
the elements againſt us; he bringeth low 
and lifteth up! He poureth contempt 
upon princes, and deſtroyeth all the diſ- 
tinctions 0 men! S$o abſolutely 
does he retain the diſpoſal of all things, 
_ he permits us at his pleaſure to 
partake of them for a while, that no man 
can aſſure himſelf what one moment may 
bring forth. 

He confounds and overturns things 
which ſeem moſt fixed, by channels im- 
perceptible to us; a ſtanding admonition 

ky our depend- 
ng warning to fidelity in 
every 


ance ; a laſti 
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truſt, for the execution of which 
2 hall ſo certainly, and may ſo ſuddenly, 
be called to account ! 7 

ho then is that faithful and wiſe ſtew- 
ard, whom the Lord ſhall make ruler over 
his houſehold, to give them their portion of 
meat in due ſeaſon ? ? . 

Bleſſed is that ſervant whom his Lord, 
when he cometh, ſhall find ſo doing ! 

You ſee by how many and by what 
powerful arguments a man 1s encouraged 
to acts of liberality : whether he conſider 
the pleaſure or the credit which will ariſe 
from his beneficence; whether he look 
forward to the bleſſings which generally 
attend the poſterity of the liberal, or the 
curſe which too often hangs over the 
houſe of the covetous, whom God ab- 
horreth; whether he reflect how little of 
all his wealth he can in reality enjoy 
himſelf, or how ſlender a ſecurity he has 
for the continuance and the diſpoſal of the 
reſt ; whether he look upon t 
finity there is between him and thoſe who 
want his help, or the amiable example of 
that over-ruling power, who is the com- 
mon friend and father of them both; 
whether he turn his eyes upon the fa- 
vours he hath received, or upon the end 
for which they were conferred upon him ; 
each of theſe conſiderations, when fingle, 
call upon him, and when they are united, 
one ſhould hope, would compel him to be 


W charitable. 


If therefore, either your own ſatisfac- 
tion, or the opinion of other men; if the 
hope of peculiar protection, or the fear of 
uncommon miſeries on thoſe whoſe hap- 
pineſs is wound up in your own; if the 
true uſe, or the great uncertainty, of all 
that you poſſeſs; if the kindred infirmi- 
ties of thoſe who look up for your aſſiſt- 
ance z if the wiſe conduct or high au- 
thority of Him, who has put it in your 
power to give it; if a grateful ſenſe of 
ineſtimable mercies, or a faithful execu- 
tion of the moſt important truſts, be con. 
liderations, which cannot fail to influence 
every man in ſome degree, and the belt 
men in the higheſt ; then gs every one hath 
recerved the gift, miniſter the ſame one to an- 
75 « good flewards of the maniſold grace 
7 God, a 

To the King eternal, immortal, invi- 
ſible, the only great and good and glori- 
ous God, be all honour and power and 
praiſe aſcribed for ever! 
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Chriſtian Inſtruction one principal 
Inſtance of Charity. 


Luxe, Vil, 22. 
To the poor the goſpel is preached. 


Auoxcsr the infinite ſorts of wretch- 
edneſs under which this everchang- 

ing and corrupted ſtate of ours is per- 

tually 8 there is no one which 
eems more to deſerve the compaſſion, er 
to call more loudly for the aſſiſtance, of 
all thinking men, than that moſt deplor- 
able of all diſorders, a total ignorance of 
what we are, and for what end we were 
made. 4 | 

Is it poſſible toconceive a ſituation more 
dreadful than his, the eyes of whoſe un- 
derſtanding are blinded ? Who 1s entirely 
in the dark as to every principle of reli- 
my or of moral knowledge: an abſo- 
ute ftranger to all the cheerful notices of 
heavenly truth : unacquainted with the 
providence, or even with the exiſtence, 
of God : uninformed of that future and 
immortal life to which the preſent 1s 
only preparatory, and. for which it is to be 
conſidered merely as an introduction of 
probation and trial: inſenſible of the per- 
manent diſtinctions of right and wrong: 
uninterrupted by the ſilent remonſtrances 
of a reproving mind: let looſe from the 
gentle reſtraint of human ties; given up 
to the wild impulſe of brutal appetite: 
who can look upon every virtue without 
affection, and behold their contraries 
without abhorrence: neither allured to 
87 by hope, nor deterred by fear from 
evil? ; 
That this is far from being a wild and 
2 repreſentation of the caſe and 
conſequences of a thorough want of in- 
ſtruction, I with we were at a loſs for in- 
ſtances to make out the proof: but if the 
character ſeem to any one to be too 
ſtrongly drawn, I ſhall leave it upon the 


credit of its author, for it is not mine, 


but St. Paul's. The picture which that 
apoſtle hath left us of the ancient nations 
is the ſame in features, though the co- 
louring may differ a little, with that which 
I have juſt exhibited to you. You ſhall 
ſee it as it was originally drawn by that 
malterly hand- Dn” 
He 


2 
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He repreſents them as rangers to the 
covenant, having no hope ; being without 
a ſenſe of God in that world which he had 
made + as having their underſtanding dark- 
ened, being alienated from the Divine life, 
through the ignorance that was in them, 
| becauſe of the blindneſs of their heart : as 
by nature children of wrath, dead in treſ- 
paſſes and fins > as having once walked ac- 
cording to the courſe of this world, accord- 
ing to the prince of the ' poxver of the air; 
that ſpirit which even now worketh in the 
children of diſobedience : as walking in the 
vanity of their mind, having no ſenſe of 
ſhame, giving themſelves over unto laſciviouſ- 
neſs, to work all kinds of impurity, with 
an inſatiable 83 : as having their con- 
ver ſation in the luſts of the fleſh ; fulſilling 
the defires of the fleſh and of the imagina- 
tion + fooliſh, diſobedient, decerved 5 en- 
Paved to different defires of pleaſure, living 
in malice and envy, hateful and Haling one 
another. 

A repreſentation that ſhocks you! Yet 
it is one, the ingredients of which are con- 
ſidered by the apoſtle as the natural and 
unavoidable product of inward blindneſs. 

But this, you will ſay, was only the 
eaſc in thoſe times of darkneſs at which 
God in the ſecret workings of his provi- 
dence, is ſaid to have winked. The 
world, it may be imagined, that part of 
it at leaſt'which is dignified with the 
Chriſtian name, is now, in this mid-day 
of revelation, ſo entirely enlightened, as 
to leave no room any longer for ſuch 
horrid ſuppoſitions. What farther com- 
plaint can there be of ignorance in mat- 
ters of religion ? What poſſibility for the 
ſpreading of that infection, when God 
himſelf Fa prepared ſo effectual a re- 
medy : when all the truths which have 
any neceſſary reference to the preſent or 
future ſtate of men, are ſo clearly pub- 
liſhed to the world: when the gotpel is 
preached, riot only to the mighty, to the 
rich, to the wiſe, to the learned ; but to 
the very dregs of the people, to the illi- 
terate, to the 1gnorant, to the poor: 


when the knowledge of the glory of 


God covers the earth, as the waters 
when the ſea overflows 2 | 

© * Blefſed ſtate, indeed, if this were fo! 
But who is ſo happily ignorant of the 
miſchiefs, or the miſeries that ſurround 
him, as not to know that this is not? God 
has undoubtedly. provided a remedy ſuf- 
cient in itſelf to correct this diſorder, 
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and to prevent the effects of it: but 
what is any remedy before it is applied? 
The revelation of the will of God 
Jeſus Chriſt is beyond all reaſonable dou 
a ſovereign antidote againſt all perniciqy 
ignorance to all who are acquainted with 
it, to all to whom it is known. But wha 
comfort is that to thoſe who know 0. 
thing of it? And how great a part tht 
1s of thoſe who are included in the con. 
mon name of Chriſtianity, they who hate 
looked moſt curiouſly into the lower, 
ſhall I ſay? or higher ſcenes of human 
life, are amazed to find. It is plain be. 
yond contradiction, that (notwithſtanding 
the full manifeſtation which God has been 
pleaſed to make of his good-will toward 
men, in opening to them the glories af 
his future kingdom) there is a part, and 
that no ſmall one, of the Chriſtian world, 
which continues'to this hour in abſolute 
darkneſs. And yet who dare allow hin- 
ſelf to doubt whether the light, which 


God has been pleaſed to propagate inthe 


world, be not anſwerable to all the pur. 
poſes of real knowledge and final happi- 
neſs? How 1s this? It ſeems to be con- 
tradictory and unintelligible. But one 
ſingle conſideration will reconcile this ap- 
parent inconſiſtency, and make the whole 
as plain as it is certain. 

The moral government of God by 
Jeſus Chriſt is confeſſed to contain an 
univerſal remedy for all hurtful ignorance; 
but it affords a remedy for ignorance in 
ſuch a manner as his'natural government 
does for poverty. He has in his gocc- 
neſs given the carth to the children of 
men, and the produce of it is ſufficient for 
the ſupport of every man: but what ad- 
vantage has he from that, who is now 
periſning for want! He has likewiſe, in 


his mercy, given us a light to guide the 


feet of men into the way of peace, a light 
ſufficient for the direction of every man 
who cometh into the world ; but what in. 
formation hath he from hence, who 1 
now ſitting in darkneſs and in the ſhadow 
of death! It is undoubtedly as far fron 
the intent of God that any man ſhould 
want neceſſary food, as it is that any one 
ſhould be deſtitute of neceſſary knov- 


ledge : in either caſe, he has made an 


ample proviſion for the exigencies of al; 
but this proviſion, though it ſeems at firlt 
to be thrown in common, yet, by the 
different powers of body and mind with 
which we are endowed, and by a * 


/ 
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of providential contingencies, it becomes 
at laſt fo unequally diſtributed, that, far 
from being dealt alike to each man, it 5 
often intruſted for one in the hands an 

made ſubje& to the direction of another. 
Here then begins the defect, and hence 
ariſes the complaint. What was intended 
by God as a peculiar bleſſing to one part 
of mankind; by making them the bene- 
factors, and in ſome ſort (may 1 expreſs it 
unblamed ?) the Taviours of each other, 
becomes, if it be neglected, a common 
miſery to each diviſion of men. To ſome 
a crime, in withholding the relief or in- 
ſtruction with which they are intruſted for 
the good of their brethren; to the reſt 


port or information which was provided 
for them, but depoſited for their uſe in 
other hands. | 
Hence it is, that though God has de- 
clared expreſsly in his law, that the poor 
ſhall eat and be ſatisfied, yet we ſee them 
ming in wretchedneſs, and periſhing in 
diſtreſs: though he has as openly aſſured 
us in the goſpel, that one of the faireſt 
fruits of that goſpel is, that dhe poor /hall 
have that comfortable diſcovery made unto 
them, yet we find them involved in a 
cloud of as thick darkneſs, as if the day- 
ſpring from on high had never viſited us, 
as if life and immortality had not yet been 
brought to light ! g 
As this conſideration ſerves to vindicate 
the ways of God, it may alſo help to 
regulate the ways of man on this ſubject. 


When we reflect with how gracious a con- 


deſcenſion Providence has been pleaſed to 
admit us into a partnerſhip, as it were, of 
his works, by leaving ſome ſhare of his 
great deſigns for ug to finiſh, with what a 
grateful joy ſhould we embrace the happy 
opportunity of diffuſing good to thoſe who 
want, and reflecting glory on him who 
enables us to do- ſo? and not, like that 
unjuſt ſteward who engroſſeth to himſelf 
the bounty of his lord, at the ſame time 
defraud the poor, and diſhonour our 
Maſter. 

God would want no advocate, if men 
were as punctual as they ſhould be, in ex- 
ecuting the parts which he has aſſigned to 
them in his diſpenſations. Theſe ap- 
parent defects in the adminiſtration of his 
providence would then carry the viſible 
marks of wiſdom and an} Wy on the 


face of them; the want of one man, 
the affluence of another, 
17 


being ſupplied by 
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a misfortune, in not receiving that ſup- 
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would lay a laſting foundation for the re- 
be pa duties of humanity and gratitude z | 
of benevolence on both ſides; and God 
would appear equally wiſe, equally good, 
in what he has denied, as in what he has 
given! | [+3 

Take heed, therefore, that you rob not 
the ' avg of his right, yourſelves of a 
pleaſure, and God of his glory; but le 
your light fo ſhine before men, that they may 


fee your good works, and glorify your Father 


ewvho is in heaven. And do this in all in- 
ſtances where he has been pleaſed to a 

point you his inſtruments, to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of your brethren. This would 
open a large field for the heart of the 
benevolent, and for the tongue of the per- 
ſuaſive, exceeding” all the powers of one, 
and equal to the moſt enlarged capacity 
of the other. But the occaſion confines 


us now to narrower bounds. For it is not 


the relief of poverty in general, and in 
itſelf, that Jam. going to recommend to 
your care; not the relief of poverty, L 
mean, as it conſiſts in the -abſolute want 
of all the natural comforts and conveni- 
ences and neceſſaries of life; as it is com- 
pounded of hunger and thirſt, and naked- 
neſs and cold, the loſs of friendſhip, of 
liberty, the univerſal deſertion of every 
help which nature grieves for the want 
of ; nor, yet farther, as it draws on a long 


catalogue of bodily diſorders, beginning 


ſometimes ſuddenly in pain and miſery, 
ending too often {lowly in death: theſe, 
I ſay, are not the lights in which I pro- 
poſe at preſent to repreſent poverty unto | 
you, but barely as it expoſes men to the 


want of all proper information relating to 


the ſtate and condition of their nature. 
This I take to be by much the moſt un- 
happy circumſtance which attends on 
poverty, more ſo than all its natural evile 
united in their moſt frightful forms. 

It is, therefore, to attempt to remove 
the moral inconveniences of poverty, that 
I ſtand now before you as an advocate for 
the poor, not ſupplicating for food only, 
but for inſtruction ; not for the. bread 
which periſheth, but for that wing - 
bread which cometh down from heaven; 
not intreating you barely to clothe their 
bodies, but to ſecure them againſt the 
more miſerable nakedneſs of a neglected 
mind; not ſoliciting you to provide even 
againſt thoſe dreadful diſeaſes, indigence 
and pain, but to-prevent the more malig- 
nant diſorders of ignorance and guilt. 

f nee 
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Since the poor are brought under ſo many 


diſadvantages into this world, let us en- 
deavour at leaſt to infuſe that comfort- 
able cordial into their hearts, the hope of 
a better. And that I may not fo far 
accept the perſon of the poor as, under 
the notion of charity, to perſuade you to 
any thing which is not in itſelf highly 
reaſonable, or by any motive which is 
otherwiſe, I ſhall conſider the duty and 
excellence of preaching the goſpel to the 
poor; and ſhall encourage you according 
to your different ſtations and abilities to 
charitable contributions, as a proper exet- 
eiſe of that duty, by ſhewing you, 
That ſupplying the want of —_— 
inſtruction to the poor is a very high 
inſtance of Chriſtian charity; and that 
theſe ſchools for the poor may be made, 
and I hope are an excellent mean of ſup- 
plying them with religious inſtruction. 

I ſay then, that to ſupply the want of 
religious inſtruction to the poor is a very 
high inſtance of Chriſtian charity. 

It is an old obſervation of one of the 
moſt admired authors of antiquity, “ that 
no one thing” raiſes man nearer to a ſimili- 
tude of the divine nature, than contri- 
buting to the welfare of mankind.” And 
it is as certain, that nothing does in fact 
conduce ſo much to the happineſs of man, 
either as an individual or in ſociety, as the 
knowledge and practice of true religion. 
To propagate the ſenſe of this amon 
men, is to provide more effectually for 
their happineſs, than to relieve all the 
other wants, and to cure all the other diſ- 
eaſes in the world. This, therefore, 
above all things, is to be attempted by 
him, who is deſirous of doing the greateſt 
and moſt laſting good to mankind. To 
compaſſionate the afflicted, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, are all ex- 
cellent works, and ſome may think that 
the whole (and no doubt a great part) of 
charity does conſiſt in theſe ; but yet let 
me ſhew you a more excellent way, even 
than that which the apoſtle accounts moſt 
excellent; for as much as charity excels 

the other virtues, ſo much does this kind 
of charity excel all other charities. We 
have it from his own authority, that a man 
may give all his goods to the poor, and 
yet be a ſtranger to that truly Chriſtian 
ſpirit, which puts men upon inſtructing 
the ignorant, which impels us to open the 
eyes of the ſpiritually blind, and to infuſe 
hope into the deſponding ſoul, 


himſelf! I may be allowed to call it ſo, 


indeed his cuſtom was) inſtructing the 


upon their return to the prophet, what 
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The preſervation of any thing, ve 
know, is to be valued in proportion to the 
eſtimate we make of the thing which ig 
preſerved; as much, therefore, as the 
mind of man is confeſſedly preferable to 
any thing elfe which relates to him, ſo 
much is this kind of charity in reaſon to 
be preferred to any. other. The excel. 
lence of every charity muſt, in the nature 
of the thing, be computed from the adyan. 
tage ariſing from thence to the reſpeQve 
objects of them; and what is there that 
we can put in competition, upon the foot 
of advantage to men, with the Goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt? It is the charity of God 


ſince it is peculiarly and by way of emi. 
nence ſo called throughout his whole re. 
velation; it is that laſt beſt gift, which 
he, in the exceſs of his goodneſs, has ſo 
freely beſtowed upon the children of men; 
in which every other glimmering of his 
favour, which he has been pleaſed, in a 
diverſity of manner and degree, to com- 
municate to his ſervants, ſeem to unite as 
in a} centre; and to which any one, or 
all of them, bear no other proportion 
than as the early dawn to the meridian 
ſun. 

And as every thing, as it has a clear 
preference in nature and reaſon, 1s always 
confidered as having it in the injunction 
of Chriſt, it may make the argument 
come more home to you, when you ſee 
in what rank and degree of precedence 
this duty ſtands in the opinion, by the de- 
claration of Chriſt himſelf. The paſſage, 
of which the wards I firſt repeated to you 
are a' part, is worth obſerving, and will 
ſet this matter in the ſtrongeſt light. 

The diſciples of the Baptiſt came to 
Jeſus, by order of their malter, to have a 
doubt removed, which ſome of them had 
conceived, relating to his deputation irom 
God: it ſeems, they found Jeſus (as 


people, and giving credit to his in- 
ſtructions by exerting the molt uncom- 
mon powers. 'They propoſe their own 
or their maſter's ſcruple to him; with 
regard to which he returns nothing direct- 
ly in anſwer, but bids him barely relatc, 


they had ſeen and. heard: that Ile 
Blind had their fight reſtored ; the leperi 
ere made clean © from their 75 res 5 
the diaf recovered the ſenſe of | hearing i * 
the lame ceaſed to be ſo; even the . 
| ; ever 
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were raiſed to life again, and the poor had 
the goſpel preached to them. 
ue cannot help obſerving, that there 
is evidently a gradation of ideas in this 
account, and preaching the goſpel to the 
poor, has plainly the preference in com- 
mon conſtruction to all the miraculous 
facts, even to that e He) of all, the 
reſurrection from the dead; A plain con- 
fefion, that the moſt amazing inſtances of 
divine power are conſidered by God him- 
{elf, as inferior to this ſimple effort of his 
oodneſs.. The firſt ſeems to be repre- 
ented barely as the evidence, the latter 
abſolutely as the end, of his miſſion : the 
one a neceſſary ſeal of his miniſtry, the 
other the actual exerciſe of his office. 
And this, in ſo many words, he de- 
cares it to be, when he applies that em- 
phatical prophecy of Ifatah to himſelf; 
The ſpirit of the Lord is upon me for that 
enuſe for which he anointed me. He ſent 
me to preach the goſpel to the poor; that is, 


in heart, to proclaim releaſe to the captive, 
to give fight to the blind, to abate the pain of 
the wounded, to publiſh the acceptable year of 
the Lor A ; | 

The whole prophecy is clearly relative 
to the moral ſtate of man ; and repreſents 
a change in that to be the grand and ul- 
timate deſign of the coming of Chriſt : 
in what other ſenſe, indeed, could he be 


laid to give liberty to the captive, who 


tate followers were expoſed to perſecu- 
tion and chains ? or what, again, in point 
of real profit to the world, was the heal- 
ing ſome bodily diſeaſes in any particular 
age, the influence of which could hardly 
go beyond the next, in compariſon of the 
greater and more extenſive cure of a 
darkened, of a diſordered mind? a cure 
without which, life itſelf is but as a fleeting 
viſion, as an uneaſy dream; and immorta- 
lity, neithertobe wiſhed nor to be endured. 
Let us remember, too, that as the duty 
u delightful, the neglect of it is unpardon- 
able. What wretch would ſhut upthelight, 
wiich will not thine leſs upon him after 
he bas communicated it to a thouſand 
others? You tremble at that barbarous 
uſage of the Heathen, in expoſing their 
infants to hunger and cold, or beaſts of 
1 and are you Chriſtians, then, who 
offer your chiltcen to periſh 'for lack of 
knowledge? expoſing them to that de- 
uoyer of ſouls, rho: goeth about ſeeking 
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poſſe 


e 
in other words, to heal thoſe that are broken 


died himſelf a priſoner, and whoſe imme- 


don for unavoidable weakne 
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whom he may devour; and, by giving 
them no principles, or worſe than none 
make it better for them that they had 
never been born? l 

Having thus ſhewn you how high a 
rank * the goſpel to the poor 

es amongſt the number of Chriſtian 
duties, I proceed to let you ſee, that eon - 
tributing to thefe ſchools of the poor is a 
proper exerciſe of this duty, as they are a 
certain mean of inſtilling the principles of 
religion and a y lite into the minds 
of the poor. Not that I would have it 
imagined, while I conſider this as the 
3 that it is the only want which is 
upplied by theſe inſtitutions; it is well 
known how many neceſſities are ob- 
viated here, which, though inferior to this, 
are no light burden to thoſe who are 
ſtruggling under them; the detail of 
which might awaken compaſſion in the 
moſt inſenſible, and ſteal a tear from the 
eye of mirth and gaiety. But of this, 
28 at ſome other time and place. 

et us now look upon theſe ſchools in this 

ſingle point of view, as a proviſion for 
the religious, principles of the poor, 

The ſimpleſt child cannot here be ig- 
norant that there is one only Potentate, 
who alone poſſeſſes immortality, by whom 
all thingsſubſiſt:*'That this power, though 
we ſee Rim not, is yet always preſent in 
effect; and does fo, and does preſide 
over all ; that no diſtance of place can re- 
move us from his reach; no length of 
time eraſe us from his remembrance, nor 
the moſt palpable darkneſs ſcreen us from 
his ſight. That he is abſolutely unbiaſſed 
and impartial, making no diſtinction, nor 
admitting any, amongſt his reaſonable 
creatures, but that which piety and vir- 
tue makes. That, perfect as he is in 
himſelf, yet, in condeſcenſion to our in- 
firmities, he has appointed, according to 
the inexplicable counſel of his own will, a 
man like ourſelves, one once as poor as 
the pooreſt of us now, to be the governor, 
the interceſſor, the propitiation, and the 
judge of the moral world; the rule of 
whoſe government is, on the part of thoſe 
to whom it is revealed; an honeſt endea- 
vour to comply with the whole will of 
God, in conformity to the law of our na- 
ture: on his part, aſſiſtance, by the gra- 
cious. influences of his holy ſpirit on our 
feeble aims at penitence and piety ; par- 
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| ſaken; reconciliation to God, and a well- to teach us the employment of every ti. 
| grounded hope of happineſs beyond con- lent, cannot lead us to neglect the im. 
_ception, and without end, in his future provement of any; unleſs you can be led 
kingdom. In defect of the condition on into idleneſs 05 injuſtice, by being laid 
our part, averſion on the part of God, re- under a double obligation to induſtry and 
jection from his favour, with a terrible fidelity. Methinks we ſhould not grudge 
expectation of all, and more than all, the poor the knewledge of the alphabet, 
. thoſe horrors which guilt, remorſe, ſhame, if it were but to have them able to read 
anguiſh, and deſpair, can ſuggeſt to a this ſhort leſſon, which I fancy thoſe who 
, mind conſcious of the infinite happineſs it fſcruple the matter moſt, would have ng 
has loſt, of the inconceivable miſery it has ohjection to ſee written in letters of gold 
incurred, by not embracing the offers of in every ſeminary of inſtruction for the 
God's all- meeting mercy, by forcing the poor. 
efforts of his unwilling vengeance.” . Servants, obey in all things your maſter, 
This is an abſtract of that goſpel which not with e as men-pleaſers, but in 
is preached to theſe poor; this is the ſa- ſingleneſi £4 eart, fearing God : and what. 
lutary leſſon which may be learned in this ever you do, do heartily ; as to the Lord, and 
ſchool. 1 not to men; knowing, that of the Lord e 
I do not pretend that the knowledge ball receive the reward of inheritance : fir 
of theſe truths. ſhall always, and every ye-ſerve the Lord Chrift ! But he that dih 
where, produce the practical inference, wrong ſball receive for the wrong he hath 
and make thoſe who know them act as if done; and there is no reſped of perſons with 
they had them ever in their eye: but God. | 
there can be no doubt that they will in- Others, again, are alarmed, left reaſon 
fluence as far as any moral arguments can ſhould ſuffer by the early introduction of 
influence, and the more, as they are more religious prejudice. Leave reaſonable 
intimately and habitually known: they creatures, ſay they, to the direction of 
are as an anchor to the ſoul, ſafe and their reaſon ; what have they to do with 
firm; it may be ſubject to be toſſed, not- any judgment but their own ? Let their 
withſtanding, by every little ſtorm, to be religion be the reſult of free inquiry: it 
in danger from a your one : but no com- will be time enough to fix upon one, when 
mon violence can force it from its hold. they have finiſhed the other. Theſe, ve 
But religion is not taught here as an preſume, are philoſophers, profeſſors d 
empty ſpeculation, but as a rule to go by. humanity in every ſenſe, who, in com. 
Children are trained up early to act thoſe paſſion to the miſeries to which we are 
parts for which Providence ſeems to have ſubjected by the tyranny of education, d. 
deſigned them in this hte, in hope of being fer their generous aid to free us from the 
applauded in the next: they are habi- bondage of prejudices Do they under 
tuated to do what they are born to do; ſtand that nature they are fo ready to re 
at a time when impreſſions are caſieſt to lieve ? If they ſow no good ſeed in the 
make, and, when once made, moſt dif- minds of children, what inſurance har 
ficult to eraſe. Religion, thus early in- they againſt this wicked world, that it 
terwoven with their employments, be- ſhall ſow no bad ſeed in them? If the 
comes the colour of their life. Their will not take the pains to inculcate habit 
duty and their devotion go hand in hand. of religion into young people, who tel 
At the plough, or at the loom, or in what- them that they will not chooſe for then: 
ever honeſt labour they are engaged, ſelves other habits, aud of another call! 
every act of their ſtation is a reaſonable Is it reaſon then alone that governs in the 
ſervice to God, and the hfting up of their infancy of human nature? Is there ns 
hands an acceptable ſacrifice. thing of a lower ſtamp, which is wil 
Some perſons have entertained wonder- care, which is with difficulty, by our ii. 
ful apprchenſions that religion, and as tue, or by calling in a higher power, ' 
much learning as may help a man to em- be regulated, if not ſubdued ? Von ares 
ploy himſelf in it, may prove a great oba. parent, ſuppoſe ? of the variety of dilbs 
ſtruction to labour, and of diſſervice to which are ſerved up at table, do you # 
the public. I know not what religion low your child to chooſe where he plcalth 
this muſt be; I am ſure it cannot be the and in what degree, taking for granted 
Chriſtian. A religion, whoſe chief end is his reaſon will direct him, and that the 
462927 We” The. no : ö 2 1 
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Serm. II. 
is no danger of his being miſtaken? I 
dare ſay, you. are too wiſe to indulge his 
appetite to the deſtruction of his health: 
but is not this interpoſition an infringe 
ment on natural liberty? It is; you muſt 

' conſult, however, the health of his body: 
J will not think ſo meanly of you, as not 
to preſume you have at leaſt an equal re- 

rd to the vigour of his mind. Is there 
no danger that his taſte may lead him as 
much to his hurt in his amuſements, in 
his opinions, in his acquaintance? Do 


and to the deciſions of his never-erring 
reaſon, which, if not juſt now, will not 
fail, upon experience, to remonſtrate ? 
Let us ſee how far you may be able to 
correct what you are 2 ag to pre- 
vent: let his body be bent double for 


þ want of care, and bid him walk upright 
þ when he comes to a ſenſe of his deform- 


ity: will his reaſon teach him to arti- 
culate? or to alter any diſagreeable ac- 
cent which he has imbibed with his 
nurſe's milk? Ah, ſimple wiſdom ! What 
huſbandman neglects the ſeed time, and 
expects the. harveſt? Let an unkindly 
ſpring blaſt his bloom, and when will that 
autumn come that will yield the fruit ? 
Thou fancieſt thyſelt all this while to 
abound in good-nature as thou doſt in 
ſenſe. Equally, I own, in both: let us 
weigh this honeſtly. 'Thou art fixed here 
in a world in which theſe infants have 
juſt got footing. 'They walk as thou art 
pleaſed to direct them. They depend 


the upon thy experience, and ſuch as thine ; 
der and thou art in truſt (as each generation 
re is for the ſucceeding one) for their vir- 
the tue, and for their happineſs. Thou know- 
nate el ( if thou haſt thought enough to know 
it it any thing), that in this wilderneſs, through 


which we are paſſing, there is but one ſure 
road to the point at which they aim: it 
is impoſſible to ſay how many there are in 


wy wy — Ac ; 
, top do ee ol ee ES ; 


hen which they may be entangled and loſt. 
call! Wilt thou then give them a plain dire&- 
n the jon, and repeat it often? or wilt thou 
e no- leave them, by fatal experience, to ſind 
with that they have been miſerably miſtaken ? 
jr vi Or, they are embarked in a long 
er, to ToYage, upon a boiſterous ſea, wilt thou 
ares ſupply them with thy compaſs, or leave 
diſhes them to the uncertain guidance of moon 
ou 4 and ſtars: is not thy philoſophy madneſs, 
lealth and thy tenderneſs inhumanity ? 

antel It is no eaſy matter for the beſt of pa- 
chen cute, with all the bias they can throw 

, n | 
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in by inſtruction, example, and habit, on 
the ſide of virtue, to bring their children 
exactly to the mark. Flow much leſs 
then is to be expected from thoſe who 
have no parents, or poor and perhaps vi- 
cious ones? It is bad enough to be with- 
out a guide; to have a 2 one 1s {till 
worſe : and what a ſeminary for youth are 
the ſtreets of - this populous city, where 


the contagion of wickedneſs inſinuates it- 


ſelf at every ſenſe, before they are capa- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing between good - and 
evil. Hence ariſes a peculiar propriety 
for erecting any ſchool of virtue in this 
place; where tares ſpring up ſo faſt, it re- 
quires a double ſhare of attention to, cul- 
tivate the better ſeed. We talk ,of a 
Chriſtian country ; but I ſhould be glad ta 
know in what vices we fall ſhort of any 
idolatrous nation ? Chriſtianity is to the 
moral world what the ſun is to the natural. 
The ſun, we ſee, may ſhine with all its 
luſtre, and yet there are places of the earth 
ſo unfortunately ſituated, that no ray of 
light can ever reach them. And if the 
light which is in us be darkneſs, how great 
is that darkneſs! _ 

Let is now look back a little, and take 
a ſhort review of the caſe, as it reſpects 
the poor, the public, and ourſelves. - 

Firſt ; Let us conſider it in reference 
to the poor : the queſtion on that foot is 
plainly this Whether, by inſtilling a pro- 
per ſenſe of things into their minds, you 
would lay a foundation for their virtue and 
1 ; or, by leaving them ſtill in the 
dark, expoſe them to the contagion of 
wickedneſs and miſery? We have ſeen 
to what degrees of wretchedneſs the ig- 
norance of neceſſary truth did act 
fink the old world, and we know the cal 
is even now little better with thoſe who 
continue unacquainted with the goſpel 
and there is ſtrong probability, that the 
generality of the poor mult 1 be 
of that number, without the help of ſome 
ſuch proviſions as theſe. By this method 
you put them in poſſeſſion of truths which 
are the beſt remedy for all the inconve- 
niencies, and the ſtrongeſt ſecurity againſt 
all the dangers, of their condition. We 
may reflect, therefore, that, by ſuch con- 
tributions, we attempt, at leaſt, to relieye 
a number of unhappy objects from all 
that load of impiety, blaſphemy, diſ- 
honeſty, diſcontent, and envy, to which 
the uninſtructed poor are laid under abs | 
temptations by the very circumſtances © 
. | XX 2 
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all proper occaſions, influence our cha- 
"Confider it once more in its tendency 
towards the public. 
| * Theſe poor creatures are not only to 
be confidered in themſelves, but as mem- 
bers of ſociety ; not only as capable of a 
private EIS or miſery, but as ca- 
pable too of influencing the ineſs or 
miſery of the community: their improve- 
ments, conſequently, in know! and 
duty, or the want of them, will be {enfibly 
felt by the public, when they are thrown 
upon the world. As they are generally 
deſtined to ſervitude, it is worth confider- 
ing how much the eaſe and ſecurity 


families do neceſſarily depend upon the 


integrity and fidelity of thofe who ſerve 
chem. Theſe infants, as they are now, 


will, before we are aware, have their 
parts to act in the buſineſs and intercourſe 
of mankind ;' and it is yet, in ſome de- 
ee, in our own power to determine 
which way they ſhall act them. By pro- 
per care, or by neglect of their religious 
rinciples, you may make them either an 
nduſtrious, modeſt, humble, uſeful, or an 
idle, diſſolute, inſolent, pernicious body of 


citizens, You may make them the or- 


nament or diſgrace, the univerſal advan- 
tage or common peft, of ſociety. Think 
which of theſe preſents you would chuſe 
to make to the public: will you ſend a 
flock of ſheep, or let looſe a den of wild 
beaſts among them? And let that con- 
fideration, as opportunity offers, excite 
your bounty. 

© We will take a laſt view of it, as it con- 
cerns yourſelves. If you have no regard 
for the virtne of thele children, if you 
Have no concern for the good of ſociety ; 
both which I mult conclude to be directly 
otherwiſe z you certainly have ſome re- 
gard for yourſelves. And who does not 


tee how much his own happineſs depends 


-upon the principles of thoſe about him ? 
"who does not know how very different 
the ſtate of his preſent felicity muſt un- 
*avoidably be, as he is accidentally involy- 
ed with thoſe that have principles, or 
"thoſe that have none, or worſe than none ? 
and who does not fee, too, that if they are 
not taught the true goſpel, which breathes 
$o6d-will towards men, and peace on earth ; 
the promotion of which gives the trueſt 


| | glory to God on high; they may ſoon be 
| ' in another goſpel, which, by 
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_ their lation 3 and let that refle&tion, on 


of | 


divorcing religion from virtue, and by 
that means confounding the diſtinction 
between and evil, muſt be as gif. 
honourable to the Creator, as it may 
prove injurious to his creatures? _ 

It has been ſhewn, too, ** that it is the 
great duty of ny Chriſtian to pro. 
pagate the light of Chriſtianity z” and this 
is, perhaps, the only way that many, the 
beſt way that moſt of us, have of perform. 
ing this duty. We are laid under an 
agreeable neceffity, therefore; and woe 
be to them (as the great Apoſtle ſaid of 
himſelf) who do not, in this ſenſe, preach 
the 89/þet Let this confideration make 
you cheerful-givers. Think, only, when 
Providence ah upon you in any of theſe 
human miniſtrations, that this mite of 


mine, whatever it be, which this moment 
is of no uſe to me, and may be employed 


the next to my hurt, may, when it is 
thrown into this channel, be converted 
into ſo much knowledge and virtue to the 
poor, fo much eaſe and fecurity to the 
public, and lay a foundation, in conjunct- 
10n with my other duties, for my recep- 


tion, when I fail here, into habitations 


which ſhall laſt for ever. 

In ſhort, if the ſtate of the world, with 
regard to religion and manners, muſt al- 
ways have been as bad as we fee it once 
was, without a plain rule of life, guarded 
by reaſonable hopes and fears, from the 
engaging proſpects of divine love, and 

e horrible apprehenfions of abuſed 
mercy ; if the general publication of the 
goſpel can make no viſible alteration in 


the caſe, unleſs it be perfonally, and 


ractically, and early inculcated ; if this 
a truft, as confeſſedly it is, repoſed in 
every Chriſtian, and required of every 
one in proportion to his opportunity and 
bis power; if an individual, however ſen- 
fible of the duty, might yet be diffideut 
of his ability, or doubtful as to the di. 
rection of it: how are the intereſts of 
private and public happineſs indebted to 
that uſeful ſociety, whoſe general deſign 
it is, to convert the leaſt ſupply of every 
charitable Chriftian, by the belt methods 
that ſhall offer, to the promotion of Chritt- 
ian knowledge: a ſociety, which, as 1! 
intends only the advancement of common 
good, is always as ready to be informed, 
as aſſiſted in the ways of r it; 
which is willing to give the plaineſt and 
the ſhorteſt anſwer to every objeRion, bj 
reforming, as far as pollible, the wy 
* 
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h is objected to; which is attempt- 
= do — very beſt thing that can be 
done, by the wT beſt means that can be 
ſuggeſted ? And as example is ever more 
powerful than precept, being a lefſon 
which the moſt illiterate can read, a di- 
rection by which the moſt unthinking can- 
not be miſled; and as the higher this 
light is placed, the more diffuſive muſt its 
influence be; what an acceſſional 12 
muſt this ſociety receive from the decla- 
ration of our moſt excellent prince, who 
has begun to form his kingdom upon the 
model of that for which he is reſerved ; 
having roclaimed to all men, “ that vir- 
tue al be the only paſſport to his royal 
favour; and that hie knows of no party 
amongſt his ſubjects beyond the diſtinct- 
jon of good and bad.” Happy are the 
people, who, beſide all other motives to 
piety, are drawn by that rare but pre- 
vailing argument, the example of their 
Sovereign! | 
Go on, illuſtrious fire, to fix the ſtabi- 
lity of your own and your nation's glory 
on the only ſolid baſis, a Chriſtian's hope. 
Let others arrogantly aſſume the titles of 
Moſt Catholic and Moſt Chriſtian, whilſt 
it is your juſt praiſe to be literally, to be 
truly both; who afford the beſt defence 
to our holy faith, the ſureſt patronage to 
true religion, a religious life; who ani- 
mate by your conduct what 1s enjoined by 
py authority. May the all-pervading 
pirit co-operate with the diſpofitions 1t 
mſpires into your royal breaſt ; may your 
ſubjects as univerſally emulate as they ap- 
prove, till the influence of your high cha- 
racter ſhall have diffuſed itſelf beyond the 
circle of your immediate preſence to the 
remoteſt iſles of this united country, till 
theſe. happy kingdoms become the orna- 
ment of earth, and the delight of Heaven. 


SERMON III. 


Religion the great Security againſt 
the Deluſions of Sin. 


Hes. iii. 12, 13. 


Take heed, brethren, leſt there be in any of you 
an evi} heart of unbelief, in departing from the 

living Goo; but exhort one another daily, 
. While it is called to-day, leſt any of you be 
'- Hardened, through the deceitfulneſs of fin, 


Ir is an old and juſt obſervation, © that no 


| beak ever became completely wicked 
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you an evil heart of 


\ 


at once. There is a neceſſary gradation 
in the attainments of vice, as well as in 
thoſe of virtue. Application, habit, and 
experience, are requiſite to make a you 
a conſummate maſter even in evil arts. 
A man cannot, without ſome time, fome 
labour, and ſome difficulty, arrive at the 
infamous honour of being eminently bad. 
The infinitely-good God, foreſeeing 
the ſtrong prochvity of human nature to 
evil, has placed certain obſtructions in ita 
way, as barners to\ its eſs in vice. 
The conſcionfneſs of the deformity and 
depravity of fin, the fear of diſcovery, 
and the apprehenſion of future vengeance, 


are happy obſtacles to the precipitate 


courſe of the finner, and preſerve him, 
againſt his will, from deſtruction. One 
cannot but look upon this as one of the 
moſt merciful diſpenſations of Heaven, 
that it has rendered even our deſcent to 
evil difficult; and made it almoſt impoſ- 
fible for us to fall, unleſs we are deter- 
mined ta take pains to do it. 

But, notwithſtanding all the kind re- 
ſtraints of conſcience, of ſhame, and the 
terrors of futurity, which Providence has 
mercifully oppoſed to the progreſs of ſin, 
it does, however, make wonderful ad- 
vances in the world ; and whatever dif- 
ficulties Heaven has been pleaſed to inter- 
poſe between men and their miſery, they 
ſeem in general to be too unfortunately 
ſucceſsful in ſurmounting them all. 

They find out ingenious ways to deafen 
their ears to the friendly rebukes of con- 
ſcience, to ſteel their be. againſt the 
ſudden expreſſions of ſhame, and to har- 
den their hearts againſt the fear of final 
retribution. Then it is, and not till then, 
that they can go on ſmoothly from one 
wickedneſs to another, till they have ab- 
ſolutely unlearned the practice, and ex- 
cluded themſelves from the rewards, of 
virtue. 

Yet, ſure, it is matter of aſtoniſhment- 
to think, that men ſhould be ſo much 
enemies to themſelves 3 that they ſhould 
ſo induſtriouſly, fo artfully, contrive to 
ſecure their own ruin; which Heaven had 
taken ſuch wiſe, ſuch endearing precau- 
tions to prevent. - 

The beſt reaſon that can be aſſigned 
for ſuch unnatural conduct, indeed the 
only one I know, is that which is ſu 
ed by the Apoſtle in the words before us: 
Take heed, brethren, leſt there be in any of 

ef, in departing 
X x 3 from 
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rom the living God; lefl any of you be 
— ad the Far ts - 
As if he had ſaid, © Be extremely cau- 
tious how you entertain any diſpoſition to 
infidelity, which may induce you to quit 
your dependance upon the only —_ 
that is able to ſupport you, and expo 
you to every deluſion a unrul > 
till your hearts become at laſt fo 457 50g 
ed as to be no longer ſuſceptible of any 
impreſſion of virtue or religion.“ 

he words (if this may be admitted 
as an explication of them) imply two 
aſſertions. 

Firſt -A man cannot entirely abandon 
himſelf to the commiſſion of evil, till he 
has abſolutely excluded the apprehenſion 
of God from his thoughts ; and farther, 

Secondly—When this apprehenſion of 
the Deity is once ſuppreſſed, a man may be 
led imperceptibly, by the deluſive at- 
traction of error, through each ſucceſſive 
degree of impiety, till he arrive at laſt at 
a ſta 


te of abſolute inſenſibility and final 


impenitence. 


1 ſhall now attempt to illuſtrate and 
confirm the firſt of theſe propoſitions, 
namely, 'That a man cannot entirely 
abandon himſelf to the commiſſion of 
evil, till he has abſolutely excluded the 
apprehenſion of God from his thoughts. 


It is natural for us to expreſs a reve- 


rence towards ſuperior characters. Even 


the men of looſer manners do yet impoſe 


a willing reſtraint upon themſelves, when 


they ſtand before the perſons they ho- 
'nour. The rebel puts on a face of loyal- 


ty in the preſence of his prince; the 
coward has not the courage to fly in the 
ſight of his general; and where is that 
preſumptuous wretch that would not 
gladly caſt a veil over his offences, when 
e apprehends himſelf in the preſence of 
that Being, who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity. The very appre- 
henſion of the preſence of God muſt 
check the rife of every guilty thought, 
and keep every tendency to paſſion in 
awe. | 
It 1s not uſual ever for bad minds to 


put their dark workings in execution till 
every eye be cloſed ; they tremble at the 
approach of day, and ſhun the light they - 


hate, becauſe their deeds are evil. And 
is it poſſible that they ſhould ſhrink at the 
faint glimmerings of an imperfe& light, 
that they ſhould fly from the preſence of 


2 man fallible as themſelves, and yet 


of ſin. 
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dare to ſtand the inſpection of that eye, 
to which the very darkneſs is no dark. 
neſs at all; before which all hearts are 
open, and from which no ſetrets are hid? 

Again: It is obſervable that when a man 
has once begun to indulge the diſpoſitions 
and ' habits of vice, he gradually with. 
draws himſelf from every object which 
may infer a reproach upon his conduct, 
or ſuggeſt to him the neceſlity of re. 
forming it. | | 

He deſerts the places of public adora. 
tion ; he declines the ſociety of pious and 
good men; and ſuppreſſes the exertion of 
every thought that bears upon it any viſible 
ſtamp of virtue and religion. He guards 
himſelf againſt the apprehenſion of God, 
as againſt a dangerous companion. He 
endeavours by all poflible caution to 
avoid it, as a diſcerning ſpy into his moſt 
obſcure retreat, the avowed adverſary of 
his moſt favourite purſuits. He finds 
himſelf incapable of advancing one ſtep, 
while this ſtands in his way; it oppoſes 
his progreſs, as the armed angel did that 
of the ambitious prophet, and obſtructs 
the accompliſhment of his wicked views. 

The conception of God, and an incli- 
nation to commit evil, are principles of 
ſuch direct oppoſition and contrariety, 
that they never can in any degree of 
moral poſſibility reſide at the ſame time 


in the ſame boſom. They muſt inevit- 


ably be deſtroyed by, and be the de- 
ſtruction of each other. What concord 
(ſays the Apoſtle, in a manner which im- 
plies the abſolute impoſſibility of what he 
ſeems to make a doubt), What concord, 
what harmony, what agreement, <what 
union, can there poſſibly be between Chriſt 
and Belial ? between piety and profaneneſs ? 
No more than between the two moſt diſ- 
cordant and contradictory exiſtences in 
nature; between light and darkneſs : the 
one can only advance, as the other re- 
cedes ; the appearance of the night will 
always bear an exact proportion to the 
declenſion of the day, |, 

And as it appears, from this obſerva- 
tion, that habitually bad men are obliged 
to baniſh the apprehenſion of God from 
their minds, as it remonſtrates againſt 
their evil habits and intentions, and can- 
not ever be brought by any poſſible 
means to concur or coincide with them; 
fo we may obſerve farther, that when 
3 in the common tenor of their 
ives, 


deſerve to be ranked among the 
number 


— 


4 
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number of the good, have been inſenſibly 
jed into any fault, or folly, by allowing 
the apprehenſion of God to ſlip inadver- 
tently from their thoughts; it is to be 
obſerved, I fay, that they endeavour 
earneſtly (upon the firſt return of that 
apprehenſion ) to divorce themſelves from 
thoſe errors, which they know can never 
he reconciled to any tolerable conception 
of the Deity. | 

It is not to be wondered at, if in ſo 
long, and in ſo incricate a ſcene of action, 
as S courſe of human life, a diſpoſition 
to indolence ſhould inſenſibly invade even 
the beſt of men. The molt noble, the 
moſt enlightened minds we read of, have, 
at certain intervals, undergone a ſort of 
deliquium and momentary eclipſe 3 but 
whatever evil might have inſinuated itſelf 


ſpirit, yet at the return of his eious 
preſence it has vaniſhed away. hough 
the miſts and damps may creep up in the 
abſence of the ſun, yet are they inſtantly 
diſperſed by the light of his countenance. 
The evidence therefore of this aſſertion 
1s equal in thoſe caſes where the com- 
miſſion of ill is conſequential to an in- 
voluntary oblivion of the Deity, and in 
thoſe where the previous inclination to 
vice has made it neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
remembrance of it. I would be under- 
ſtood to ſay, that the truth of this pro- 
poſition, That a man cannot abandon 
himſelf entirely to the commiſſion of evil, 
till he has abſolutely excluded the appre- 
henſion of God from his thoughts, is 
not more evident from the E hovtons 
elforts to which men, reſolutely bad, are 
obliged to have recourſe, in order to ex- 
tinguiſh effectually the apprehenſion ; 
than it is from the fincere and eager en- 


recover themſelves from the failings they 
have incurred during a temporary and un- 
intended ſuſpenſion of it. 

Upon the whole, you muſt ſee, that 
while men kee up the apprehenſion of 
God upon their hearts, they cannot ever 
become entirely reprobate. A man's 
belief will only be a continual thorn in his 
ſide, while his actions contradict it. We 
read, it is true, that the very apoſtate 
ſpirits believe, but that they tremble too; 
and ſo does every man whoſe conſcience 
and whoſe conduct are of different par- 
ties. In ſhort—it is not poſſible for any 
one to be a true believer and a bad man 
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during that privation of God's informing 


deavours of men, good in the general, to 
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2 together, He will ſoon find him 


ſelf obliged to make a thorough change 
* in his perſuaſion or in his practice. 
— But, : 

Secondly, When the apprehenſion. of 
the Deity is once ſuppreſſed, a man may 
be led imperceptibly, by the deluſive at- 
traction of error, through each ſucceſſive 
degree of impiety, till he arrive at laſt 


at a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility and final 


impenitence. 5 

While the apprehenſion of God pre 
ſides over the mind, it keeps everx 
meaner thought in ſubjection; it raiſes a 
man's ideas to a contempt of baſer ob- 
jects; and controls and regulates his 
whole procedure. But no ſooner is that 
excluded, than every petty paſſion, every 


low deſire, breaks out into open act, 


2 uſurps by turns the tyranny of the 
oul. e 2 
I think that the mind in this ſituation 
7 be compared, not unfitly, to a pro- 
miſcuous aſſembly of men; ho, ſo lon 
as they have any one perſon of dignity _ 
and authority at their head, move on in 
an amicable confederacy together, and 
promote one common end by an agree» 
able variety of operation. But, that 
authority being once diſſolved, the ſub- 
ordination 1s loſt, and the whole reduced 
to anarchy and confuſion, Each man is 
ready to aſſume what no man is willing to 
concede ; and the government entirely 
unhinged by the multitude of thoſe that 
would govern. Bog 

When this primary reſtraint, this grand 
preſervatiye, 18 once removed, a door 18 
opened to every folly. The bad affe&- 
ions, which were before chained down, 
are now let looſe; and fin, deceitful 
enough in itſelf, gains an eaſy aſcendant 
upon 4 mind which 1s willing to be deceiv- 
ed, and which dreads- nothing ſo much 
as the neceſſity of ſubſcribing to con- 
viction. 

There is a ſort of melancholy pleaſure 
in obſerving by what ſhallow en, 
by what poor pretences, men ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be cheated out of their virtue ! 
how not only without regret, but even 
with rapture, they part with a bleſſing 
which is become uneaſy to their new- 
conceived deſires 25 

Firſt, One pretence that is generally 
made is, 
faculties into narrow nds ; that, in 
order to enlarge them, it is neceſſary to 

X x 4 | burſt 


hat religion contracts our 
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is the mereſt Says 


burſt her bands aſunder, and caſt away 
her cords from us; that every paſſion has 
its natural object, and that it is an in- 
fringement on natural liberty to reſtrain 
the indulgence of them; that, ſince life is 
at beſt ſo ſhort, the beſt method of making 


it longer is to enjoy it; that the ſeverities 


and rigours which are impoſed by religi- 
ous ordinance, are only the inflictions of 


politic prieſts, who (being diſabled by 
age and infirmity) would willingly make 
atonement for their own tranſgreſſions, 
y laying the ſevereſt reſtrictions on the 
rties of others; that religion, in ſhort, 

and that a man 
denies himſelf the pleaſure which nature 
has allowed him, who does not give a full 


{cope to the indulgence of every paſſion.” 
Ta 


low this to be a very ancient ſyſtem 
of practical infidelity ; ſo ancient as to 
have obtained before the days of Solomon, 
and 1s thus beautifully repreſented in the 
book of Wiſdom—“ Our life,” ſay the 
libertines of that age, © is ſhort and tedi- 
ous, and in the death of man there is no 
remedy, neither was any man known to 
have returned from the grave, 
are born at all adventure, and we ſhall be 
hereafter as if we had never been ! For 
the breath in our noſtrils is as ſmoke, and 
a little ſpark in the moving of our hearts; 


which being extinguiſhed, our body ſhall 


be turned into aſhes, and our ſpirit ſhall 
vaniſh as the ſoft air. And our name ſhall 
be forgotten in time, and no man ſhall 
have our works in remembrance ; our 
life ſhall paſs away as the trace of a 
cloud, ſhall be diſperſed as a miſt that is 
driven away with the beams of the ſun, 


and overcome with the heat thereof, For 


our time is a very ſhadow that paſſeth 


away, and after our end there is no re- 


turning; for it is faſt ſealed, ſo that no 
man cometh again. Come on, therefore ; 
let us enjoy the good things that are pre- 
ſent ; let us ſpeedily uſe the creatures as 
young men do; let us fill ourſelves with 
2 wine and ointment, and let no 

wer of the ſpring paſs by us. Let us 


crown ourſelves with roſe-buds before 
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Is this.“ ; | | 
% Thus ſaid the voluptuous of thoſe days, 


+ 


they be withered, let none of us go with- 
out his part of our 3 let us 
leave tokens of our joy fulneſs in every 
place; for this is our portion, and our lot 


in terms 400 like tholc of ours ; reaſoniug 
with themſelves, but not aright. For 


this method of arguing is attended by 
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two very great and very evident de. 
ſects. * 4 6 3 

1. That it ives its ents of th 
pleaſures they purſue. g 

2. That it involves them in the very 
ſlavery they pretend to avoid. 

Firſt—It is by no means evident 
(though it has been ſometimes inſinuated) 
that religion forbids the enjoyment of any 
delight which nature and reaſon allow; 
and whoever preſumes to exceed the 
bounds preſcribed by reaſon and nature, 
will be ſure to meet the diſappointment 
his preſumption deſerves. And it is no. 
torfius to a degree, that thoſe who pre. 
tend to a greater latitude of enjoyment 
than the reſt of mankind, have in fact the 
leaft real enjoyment of all. They may 
hope or boaſt what they pleaſe, of in. 
creaſing their ſatisfactions; they are in. 


creaſed like boiling fluids, which are only 


conſuming moſt when they rife to the 
higheſt pitch. =. 

But the man who acts within the pre. 
ſcription of nature and reaſon, enjoys lis 
happineſs by not devouring it; his tem- 
perance leaves the true reliſh upon every 
appetite, and he improves his pleaſures by 
their diminution. 
_ Secondly, The auſterities which are 
charged upon religion (though religion 
certainly does (and ſo does reaſon too) 
preſcribe ſome 1n particular circumſtances 
to curb the irregularity of paſſion) are 
trifling, in compariſon of the ' repeated 

nances, mortitications, and regimen, 
to which the libertine is reduced, by diſ- 
appointed 22 a diſtempered conſti- 
tution, and an unquiet mind. It is exe 

imentally evident, that men in general 
ſubject themſelves to greater penalties in 
order to undo the effects of their vices, 
than would have been ſufficient at firſt to 
have entirely prevented them. And it 1s 
univerſally allowed, that no tyranny 1s 


equal to that of a predominant and over- 


ruling paſhon, which commands a man at 
one time to go, and he goes; at another, 
to come, and he comes; at a third, to do 
this, and he does it. It breaks in upon 
his retirement; attacks him at the moſt 
unſeaſonable hour; ſuperſedes the efficacy 
of his beit reſolutions ; and rules abſolute» 
ly, without control, and without com- 
petition: ſo that this ſcheme of liberty !4 
in truth notbing leſs than what it pro. 
feſſes; while a ſubjection to reaſon and 
religion will be found to be the only true, 
the only perfect freedom, 
Sccondly, 


/ 
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| Secondly, Another deceit that men are 
06 put upon themſelves is, „ That 
they will certainly be overlooked by 
OY Infinite Mercy; that they make 
ſuch ſhort incurſions into the ways of 
vickedneſs, as to leave their retreat 
ſecure whenever they pleaſe ; and that 
they are in no danger of falling into any 
flagrant or preſumptuous act of evil.” 
A notion this more flattering to men's 
ſons, and for that very reaſon more 
Aral to their yirtue, perhaps, than any 
other. For perſons who do deliberately 
perſiſt in any degree of evil, every degree 
of which is forbid under the ſevereſt pe- 
nalty by the ſame. Divine authority, are 
not objects of God's mercy, but of his juſt 
reſentment. And their danger 1s equal 
to their preſumption ; for that opinion of 
the inconſiderableneſs of their ſins, which 
firſt led them out of the road of virtue, 
will encourage them to go on a little ſtill, 
and ſtill a little farther, till (by neglect- 
ing to obſerve every ſmall 'advance) they 
fall inſenſibly by little and little. They 
begin but with ſmall quantities, who are 
inured afterwards to immoderate draughts 
of the moſt ſcalding liquors; and men 
are brought (by this unexpected grada- 
tion in vice) to commit crimes without 
reluctance, who would at firſt have ſtart- 
led at the very mention of their names. 
The progreſs of wickedneſs in men of 
this perſuaſion is ſomething like the im- 
perceptible growth of plants, in which, 
though the motion be ſo flow as to elude 
the diſcernment of the eye in any inſtan- 
taneous act, yet when we look back upon 
them (after ſome intermiſſion of obſerva- 
tion) we perceive an amazing and almoſt 
incredible increaſe. | | 
This is ſo fatal a deceit, that one would 
almoſt be induced to think, that it had 
been better for ſome men to have fallen 
immediately into a flagrant breach of 
duty (upoy their firſt reyolt from virtue ) 
than to have crept on in the commiſſion 
of what are uſually called inconſiderable 
fins. And for this reaſon— There is 


retains any, ſenſe of God and goodneſs) 
in the reflexions which ſucceed the com- 
miſſion of any greater crime, that a man 
recoils from it with the utmoſt horror 
and deteſtation, and is often carried back» 
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e fins they commit are ſo inconſiderable, 
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ward to greater de of virtue by the 
very violence with which he fell from it. 
ut, on the other hand, while a man 
continues to flatter himfelf that the fins 
he commits are trifling and venial, he 1 
gradually amuſed into an increaſe of 
. wickedneſs and. guilt. - He goes on ſtep 
by ſtep, without perceiving the progreſſion, 
and is deluded into his deſtruction, by 
an opinion of his ſecurity. | 
And this brings on the laſt illuſion in 
which ſin is apt to involve the human 
mind; which is this— When the perſons 
who have thought themſelves ſo ſecure, 
begin to look calmly back, and diſcover 
the unthought-of advances they have 
made in vice, they ſtand amazed; and 
conclude it as impoſſible for them now to 
return, as they did before to have pro- 
ceeded ſo far. Their preſumption is 
turned into deſpair z a fituation of mind 
which precludes all endeavours after 
virtue and happineſs ; which generally 
ends in the difſolution of every religious 
22 and of every moral tie; which 
eaves men at liberty to work all impurity 
with an inſatiable appetite, and to run 
every length of evil, without reſtraint and 
beyond recovery. _ | 
I have now gone through what I 
poſed; and have endeavoured to convince 
you, that men can never become irre- 
coverably bad, till they have ſhook off 
their dependance upon God, But that, 
afterthat dependance has once ceaſed, th 
may be (and generally are) led on by falſe 
- pretences of pleaſure and liberty, and by 
flattering 1 in favour of their 
ſins, till they become quite hardened in 
their practices and deſperately wicked. 
You ſee then how extremely cautious 
we ought to be, to prevent in ourſelves 
that evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
from the living God; how abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary it is for us to exhort one another 
daily, while it is called to-day, left any 
of us ſhould be hardened by the deceitfuls 


we of ſn. 


ſomething ſo ſhocking to a mind (that 


- 
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Sudden Proſperity fatal to Religion. 


Devr. vi. 10, 11, 12. 


When the Lord thy God ſhall have brought thee 
into the land which he ſware unto thy tathers, 
to Abraham, to Iſaac, and to Jacob, to give thee 

Freat and good]ycities, which thou buildedſt not, 
And houſes full of all good things, which thou 


fiiledſt not, and wells digged, which thou dig- 


gedit not, vineyards and olive trees, which thou 
N not, when thou ſhalt have eaten and 


full; Then beware leſt thou forget the 
Lord. p 


HEN the great law-giver and leader 

of the Jews had brought his people 
within the reach of that country which 
had ſeemed to fly before them for forty 
years; when they were now ready to 
enter upon the poſſeſſion of the promiſes, 
and their hearts, which had fainted under 
the delay-of their hope, were beginning 
to exult in the certainty of their ſucceſs, 
he ſeems to have been affected with a 
ſenſible concern at the expreſſion of their 
joy; he was apprehenſive for their morals 
in this reverſe of their fortune; he con- 
ſidered that ſpirits (like theirs) which had 
been ſo greatly dejected in one extreme, 
would in all probability be as highly 
elated in the other; and that their eleva- 
tion might be attended even with more 
fatal conſequences than their diſtreſs. 
He ſaw, or feared he ſaw, that when they 
ſhould be intoxicated with the delufive 
ſweetneſs of their better fate, they would 
uniſh themſelves irreparably with the 
leflings of Providence, and make their 
- proſperity a prelude to their deſtruction. 
This reflection touched him near: he 
was not content to have brought them 
to the poſſeſſion of their Canaan; he was 
deſirous to perpetuate it to them and their 


poſterity. He knew that his own com- 
miſſion was expiring, that thus far he- 
was to go and no farther; he determined 


therefore to ſupply the want of his pre- 


ſence, by a legacy of his inſtructions. It 


was then he meditated and delivered thoſe 
admirable directions, which if they had 
obſerved with as much care as he recom- 
mended them with carneſtneſs, Iſrael 
might have been ſtill a people, Jeruſalem 
have now ſtood, and their temple re- 


mained unto this very day. One of the 
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principal of his inſtructions is contained in 
the words I firſt read to you, which from 
the nature of his deſign, and without vio- 
lence to his expreſſion, fuggeſt theſe four 
uſeful obfervations : | 

Firſt, That a juſt and conſtant ſenſe of 
the Supreme Being, is the beſt ſecurity for 
a man's virtne, 1 in his admoni. 
tion, nat to forget the Lord. 

Secondly, That this ſenſe is often much 
effaced, ſometimes abſolutely loſt, in a 
ſtate of eaſe and afluence, ſtrongly implied 
in the words, when thou ſhalt have cabin 
and be full, then beware. 

Thirdly, That ſuch a ftate lays us un. 
der ſtronger obligations to retain and im- 
prove that ſenſe upon our minds, which | 
think clearly intimated in theſe expreſſions 
——great and goodly cities which thou didſt not 
build, and houſes full of al good things 
evhich thou filledft not, vineyards and olive- 
trees which thou plantedſt not: aſter the 
enumeration of every bleſſing, he repeats 
this conſideration, that they were not of 
their own acquiring. 

Fourthly, That the ſtrong obligations 
on one fide, and temptations on the other, 
exact the utmoſt caution from us inthe diſ- 
covery and application of thoſe means that 
are moſt likely to preſerve it Then beware. 

Let us confider the truth of the firſt 
propoſition, namely, 

That a juſt ſenſe of the Supreme Being 
is the beſt ſecurity for a man's virtue. I ſay, 
a juſt ſenſe, becauſe (it muſt be allowed 
that) wrong apprehenfions of the Deity 
have generally had a very unhappy in- 
fluence on the intereſts of virtue; as is 
evident to every one who compares the 
religion and manners of the heathen 
world. Men uſually endeavour to con- 
form themſelves to the character of that 
Being which is the object of their wor- 
ſhip. The tranſition, therefore, was moſt 
eaſy from the adoration of beails to the 
imitation of them; and what godlike 
virtues could reaſonably be expected from 
men, when a calf was the model of their 
perfection? But the cauſe of reaſon was 
then ſunk to its loweſt ebb, when every 
paſſion which was a diſhonour to the hu- 
man nature was tranſlated to the divine ; 
when immodeſty, intemperance, and in- 
humanity, were the ſacrifices with which 
their gods were well pleaſed ; when every 
temple was dedicated to a vice, every 
act of devotion, was performed at the ex- 
pence of a virtue; their whole religion 
| was 
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vas an introduction to immorality; and 
iety with them was but another word for 
rophaneneſs. | 

his -was probably the reaſon why 
Moſes was ſo particularly ſolicitous to 
ſuppreſs all perſonal repreſentations of 
the Deity, through his whole ceconomy ; 
(not that painting and ſculpture were in 
themſelves ſo abominable arts, as de- 
ſerved to be d againſt by an ex- 
preſs prohibition, but) he knew very well, 
that the people would naturally borrow 
their idea of God from the repreſenta- 
tions they ſaw of him, and that the idea 
of their god would be the meaſure of their 
morality. This we have ſeen has con- 
ſtantly — the caſe in all the corrupted 
notions of God, and we ſhall find, that 
it will as neceſſarily be ſo, in the more 
ure and perfect conceptions of him. 

Vou believe (for inſtance) that there is 
one God, eternal, inviſible, in whoſe mind 
no paſſion of impurity or ill-will, no un- 
kind or unchaſte affection, has any place; 
who 1s for ever happy 1n the perpetual 
love and exerciſe of reaſon and truth ; 
who made all things by his power, and 
preſerves them by his wiſdom ; who 
formed mankind for happineſs, and 1s 
daily conducting them towards it, by the 
amazing and inſcrutable diſpenſations of 
Nature and Providence. ̃ 
This is an idea which is congenial to 
the clear and uncorrupted e ee 
of men; it fills the mind with admiration 
and delight, and excites us to imitate 
what we cannot but approve; it inſpires 
us with an honeſt ardour, to purſue at 
leaſt what we cannot overtake; and to be 
28 perfect in our little ſphere, as our 
Father which is in heaven is perfect in 
the higheſt. * No man upon earth, who 
reſſects upon the ſanctity of God with 
any tolerable degree of ſeriouſneſs or 
conſiſtency, can allow himſelf in any in- 
decency of thought or action; the conſi- 
deration of his equity muſt deter us from 
injuſtice; the idea of his benevolence in- 
Quce us to humanity, 

But the apprehenſion of his conſtant 
and univerſal preſence is a very conſider- 
able acceſſion to the - cauſe of virtue. 
The approbation of all good men is as 
agreeable to the generous mind as the 
molt fragrant odour is to the ſenſe— tis 
a natural and virtuous incentive to the 
practice of virtue. And if this be ſo 
ng a motive when we confider men 
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alone as the f tors of our actions, 
how much ſtronger muſt the influence of 


it be when we look up to the approbation 


of angels and applauſe of God ! 

There are few things that have con- 
tributed more to the extent of vice, than 
the hope of ſecrecy; which vaniſhes at 
the very apprehenſion of a Being who 
ſeeth in ſecret. What hope of ſecrecy 
can he entertain, who knows that he is 
no more alone in his ſolitude than in the 
midſt of ſociety, nor leſs viſible in dark- 
neſs than at the noon of day ? Nay, who 
knows that his very heart 1s laid open to 
its inmoſt receſs, with all the imperfe& 
materials of his thoughts, before they 
are connected or wrought into a deſign ? 
But our idea of the Deity ſtops not 
here; we conſider him, not barely as a 
ſpectator of our actions, but as a judge 
of them too : and he muſt be an infolent. 
offender indeed who will dare to commit 
a crime in the ſight of him, who he 
knows will judge him, who he 1s ſure 
will condemn him for it. 'The very form 
of our laws ſeems to look upon this as an 
impoſſibility, when it imputes the guilt 
of every greater criminal to his “not 
having had the fear of God before his 
eyes.“ | 
The hope of reward and fear of pu- 
niſhment add freſh vigour to the cauſe of 
virtue. How inſenſible a man muſt he 
be, who cannot be allured to the prac- 
tice of virtue by the hope of immortal 
happineſs—abandoned to the commiſſion 
of ill, who cannot be deterred from 
committing it by the terror of eternal 
miſery ! 

You ſee then what a direct influence a. 
juſt and conſtant ſenſe of the Supreme 
Being muſt neceſſarily have upon the 
manners of men, The contemplation of 
his perfections, the awe of his preſence, - 
the hope of his reward, and fear of his 
puniſhment, are ſo. many ſeveral admo- 
nitions to us to walk before him and be 
perfect. It is in vain for a man to talk 
of his faith, when he is defective in his 
works; what every one does, is a de- 
monſtration of what he believes. Our 
actions are nothing but the viſible repre- 


ſentations of our thoughts, and you may 


read the articles of a man's faith in the 
conduct of his life, 

Upon the whole, it ſeems abundantly 
evident that a conftant and awful ſenſe of 
God muſt be univerſally attended * 
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the practice of every thing that is 
and that there is in fact no difference be- 


tween the ungodly and the wicked man. 


Secondly, This fenſe is often much ef- 
faced, ſometimes abſolutely loſt, in a ſtate 
of eaſe and affluence. 

The complexion of a man's mind does, 
I know not how, inſenſibly adapt itſelf 
to the cireumſtances of his fortune. It is 
eat an alteration 
in one is ſometimes inſtantly produced 
by the leaſt variation in the other; inſo- 
much that one ſhall ſcarce know a perſon 
to be the ſame— nay, we even n in 


eommon ſpeech, that he hardly knows 


himſelf. Such uncertain inconſtant crea- 
tures are we, whoſe ſtrongeſt reſolutions 
are ſo eaſily ſhifted about by every breath 
of fortune. 

We may, perhaps, recolle& inſtances (if 
we ean inſtruct ourſelves without injuring 
the characters of others) where perſons 
who have adorned a lower ftation of life 
with an humble reverence for God, and 
an hearty good-will towards men, have 
upon a ſudden advancement left every 
virtue behind them. It ſeems to be the 
unhappy privilege of proſperity, to rob 
us of that which was dearer to the royal 

rophet than thouſands of gold and ſilver. 
The obſervation of Moſes | a its founda- 
tion in nature, is evident to experience, 
and confirmed by a greater than Moſes, 
who tells us, how difficult it is for thoſe 


who truſt in riches to enter into the king- 


dom of God; and we find how diſſicult 
it is for thoſe who have them, not to truſt 
in them. < 

When we are under any immediate 
preſſure of affliction, when we are de- 
ipifed and deſerted by men, we look upon 
God as a preſent help in trouble—but 
that exigence is no ſooner over, and we 
have recovered the eaſe of our former 
condition, than we begin to ſee him at a 

eater diſtance. We no longer call to 

eaven for that ſatisfaction which we can 
now hnd from earth, but depend upon 
the ſecond cauſe for that ſupport, which 


ought only to be expected, which can, 


1 


never be attained, but from the firſt. We 
begin to fancy ourſelves eſtabliſhed even 
beyond the reach of Providence, or the 
We ſay in our 
hearts, ſhall not be moved, I can 
never be in adverſity. This vain ima- 

ination {wells into pride, which, as the 
Plalmitt juitly obſerves, is an infallible 
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cauſe of impiety; the wicked, through 
the pride of his heart, will nor ſeck God, 
neither is God in all his thoughts. 

There is ſomething in the very nature 
of caſe, which is apt to enervate the 
mind, and introduce a languid effeminacy 
into all its faculties. The ſenſes, by an 
habitual indulgence, gain ground upon 
the underſtanding, and uſurp the province 
of reaſon, which muſt inevitably decline 
in proportion as the ſenſual affections pre. 
vait; the ſpirit becomes leſs willing, ag 
the fleſh grows more weak ; we fink into 
an indolent oblivion of our Maker, and 
fall amongſt the number of thoſe who (as 
the Apoſtle expreſſes it) are /overs of plea- 

ures, more than lovers of God: We are 

d by a certain gaiety of * ( which is 
inſenſibly inſpired by an affluent circum- 
ſtance) into an endleſs variety of amuſe- 
ments, which, being innocent in their 
beginnings, are more likely in their end 
to draw us into that which 1s 5 ſo, and 
imperceptibly betray us into a forgetſul- 
mba 604 Th harp and the viol, 
the tabret and pipe and wine are in our 
feaſts; but, in the mean time, we re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, nor con- 
lider the operation of his hand. 

Luxury and intemperance are almoſt 
unavoidable conſequences of levity and 
indolence, and as fruitful fountains of in- 
fidelity, The fumes of exceſs throw a 
cloud upon our better thoughts, and ex- 
tinguiſh the little ſpark of divinity within 
us. It was even a proverbial expreſſion 
amongſt the heathen, 4 That without 
eating and drinking, the fires of their im- 
pureſt goddeſs would be quite extinct ;” 
which is perfectly agreeable to the ac- 
count given by the hiſtorian of the peo- 
ple of God,. they eat and drank before 
they roſe up to play, that is, their Jux- 
ury and intemperance preceded their idol- 
atry. ID 
Thus you ſee how every circumſtance 
of a proſperous condition conſpires to iteal 
from us a little of our religion; the ir- 
reſolution, the pride, the eaſe, the levity, 
the luxury, that attend it, are daily and 
hourly depriving us of ſomething that 1s 
good ; they ineline us leſs and leſs to re. 
tain the Creator in our e till 
they have reduced us at laſt to the mi- 
ſerable fituation of thoſe who live with- 
out God, and without goodneſs, in the 
world. 4 

It is obvious to obſerve here, that a 
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every corruption in our principles is fol- 
lowed by proportionate decay in our prac- 
tice; fo (on the other hand) every cor- 
ruption in our practice is attended with 
an equal decay in our principles; from 
whence it appears, that religion and vir- 
tue are inſeparably united: they go hand 
in hand, they ſupport alternately and are 
ſupported by each other; they muſt 
| together; they are lovely 
in their livzs, and in their deaths they can- 
not be divided. 

Thirdly, A ſtate of eaſe and affluence, 
as it tempts us ſtrongly to loſe, ſo it lays 
us under greater obligations to retain and 
improve that ſenſe of God upon our 
minds. | : 

It is one of the firft and ſtrongeſt prin- 
ciples of humanity, to make the belt re- 
turn we can to every act of kindneſs ; and 
the force of the principle muſt riſe upon 
us, in proportion, as thoſe acts increaſe in 
number or degree. He, therefore, who 
enjoys the greateſt advantages from Hea- 
ven, is obliged to make the molt ſincere 


and moſt conſtant acknowledgment for 


them. 

You (to whom the words of the text 
are literally applicable) who inhabit great 
and goodly cities which you did not build, 
who inherit houſes full of all good things 
which you did not fill ; you whoſe coun- 

preſents to you the pureſt ſprings 
without the toil of digging, and whoſe 
commerce ſupplies you with the produce 
of vineyards and ohve-trees, which were 
1 by another hand; you who are 

to ſuch poſſeſſions as many by the 
labour of a whole life are not able to ac- 
quire; you Whoſe fortunes ſeem to be 
ſhowered upon you directly from Heaven, 
while others are forced by the ſweat of 
their brows to raiſe them from the earth ; 
as you are bleſſed with higher degrees 
of the bounties of God, fo are you more 
eminently obliged to preſerve a ſtronger 
Tenſe of them. Your duty increaſes with 
the eminence of your ſtation, and. your 


: Obligations to it are multiplied by the 


number of your advantages. 
Fourthly, You have now ſeen, that 


Proper conceptions of God are the moſt 


probable means of making men good, 


and of keeping them ſo.” You have. 
| ſeen likewiſe, „ that a ſlate of plenty 


and indolence is always apt to obſcure, 


and ſometimes abſolutely ſuppreſs, 'thoſe 


conceptions, notwithſtanding the ſtronger 
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ties a man has, in ſuch a ſtate, to pre- 
ſerve them.” T ſhall now point out to 
you, in the laſt place, ſome of thoſe 
means which ſeem moſt hkely to preſerve 
and improve thoſe conceptions upon dur 
minds. And I think there can be no 
better than thoſe which Moſes recom» 
mends to the Ifraclites in the words 
immediately preceding the text. The 
evords, ſays he, which I command ther this 


day ſhall be in thy heart ; and thou ſhalt 
teach them diligently to thy children; and 
thou ſhalt talk of them when thou fitteſt in 


thy houſe, and when thou evalbeſt by the 
way, and when thou ligſt down and when 
thou riſeſt up. | 

I invert their order, and begin 
with the morning. A man that thinks 
at all can hardly forbear (when he finds 
himſelf awake without the act of his own 


will) to addreſs his thanks to the Power 


who raiſed him from that helpleſs (though 
friendly) oppreſſion of his thought and / 
motion; and is it not natural, when yon 
compoſe yourſelves to a ſtate that carries 
ſo ſtrong a reſemblance of death in it, 
to ſend up one prayer to Him, who is the 
author and preſerver of life? When you 
thus begin and end your day, when you 
thus open your — and cloſe your 
evening, you cannot abſolutely forget the 
Lord: eſpecially if (in the ſecond place) 
you make him the ſubje& of your con- 
verſation too. But we feem to baniſh 
the name of God from our diſcourſe, or 
only introduce it in ſuch a manner as we 
are forbid to uſe it. If we did but con- 
verſe upon the nature of God with half 
the warmth we uſually do upon more tri- 
fling matters, we ſhould not eaſily forget 
the Lord. Ky 
The third direction is, to teach the 
commandments of God to your children; 
but a man cannot well teach that to an- 
other, of which he is ignorant himſelf. 
And every time you endeavour to im- 
print a ſenſe of God upon the minds of 
your children, you muſt neceſſarily make 
fo ſtrong an impreſſion of it upon your 
own, that you can never be able to forget 
the Lord. | | 
There is one particular inſtitution of 
our religion, which ſeems immedi 
calculated to make us not forget the 
Lord. Do this as oft as you do it, in re- 
membrance of Him. 8 
Theſe ſeem to be the moſt likely means 
to keep a ſenſe of God alive upon your 
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minds. Such a ſenſe of God is the beſt 


preſervative ,of your virtue, and 2 will 
th 


find the practice of virtue to be the moſt 
ſold foundation for happineſs—preſent 
and future. 


SERMON V. 


The Sinner's Hope of Impunity 


groundleſs. 


Ps ALM CXix, 120. 


My fleſh trembleth for fear of thee, and Iam afraid 


of thy judgments, 


1 is no ſmall part of prudence, to pro- 
portion one's fear to his danger, and 


to reſtrain our hopes within the poſſibility, 


at leaſt, of ſucceſs. From hence a man 
draws a double ſecurity againſt thoſe evils 


which exiſt only in imagination; and 


againſt thoſe which are not leſs real, be- 


them otherwiſe. ; 
It is equally weak (though in ſome 


cafes not equally pernicious) to live in 


perpetual — of ills which have 
no real ex1 
conſequently we can never ſuffer, as it is 
to have no apprehenſion at all of thoſe 
evils, which do not only in reality exiſt, 
but which muſt alſo inevitably overtake 
9 

Perhaps ſome of the greateſt evils to 
which this little life of ours is evidently 


expoſed, and with which the more 8 


one, whither we are haſtening, may po 


fibly be embarraſſed, are in a great mea- 
ſure owing to our not being ſufficiently 
guarded in this point, are in a great 
meaſare owing to our ill- grounded hope, 
or to our as unreaſonable fear. It is the 
buſineſs, therefore, and will be the con- 
cern of every wile man, to examine 


thoroughly the objects of his hope and 


fear, that he may neither create to him- 


ſelf a pain which nature never intended 
for him, nor incur a puniſhment which 
Providence had given him a power of 
avoiding. 
Every 
himſelf againſt theſe inconveniencies, in 
all his deſigns, in all his views, and in 


that moſt which moſt concerns him, the 
immediate reſult of his moral conduct, the 


final iſſue of his good or evil actions; and 
yet we ſce, that people in general are as 
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ence in nature, and which 


wiſe man (I ſay) will guard 


Sedt. x. 
little determined what may reaſonably be 
hoped, and what ought reaſonably to be 
feared, in this moſt important of all in. 
quiries, as they are in thoſe which are of 
infinitely leſs concern ; terrifying them. 


' ſelves on one hand with imaginary day. 
gers, flattering themſelves on the other 


and with an exemption from miſeries 
which cannot be avoided. ' 

How far theſe errors may be owing to 
the different conſtitutions of our minds, 
how far to our not attending ſo ſeriouſly 
and ſo frequently as we ought, to the 
clearing up a matter of that importance, 
and how far to the perverſe application of 
thoſe ſacred writings, which alone are 
able to ſet that matter in its proper. light, 
I ſhall not now inquire. In part, I be- 
lieve, to every one of the three, They 
ſeem to me to be founded in conſtitution, 
to be improved by inattention, and to re- 
ceive a Gig finRion from ill- ground- 
ed interpretations of the word of truth. 
But be. this as it may, the fact is evident; 


men do in general entertain moſt unrea- 


ſonable hopes and fears with regard to 
the good or evil conſequences of their 
actions, with reſpect to the final diſpenſa- 
tion of the Juſt Judge of heaven and 
earth. 5 

Some conſidering their beſt actions as 
the objects of- his indignation ; others 
imagining their worſt to be the objects of 
his compaſſion. One man repreſents him 
to himſelf of ſo-unrelenting, ſo implacable, 
ſo vindictive a diſpoſition, as leaves no 
room for his mercy ; another paints him 
of ſo benevolent, ſo compaſhonate, fo 
complying a nature, as muſt exclude at 
once both his juſtice and his wiſdom. This 
conceives him to be unwilling to pardon 
the ſlighteſt offence ; while that looks 
upon him as incipable of puniſhing the 
greateſt, ; 

As I conceive the latter of theſe to be 
the moſt prevailing, as well as the molt 
pernicious opinion of the two, I ſhall en- 
deavour (for the preſent) to ſhake the 
falſe foundations of hope in thoſe who ex- 
tend it beyoud what reaſon encourages, 
beyond what revelation allows, by in- 
quiring what juſt grounds a bad man has 
for his expectation of final impunity 
what ſhew of reaſon he can have to hope 
that God will ſuffer his fin to go at length 
unpuniſhed; or rather to evince, that, 
while he perſiſts in his fin, he has but too 
juſt reaſon to tremble for fear of God 1 


germ. V. 
has but too juſt reaſon to he afraid of his 


judgments. . . 
1 eow but of two ways of coming at 


any tolerable knowledge of the divine 


proceedings with reſpect to vice in futu- 
15 | The firſt is, to obſerve how he uſes 
to proceed with regard to it here ; the 
ſecond, in what manner he declares he 
will proceed with reſpect to it hereafter. 
T be one is a probable argument, found- 
ed upon this moſt reaſonable preſump- 
tion, that the future proceedings of tl 
Almighty will be, in ſome degree at leaſt, 
ſimilar to the methods he purſues at pre- 
Jenks” >; BY | | 

The other a certain one, depending up- 
on this infallible truth, that the dealings 
of God with men will inevitably corre- 
ſpond with his declarations to them. 
And to whichever fide of theſe we turn 
our view, the proſpe& will not be ex- 
tremely advantageous on the part of the 
dinner. + | | 

If we take our eſtimate of the conſe- 
quences of vice in the next life from bit 
we experience of its effects in this, it will 
be no ſtrong inducement to us to continue 


in the commiſſion of it: the very courſe 


and conſtitution of nature reclaims againſt 
it. One part of its puniſhment is inſe- 
parable from its exiſtence ; for every vi- 
cious diſpoſition is armed, in ſome degree, 
againſt the perſon who indulges it, even 
from its firſt motions through all its ſuc- 
ceeding operations upon the mind. 

The truth of this fa& will appear be- 
yond contradiction to any one who gives 
the leaſt attention to what paſſes within 
himſelf, or to the viſible effects of each 
paſſion upon any other man, while he re- 
mains under this unhappy influence, in 
the inſtances of luſt, envy, anger, re- 
venge, and all that legion of devils (for 
they are wx which uſurp the domi- 
mon of the ſoul when' the reſidence of the 
divine ſpirit is excluded from it. 

What has been ſtrongly ſaid of one, 
may, with no great impropriety, be ap- 
plicd to. all, that the moſt inhuman ty- 
rants never invented an engine, which 
could give ſuch exquiſite torture to hu- 


manity as they can do. It is true of envy, 


in particular, and of the reſt in propor- 
tion, that it extends the mind upon a rack 
till the very frame of the body gives way 
to the agitations of the heart. , 
Amongſt the diſpoſitions to do ill, we 


May r eckon the want of inclination to do 
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any thing. I look upon idleneſs as the 


moſt intolerable burthen in the world; no 


fatigue of employment can equal the un- 


eaſineſs of having none; for in this there 


is a peculiar difficulty: when the man of 
buſineſs is tired, a ceſſation from it is his 
refreſhment ; but the idle man can expect 


no relief, for his very reſt is his incum- 


brance. 3 | 
"Theſe are the hidden ſeeds of evil, 
which, like ſparks of fire under ground, 
firſt eat their way within, and, when they 
are ripe for an eruption, burlt forth to the 
horror and confuſion of all about them. 
It is clear, then, that the paſſions which 
are ſubverſive of general good, are attend- 
ed with ſenſations of pain in the minds of 
individuals. by 
Again: The actions which flow from 


theſe paſſions are, in their conſequences, 


injurious to the perſons who commit 


them. | 

Every ſeſſion lays freſh confirmation of 
this truth before our eyes, and ſupplies us 
with tragical accounts of wretches, who 
have been trapped in the work of their 
hands, and whoſe wickedneſs is fallen on 
their own heads. 'There may be crimes, 
indeed, which creep, as it were, under 
the law, and criminals who have raiſed 
themſelves above the reach of its execu- 
tion: but in caſes like theſe, the cenſure 
of mankind is a ſupplement to the law 
and when the property and the perſon 
eſcape, we lay the fine upon the reputa- 
tion. This is always a conſiderable, and 
has ſometimes proved an unſupportable 
penalty. 2 ; 

But, if this could either be endured or 
evaded, there is yet another in reſerve, 
that will be felt ; and that the vicious man 
may be made thoroughly ſenſible, how 
impoſlible it is for him to eſcape juſtice, 
his own conſcience obliges him, when he 
has been ſkreened from every other quar- 
ter, to inflict it upon himſelf. 
There is a courſe of action, reſulting 
from the predominance of one ill-conduQ- 
ed paſſion, which inſinuates itſelf into un- 


wary minds, under the name and expedt- 


ation of pleaſure. Th 

As the advocates for latitude: on this 
head are many in number, I ſhall juſt 
glance at a practice, which the delicacy of 
our religion forbids us even to name; 
and, as they are generally ſuch as, ex- 
cluding all other laws, make their appeal 
unto nature, unto nature let them 8% "i 

0 I, Na- 


ing reſtrained to one. 


As the rays of light have but a looſe 
effect, when ſcattered careleſsly abroad, 
pared with the more intenſe force 
Fr! acquire by being contracted in the 


cry aloud againſt * 
the hardneſs of that man's heart, who can 
expoſe the perſon to whom he pretends 
Qion, and the offspring to whom he 
owes protection, to circumſtances of diſ- 
tage, which no penitence on his 
part, no efforts on theirs, can ever efface.. 
In this caſe, his very pride will inflict 
on him a puniſhment, which he had eſcap- 


2. Nature again will 


advan 


ed from his humanity. 


I ſay nothing of the expence that at- 
tends this practice, which is ſuch as the 
eſt fortune can barely ſupport, and 


an inevitable deſtruction to a ſmall one. 


We have two very capital pictures left 


us by an excellent hand, of tie priuci 


heroes in theſe purſuits, very proper pat 


' the cabinet of a modern libertine. 


1. An ox going to the ſlaughter; a 
heavy, ſtupid, well-fed animal, led or 
driven, every one can fee whither, but it- 


2. A bird haſtening to the ſnare; a 

ddy, fooliſh, fluttering creature, hurried 
ly on, perhaps decoyed by the ſong 
of another, pleaſed with e e of a 


. twift 

companion, till it finds itſelf in a cage. 
3. The dart piercing through the 

liver needs no ll 

perience adds weight to the authority by 


which we are informed, that no unlawful 
enjoyment of ſenſe whatever can equal the 


heart · felt ſatisfaction of having abſlained 


from it. 

Beſides, theſe 8 belong but to 
one part of our life: they are not decent, 
indeed, at any time; but there is an a 
which leaſt becomes them. 8 
then, the mind to have been ſo long en- 
d in the ſervice of the body, that it 
not be able to emancipate itſelf ſo 


_ foon as it ought : this is far from being a 


wild ſuppoſition z and this is a caſe that 
muſt be attended with 
But I haſten from this particular, 'to 
vonſider an objection or two, that has 
been made to the general argument. 


' DOMESTIC. 
1. Nature then will inform them, that 
uffection is weakened by a wandering 
inclination to a multiplicity of objects, 


which is heightened and improved by be- never will ove 


ication. In ſhort, ex- 


very unpleaſing 
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It is a miſtaken notion of many, that 
becauſe the putfiſhment does not in al 
caſes immediately purſue the crime, it 
e it in any. This the 
wiſeſt of men obſerved in his days to be 
an encoura to fin; and we can. 


not but obſerve, that it ſtill continues to 
be ſo, in ours; becauſe ſentence again 


an evil work is not executed ſpeedily, 
therefore the heart of the ſons of men is 
fully bent in them to do evil. A very ſu- 
perticial view of things will ſerve to evince 
the falſeneſs of this judgment. For no- 
thing is more evident than that God, 
having eſtabliſhed certain fixed and ſtand. 
ing laws for the regulation of the uni. 
verſe, does not interpoſe judicially but in 
very extraordinary inſtances, leaving the 
tranſgreſſors of thoſe laws to the natural 
effects of their folly, which are not leſs 
certain, but more fatal, from the ſlowneſs 
of their operation. 

The bad effects of vice, though they 
begin to operate from the inſtant of its 
commiſſion, do yet, in many reſpects, ope- 
rate flowly and imperceptibly, being con- 
firmed by degrees, and acquiring new 
ſtrength as they advance. 

There 1s fill another objection which 
has been frequently made to the preſent 
adminiſtration of Providence with reſpect 
to vice—and that is, that it is in general 


more ſucceſsful in this life than virtue. 


This is indeed a formidable objection, 
and has raiſed many ſcruples in the minds, 
even of inſpired writers. But there are 
conſiderations which will take off the 

, even of this objection. For, in the 
firſt place, I think there is ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect the truth of the fact. There 
have, I grant, been many eminent inſtan- 
ces of baſe and infamous men, who have 
been raifed to the higheſt pitch of human 


| 33 but have not the moſt un- 


lemiſhed characters likewiſe been raiſed 
as high ? om | ' 
In all the kingdoms of the earth, there 
are examples of the beſt of men ready to 
2 thoſe that may be brought of the 
worſt. 1 
But ſuppoſing the fact, it deſerves to be 
remembered, that the happineſs, the real 
ſatisfaction of life; does not conſiſt abſo- 
lutely in the ſucceſs of it; that though 
the vieious man does often ſucceed to the 
riches and honours of this world, his ſuc- 
ceſs is ſeldom, if ever, owing directly to 
his vices ; that the worlt of men e 
| * 10186 
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d qualities, and that theſe muſt, 
to the ſettled order of things, 


ſome go 
acco ing 


the bad man has ſucceeded, by fraud or 
vidence, to the utmoſt height of temporal 
proſperity, he fickens in the midſt of it, 
and would Wy part with all his 


by which he attained them. 
Leet us look a little 
man, exalted, we will ſuppoſe, on his 
throne, clothed with all the externals of 
human grandeur, and extolled by ſyco- 
phants as a god. Is this the object of 
our envy? Do you call him happy ? 
You miſtake him quite. He has a moni- 
tor within him that wilt not allow him to 
believe his flatterers ; his violences, his 
exceſſes, his murders, riſe up againſt him; 
and, like the firſt murderer on earth, he 
fancies every man he, meets is watching 
an opportunity to flay him. The puniſh- 
ment he deſerves he always fears, and 
more than feels it in the apprehenſion. 
The very guards which were intended for 
his ſecurity, he looks upon as his execu- 
tioners—he dreads his enemies, ſuſpects 
his friends, abhors himſelf. He lives in a 
ſucceſſion of fears and horrors, and dies 
by the hands of his ſervants, his kinſmen, 
or perhaps his own. hs 
And which of us now would be this en- 
vied man? Would the pooreſt of us all 
quit his innocence and poverty, his happy 
unmoleſted poverty, for all this grandeur, 
attended with a thouſand villainies, a 
thouſand dangers, and ten thouſand fears? 
It appears, then, that vice, even in its 
moſt advantageous ſituation, is laid under 
ſo many reſtraints and diſadvantages, even 
in the preſent imperfe& ſtate of trial, as 
afford us a ſtrong preſumption, that it can 
meet with no agreeable reception in the 
future day of recompenſe. | 


neated in the book of Nature, we read {till 
more clearly expreſſed in the book of Re- 
relation, The declarations of God on 


ful; they are as eaſy to be underſtood as 


e it is F r they ſhould be avoided, 

al In them we find, that neither the 
o- triumphs of the wicked man, nor the diſ- 
h treſſes of the virtuous one, ſhall endure 
c for ever. That there will be a day in 
0 hich God will judge the world in right- 
to oufneſs, by that Man <vhom he hath appoint- 


bat be will then render to every man 
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have their good effects; and that, when 


honours to be unconſcious of the methods 


upon this mighty g 
u 


vent arguments N a future ſtate. 


And what we find thus obſcurely deli- 


this head are as plain as they are power- 


ö 
according to his deeds—indignation an 
wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon ever 
foul that doeth evil, That the wicked ſhall 
go into everlaſting puniſhment, as ſurely, for 
the ſame reaſon and from the ſame autho- 
rity, as the righteous ſhall inherit everlaſting 
7e. | 
Nath he ſaid, and ſhall he not do it? 
hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he not make it 
ood ? The threatenings and the pro- 
miſes of God reſt upon the ſame founda- 
tion ; his veracity is equally concerned to 
fulfil one as the other; and as certainly as 
the good man ſhall be rewarded for his 
virtue, ſo certainly ſhall the bad one be 
puniſhed for his apoſtacy and rebellion, * 
Theſe are the evident declarations of 
God relating to his future proceedings 
with wicked men, which are entirely con- 
ſiſtent with his preſent dealings with us; 
in which we find that every evil paſſion, 
and its ſubſequent action, is immediately 
attended with painful ſenſations. | 
Theſe ſenſations were wiſely annexed 
by the Author of nature to every action 
which might prove prejudicial to the 
bodies or to the minds of men, to their 
reſent or future happineſs. They were 
intended as gentle admonitions to us, to 
abſtain from thoſe acts, which, as they 


begin in pain, muſt end in death. When 


we perſiſt in our ill intentions, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe tacit remonſtrances of na- 


ture and reaſon, we undergo the ſevereſt 


cenſure from our own > 
ſtand convicted within ourſelves, of ha- 
ving tranſgreſſed the law of our own na- 
ture, and of having rebelled againſt the 
Author of it. ws | 
This is a grievous diſeaſe, and there- 
fore we ſeek Bf means to pallate it. 
Sometimes, by racking the brain to in- 


This is indeed a miſerable 2 a 
moſt uncomfortable conſolation; for 2 
man to fit down in earneſt to deceive him- 


ſelf; to cheat himſelf of a hope which 


: 


every wiſe man in every age has endea- 


voured to reduce to certainty. | 
But, alas! he ſhall not be able to im- 
poſe upon his reaſon, by all his fophiſtry. 
For let us allow him, all that the boldeft 
libertine can demand, that all the argu- 
ments which have been offered in favour 
of a future ſtate, are founded in probabi- * 
lity only; let us allow him, that there has 


been no certain demonſtration of it. 


J am ſure there * been, there can be 


N 


none 
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none againſt it; and while there is but a 
bare probability for it, there always will 
be a rational ground for fear. He ſhall 
fear then what he does not believe ; nay 
his very fear ſhall make him believe, and 
his belief ſhall make him tremble. 

But he will ſay, perhaps, If there be a 
God, he muſt be infinitely I be- 
lieve he muſt; I allow he is; but his 


goodneſs leadeth to repentance. The pe- 


nitents are the objects of his mercy, the 
obſtinate of his juſtice. However, ſince 
he cannot eſcape his juſtice, he wy de- 
nd upon his mercy. Upon whole ? u 
% the 1 — of that God, whoſe 44 
rity he has deſpiſed, whoſe laws he has 
tranſgreſſed, whoſe name he has blaſ- 
phemed, and whoſe exiſtence he has en- 
deavoured to thruſt out of the univerſe. 
It is an uncertain and unſafe dependance. 
Can he, wwho is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, be ſo irreſolute in his purpoſes as 
not to puniſh it ? It can never be. 
But for any thing that we know (and 
by what has .been already obſerved, it 
| ſeems more than probable that) the fu- 
ture puniſhment of vice may be as natural 
a conſequence of its commiſſion, as any 
neceſſary effect of its cauſe ; and then we 
may conclude from what God does al- 
ready, what it is reaſonable to expect he 
will do hereafter. Does he interpoſe by 
a miracle to ſuppreſs the fever which you 
have brought_upon yourſelf by your folly ; 
or to ſupport the conſtitution which is de- 
- _ cayed by your intemperance ? 
If not, why ſhould it be imagined that 
he ſhall change the courſe of nature here- 
after, in favour of one who has already 
ſubverted it in oppoſition to him? | 
Theſe are broken reeds ; upon which, 
if a man lean, they ſhall pierce into his 
hand. 3 f 
Driven from theſe ſubterfuges, the ſin- 
ner is left naked and open to the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his guilt, and to the dread of 
its conſequences; the terrors of the Lord 
ſiet themſelves in array againſt him, and 
he ſees that it is as unavoidable as it is 


dreadful to fall into the hands of the 


living God. 

What ſhall he now do? whither ſhall 
he fly for ſaccour ? or where ſhall he ſeek 
for refuge ? Shall he go to his paſt life ? 
It reproaches him with his crimes. Shall 
he turn towards the future ? It threatens 
him with puniſhment, | 

He can find no joy, no pleaſing recol- 
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lection behind - no hope, no flattering ex. 
pectation before; he looks backward with 
remorſe, and fagyrard with confuſion 
Diſtraction preſſes him on one hand, and 
deſpair meets him on the other. 
is thoughts are like the troubled fia 
when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters ca uþ 
mire and dirt; his fleſh trembleth for fear of 
God, and he is afraid of his judgments, 
O confider this, ye that forget God, J be 
pluck you away, and there be none Io deliver 
you. Conſider in this your day the thing, 
that belong to your peace, before they are hid 
for ever from your eyes : which, that we 
may all do, God-of his infinite mercy 
N through the merits of Chriſt. To 
im be glory, &c. 


SERMON VL 


Reflexion on paſt Errors, the Ground 
of future Caution, 


PsALu CXiXx. 59, 60. 


I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
thy teftimonies ; I made haſte and delayed not 
to keep thy commandments. | 


Pu perſon who makes this declan- 
tion is David, that well-known king 
of Iſrael, whoſe eminent and illuſtrious 
virtues raiſed him to very high inſtances 
of God's diſtinguiſhed favour and friend- 
ſhip ; whoſe not leſs famous defe& from 
decency and humanity, in two glaring 
acts of ſenſuality and oppreſſion, had al- 
molt entirely excluded him in his weaker 
hours from thoſe glorious teſtimonies of 
Divine approbation which had ſo con- 
ſtantly attended his better life. The 
plalm from whence the words are en. 
tracted ſeems, from the whole tenor of 
it, to have been thrown together at the 
time when he was under the deepeſt con. 
viction of his folly, and the ſevereſt 
ſenſe of God's diſpleaſure. Remorſe for 
the conſciouſneſs of the foul facts; regret 
for the loſs of God's favour, augmented 
by the open reproaches of his enemies 
and the- not leſs galling, though more 
gentle, reproofs of his friends, are ei. 
prefſed throughout in the moſt affecting 
ſtrains of real penitence, The painful 
recollection of the, pleaſures he had long 
found in the paths of virtue, and in the 
conſciouſneſs of God's protection, embit- 
| tered now by the anguiſh he felt from 
contrary ourlpla and other 3 
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him break out into a ſtrong enco- 
—_ on the happineſs,of thoſe = had 


of religion and virtue ; into plain con- 
feſſions of his own * and ſhame; into 
moving relations o the undeſerved and 
implacable reſentments of his adverſaries; 
into warm repreſentations of his former 
integrity and zeal; and into repeated 
declarations of his fixed reſolution to re- 
gulate with more care his future con- 
duct. | 
The whole hymn ſeems to have been 
uttered .in that natural and agreeable 
confuſion, in which one may eaſily ſu 
poſe a mind ſenfible and honeſt in the 
main to have expreſſed itſelf, after the 
tumultuous ſallies of vicious paſſion had 
given it leave to open its eyes, and ſee 
the wretched exchange it had made, from 
the peace and complacency in its virtu- 
ous conduct, to the inſupportable com- 
punctions of vice, and the altered aſpect 
of a once friendly, now offended, God. 
„ Bleſſed,” . he, „are the unde» 
filed in the way, who walk in the law of 
the Lord. Bleſſed indeed (J once felt it 
with joy, with ſorrow I repeat it now) are 
they that keep his teſtimonies, and that 
ſeek him with their whole heart. Oh! 
that my ways were directed to 2 thy 
ſtatutes! then ſhould I not feel the ſhame 
which now oppreſſes me, when I had re- 
ſpect unto all thy commandments! My 
ſoul cleaveth unto the duſt, it melteth for 
heavineſs; it is continually in my hand; 
lam afflicted very much! I confeſs that, 
before thou didſt make me ſenſible of m 
folly in the mercy of thy judgments, I 
did go aſtray like a ſheep that is loſt. 
But though this be too true, yet againſt 
thee only have I ſinned, and done this 


have had me in deriſion; they have 
We forged a lie againſt me, though the truth 
vas enough for them to have ſaid; they 
Wy Have dealt perverſely with me without a 
cauſe ; my perſecutors and mine enemies 
are many in number, and their quality 
not inconſiderable, for princes have fat 
and ſpoke againſt me. But do thou con- 

uder mine affliction, and deliver me; 
plead my cauſe, and deliver me; for 1 


ong have f s 107 . 

th rom my infancy rejoiced in the way 
bit of thy teſtimonies, I have adhered to 
from them ; make me to go again in the quan 
ons, thy commandments, for therein have 


WW dclighted, and will delight: I will run 
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never deviated from their original ſtate 


evil in thy ſight :—nevertheleſs the proud 
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hot way when thou ſhalt enlarge my 
eart. ; 

* Though my ways have been ſuch ag 


were never agreeable in thy ſight, nor in- 


deed long ſo in my own : though I have 
been inadvertently ſurpriſed into evil, 
and have run thoſe lengths in it I never 
expected to have gone ; yet as ſoon as my 
awakening reaſon, would give me leave to 
reflect, as ſoon as I recovered power 


enough to think on my ways, I turned: 


immediately and without heſitation turn- 


ed my feet unto thy teſtimonies, — nay, 


with an eager and precipitant joy, I re- 
turned, I made haſte, and delayed not to 
keep thy commandments.” . 

Theſe were the reflections of that man 
after God's own heart, when he became 
ſenſible of the error of his ways, and 
diſcovered the folly and danger of his 
paſt tranſgreſſions, The falſe light of 
deluſive paſſion had drawn him inſenſi- 
bly from the paths of virtue; but the re- 
turning dawn of reaſon ſhewed him the 
miſery of purſuing thoſe crooked ways, 
and put him upon exerting all his en- 
deavours in order to recover his former 
courſe. : | 

The ways, therefore, on which he 
thought, were thoſe evil ways into which 
he had been hurried by the ftrength of 
paſſion ; on which he reflected ſo ſeriouſly 
and cloſely, as not only to convince him 
ſelf of the neceſſity of returning to a ſin- 
cere obedience, but of proceeding im- 
mediately to act in ſuch a manner as was 
naturally conſequent on ſuch a convic- 
tion. * | | 

So that my deſign, in this diſcourſe, 
is not to recommend and enforce that 
general duty of reflexion and conſidera- 
tion, which all men ſhould, and which 
all prudent and wiſe men do apply to the 
conduct of their lives, to guide their feet 
in the ways of virtue and happineſs ; but 
particularly to encourage and incite thoſe 
who have once deviated from the way of 
righteouſneſs, to endeavour their own re- 
covery, as David did; to make uſe of - 
thoſe painful ſenſations, which providen- 
tially follow the commiſſion of evil; to 
bring their. minds to ſuch a ſincere ab- 


horrence and deteſtation. of their vices, 
and to ſuch dreadful apprehenſions of 
their conſequences, as may carry them 
inſtantly back again to practiſe virtue, 
and fix them immoveably in the practice 


It 


of it. | 
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account is to be made; to what dangers 
we are likely to be expoſed, and how we 
may moſt probably conſult our ſafety, 
ſhould be the firſt ſuggeſtions of a mind 
- conſcious of its own Feedom, and appre- 
henſive of ſome future reckoning ; re- 
flexions, which if they were to begin 


there it is reaſonable to expect they 


ſhould, and be carried on with the differ- 
ent circumſtances of our being, would 
entirely, or in a great meaſure at leaſt, 
prevent that infinity of errors into which 
we ſee the deluded race of mortals per- 
petually falling, and make all thoſe efforts 
unneceſſary, which are now hardly ſuffi- 
cient to extricate them from their dan- 

If this were the caſe, happy would 

the condition of humanity ! the ve 

neceſſity of inſtruction would be ſuperſed- 
ed by the natural application of our fa- 
culties, and reformation itſelf become 
needleſs, when error ſhould be thus 
ſtifled in its birth. Happy indeed the 
man, who ſhould be thus early ſenſible 
of his ſituation and circumſtances, thus 
reſolute to purſue, thus uniform in attain- 
ing, the ends of both. But fince this is 
not generally, if ever, the caſe, in our 
preſent depraved and defecłive ſtate 
fince want of all, or of proper iuſtruction 
in ſome, and predominate paſſion over- 
bearing the influence of all information in 
others, preclade this heavenly ſcene ; ſince 
offences muſt and do come, I eſteem him 


not unfortunate who can make that uſe of 


. thoſe he has committed himſelf, to im- 

prove his future conduct ; who can draw 

| much good out of now unavoidable 
Evil, as to raiſe the foundation of his 

virtues upon the ſenſe of his failings, and 

convert the conviction of his follies to 

the 1— and advancement of real 
wiſdom. | 


I cannot, I think, be mifunderſtood to 
intimate; I would not be thought to ima- 
ine, that any ſincerity of repentance, 
— earty, how' inten 
comparable to a perfect and uniform in- 
tegrity 6f life, or that the moſt earneſt 
endeavour to rife” again can be equal to 
the merit of having never fallen, All 


ſoever, can be 


them more eminent examples of real vir- 
tue, than they might poffibly have been 
if they had never erred. 

This I take to have been the caſe of 
David, in the inſtance before us. 
His crimes were great indeed, and 
grievous, and ſtand recorded as laſting 
monuments of human infirmity, to lateſt 
ages: but, while we fix our attention 
on theſe glaring blemiſhes” of his moral 
character, Jet us not overlook his hearty, 
though not early conviction, his contri. 
tion, his diſquiet, his tears, his prayers, 
his vows, his reſolution to recover him- 
ſelf, and his actual recovery in ſuch a 
continued ſeries of unintermitting peni- 
tence and piety, as equal, in my opinion, 
if not exceed, the unmeaning innocence 
of many others; and I make this obſery. 
ation entirely for the ſake of. thoſe who 
may be apt lin humble minds are apt to 
do) to deſpond upon the recollection of 
their paſt miſcarriages, by ſhewing what 
excellent uſes may be made of them; 
checking at the ſame time the preſump- 
tion of others, by repreſenting, from the 
example before us, what inſtant, what ar- 
dent, what eminent efforts, muſt be made, 
if we hope to repair effectually thoſe run- 
ous breaches m our ſouls. 

The firſt thing then that muſt be done 
by him who is willing to make his pal 
tranſgreſſions the inſtrument of his future 
virtues, is, to think on his ways. This, 
in ſome meaſure, it will be impoſſible for 
him not to do. Though the violence and 
impetuoſity of paſſion may for a while 
ſuppreſs the voice of conſcience, it wil 
molt certainly find a time to ſpeak ; it 
will ſuggeſt to him the baſeneſs, the de. 
formity, the ingratitude, the folly and 
miſery of his proceedings, the poor de- 
ceit he has put upon himſelf, in bartering 
the ſolid ſatisfactions of conſcious inte- 
grity, the certain dependance upon God's 

vour, and the glorious profpe& of im- 


mortality; for deluſive dreams of fancicd 


pleaſure, ending or beginning rather u 
certain pains and fears, and a terrible cx 
pectation of future vengearice. ; 
This is the time for him to exert hit 

| ftrengthy 
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trength,.to let his reaſon gonſpire with 
thoſe inward admonitions of Providence, 
theſe gentle exhortatious of God's inform- 
ing ſpirit, till he conceives the ſtrongeſt 

e 
—— by ſeeing what he has already 
loſt, and what he muſt ſtill loſe by per- 
fiſting in them. Let him look back to 
the moſt ancient records of time, to con- 
vince himſelf in What manner God has 
univerſally dealt with the children of diſ- 
obedience; let him ſee numbers of an- 

elic natures, immaterial ſubſtances, high 

placed once in glory and pqwer, detruded 
ſince from their original ſtate of honour 
and happineſs . for their defection from 
duty, their deviation from truth and 
nates | 

Let him recolle& the fatal effects of 
one tranſgreſſion in the deluded parents of 
mankind, not more extenſive in its in- 
fluence than rigorous in its execution; 
the truth of which hiſtory we read but 
too ſenſibly written in our own wants and 
imperfections, in pain, and ſickneſs and 
death; in a clouded underftanding, a 
perverted will, impetuous paſſions, delu- 
live aſſeQtions terminating in the preva- 
lence of moral evil, and the dreadful ap- 
prehenſions of final retribution. 

Let him recall the many inſtances of 
men (ſome great and good ones too) who 
have undergone the ſevereſt chaſtiſements 
for caſual offences. Let him open the 
ancient volume where he will, he can 
hardly miſs ſome” inſtance of individuals 
puniſhed, of a people ſcourged, of king- 
doms ſubverted, or of the earth itſelf 
overwhelmed, for diſobedience. Or, if 
he will judge of the greatneſs of God's 
diſpleaſure againſt fin, by the only atone- 
ment he would accept for it, as the danger 
of the diſeaſe may be ſometimes collected 
from the violence of the remedy ; let 


love, exceeding ſorrowful even unto death, 


. praying in agony and ſweats like drops 
nd of blood—< that, if. it were poſſible, his 
le- Father would remit that part of his pu- 
ng niſnment, and let that bitter cup paſs 
3 from him ;*? let him hear him once more 
's 


expoſtulating moſt piteouſly on thecroſs— 
My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken 
me? What other more affecting inſtance 
would: he have to convince him, if this 
Fa 95 of God's invincible averſion to 


yl as no arguments affect us ſo 
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tion and abhorrence of his former 


him ſce the Son of God, the Son of his 


{trongly as thoſe which carry experience 
in their hands, let him turn his eyes in- 
ward, let him look within himſelf, let 
him ſee and feel the remorſe, the ans 
guiſh, the horror, the perturbation, the 
confuſed agitations of mind, which the 
commiſſion of wickedneſs has excited in 
him; what tortures does he not endures 
from apprehending the reſentment of that 
powe that formidable adverſary, who 
makes. the very heavens tremble at his 
look! What agony does he not ſuffer in 
feeling thoſe denunciations of Divine ven- 
eance in part already . fulfilled, and 
ding their entire completion heres 
after, that God ſbould rain ſnares, fire and 
brimſtone, upon the bead of finners, that 
brimſtone with tempeſtuous winds ſhall bs 
the portion of their cup. 1 0 ; 
From hence let him draw conviction of 
the folly and miſery, as well as deform- 
ity and ingratitude, of his ways. From 
hence let him take ſuch frightful pictures 
of fin, as may effectually deter him from 
any farther commerce with it. Let him 
impreſs ſuch horrid images of it upon his 
mind, as may make him fly from it, as 
from the face of a ſerpent ; as may 


urge him inſtantly to make haſte and 


not delay to keep God's righteous judg- 
ments. | | "4 


Nature itſelf, the great work of God; | 


ever intent upon the preſervation of ther 


children, has imprefled upon the minds 

of all, even of brutes and infants, a de- 
fire of avoiding whatever objects may at 
any time have proved frightful and in- 
jurious to them. Will the deer return 
to the toils from which ſhe has juſt eſ- 
caped? Will the fmpleſt child be per- 
ſuaded to touch the firebrand which hag 

once given it pain? Who would you the 
advances of a peſtilence, or ſtand uncon- 
cerned while the earth was opening its 
mouth to ſwallow him up? Nor will any 
man, who has once formed to himſelf a 
juſt idea of the infectious nature and per- 
nicious effects of ſin, allow himſelf to 
ſtand expoſed one moment to the miſerable 
conſequences. f 
If he would convert his reflexions upon 
his paſt fins, to any good influence upon 
his future life, he muſt repreſent to him- 
ſelf again and again the neceſſity of in- 
ſtant virtue, and the weakneſs of thoſe 
leas which make for the delay of it. 
Does he not know that without holineſs 
no man {hall ſee the Lord? that real yire 
Yy 3 tue 
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tue and obedience art the indiſpenſable 
mercy ? Has he 
conſidered how man ſhons and incli- 
nations are to be reſtrained or ſnbdued ? 
How. many better diſpoſitions to be ac- 

uired or cultivated ? H 
the extent of life, and proportioned his 
work to his time? And does he find fo 
little to be done, as will allow him to trifle 
away any of that time that is allotted 
for the doing of it? Is virtue a flower of 
ſo common and ſo ſpontaneous a growth, 
as requires no care to cultivate ? Or is 
vice a weed ſo unprolific and fo weakly 
rooted, as may be plucked up in a mo- 
ment, and ſpring up no more? Is the 
great adverſary of mankind to be con- 
quered without a ſtruggle ? or the aſſiſt- 
ance of God's good Spirit to be obtained 
without a prayer ? bs eternal miſery. to 
be avoided by a wiſh, and immortal hap- 
pineſs to be attained at pleaſure ? 

Let him that has tried, anſwer—for he 
that fancies this, knows nothing of it. 
But he is ſenſible, ſuppoſe, of the ne- 
ceſſity of reformation, and will certainly 
ſet himſelf to that great buſineſs in earneſt 
at the firſt convenient time; but not to- 
day. 
But what is the difference of any time 
that is future from that which is now pre- 
ſent? barely that it is uncertain, and 
that, if it ever happens, ſo much more of 
life is over without beginning the work 
—two very unlucky circumſtances to 
make it preferable to the preſent | 

It is moſt evident, that there muſt he a 
beginning to reform, which the longer it 

s. the work will be increaſed, 
the inclination to ſet about it, and the 
ability to perform it, be diminiſhed. Is 
it reaſonable to imagine that the difficulty 
of to-day will be e to-morrow ? 
Will cuſtom, that adds ſtrength to all 
things, diminiſh the force of inclination 
and paſſion? and will delaying to at- 
tempt our reformation, make it more eaſy 
for us to reform? Will the burthen, 
which we now think too heavy to bear, 
become more tolerable by adding to its 
weight ? 

' Beſide, the firſt years of our life are 
generally the beſt ; the ſucceeding ones 
bring their buſineſs with them. If in the 
ſtrength and vigour of youth we find our- 
ſelves unapt to perform this buſineſs, can 
we hope to find ourſelves more inclined 


or more able to perform it in the infirmi- 


as he conſidered 
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ties of our waſling age; an age wh 
cares find it full N i _ 
we may have trouble enough, even in ſu 
porting life, without the additional trq. 
ble of reforming it ? Nor can we depend 
at all upon this ſcanty and ineffe&ua] op- 
portunity; even upon a ſuppoſition that 
nature ſhould continue its courſe, ang 
that Providence ſhould not cut us off ju. 
dicially from arriving at it! He that 
builds upon the uſe of any future day, 
eſpecially of any diſtant one, muſt have 
entirely forgot that there are any diſeaſes 
in nature which may diſable his body, any 
violent ſhocks which may diſorder the fa. 
culties of his mind ; has forgot that there 
are ſuch things as fevers, and pallies, 
and apoplexies, in the world; has forgot 
that he has no ſecurity for any moment 
of his life. Of the thouſands that died 
yeſterday, why does he fancy that many 
were not flouriſhing in youth and ſtrength 
like him; perhaps, like him too, re- 
„ to reform to-morrow ? He muſt 
have forgot too, which ought molt to be 
remembered, that it 1s by God's favour 
only that he can be enabled to do to- 
morrow what he is unwilling to attempt 
to-day. And why ſhould he imagine 
that God, whoſe aſſiſtance he has ſo often 
refuſed, when it was offered, may not in 
his turn refuſe it too when it is wanted? 
I will not allow myſelf to determine what 
God will do in caſes like this; but ! 
think one inſpired by him makes him de- 
clare himſelf to this purpoſe — Becauſe 1 
have called, and ye refuſed, I have ſtretched 
out my hand, and no man regarded, but ye 
have ſet at nought all my counſel, and 
would none of my reproof ; I will alſo laugh 
at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
cometh; when your fear cometh as a deſo- 
lation, and your deſtruction as a whirlwind. 
When diflreſs and anguiſh cometh upon you, 
then ſhall they call upon me, but I vill not 
anſwer ; they ſhall ſeek me early, but they 
ſhall not find me. 

Theſe are the reaſons, the motives ra- 
ther, which have induced men from time 
to time to delay that bufineſs which can 
never be begun too ſoon. Theſe are the 
rocks that muſt, be avoided by him who 
would profit from his own * 
Say not, I have finned, and what harm 
hath happened unto me ? for though the 
Lord is long-ſuffering, he will in no wiſe 
let thee go. Concerning propitiation, 
be not without fear ta add fin to fin; * 

a 
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ſay not, his mercy is great, he will be pa- 
cifled for the multitude of fins ; for mercy 
and wrath come from him, and his indig- 
nation reſteth upon ſinners. 
tarryin 


not 0 


in thy ſecurity ſhalt thou be deſtroyed, and 


b. in the day of vengeance. 


tions, will he make, whoſe face is cover- 
ed with ſhame at the recollection of his 
offences. When he conſiders how far he 
is gone out of the way, he will make the 
more inſtant haſte to return, He ſhall be 
earried to greater degrees of virtue, by 
the v 2 vo with which he fell from 
it ; oo over his early and hearty repent- 
ance, there ſhall be more joy in heaven than 
over many others who need no vepentance. 


SERMON VII. | 
True Notion of Chriſtian Liberty. 


Joux, viii. 32. 


Ye ſhall know the truth, and the truth ſhall make 
you free. 


HE words are part of a converſation 
between our bleſſed Saviour and the 
Jews, who were aſſembled in the temple 
at Jeruſalem. | 

After he had diſcourſed with them ſome 
time, having anſwered their repeated 
queſtions, and filenced all the ſcruples 
they had raiſed concerning his public 
character, and the evidence of his miſſion 
from God, many of them ſeem inclined 
to aſſent to his diſcourſe ; to thoſe there- 
fore he addreſſes himſelf directly, and 
tells them, That if they did but perſiſt in 
their adherence to thoſe dofrines, of whoſe 
evidence and importance they were now in 
a great meaſure convinced, they ſhould be 
his diſciples indeed; and they ſhould knoxv 
h 5 truth, and the truth ſhould make them 

ree, | F 

The Jews, who, notwithſtanding their 
particular relation to God, ſeem to have 
had no very perfect idea of his diſpenſa- 
tions, miſtook the matter; and conceiv- 
ing him to ſpeak of national and civil 
liberty, began to wonder how he could 
flatter them with the hope of freedom, 
who did not allow that they had ever yet 
been ſlaxes. This error of. theirs oblig- 


Make no 


ar other reaſonings, far other reſolu- 


law, That the 


* 
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ed him, in his reply, to explain himſelf 
farther : You miſa ehend me quite, ſays 
he; the liberty I propoſe to you is ſomething 
very 
you may fancy” your- 


enſe, you are far from bein 


word : for whoever committeth fin, is the 


ſervant of fin ; it is certain from reaſon 


and experiente, that every finner is a 
Co Fi: 
The oppoſition between the ſon and the 


ſervant, in the pars whe verſe, is an in- 
timation from a principle of their own 


temporary and umperfe& economy ; the 
Chriſtian perfect and eternal; that the 
law given by Moſes was the ſtrength of 


ſin; but that grace and truth, which 
give us the victory over it, were introdu- 


ced by Jeſus Chriſt ;?? he concludes, 
you ſhall be free indeed. | 

hus much I thought neceffary, to 
ſhew the occaſionand ſcope of the paſſage, 
from its connexion with the context. I 
ſhall make no farther preface; only ob- 
ſerve to you, that I think myſelf at liber- 
ty to recede from the limitation of the 
words, as they are in this caſe originally 
applied, and therefore are indeed proper- 
ly and peculiarly applicable to the Jews, 
and ſhall conſider them in their univerſal 
extent. 


The buſineſs of this diſcourſe therefore 


is, to evince the certainty in general of 
what is here aſſerted, that whoever con- 
tinues in the word of ( 
true diſciple of him, ſhall know the truth, 
and the truth ſhall make him free. We 
ſhall be better able to judge how far con- 
tinuing in the word of Chriſt may lead a 
man into the diſcovery of the truth, 
and how far the knowledge of the truth is 
conducive to human liberty, when we 
have conſidered, . 

Firſt, What is meant by continuing in 
the word. a 

Secondly, What is comprehended 
under this expreſſion, of knowing th 
truth.” ; y 

And, thirdly, Wherein true liberty 
conſiſts, or in what ſenſe the knowledge 
of the truth may be ſaid to make a man 
ee. 

We need but caſt our eyes a little back 
ward on the circumſtances which intro- 
duce the words I have choſen for the 

Yy4 ſubject 


different from your conception it? 
to turn unto the Lord, and put and how free ſoever 
from day to day; for ſuddenly ſelves in one 
ſhall the wrath of the Lord come forth, and ſo in another and better meaning of . 


oſaic inftitution was a 


therefore, if the Son ſhall make you free, 


Chriſt, and is a 


— 
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ſubje& of this inquiry, to inform ourſelves 

rticularly what is meant by continuing 
in the word of Chrift. He had been de- 
_ claring expreſsly to the Jews, “That he 
was ſent as a light into the world, for the 
information and improvement of men 


that the Father by whom he was ſent, had 


timfelf given an evidence and ſanction to 
the truth of his aſſertion, which did not 
reſt upon itsown authority, by committing 
the exertion of an ; and inimit- 


able power into his hands; that they 


were inexcuſable, therefore, in ſhutting 


their eyes againſt ſo clear a manifeſtation 
of the Deity, and would inevitably ex- 
clude themſelves from the hope of that 
mercy which was offered by him, unleſs 
they could incline their ſtubbora hearts 
to a belief and truſt in him who offered 
it. What is it then, ſay they, that you 
would have us beheve concerning you ? 
"The very thing, ſays he, that I declared 
to you from the firſt, that I am com- 
miſſioned from the Father of truth to 
guide you into all truth. This which at 
preſent gains but ſmall credit amongſt 
you, the. crucifixion which is ready to 
overtake me, and the amazing events 
which I tell you before will certainly at- 
tend it, ſhall put beyond doubt, and give 
ou a full, though late, conviction, that I 
3 not aſſumed a fictitious character, 
but am in fact what TI have all along pre- 
tended to be, the anointed, the Saviour, 
the Son of the living God.” 

Upon this the hiſtorian informs us, 
& "That many aſſented to his declaration; 
and upon their aſſent he aſſures them, 

that f they continue in his word, i. e. in 
the belief of-that important revelation he 
had now made, they ſhould be true diſ- 
ciples of him, and ſhould know the truth, 
and the truth ſhould make them free.“ 

It is evident, then, that by continuing 
in the word of Chriſt, is meant, an ad- 
herence to that profeſſion to which they 
had before aſſented; that Chriſt Jefus 
came into the world for the inſtruction 
and reformation of men; that he was 
ordained by the Father of lights to deli- 
ver certain truths on earth, which had 
been hitherto unknown, or imperfectly 
retained z. and, conſequently, that what- 
ever he delivered was true, Let us ſee, 


Secondly, What is comprehended in 


the knowledge of the truth, and ſeek an 
anſwer to that queſtion, What is truth? a 


queſtion that was once left undecided by 


him who was the truth itſelf. The worg 
is made uſe of in different parts of the 
holy writings, to ſignify very different 
things. I ſhall only take notice of ſome 
ſenſes it bears, when it is conſidered with 
regard to the reyelation of Chriſt. Some. 
times I think it is intended to expreſs ng 
more than the bare truth of this aſſertion, 
That Jeſus is the Chriſt.” A ſenſe 
too reſtrained to be admitted in this place, 
becauſe the previous confideration of con- 
tinuing in the word muſt at leaſt contain 
thus much, and the diſcovery of the truth 
is here ſuppoſed to be an advantage con- 
ſequential to ſuch a perſeverance. 
Sometimes it is expreſſive of Chriſtia. 
nity, as oppoſed to Judaiſm ; by which it 
was delineated and figuratively repreſent. 
ed, and to whych it ſtands in no nearer 
reſpect; than the real perſon of a man 
does to his repreſentation. This ſenſe 
will certainly anſwer in this circumſtance 
with reſpect to the people to whom it was 
addreſſed ; but the word truth will bear a 
more extended one, and is at other times 
oppoſed to all falſe ſyſtems of worſhip and 
manners, and all erroneous methods of re- 
conciling ourſelvesto God. Inowlook upon 
it in this more extenſive notion of it; and 


in this view, the truth muſt conſiſt in a 


real repreſentation of thoſe objects with 
which the religion, the virtue, and the 
happineſs of men is in any evident degree 
connected. Under the knowledge of the 
truth therefore muſt be comprehended a 
proper conception of thoſe objects which 
ſtand in any viſible relation to, or con- 
nexion with, our happineſs. 
The definition of liberty is the third 
and laſt thing I propoſed, in order to 
form a diſtinct judgment of the real 
import of the paſſage. This likewiſe will 
admit of different explications, as it 18 
applied by the ſacred writers; in its ap- 
1 to the Jews who became pro- 
elytes to Chriſtianity, it ſometimes im- 
plies no more than a freedom from that 
hard ſubjection to ordinances not neceſſa- 
ry in themſelves, which was a yoke too 
uneaſy for them or their fathers to bear. 
When it is directed to the converts from 
paganiſm, it ſtretches its comprehenſion 
to an exemption from all thoſe doubts 
and uncertainties which are apt to perplex 
the underſtanding, and from thoſe impe- 
tuous paſſions and deluſive affections 
which are ſure to confine or obſtruct the 


operations of the will. In this laſt ſenſe, 
f as 
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fage will allow it, I chooſe now 
em it; and when I come to 
conſider it as reſulting from the know- 
ledge of the truth, would have it under- 
ſtood to ſignify, the free exertion and 
exerciſe of all the powers of the human 
ſoul, not miſguided by prejudice, nor 
diſturbed by paſſion. | 

Having now explained the terms and 
determined their ſenſe, the queſtions that 
lie between us are, 

Firſt, How far the belief that Chriſt 
was ſent from God, and a dependance on 
his veracity, will help us to a real repre- 
ſentation of the nature of thoſe objects 
which ſtand in any apparent reſpect to 
our action and happineſs ? 

Secondly, How'far the proper concep- 
tion of thoſe objects which do ſtand in any 
viſible regard to our action and happineſs, 
may conduce to the free exertion and 
exerciſe of all the powers of the human 
ſoul ? | 

Firſt, I ſhall inquire how far the belief 
that Chriſt was ſent from God, and a de- 
pendance on his veracity, will help us to 
a real repreſentation of the nature of 
thoſe objects which ſtand in any apparent 
reſpe& to our action and happineſs. 

And to this I ſhall anſwer, as the great 
Apoſtle did upon another occaſion, 
„ much, every way ;” chiefly, that unto 
thoſe who depend upon the authority of 
Chriſt are committed the oracles of God, 
thoſe uncorrupted fountains of perpetual 
truth, thoſe overflowings of Divine fa- 
vour towards the children of men; in 
which every thing that relates to our 
duty, or to our intereſts, is written in 
ſuch fair and legible characters, that he 
who runs may read. 

From hence we draw thoſe important 
diſcoveries of the Divine nature which 
were unknown to men, till that beloved 
Son who was in the boſom of the Father, 
and to whom only they were known, was 
pleaſed to reveal them. | . 

Here we learn to admire and adore 


that happy and only Potentate, that Lord 


of all dominion, who alone poſſeſſes im- 
mortality; who inhabits inacceſſible light, 


undiſcerned, indiſcernible, by men; who, 


though far removed from us in his eſſence, 
does by his influence ſurround us all; in 
whom we live, and move, and have our 
being: not indolent and inactive to neg- 
lect, not malicious and revengeful to 
perple x, the concerns of his creation, he 
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extends his providential care even beneath | 


the minuteſt, affairs of mankind, to the 


ſeemingly leſs important actions of the 
ſenſible and inanimate world; that the 
lilies -of the field owe their little hon 

to his forming hand ; that the fall of the 
meaneſt ſparrow is not diſregarded by his 
obſerving eye; and that in his book, not 
only the lives of men, but the very hairs 
of their heads, are numbered. | 
That this paternal affection is not con- 
fined to any one ſect or nation, but diffu- 
ſed in one common care over all the ſons 
of men. That in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteouſneſs 
may be accepted of him. That, in com- 
paſſion to the miſeries of humanity, in the 
courſe of his inexplicable providence, he 
had, from the firſt ſtain of evil, from the 
original defect and corruption of our 
nature, prepared an antidote, which he 


did at different times, and in different 


methods, intimate to our fathers by the 


prophets; and has now in this laſt diſpenſa» 


tion more fully declared to us by his Song 
whom he hath appointed to be our advo- 
cate and interceſſor, as well as our judge; 
a judge the more ready to — 
thoſe infirmities to which he had been 
ſubject himſelf. 

Nay, ſo entirely defirous is this Father 
of mercies, this God of all conſolation, 
that all men ſhould come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and attain the poſſeſſion 
of eternal happineſs, that he does here 
promiſe moſt expreſsly to ſend his Holy 
Spirit to aſſiſt our endeavours to attain it. 
For the Saviour has informed us, that the 
Father himſelf will not diſdain to be vir- 
tually (if not perſonally) united to the 
man of an upright heart; to come unto 
him, and make his abode with him. 

This is the deſcription, theſe the truths, 
recorded in the holy volume, concern- 
ing that high and mighty One, who in- 
habiteth eternity, on whom our happineſs 
depends. 

Let us ſee now what account it gives us 
of that happineſs itſelf ; how widely differ- 
ent from the received opinions of it! 
We uſvally flatter ourſelves with the 
hope of ſecuring it, by the accumulation 
of wealth, the acquiſition of fame, the in- 
creaſe of knowledge, or the enjoyments 
of ſenſe. heck 

If we conſult the Divine oracles 1 
each of theſe heads, we ſhall find them 


all exactly weighed and found light in the 
balance 
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balance of the ſanctuary. We are there 
adviſed, if not commanded, to lay up for 
ourſelves treaſures, not on earth, where 
moths and ruſt corrupt, and where thieves 
| Break through and fleal, but to amaſs a 


better treaſure in another place, which 
can neither be corrupted by time, nor de- 


ſtroyed by violence. We are there not 


encouraged, if not forbid, to buoy our- 
felves up upon that empty praiſe of men, 
which is often ill-grounded, and ſeldom 
wing) which Tacs the baſeſt actions, 
and the worft of men, while it leaves the 
beſt in obſcurity or diſgrace, which extols 
a Herod into a god, and calls the Saviour 
of the world a 3 and a devil. 
Knowledge, indeed, ſhould feem to 
have a fairer pretence for happineſs than 
either wealth or fame ; but, unleſs it be 
founded upon its proper objects, it is as 
unſatisfactory as either. The idle ſtudies, 
the empty learnipg, the vain diſtinctions 
of philoſophy, falſely ſo called, are rather 
wanderings of our imagination, than 
the improvement of our underſtanding ; 
and however the minds of ſpeculative men 
may be puffed up with this fort of know- 
ledge, they know nothing yet asthey ought 
to know, When they have attained to 
the utmoſt pitch of this world's wiſdom, 
the Apoſtle will tell them, it is but fooliſb- 
weſs with God. | 
- And if neither riches, nor konour, nor 
ſcience, can entirely conſtitute human 


happineſs, much leſs is it to be expected 


from the more irrational, and leſs laſting 


ſures of ſenſe, which, however attract- 
ing they may ſeem in their firſt allure- 
ments, ſhall in the end bite like a ſerpent, 
and ſting like an adder. | 
And, if we'give credit to theſe uner- 
ring guides, our fears will appear to be 
as unreaſonable as our defires. Our ap- 


Waco y of evil are ſo ſtrong, that we 


equently ſuffer it before it happens; nay, 


ſometimes that which never does happen. 


Our very fear of miſery creates the pain 
which never could have exiſted otherwiſe ; 
and we endure a more violent ſenſation 
from the idea, than we could poſſibly 
have ſuffered from the event. But he 
evho was a man of # par and acquainted 
with grief, will tell us (what we ſhould be 
inclined to think a paradox), that theſe 
bight and momentary afflitions will work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
eveight of glory. That whom the Lord 
loveth he chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every 
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calls affliction, t | 
ed as an inſtance of Divine affection, the 


Se. X 
ſon whom he _—— What the world 


erefore, is to he conſider. 


kind ſeverity of an indulgent parent, ang 
the loving correction which may make ug 
great. 

But the moſt epidemical, as well as the 
ſtrongeſt of all our fears, is that of death, 
a fear which keeps the generality of men 
all their lives ſubject to bondage. Will 
not the ſure and certain hope of a reſur. 
rection to immortahty pull off this dread. 
ful maſk ? We are convinced from hence, 
that the only ſting of this terrible adver. 
fary is fin, and ought to be thankful to 
that God who hath given us the viftory 
over it through Feſus Chrift our Lord; | 
that to dir, to us it gain and this ſeeming 
concluſion of our exiſtence is more pro- 
perly to be conſidered as the beginning 
of another and better life, in which, 
though indignation and wrath, tribulation 


and anguiſh, will be the inevitable lot of 


every ſoul that doeth evil, yet glory, and 
honour, and never-ending peace, will be 


the certain reward of every man who 


worketh good. 

Secondly, This leads us to conſider 
how far the proper conception of thoſe 
objects, which ſtand in any apparent re- 
ſpect to our action and happineſs, may 
conduce to the free exertion and exerciſe 
of all the powers of the human ſoul. 

From every one of theſe truths, pur- 
ſued through their natural conſequences, 
the mind of man may draw conſtant and 
freſh ſupplies towards eftabliſhing its per- 
fect freedom. | 

This amiable repreſentation of the 
Deity, conſidered in the endearing re- 
lations of the father and friend of men, 
fets us inſtantly at liberty from thoſe 
frightful apprehenſions by which ſuper- 
ſtition had fo far enſlaved the heathen 
world, as to lay them under the cruel ne- 
eeſſity of offering up their ſons and daugh- 
ters to devils; while it encourages us ta 
ferve that God who hath delivered us 


from our enemies without fear, in holinels 


and righteouſneſsbefore him all the days of 


our life ; freeing us at the ſame time from 
the uncomfortable ſituation of atheiſtical 
men, who, while they fancy themſelves 
free under the unknown direction of ſome 
fixed fate, or fickle chance, ſpeak indeed 
great ſwelling words of vanity, and flat- 


ter theirfollowers with the wt of liberty, 


but are themſelves the ſlaves o Saupe 
a ti 
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Still ter degrees of confidence ma 
we 2 the profoctt of being nal. 
ly judged by one, who, having been tried 
in all the various circumſtances of huma- 
nity, will be moſt ready to afford com- 
fon to men when they ſhall want it 
molt ; a conſideration which ſoftens the 
aſpect of the king of terrors, and blunts 
the points of all the darts of death. 

But the moſt glorious hope ariſes from 
that promiſe, indiſputable / as to its ac- 
compliſhment, though inexplicable as to 
its manner, that the pure Spirit of God 
ſhall vouchſafe to reſide in our hearts 
before him every paſſion ſhall fall down, 
as the idol of Paleſtine once before the 
ark of the Lord ; for where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there muſt be liberty. He 
ſaall convince us of the miſery of all ſelfiſh 


c 


. 


> views, and ſhall lead us through all the 
b, perplexities of deſire and fear, through 


the reſtraints of ill-will, of ambition, of 
avarice, and ungoverned appetite, into 
the glorious liberty of the ſons of God. 
Theſe are the tyrants, this the flavery 
under which we groan, which chain down 
the aſpiring faculties of the ſou), which 


ler faſten it to this ſpot of earth, and hinder 
oſs us from treading thoſe paths of peace to 
re. which celeſtial wiſdom would invite our 


ſteps. 

Is that man free, rather is he not the 
worlt of ſlaves, who lives in fear of what 
may happen this moment; or who en- 


ces, courages a deſire which may never be 
and accompliſhed ? He, and he only, is trul 
per. free, whoſe happineſs reſts upon himſelf, 


who dreads nothing but the diſpleaſure of 
his Maker, whoſe chief wiſh is to be ap- 
proved by him. 

We boaſt of our national freedom, and 
pleaſe ourſelves with fancying that all the 
world beſide are ſlaves. | 


1per- What is this 

then boaſted freedom? The ſecurity of proper- 

] ne- ty and perſon. I allow it to be a bleſſ- 

ugh- ing; but is the tranquillity of our mind 

ne tl comprehended in that charter? No; 

d us we ſuffer that to lie at the mercy of 
lineſs every invader. A thouſand uſurpers are 
xys of exerciling a ſucceſſive tyranny over that 

from better part, depriving us of that deareſt 
iſtical of all poſſeſſions, the calm poſſeſſion of 
ſelves our ſouls. | 

ſome What tyrant can put us upon ſo violent 

ndeed a rack as envy does? What inquiſition, 

4 flat- with all its tortures, can exceed the agony 

bertys of a -revengeful heart? What priſon 15 

pti ; loſe and fo uncomfortable- as that in 


3 
which avarice pens us up? Will ambition 
allow us to ſleep ; or unreſtrained will to 
think ? and does not the fear of death 
keep us in the moſt wretched captivity all 
our life ? "1 / 

But an attention to the precepts and an 
imitation of the conduct of Chriſt ſhall. . 
change this painful ſcene! We ſhall ſee 
the envious man pleaſed with the new fen- 
ſation of good-will to men; the avari- 
cious wondering at the unuſual pleaſure of 
his enlarged heart ; the reſentful amazed 
at his own gentle diſpoſition 3 the ambi- 
tious happy 1n retired content ; the turbu- 
lent ſallies of unguided paſſion ſubſiding 
into the more calm and laſting enjoyment 
of reaſon and virtue; and the fear of 
diſſolution converted into the cheerful 
hope of immortal life: this is the liberty 
ja oe Chriſt ſhall make us free. 

But can there be no liberty (we ſhall be 


apt to aſk) while any paſſion remains? Is 


life to be ſo ſevere, ſo continued a leſſon 
of mortification, as to be thought a 
ſlavery, till we have extirpated all defire ? 
Is God ſo auſtere a maſter, to have placed 
us in the midſt of this delightful garden, 
and forbid us to taſte the fruit of «vp 
tree? or to have ſurrounded us with 
danger, and not permitted us to be 
afraid? Are we ſent into the world to de- 
ſpiſe it ; to renounce all its advantages, 
all its honours ? And were they made ſo 
agreeable to our inclinations, nor 4 to make 
it more difficult for us to reje& them? 
I ſay not ſo; nor does holy Scripture, 
fo far as I underſtand it, ſay any ſuch 
thing. We are allowed to taſte, but not 
to ſurfeit. The exertion of all our 
powers is a duty ſo evidently incumbent 
upon us, that we ſhould loſe the end of 
life without it. It is, when unreſtrained, 
the very liberty after which we are in- 
quiring. The paſſions are no farther to 
be ſuppreſſed than as they: reſtrain thoſe 
powers; and the due exertion of them 
does naturally lead us to the eſteem of 
men, and to the real enjoyment of life. 
Chriſtianity does not tantalize us with the 
lories of the world. The flavery con- 
Fits in purſuing them too eagerly, in 
being impatient at the diſappointment, 
or inſolent in the ſucceſs, To raiſe our- 
ſelves to a ſtill greater ability of doing 
good, is a Jaudable ambition; to have 
our minds prepared to do ſo, is liberty. 
O Liberty! fair child of truth! ne- 
ceſſary reſult of Divine influence _ 
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ful parent of eternal peace! thou raiſeit 


the mind above the tyranny of abje& paſ- 
fion ; not diſſolved. in the blandiſhments of 


better fortune, not terrified with the 
frowns of worſe ; capable of enjoying the 
bleſſings of one, incapable of ſuffering the 
injuries of the other ; fixed on the im- 
moveable foundation of real virtue ; un- 
alterable by any variety of accidental cir- 
enmftance ; ftranger to all ſelfiſh views 
thou extendeſt thy generous affection 
through all the charities of each relation ; 
enlarging thy own happineſs in the un- 
bounded wiſh for that of others : by thee, 
the good man, patriarch, prophet, apoſtle, 


martyr, is taught to triumph over poverty, 


over calumny, over tortures and death; 
thou leadeſt him by the hand in humble 
confidence through the perplexities of this 
earthly labyrinth ; ſafe under thy conduct, 
he knows no fear but infamy, and his 


ruling hope is immortality. 


SERMON VIII. 
Prayer an Antidote againſt Tempt- 


ation. 


Marr. vi. 13. 
Lead us not into temptation. 


Wrorrrr reflects ſeriouſly upon the 
number, the variety, and the vio- 
tence of the temptations which ſurround 
us, with the additional force they acquire 
from the depravity of many, the inatten- 
tion of moſt, and the infirmity of all; the 


ttle ability we have, and the leſs incli- 


nation, to overcome them; the deceit- 


fulneſs of fin itſelf, and our own propen- 
fity to aſſiſt the deceit : whoever, I ſay, 
conſiders this with ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
tion, proportionable to the evidence and 
importance of the truth, will find but too 
great reaſon to addreſs himſelf frequently 


and fervently to the throne of grace, that 


it would pleaſe God not to lead him into 
temptation. i 
For though it be moſt true, as the 
Scripture aſſures us, that God doth not 
tempt any man; that is, that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of a wiſe and 
ood God, to lay ſnares and ſtumbling- 
locks in the way of his creatures, to . 
vert them from the paths of virtue, or to 
ſeduce them into the road of folly and 
vice; yet it is as certain from experience, 


1 


1 
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that temptations muſt, and do come, that 


there are ſome temptations which are 


common to men; temptations to which 


all mankind are more or leſs ſubject, in. 
tended, indeed, not to delude them from 
their duty, but to confirm them in it. 
And though it be adviſed as matter of 
Chriſtian 1 by one Apoſtle, 
count it all joy when we fall ito various 
temptations ; yet it is allowed by another, 
as a natural effect of human infirmity, to 
be in heavineſs on the ſame account. And 
notwithſtanding that both theſe Apoſtles 
are agreed in the excellent uſe we ma 
make of temptations, when conſidered as 
opportunities of eſtabliſhing our faith, yet 
neither of them ſeem to have been inſen- 
ſible of the danger and hazard that muſt 
neceſſarily attend them, when conſidered 
as trials of it. 

It was undoubtedly this conſideration 
that induced the innocent and holy Jeſus 
(who was in every circumſtance tempted 
es we are), who could not therefore be 
ignorant of the danger, though he over- 
came the power of the temptation, to 
preſcribe it as a ſubject of uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary prayer to God, that he would not 
lead us into temptation. 

Indeed every object and every circum- 
ſtance of life may ſead us into temptation, 
Our happineſs, as well as our miſery, may 
conſpire to tempt us. The bleſſings of 
Heaven lift us up to preſumption ; the 
judgments fink us down to deſpair. The 
molt agreeable appearances are apt to at- 
fect us too ſtrongly one way; the moſt 
difagreeable another. Riches are the pa- 
rents of pride and luxury; poverty of 
meanneſs and rapine. Power 1s allicd to 
inſolence and contempt ; the want of it 
to ſlavery and envy. Company inclines 
us to levity ; ſolitude to moroſeneſs. Our 
friendſhips draw us inſenſibly to hate 
thoſe who hate our friends; and our 
averſions hurry us into the ſtricteſt alliance 
with thoſe who have no other recom- 
mendation, but their hatred of the people 
that we diſlike. Our very tables may be 
a ſnare to us; the liquor which refreſhes 
us in one degree, is converted into poiſon - 
in another; and the food which ſhould 
have been for our health, becomes too 
often an occaſion of falling. Nay, we 
are ſometimes led into temptation by en- 
deavouring to avoid it; and rebound with 
ſuch violence from one vice, that we are 
carried quite backward into the oppoſite 

extreme. 
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Serm. VIII. 

ome. A man may become an infidel 
to avoid the imputation of credulity ; and 
the abhorrence of avarice has made many 


a 


prodiga | 4 8 
But, beſides theſe natural inducements 
to evil, there is one more, which gives 
weight and force to all the reſt; the great 
. 8 of fraud, the father of lies, the 
tempter, the deceiver, the devil. He 
ſpreads his nets ſo artfully, that we are 
ſt bound while we fancy ourſelves free, 
and entangle ourſelves more by ſtruggling 
to be looſe. He adapts his alluring baits 
to the taſte of the palate he intends to de- 
ceive: to the covetous he preſents moun- 
tains of gold, to the ambitious crowns of 
honour; he entertains the voluptuous with 
proſpects of pleaſure, the indolent and in- 
active with dreams of eaſe. He tranſ- 
forms himſelf into every ſhape ; and aſ- 
ſumes any character which may belt ſerve 
his dark deſigns. The craft of the ſer- 
nt ſhall put on the innocence of the 
ove, He can clothe himſelf in the garb 
of an angel of light, when the wid of 
virtue may contribute to extend the do- 
minion of vice. He takes the fame me- 
thod to damn men's ſouls, that the great 
Apoſtle did to fave them. To the Jews 
he becomes a Jew, that he may deceive 
the Jews ; to them that are without law, 
as without law, that he may delude thoſe 
that are without law; to the weak, he 
becomes as weak, that he may overcome 
the weak. In ſhort, he row Be himſelf 
all things to all men, that by any means 
he _ be able to deſtroy ſome. 
So ſtrongly attacked from without, and 
ſo weakly guarded within, we muſt ſeek 
for ſuperior aſſiſtance, or inevitably fall 
into the hand of the enemy. In this moſt 
dangerous ſituation, we may apply almoſt 
literally to our own caſe thoſe emphatical 
words of the Pſalmiſt—/7f the Lord himſelf 
were not on our fide, if the Lord himſelf were 
not on our fide, when the tempter riſes 7 
againſt us, be 2vould ſwallow us uþ quick, 
and the ftream would run over our foul. But 
raiſed be the Lord, who hath not given us 
over for a prey unto his teeth ! Our foul ſhall 
2 as a bird out of the ſnare of the foav- 


r; the ſnare ſhall be broken, and we ſhall 


lreered. 
© There is one duty which ſeems to be a 
Probable, if not a certain method, either 
t prevent the riſe or to ſuppreſs the force 
of theſe evils. The duty I mean is pray- 
er; which the words themſelves, being a 


* 
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form of prayer, ſeem immediately and 
naturally to ſuggeſt. 5 

I ſhall, therefore, in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe, endeavour to evince the rea- 
ſonableneſs, the neceſſity, and the ad- 
vantage of prayer, as an antidote againſt 
the power of temptation; and to preſs the 
performance of this duty upon you with 
all the powerful perſuaſion of eaſy and 
unaffected truth; diveſted of thoſe illuſive 
embelliſhments of art and oratory, whick 
are better calculated to amuſe the ima» 
ginations of men, than to convince their 
underſtandings. | 

It is uſual for us, even in the common 
courſe of natural affairs, when we are 
embarraſſed, or likely to be ſo in any dif- 
NN which we are not able, by our 
own ſtrength, to avert or overcome; it is 
uſual for us, I ſay, in ſuch a caſe, to make 
our application to thoſe whoſe goodwill 


may incline them to affiſt us; and who 


may be capable by their ſkill to prevent, or 
by their power to overcome, the diſtreſs. 
And we cannot commend, though we 
may compaſſionate, the conduct of thoſe 
perſons, who, either through indolence, 
or diffidence and deſpondency, or too 
great an opimon of their own [oficdency, 
negle& that proper application to others 
which was abfolutely neceſſary, and might 
have been entirely effectual to extricate 
them out of all their difficulties. _ 
Now every one of theſe qualities, any 
one of which (ſingly) might induce us to 
apply to the perſon endued with it, in our 
diſtreſs, are all, in the moſt perfect man- 
ner, united in the character of God. His 
good- will to us is evident, in that he doth 
not affli& willingly, nor grieve the child- 
ren of men. When they are afflicted 
either by the neceſſary order of natural 
cauſes, or the ill effects of their own im- 
prudence; though he permit them to be 
grieved in this manner, yet will he have 


compaſſion according to the multitude of 


his mercies. And his knowledge is as ex- 
tenſive as his benevolence ; for all things 
are naked, and open to his eye; from 
whence it follows that he cannot but know 
how to deliver the godly out of tempta- 
tion. And his power is alſo equal to the 


execution of what his goodneſs has ſug- 

eſted and his wiſdom deſigned. For the 
Land is mighty to fave ; the Lord's hand 
is not ſhortened that it cannot redeem ; 

the Lord has power to deliver ; as he fees 

clearly the ſtrength of all our trials, and 
One: 
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our own inability to ſupport ourſelves un- 
der them, ſo he will not ſuffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able to bear, 
but will, with the temptation alſo (if we 
make our 2 to him in an acceptable 
| a way for us to eſcape before 
the aſſault be irreſiſtible; | 
Conſidering, therefore, the tender diſ- 
E of our kind Creator towards us; 
is wiſdom to diſcern our difficulties, and 
his power to divert them; his poſitive 


command that we ſhould pray to him, and 
his expreſs fake, to hear our 1 ; 
a 


what folly (to ſay no worſe) ſhall we be 
guilty of, if we negleQ to ſeek for that 
conſolation which he aſſures us we ſhall 
find ; to aſk for that help which he informs 
us we ſhall receive; and to knock at that 
door which he has promiſed to open as a 
fanctuary in the day of our trial, as a re- 
fuge in the hour of diſtreſs! | 
| But it muſt be remembered, that our 
2 to God to deliver us will avail but 
ittle, if we overlook the means of our 
own deliverance; our prayer that he 
would not lead us into temptation, will 
have but a poor effect, if in the mean time 
we run wilfully, or raſhly, or careleſsly, 
into it. We pray to God to give us our 


a AR bread; but no man is weak enough 
to 


ncy, that when his prayer is con- 


| cluded, he has done all that is required of 


him; no man is vain enough to flatter 
himſelf with the hope that he may then fit 
ſtill, and expect his food from heaven; 
that the fowls of the air ſhall ſupply him 
with proviſions, as they did the fainting 
prophet ; or that they ſhall deſcend in a 
miraculous ſhower, as they once did in the 
deſert, and obſequiouſly intrude themſelves 
into his tent, and crowd themſelves round 
about his habitation. Every body ſees 
the folly of ſo groundleſs a preſumption : 
but we are not always ſo quick indiſcerning 
the weakneſs of the other, which, if ſound- 
ed to the bottom, is equally unreaſonable. 
For, ſure, one ſhould think it a high de- 
ee of extravagance for any man (when 

e feels the poiſon boiling in his blood, 
which he has obſtinately and greedily im- 
bibed into his veins) to imagine that the 


wiſe contriver and impartial governor of 


the univerſe ſhould engage himſelf, upon 
the bare ſtrength of his prayer, in a mira- 
culous interpoſition, to eee its opera- 
tion, and prevent its effect. One can- 
not but look on it as the height of folly, 
even to diſtraction, for any man, Who is 


* obſerved in the conduct of every ſinner: 


ly ſuck that poiſon into his veins, which 


rocks o 
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throwing himſelf headlong down a preci. 
pice, to expect that his ſupplication ſhall 


influence the Deity to give his angels 
charge over him, that he hurt not his 
foot againſt a ſtone. No man's appre- 


henſion is ſo dull, but he may be ſenſible, 
at firſt ſight, of the extreme weakneſs and 
unreaſonableneſs of ſuch ſuppoſitions. 
But we are too ready to throw the impu- 
tation of ſuch 3 from ourſelves, 
and fancy that nothing like this can or 
does ever appear in our on conduct. But, 
alas ! it is evident, that ſomething of this 
kind, and even to this degree, may be 


for every deliberate ſinner does voluntari- 


muſt, according to the natural conſtitu- 
tion and courſe of things, corrupt and 
prey upon his powers, and terminate in 
is ruin. Every obſtinate and head-ſtrong 
ſinner does ſtand upon the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and wiltully throws himſelf 
down a . precipice, the fall from which 
muſt naturally and neceſſarily (without 
ſtraining - the figure) daſh him againſt 
Fiery, and plunge him in gulphs 

of diſtreſs. 

In ſhort, it appears from theſe practi- 
cal obſervations, that every prayer ſup- 
poſes the earneſt endeavour of the perſon 
who prays, to avert the evil againſt which 
he prays. God, willing and powerful as 
he is to ſave, will yet ſave no man againſt 
his will ; whoever would-enter into the 
{trait gate, muſt ſtrive to do it. 

But it may be ſaid, if our endeavours 
are abſolutely neceſſary to remove thoſe 
evils, if, notwithſtanding all our prayers, 
they continue in full force, till, by our 
own reſolutions and actions, we have ef- 
feed their removal, why may not our 
own reſolution and endeavour perform all 
tins without the aſſiſtance of prayer and 
ſupplication at all? What 1s the advan- 
tage of addreſſing ourſelves to Heaven in 
ſuch caſes as theſe? or (to uſe the words 
of an ancient writer) hat profit ſhall we 
have if wve pray unto bim? 

Now, in anſwer to this too common 
pretence for neglecting our applications to 
God, it ſhould be obſerved carefully, in 
the firſt place, that God has expreſsly 
commanded us to pray upon this very 0c- 
caſion. Faſt, and pray 1 2 our Saviour) 
that ye enter not into templation. And he 
affirms as expreſsly in another place 
(ſpeaking of thoſe cruel . - 
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which the devil was permitted to ſubject 
the people of 2 in his time), that 
there was no other means of Deng, freed 
from them but by prayer and faſting. 
"This kind of affliction and trial, ſays he, 
is not to be eradicated but by prayer and 


faſting. 


It is evident, therefore, that God has 
commanded us to pray to him particular- 
ly in circumſtances of trial and diſtreſs ; 
and it is as clear, that he has promiſed to 
hear and to anſwer the prayers we put up 
to him in our difficulties of this kind; for 
the friendly and faithful Jeſus aſſures us, 
that if ave will aſk, we ſhall have ; if we 
will ſeek, we ſhall find; if wwe will but 
Enoch, the door ſhall be unto us. And 
one of his Apoſtles tells us, that the pray- 
er of faith ſball ſave the fick ; that the ear- 
nefl and intenſe prayer of a juſt man has a 
prevailing influence, even to remove t 

difficulties of another perſon ; and if ſo, cer- 
tainly it cannot be leſs effectual to re- 


move thoſe under which he labours him- 


ſelf. 

Since, then, we are obliged, by the ex- 
pn command of God, and encouraged 
by his poſitive promiſe, to offer up our 
prayers to him in all caſes of trial and dif- 
ficulty, it will be vain in any man to plead 
in excuſe for the neglect of this duty, that 
he could not diſcover the manner in which 
the aſſiſtance ſhould be conveyed to man, 
nor the method in which it ſhould ope- 
rate to his relief. This would be as ri- 
diculous, as if a man ſhould neglect to 
obſerve the preſcription of a ſkilful and 
experienced phyſician, + only becauſe he 
tould not acquaint himſelf with the nature 
of his medicine, nor conceive by what 
means it would produce its effects. Nay, 
it would be ſo much more ridiculous, as 
the utmoſt art of man can only extend it- 
ſelf to the diſcovery of means which may 
attain their end in ſome caſes only, and 
in a 2 conjuncture of things; but 
the directions of God, when juſtly ob- 
ſerred, muſt be effectual at all times, and 
in every caſe; they muſt be infallible and 
univerſal. | 
But it may be urged, ' farther, that 
though we have prayed with great ſin- 
cerity and attention, and have exerted our 
endeavours for the prevention or removal 
of theſe evils, yet neither the ſincerity of 
our prayers, nor the exertion of our other 
endeavours, have been able either to pre- 
vent or remove them. 9 
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All this, I grant, may be in a great 


meaſure true; but this argument can no 


more authorize our deſiſting from prayer, 


than the other could our entire omiſſion of 
it. For we are not only commanded to 
pray, but to continue earneſt in prayer, 
and not to faint or deſpair becauſe we do 
not immediately perceive the ſucceſs of 
it. And though the Saviour condemns 
and diſapproves the conduct of thoſe who 
were weak enough to imagine that they 
ſhould be heard for the multiplicity of 
their words, yet he recommends and en- 
courages (if he does not command) an 
importunity in prayer, in that parable, 
where he repreſents the ſucceſs of it upon 
a magiſtrate who had no regard for the 


_ 


good of his fellow-creatures, nor reve- - 


rence for the glory of his Creator. And, 


indeed, to deſiſt from praying, purely 
becauſe we do not immediately perceive 
the viſible effects of our prayers, is con- 
tra 
affairs of life. No man throws aſide 
the uſe of a medicine (which he is aſſured 
will be effectual), becauſe he does not find 
that it has inſtantly effected his recovery. 
If he find but alittle relief from it at pre- 
ſent, it encourages his hope to perſevere 


in the repetition of it till it has abſolutely ' 


perfected the cure. 

But to give the objection its utmoſt ex- 
tent, and put it in its full force, let us 
ſuppoſe that there may be caſes in which 
no prayer, nor any endeavour, can to- 
tally remove the temptation ; I allow that 
there may happen caſes of this , kind, 
where the temptation may either be ſo in- 
volved in the very frame and conſtitution 
of our nature, or ſo annexed to other con- 
curring circumſtances of our external con- 
dition, that no efforts we can make ſhall 
ever be able abſolutely to diſſolve it. But 
then I ſay, that even in this caſe (which 
is the ſtrongeſt that can be ſuppoſed), we 
are ſtill as a the ſame, the very ſame, 
obligations to pray, and to make uſe of 
all other probable means to remove the 
temptation, as in any other caſe whatever, 


to what we do in the moſt common 


* 


as will appear to every man who gives a 


proper attention to the truth of theſe fol- 


owing obſervations. 


Firſt, then, it muſt be obſerved, that 
though we admit it to be poſlible, and 
even allow it to be true, in fact, that ſome 
particular men may labour under grievous. 
temptations, which, from their original 
adherence to their natures, or from their 

infeparable 


of things, admit of a removal: 
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inſeparable connexion with their circum- 
Rances, cannot ever, in the natural courſe 
et no 
man can poſſibly be certain that this is his 
own caſe, nor ought ever to preſume it to 
be ſo; for we find, by experience, that, 
in the moſt common caſes of natural infir- 
mity, we often take thoſe wounds to be 
mortal, and thoſe diſeaſes to be incurable, 
which yet, by proper care and applica- 
tion, do, in many inſtances, admit of a 
happy cure and perfe& recovery. And, 
Secondly, It ſhould be obſerved, far- 
ther, and moſt carefully remembered, that 
God's command to us, that we ſhould 
Pray to him in caſes of temptation, and 
is promiſe to aſſiſt thoſe who do ſo, is not 
limited, but univerſal, and without excep- 
tion. As the command, therefore, is 
univerſal, ſo ſhould the act of obedience 
be, and ſo moſt certainly the aſſiſtance will. 
Prayer, therefore, is ſtill neceſſary, and 
will be effectual to relieve us under our 
trial, though it may not, in ſome caſes, 
de equally b to remove it from us. Now, 
if it be evident, that prayer will in all 
caſes take away from the force of the 
temptation, and abate the edge of our 
trial, by removing part of our pain, 
though in ſome circumſtances it may be 
impoſſible, and in others improper, to re- 
move the whole, there is ſufficient ground 
for every reaſonable man to call upon the 
Lord in his trouble, who will undoubtedly 
Bear his cry, and will help bim. And this, 
too, is exactly conformable to what we 
uſually do in matters that relate to our 
health. For though a man labour under 
a diſtemper which is, by all men, and by 
himſelf, confidered as incurable, he does 
not immediately determine to lay aſide 
the uſe of all medicines, but is glad to ap- 
ply fuch as may afford him {ome ſmall 
comfort, ſome ſhort reſpite from: his pain, 
and is pleaſed to find, that by ſuch helps 
he can make that condition barely tole- 
rable,. which he knows it is not in his 
power abſolutely to remove. | 
This was the caſe of that great Apoſtle 
St. Paul, when he was preſſed by that 
heavy and irremoveable temptation, which 
he repreſents under thoſe ſtrong expreſ- 


ions of a thorn in his fleſh, and a courge of t 


the tempter. He did not argue (as incon- 
ſiderate men are too apt to do), that the 
hope of removing it was abſurd, and that 
it would be in vain for him to pray for its 
removal. On the contrary, he made his 
17 
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earneſt ſupplication to God, with whon 
he knew all things were poſſible; nor did 
he deſpair upon the ill ſucceſs of his 64 
addtel, but thrice he beſought the Lord. 
He continued to repeat his ſupplication, 
till he received this anſwer : „That it 
was not proper, indeed, to remove it en. 
tirely ; but that God's favourable aſſiſt. 
12 ſhould be ſufficient for him; which 
vidently implied the ag wtf of con- 
tinuing in prayer, even after he knew that 
the evil, againſt which he prayed, could 
not be removed. For we all know, that 
the favour of God is not to be obtained 
without our prayer for it, becauſe God 
does not give the aſſiſtance of his holy 
ſpirit but to thoſe who aſk it. The im. 
poſſibility, then, of removing an evil by 
prayer, even when it is known (which it 
never can certainly be by us), is fo far 
from being an objection againſt the uſe of 

rayer, that it 1s E one of the 
ſtrongeſt arguments for it; and to negle& 


praying for aſſiſtance to ſupport us under 


an evil which cannot be removed, would 
be a weakneſs like to that of a little ſtate, 
which, being ſurrounded with a powerful 
enemy, ſhoyld refuſe to call in ſuch aſ- 
ſiſtance, and to make ſuch proviſions as 
were neceſſary to obſtru& the incurſions 
of the enemy, becauſe it deſpaired of being 
able totally to defeat him. 

Let us, therefore, when we are cloſely 
ſurrounded by theſe thorns in the fleſh, or 
when we are preſſed by the cares of the 
world, which are alſo, in the language of 
the Scripture, repreſented as thorns, of. 
fer up our prayers to the wiſe, and kind, 
and powerful God, who will not ſuffer us to 
be tempted above what we are able to bear, 
and whoſe favour we ſhall find to be ſut- 
ficient for us; ſufficient to reſiſt and final. 
ly overcome thoſe temptations, which at 
preſent it may either be impoſſible or im- 
proper to remove. 

I ſhall conclude the whole with two re- 
flexions, which ſhall neither be ſo long as 
to take up much of your time, nor, I hope, 
ſo tedious as to tire your patience. 

Firſt : Since it appears from the pre- 
ceding obſervations, that almoſt every ob- 
je& is capable of exciting in men ſome 
irregular Iefire, or awakening ſome irra: 
tional fear, it follows, that, the tempta- 
tions to which human nature is liable are 
as numerous as the objects which ſur- 
round it, and the paſſions to which it !s 
ſubject. Now as there is no man who 1s 


exempt 
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not from the power of every paſſion, 
* is m_ ny that is ſubject to the 
dominion « Some paſſions are in 
their very eſſence ſo directly contrary to 
each other, that one would think it im- 
poſſible for the ſame breaſt to be under 
the influence of both. But in the conſti- 
tution of every mind, we may generally 
obſerve ſome one paſſion to have the aſ- 
cendant, which (like Moſes's ſerpent) 
controls and ſwallows up all the reſt. In 
ſubordination to this, all the inferior af- 
fections apply their proper acta, which, 
like a hidden ſpring, informs and actuates 
the whole machine. Nay, it even adopts 
paſſions contrary to the natural turn of the 
mind, and inconſiſtent with each other, 
when they can be Tubſervient to the pro- 
gation of its main deſign. Vou ſhall 
E the ſame man diſpoſed to clemency or 
cruelty, to parſimony or prodigality, to 
arrogance or affability, to temperance or 
excels, as any or all of theſe different diſ- 
poſitions may contribute moſt to the 1n- 
dulgence of his favourite affection. 


wiſe man, to examine into the moſt vio- 
lent bent of his own heart, and ma moſt 
upon his guard againſt that prevalent in- 
clination Shich Walk eaſily Bades him. 
This is the principle that muſt be eradi- 
cated; this is the paſſion that will abſo- 
lutely govern, if it be not abſolutely go- 
verned. To correct the leſſer deſires, 
while this predominates, is little more 
than pruning the branches, which will 
ſoon ſhoot out again while the trunk re- 
mains; it is only to ſuppreſs a few little 
heats, which will inſtantly return while the 
diſeaſe is in the blood. 

Second and laſt obſervation. I have 
hitherto recommended prayer to you, 
barely on account of that divine aſſiſtance 
which we may certainly expect from the 
explicit promiſe of God on the perform- 
ance of his expreſs command. But, fince 
there are now ſo few genuine children of 


low his Maker without knowing whither 
he went, fince the generality of mankind 
are inclined -to wilt by fight and not by 
faith, I ſhall now make it appear that 
prayer is, in its own nature, admirably 
a to ſuppreſs the impetuoſity of 


patuon, and to ſubdue the violence of 
temptation, ; N 


$4 Sunt verba & voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
7 ofhis, & magnam morbi deponere partem. 
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t is the buſineſs, therefore, of every 


that father of the faithful who durſt fol- 
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Whatever was the original and ſuperſti- 
tious intention of this ſentiment, ſure, if 
it was ever applicable to any one thing in 
the world, it is literally ſo to prayer; for 
there is a kind of natural and 

charm in the very act of prayer, which 
ſoothes the impulſe of the moſt preſſing 
paſſion, and abates the violence of the 
moſt urgent pain. When a man proſtrates 
himſelf before that diſcerning mind, who 
ſees every motion and diſpoſition of his 


foul, the moſt impetuous paſſion will not 


dare to raiſe its head; it will ſubſide in- 
ſenſibly, and fink into ination. This 
will give him time to recall his reaſon, to 
recolledt his ſtrength. ' His- inclinations 
will, by a | 
und, and, being often repulſe 
will at length ac Pra R — 10 
A man cannot pray to God to free him 


from the dominion of his paſſions, with- 


out wiſhing to be free, without reſolving 
to free himſelf. And it is on our weak- 
neſs that they found their ſtrength, it is 
to our willing captivity that they owe 
their eaſy 9 : we might ſoon put 
an end to that ſlavery, if we did but 
heartily wiſh for freedom. A ſmall de- 
gree of honeſt reſolution would diſſolve 
the charm. We may truly ſay of our de- 
fires, as the Saviour did of him who loves 


this means, . conſtantly loſe” 


to foment them, ret the paſſion, and it 


ſhall flee before you. 
man cannot pray againſt an evil, 


without conſidering the cauſes which e- 


cite, and the circumſtances which en- 
courage it. And to be ignorant of the 
nature of one's complaint, 1s' very often 
the occaſion of prolonging and increaſing 
it; but to know the cauſe of a diſorder, 


has been always eſteemed a very conſiderable 


ſtep towards the cure of it. 

In ſhort, a man cannot pray for the re- 
moval of an evil, unleſs he has ſome hope 
that it may be removed. Now the very 
diſtruſt of our own power, is often the v 
reaſon of our inability. If we could but 


perſuade ourſelyes that a thing were poſ- 


ſible to be done, we ſhould many times be 
able to effect it. Deſpair enervates the 
faculties, and makes that impoſſible to us 
which in itſelf is not ſo. But hope is of 
a quite contrary 1 and ſuperin. 
duces an acceſſion of power to our natu- 


ral ſtrength. His ve 


: 


ry hope, then, ſhall ' 
inſure his victory, he ſhall go forth, cons 


quering and to conquer.” - 
Let us now look back upon the diffic 
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ties with which we muſt unavoidably en- 
gage, from the world, the tempter, and 
ourſelves. The world is made up of 
ſnares for thoſe that are innocent; of 
baits for thoſe who are not ſo: every 
thing we love, every thing we hate, is ca- 
pable of throwing ſome unhappy bias up- 
on the mind; and that father of miſchief, 
who is repreſented as a roaring lion ſeek- 
ing what he may devour, has as many 
devices to turn the things which are in- 
nocent, and thoſe which were intended to 
be uſeful, to our deſtruction. 

Beſides theſe, there is a nearer enemy, 
whom you fear leſs, perhaps, but have 
not leſs reaſon to fear, that treacherous 
inmate, yourſelf, 

All the allurements of the world, all the 
illuſions of the tempter, might be repel- 
led, if we could but ſecurely rely upon 
ourſelves. For this reaſon we are called 
upon by the nature of our ſituation, as 
loudly as by the voice of our Redeemer, 
to watch, to ftrive, to fight, to wreſtle, 
nay, earneſtly to contend. 

The goſpel deals plainly with us, and 
confirms every determination of our ex- 
perience, when it repreſents our ſtate as a 
warfare ; when it compares the conflict 
with our paſſions, to the racking opera- 
tions of cutting off a right hand, of tearing 
out a right eye; when it _— us as 
in a race, and that towards a high place, 
before we can arrive at which all our 
ſpirits muſt be exerted, and every nerve 
be ſtrained. | 

It is not enough that we rouſe ourſelves 
once, and then fink into inaQtivity ; we 
muſt look upon ourſelves as perſons who 
are ſwimming upwards againſt a rapid 


| ſtream; every ſtroke we miſs, will make /+ 


two more neceſſary, There can be no 
reſting in the caſe ; we muſt advance con- 
= or be hurried back for ever. 
Our ſtrength will be exhauſted, and the 
way made longer, by remiſſneſs. 

As our care muſt be perpetual, it ſhould 
be univerſal too; you would follow your 
Redeemer, no doubt, where the road is 
ſmooth ; when it ee rugged and tedi- 
ous, you would ſtop ſhort and forſake 
him; you would compliment your maſter 
with doing ſo much of his ſervice as coſts 
you no trouble, and where that begins 
your religion ends; that is, you gene- 
rouſly renounce thoſe vices to which you 
have no propenſity, but throw the rein 
upon the neck cf thoſe paſſions which ſo- 

lieit you with pleaſure. 
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Is this the reſult of your chriſtian war. 
fare, to make gallant ſhew and promiſe of 
courage, when no enemy appears ; to turn 
your back on the - firſt alarm of his 3 
x0 gs Is this a ſtruggle deſerving that 

igh prize which is reſerved only for thoſe 
who, by patient continuance in wel. 
doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and 
immortality ? _ 

Do you call this ſubduing your pa. 
ſions, to change a vice which is worn 
out, and you are tired of, for one that i; 
more agreeable to you, and has novelty 
to recommend it? = 

You may as well call it temperance, not 
to be ſober, but to be intoxicated only 
with the liquor which you like. 

And 1s this the method of reconciling 
yourlelf to your Maker, by correſpond. 
ing only with that part of his enemies to 
which you have no particular averſion! 
It is abſurd, it is impracticable; you can. 
not divide yourſelf between God and any 
of your inclinations. He admits of ng 
competitor ; and if you give him not al 
your heart, and all your foul, he will ac. 
cept of none of it. 

Reflect awhile, and recollect the different 
apprehenſions of mind you have felt, when 
you have manfully ſubdued all your pal- 
ſions, or ſuffered yourſelves tamely to be 
brought into ſubjection to any of them. 

How agreeable, how delightful, hoy 
big with ecſtaſy, is the thought of being 
juſt now (let what will happen) within 
reach of that triumphant expectation, 
excited by that moſt encouraging decla- 
ration of the Saviour, to him <vho over- 
cometh will I give to fit with me in ny 
throne, even as I alſo overcame, and an 
et down with my Father in his throne. 

The poſſeſſion of all this world, with 
al its bee ſickly, unſteady honours, 
is not worthy to be compared with the 
real, ſubſtantial, and permanent ſatisfac- 
tion, which that ſingle reflexion can at 
ford to a mind looking down upon tus 
dirty ſpot, ſoaring up on the wings of 
devotion to the * i of light, and lay- 
ing hold on a crown of immortality. 

Think again; look back into your 
hearts, and call to remembrance the fear, 
the ſhame, the horrible forebodings « 


guilt which ſat heavy on your ſoul, When 


conſcious of having deſerted the ſtandard 

of your Maſter, of having declined th 

conflict in which he triumphed ! 
Intolerable ! inſupportable thought! 


which nothing can exceed but the actual 
tormelts 


#, 
A 
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orments of devoted ſouls, which nothing 
= alleviate but the healing ſacrifice of 
a contrite heart. ; | 
You know your danger, you know your 
ndence; it reſts on the aid of that 
pervading Spirit, the Illuminator, the 
Comforter 0 


vation (who encourages by his example 
what is enjoined by his command) in 
whom you ſhall have peace. In the 
world you mult meet with temptations z 
but be of good cheer, not doubting that 
ye ſhall, through him, as he did of his 
own ſtrength, overcome the world. 


SERMON IX. 
Parable of the Rich Man and 


Lazarus. 


Luxx, xvi. 25. | 
Abraham ſaid, Son, remember that thou in thy 


wiſe Lazarus evil things. But now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented. 


#18 ſentence, I need not tell you, is 

taken out of one of the moſt ſtriking 
parables of the goſpel. The parable is 
addreſſed by our bleſſed Lord to the Pha- 
riſees, whol: character in it is, that they 
loved money, but neglected the proper 
uſe of it. 

The very end and deſign of this para- 
ble, therefore, is to teach thoſe who 
abound in wealth in what manner they 
ought to apply ſome part of it, at leaſt, 
by ſhewing them what will be the dread- 
ful, the unavoidable, and the irreverſible 
Wt conſequence of miſapplying it. 

_ \hoever ſuppoſes it to be a rude un- 
oy diſtinguiſhing Eire upon thoſe who are 
boſſeſſed of large eſtates is miſtaken, both 


. n the diſpoſition of the bleſſed Author 

of this inſtruction, and in the intent of the 

ef nttruction itſelf; which is plainly calcu- 

„bleed, not as an inſult upon men of great 
bortunes, 


3 but as an admonition to thoſe 
ho have great fortunes indeed, but little 
Winds, to enlarge their hearts with their 
eſtates. Ss 

Let men be as rich as they will, pro- 
ided their humanity e 268 
bear a Juſt proportion to their wealth. It 
5 2 notion as wild as it is uncharitable, to 
fancy that it is literally impoſlible for a rich 
wan to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


holy ſouls, under the auſpi- 
cious banner of that Captain of your ſal- 


life-time receivedit thy good things, and like. 
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The rich man here condemned, is con- 
demned for his luxury and inhumanity; 
but if there be others as rich as, but more 
humane and charitable than, he was, we 
may be aſſured that ſuch men are as far 
from this man's condemnation, as they 
have been from his character. | 
I will give you ſome account of this 
man, as it may be collected from this re- 


preſentation of him in the goſpel, that, 


by avoiding his conduct, you may avoid 
his puniſhment. He was rich —by in- 
heritance is not ſaid, or by his own ac- 


quiſition - probably by both, for we find 


that he had five brethren, who were all re- 
reſented as in the ſame caſe with himſelf, 
ut by which ſoever of theſe ways he-be- 
came rich—there is yet no harm done 
if by his own induſtry—the man was to 
be commended z if by deſcent—who can 
blame him ? LR, 

But he lived and dreſſed with ſtate and 
delicacy ; he was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared ſumptuouſly—and 
this not occaſionally and by accident, but 
it was his manner and cuſtom of life—he 
did it every day, . 

In this, perhaps, you may think he car- 
ried the matter too far; an interval now 
and then of faſting and ſackcloth might 
have happily interrupted the luxury of his 
table, and the elegance of his dreſs, 
However, even this will admit of ſome 
excuſe ; it contributed to the circulation 
of money. The tradeſman probably was 
the better, and the man himſelf, if he 
did it upon that conſideration, poſſibly, 
not much worſe. t 

But there was an object of charity who 
lay at his door; his name was Lazarus, 
aud his condition correſponded with his 
name. He had no patron but Providence. 
This man, poor and helpleſs, and full of 
ulcers, lay at the rich man's door. He 
could hardly be a ſtranger to his miſerx 
and neceſſity - we are aſſured, from the 
ſequel of the ſtory, that he was not; for 
as ſoon as he ſaw him, but afar off in 


another place, where it was more conve- 


nient for him to be acquainted with him, 
he knew him at firſt ſight —he loſt no 
time in ſeeking. his acquaintance—he 
cried out, Father Abraham, fend La- 
Zarus. 

This very Lazarus is now begging to 
be fed—with what ? not with e 
ous diſnes that adorned his board of 
theſe, tis likely, he hardly knew the 
names ! not with 2 food which regaled 

8 


* 
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the haughty maſter—nor even with the This right the rich man in the para 
fragments which ſurferted his pampergd withheld he ſacrificed to his vanity, the 
Tervants—hut with the crumbs which fell health, the eaſe, the life of the poor 
from the rich man's table! This was no the curſe of him that was ready to peri 
ſturdy beggar ; nothing could be more came upon bim—and all his wealth could 
modeſt than this requeſt. His modeſty, not retrieve from, perhaps heſtened hin 
however, had as little effect as his poverty to the grave. Thither let us folloy 
or his wounds; neither the lord nor his him. The ſame pomp which gave the 

retinue fupplied him with any relief, or colour to his life, attended his exit alſo; 
* a fo much as recommended him to an in- for the rich man died, and was buried. 
9 firmary. Nay more the very dogs came In this too he was diſtinguiſhed from La. 
and licked his wounds! Was this, by an zarus. Here no expence was wanting, 
5 of tenderneſs, to reproach the hard- to repreſent the inexpreſſible concern of 
eartedneſs of their maſter, or in imita - the perſon who {ucceeded him in his &. 
tion of his inhumanity, to fall upon him tates, Who was undoubtedly teo much af. 
nus their prey? fected to attend to any thing but the wil 
Worn at laſt with poverty and pain, of the deceaſed. Nor could there be 
he funk into that ſure refuge of the miſe - wanting ſome friendly prieſt to dreſs out 
'rable, where the wicked ceaſe from troub- the funeral oration, ſome favourite pogt 
ling, where the weary be at reſt—he to adorn the monumental braſs with ; 
died and, by the filence of the hiſtorian, long catalogue of all his virtues, particu. 
we may fairly ſuppoſe, was thrown aſide = his benevolence and his bounty, 
. without any other care, than what was ere was an. end of the poor man' 
"convenient for the eaſe of thoſe who ſur- tience, and of the rich man's pleaſure, 
vived him. So inhuman a diſpoſition, took the poor man firſt, to remove 
as this conduct towards Lazarus diſcover- him from the inconvenience of the pre. 
ed in this rich man, would have been in- ſent life. To the rich man he gae 
8 excuſable in a Heathen ; doubly fo in one longer time, that he might not want op. 
who lived under a written law of God. portunity to ſhake off his attachment to 
For this man is ſuppoſed to have been a this, and prepare himſelf for the account 
ſon of Abraham, a Jew, ſubject conſe- to be given in another life. 
uently to the force and penalty of a You have heard what happened to 
ſtatute which he acknowledged to be di- them here; our bleſſed Lord has been 
vine, by which it was expreſsly enacted, pleaſed to draw the curtain, and ſheu us 
Deut. xv. 7, 8. Tf there be among you a them in very different circumſtances here- 
man, of one of thy brethren, within after. After he was dead, the poor man 
uny bf thy gates, in the land which the was carried by angels—the hoſt of keaven 
Lord thy God giveth thee, thou fhalt not were ſtationed to receive him, and to 
Barden thine heart, nor ſhut thine hand bear him on joyſul wings to the place 
| Wk againft thy poor brother. But thou ſhalt which had been prepared for him—they 
9 open” thint hand ⁊vide unto him, and fhalt carried him to A . 496d f boſom. The 
kl urely lend him een for his need in that father of the faithful, moved with com- 
which he wantetiß. ] 


R * 


; ton at the long ſorrows of his ſon, re- 
By this inſtitute, you ſee, the poor eyed him into his boſom. He whom 
amongſt the Jews became an eſſential part W caſt out at the rich man's door 
of their retinue to the rich. They came is now placed neareſt to the king, at the 
recommended by God, who declared that marriage-feaſt of his fon, He who had 
they ſhould never ceaſe out of the land; imitated Abraham's faith, was now par. 
that the reciprocal duties of charity and taking the reward of Abraham. 

humility, of benevolence, on both ſides, With the rich man, too, the ſcene wa 
might be kept up for ever—therefore. I changed. Inſtead of being clothed with 2 
command thee, {aying, Thou ſhalt open purple and fine linen, he is expoſed naked E 

thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy to the flames. Inſtead of faring ſuwpt!- 

oor and io thy needy in thy land. The ouſly; he conſumes with drought ; if 

(15h under this economy, had as good Lazarus begged in vain for crumbs of 

aA right to what the rich could conveni- meat, ſo does he now tor one drop af 
ently ſpare, as he himſelf could have to water. In hell he lift up his cyes, being 
what he could properly enjoy. in torments. And to increate his 4 
R | | 5 men 
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+ at a diftance and in a happier 
— firſt object he knows is Laza- 
rus. That > rg bye — not ad- 

ted to partake with his dogs, is now 
— kk angels and with Abraham. 
Unhappy man !- Not one of thy purple 
friends, not one of thy haughty family, 
not one of thy numerous ſervants, to at- 
tend thee now. What wretched company 
haſt thou kept on earth, that thou art not 
able to find out one of them in heaven 2. 
Too juſt judgment of an avenging God, 
to make thee beg relief of the very 
wretch to whom thou hadſt denied it! to 
make thee aſk in vain as he did! Send 
Lazarus, father Abraham, that he may 
dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool 
my tongues por I am tormented in this flame. 

To be funk down from plenty to abſo- 
lute want, from the higheſt pomp to the 
moſt abject beggary; to ſee thoſe who 
were lately dependent npon you exalted in 
an inſtant above you, and yourſelf reduced 
to a {fate of dependance upon them; 
would raiſe a hard ſtruggle even in a good 
mind, and prove an inſupportable trial to 
a bad one. | 
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. To be reduced by your miſery to aſk 
* for help, to be condemned for your pu- 
15 niſhment to be refuſed it! Yet this hard 

caſe is the rick man's caſe; he 1s forced 
1 to ſeek for ſuccour of the laſt perſon ui 


the world to whom. he would chuſe to be 
obliged, and has the mortification not to 
ſucceed in his requeſt. For what ſays 
Abraham ? Son, remember that thou in thy 
life-time recei vedſi thy good things, and 
likewiſe Lazarus evil things but now he 
is comforted, and thou art tormented. 


1 Is proſperity then a crime, and is a 
: man to. be” puniſhed in the next world, 
* merely becauſe he is proſperous in this? 
* or are the ſufferings of one man to be 
oy placed to the account of another ? and 
1 am I to be condemned becauſe you are 
bl unfortunate ? Neither. Proſperity is then 
a only culpable, when it is unſocial and ſel- 
Pa. am; and we are then only accountable 
* for the misfortunes of others, when we 
Fr withhold the relief which they want, and 
w we can give, | © | 
ay This was the crime of the perſon: be- 
P , fore us; this wag his-condemnation : not 
4 limply becauſe he had received his oy 
| things in his life time, but becauſe he 
* noted in them without any thought of 


evil things, but becauſe his evils were 
ucrealed by the cloſeneſs of this man's 


: 
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for ever. bh 


who oppreſs his ſervants, and abuſe the 


the crime. I 


the next. Not becauſe Lazarus had his 


* 


hand, and the hardneſs of his heart. 
But noe he is comforted ; according to the 
exacteſt notions we have of the Divine 
juſtice, who inflits penalties upon his 
fairhful ſervants, in order to increaſe their 
happineſs by the trial of their faith; and 
in conſequence of his exprefs promiſe, 
that the needy fhall not always be forgot- 
ten, the expettation of the poor ſball not periſh 


And thou art tormented. This is the 
laſt. effort of God's ſeverity, upon thoſe 


truſt which he has repoſed in them. And 
this too correſponds exactly with his ex- 
2 denunciation. He loved curſing, /o 
__ come ox him ; he delighted not in 
ing, ſo let it be far from bim; becauſe” 
that 1 e ee ſheww merey, 2 
perſecuted the poor and needy man, that he 
might even ſlay the broken in heart. | 
And the torments here deſcribed are 
not only repreſented as inſupportable; 
and ſuch as would not admit of the ſlight- 
eſt mitigation ; not one drop of water to 
cool his tongue; but ſuch too as would 
admit of no releaſe, from which there 
could be no redemption; for between the 
good and bad, the happy and miſerable, 
a great gulph is fixed, ſo as to allow no 
communication between the ſeparate ſtates, 
You have feen this man's fate, you 
have heard the cauſe of it ; he ſquandered 
away in luxury what was intruſted with 
him for the poor. By his want of com- 
paſſion to his fellow-creature, he exclud- 
ed himſelf from the mercies of God; he 
involved himſelf in mifery, which- can 
neither be deſcribed nor conceived ; for 
the torments of hell are in that reſpect 
like the happineſs of heaven, ſuch as eye 
hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to concei ve. 
They are inſupportable, they are unin- 
termitting, they are endleſs. ho can 
dewell with. everlaſting burnings ? If you 
ſhudder at the penalty, you muſt avoid 


Theſe poor children are now to you 
what Lazarus was to the rich man in the 
parable: they are helpleſs, and laid at 
your door; they call upon you ſor relief; 
they aſk. not to be admitted into your 
houſes, to be ſeated at your tables; they & [a 
defire'only the crumbs that full from your _ _ 


table. A. part of your ſuperfluity wil. 
ſatisfy all their deſires: can you or wy 3 
cloſe your hands, at their petition © - ©” 
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Think not of this world and its vanity 
too much ; give up ſome idle faſhion, 
ſome hurtful diverſion, ſome pernicious 
pleaſure, to the proſpect of eternity. 
Take heed how you deſpiſe one of theſe 
little-ones. A greater than I has told 
you, that their angels continually behold 


the face of our heavenly Father; angels 


who are ready to carry them from all 
the hardſhips and injuries they may 


ſuffer from you, to à place of happi- 


neſs and honour, even to Abraham's bo- 
ſom. | 

But if that ſhould: happen to them 
through your uncharitableneſs, think 
what will become of you ! Son, remember, 
ſaid Abraham. Dreadful recollection! 
Let me-teach you a more uſeful leſſon. 
Look beforehand ; think what will be the 
conſequence, and think to prevent it. 
Your piety and your alms may now pre- 
vent thoſe tortures, which no after-tcars 
or prayers can abate. | 

If you would have been condemned 


for want of charity under the law of. 


Moſes, how much more- will you be cul- 

ble under the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt! 
You have now the very requeſt which the 
rich man made in vain granted unto you, 
which he thought ſufficient to prevent 
his brethren from falling into that place 
of torment, _ 

You hear in this parable the very ac- 
count which Lazarus would give you, if 


he were to return from the dead; of the 


miſeries which are reſerved for luxu 
and uncharitableneſs in another life : 
Nay, faiher Abraham, ſays he, but if one 
event from the dead, they will repent. 
They will no longer go on in a courſe 
whych they now mult lead to the cham- 
bers of death. 
Ye have now that very favour vouch- 
ſafed to you which was refuſed to them; 
one who has returned from the dead is 
now inſtructing you, even Chriſt Jeſus, 
who is the reſurrection and the life. He 
ſpeaks to you by his apoſtles and miniſters, 
; 1 them that are rich in this 
world, that they be ready to give, and 
glad to difiribute 5; laying up for themſelves 
a good foundation againſt the time to come, 
that they may inherit eternal life. 

NV. 2 therefore to yourſelves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteouſneſs, that when ye 
fail, they may receive you into everlaſting 
habitations. | 

In a word, let the 


your learn piety and 
patience, from the lo 


t of Lazarus let 
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the great avoid luxury and inhumanity, 
from the rich man's doom. You (; 
from this very caſe, that uncharitable. 
neſs of itſelf (for the perſon here repre. 
ſented is not charged with any other 
crime) is ſufficient to exclude you from 
the kingdom of heaven, and bring you 
into the place of torment. i 

All other pretences to religion are vain, 
unleſs you have that belief which operat. 
eth by hooks It is an idle dream to ſup. 
pole that any diſtinction you enjoy above 
other men will be in the leaſt regarded 
before God; for he ſeeth the heart, and 
will judge you by your heart. 

Riches are a preſent bleſſing, and may 
contribute to a greater bleſſing hereafter; 
if you employ them to promote jullice, 
and peace, and . in the world. 
But if you forget the God who gare 
them, and the ends for which they were 
given; if in your life-time you expend 
every thought how you fhall amuſe your. 
ſelf only with theſe good things, to the 
excluſion of the poor and him that hath 
no helper, beware, leſt ye alſo come into 
this place of torment. 

Laſtly, this man was a ſon of Abra- 
ham ; deſcended from that father of the 
faithful to whoſe ſeed the promiſes were 
made ; but he forfeited his privileges by 
his ill conduct. If he had been indeed 
a ſon of Abraham, as our Saviour di- 


vinely argues, he would have done the 


works of Abraham, The only relation 
that will be acknowledged by Abraham 
is, to reſemble him in fis works; in his 
truſt in God, in his hoſpitality and bounty 
to his fellow creatures : for many ſpl 
come from the eaſt and bo 4 and fit down 
with Abraham in the kingdom of God, whit 
the children by inheritance ſhall be af 


into outer darkneſs ; there ſhall be weeping 


and gnaſhing of teeth. 8 
I ang value ourſelves, as they 
did, on the externals of religion, for the 
kingdom of God is within us; it is cha. 
rity and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt, 1 1 you would lay hold of thc 
glorious promiſes of Chriſtianity, take 
heed that ye adopt not the manners d 
Heathens ; conſider all the advantage 
of this life, merely as means. to lead yol 
to the laſting happineſs of another; and 
to uſe the nervous expreſſion of an apol- 
tle, let us count them all as dung, l 
, we may gain Chriſt, and live with hin 

his kingdom for ever and ever. 
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Late FELLOW of MAGDALEN COLLEGE, RECTOR of STANLAKE, 
OXFORDSHIRE, and CANON RESIDENTIARY of LITCHFIELD. 


SERMON I. 


The Doctrine of Divine 
ſtated and explained. 


Grace 


Joux, iii. 8. 


The wind bloweth where it liſteth, and thou 
heareſt the ſound thereof, but canſt not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : ſo is 
every one that is born of the Spirit, 


HE doctrine, which is taught by 
T our Saviour in this chapter, ſeems 
to be as great a paradox to ſome prope 
in our days, as it was to Nicodemus in his 


own. When they hear any mention made 


of the operations of the holy Spirit, and 
the aſſiſtances of divine grace, they are 
apt to aſk, with that Maſter of Iſrael, How 
Wy can theſe things be? How is this conſiſt- 
ent with human liberty and moral virtue? 
Is not this reducing religion into a kind 
of charm, which operates in a manner for 
which we cannot account; and 8 
men into machines, which do not a 

themſelves, but are only acted won by 
the arbitrary force of a ſuperior being ? 


ft our Saviour were now alive, and had to 


do with ſuch perſons as theſe, he would 


vga endeavour: to abate their won- 
der, an 


that I ſaid unto you, ye muſt be born again ; 
there is an abſolute neceſſity for T 
more, than what is conveyed by a natur: 

generation, in order to renew and reſtore 
your nature: for that which is born of the 
Halb, is fleſh; ſeeks and minds only the 
things of the fleſh ; and that which is born 


increaſe their faith, in the words. 
immediately before the text; Marvel not, 


of the Spirit, is Spirit ; is a principle of a 
igher life, and leads men to mind the 
things of the Spirit. And though there 
5 7 ſomething intricate and myſterious 
in the operation, by which this new birth 
is effected, yet that is no reaſonable ob- 
jection to the truth of it, which is ſufficient- 
ly plain, from its fruits and effects. Juſt 
as in the caſe of the wind; which, how- 
ever abſtruſe the philoſophy thereof may 
be, as to its origin, nature, and direction, 
is yet plainly proved to be a very real, and 
a very powerful thing, by the ſound, and 
other ſenſible effects, which uſually attend 
it: the wind bloweth where it liſteth, &c. 
It ſeems evident, from this ſhort illuſ- 
tration of our Saviour's reaſoning, that 
this firſt baptiſmal regeneration is wrought 
in us by the influence of the bleſſed Spirit. 
He then plants in our nature a ſeed of 
life, which, if carefully cultivated after- 
wards, will ſpring up unto righteouſneſs 
and immortality. But whether this ſeed 
is conſtantly Cheriſhed by the ſame 
heavenly * ens or whether our na- 
ture, thus renewed, is itſelf ſufficient, by 
its own powers, to bring it to perfection, 
is ſtill a queſtion; for the reſolution 
whereof we muſt ſeek in other Scriptures. / 
Men have run into great extremes on this 
head. The Pelagians of old are faid to 
have magnified, above meaſure, and be- 
yond truth, the freedom of human will, 
and the integrity of human nature ; and, 
by conſequence, at leaſt, to have denied 
the doctrine of divine grace. And this 
ſeems to be too much Ne ions of ſome 
writers of our oyn times. On the other 
hand, the Calviniſts, and perhaps ſome 
others, are charged with giving too diſ- 
* 2 2 4 ; - advan. 
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advantageous an idea of our nature and 
condition; and, in order, as they thought, 
to do honour to the grace of God, to have 
repreſented it as being given in ſuch an 
irreſiſtible degree (whenever it is given 
to any effectual purpoſe), as to deſtroy 
both -liberty and virtue. It would be a 
tedious, and perhaps an uſeleſs employ- 
ment, to pretend to unravel the perplexi- 
ties of theſe different ſchemes ; and there- 
fore, without concerning myſelf with the 
endleſs objections of either, I ſhall en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh the general doctrine, 
in a manner, to which, I hope, no reaſon- 
able exception can be made. In order to 
this, I ſhall, - 
Firſt, propoſe the doctrine itſelf. 


Secondly, ſhew. its foundation in the 


word of God. 
_ Thirdly, mention the limitations and 


reſtrictions, under which it ought to be 
admitted, / 


© Fourthly, obviate the ill uſes which 


may be made of it; and, 
iſthly, ſpecify the good ends which 
it naturally promotes. 

I. The doctrine is this; that the Holy 


Ghoſt, by a ſecret operation on men's 


fiſts them in the practice, of virtue. This 
influence is commonly called grace: which 
term, though it may have various accep- 
tations in Scripture, and particularly ſome- 
times ſtand for the virtues {Wu Fa (as 
when we ſpeak of the graces of the Chriſt- 
ian life), in which lente it is in itſelf an et- 
fect; yet, in the argument which we are 
now upon, it muſt be conſidered as a cauſe; 
as 3 which, in its proportion, 
produces thoſe effects of righteouſneſs and 
Folineſs, and every virtue, which are 
therefore called the fruits of the Spirit. 


(Gal. v. 22.) The neceſſity of this gra- 


cious influence, or, as our church ſcruples 
not to call it, this inſpiration of the holy Spi- 
fit (Commun. Service), ariſes from the 
weakneſs and corruption of our nature ; 
from the number, variety, and power of 
temptations, of the world, the fleſh, and 


the devil, compared with the nature of 


religion, and the difficulties which attend 
the practice of our duty. From a view 
of theſe things together, men have often 
thought, that they needed ſome aſſiſtance; 
and Chriſtians in particular have perſuad- 
ed themſelves, . that they are taught to 
expect it, from and by the operations of 
the holy Spirit, whoſe diſtin& pecul.ar of- 
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minds, diſpoſes them to the love, and af- 


Seft. Xl. 


fice, as they apprehend, is to /andify af 
the ele people of God. (Ch. Catech.) This 
is a brief account of the doctrine which 
has been uſually taught in the Chriſtian 
church ; but which ſome writers of great 
note (as was before intimated) have treat. 
ed with a great degree of reſervedneſz 
If it can be defended, it ought ; if not, 
let it be given up. | 
II. The foundation, which this @cc. 
trine has in the word of God, will appear, 
either from direct aſſertions of it, or from 
expreſs promiſes of aſſiſtance, or from 
directions given concerning it. If the 
word of God affords us + aa in any 
one of thoſe ways, and much more if it 
ſupphes us with inſtances of them all, they 
who believe this word of God mutt con. 
ſequently receive this doctrine of it as 
true and uſeful. Our Saviour dire&y 
aſſerts in the context, that except a man be 
born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. Here, therefore, the 
new birth, which is the firſt ſtep in the 
new life, and without which no man can 
become a new creature, is directly aſerib- 
ed to the ſecret influence and operation of 
the holy Spirit. The ſame thing is afſert- 
ed by St. Paul; God, ſays he, according to 
his mercy, ſaved us, by the waſhing of ri. 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Cho. 
(Titus, iii. 5.) The growth and increaſe 
of this new life, and the progreſs which 
the Chriſtian makes in it, i. e. in plain 
terms, all the virtues and good qualities 
all the habits of goodneſs, and that prac: 
tice of univerſal holineſs, to which our re- 
gion calls us, is uniformly, through the 
whole tenor of Scripture, aſcribed to the 
ſame cauſe, The love of God, which ap- 
pears in keeping all his commandments 
is ſhed abroad in our hearts, by the Holy 
Ghoſt, which is given unto us. (Rom. v. 5.) 
If wwe mortify the deeds of the body, it's 
through the Spirit (Rom. viii. 13.) ; if ve 
be filled with all joy and peace in believing 
if we abound in hope, it is through the power 
of the Holy Ghoſt. (Tb. xv. 13.) Our fant 
fication is repreſented as his work, 11 
laces too numerous to be mentioned. |t 
is aſſerted as directly as, in a few pla 
words, it can be, that the Spirit alſo helpet 
our infirmities. (Ib. viii. 26.) And evil 


where we are exhorted to work out our ol 
ſalvation with the greateſt care and ſolt 
citude, it is preſſed upon. us by this coir 
ſideration, that God, by the agency and 

opcrations of his holy Spirit, worketh 75 
| | 0 


ſpirit of God 
16 ebene thefe, which carry in 


U 


WE 

ts will. and to do of his good pleaſure. 
(Phil il. 12, 13. ) Res effectually to 
carry on this gracious work, his delight is 
with lakes of men, and, in a pe- 
culiar manner, he dwells in them Know 
ve not, that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghoſt, which is in you, wvhich ye have 
of God ? (1 Cor. vi. 19.) Anow ye not, 
that ye are the temple of God, ond that the 
develleth in you (1 Cor. iii. 


16.) : 
them even more than direct aſſertions a8 


they intimate, that it is ſcarce poſſible, 
at leaſt that it is a ſhame,, for any Chriſt- 


portant pant. Theſe are only ſome of 
the many paſſages in a"! exo in which 
the doctrine of divine aſſiſting | is in- 
culcated ; to which I need add no more, 
but that plain and full declaration of St. 
Paul: Now, if any man have not the ſpirit 
of Chriſt, he is none of his. (Rom. viii. 9.) 

The foundation, which this doctrine has 


JM in the word of God, appears likewiſe from 
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expreſs promiſes of aſſiſtance contained in 
it. I will pray the Father, ſays Chriſt 
(comforting his diſciples, under the appre- 
henſions of his own departure from them), 
and he ſhall give you another comforter, that 
he may abide wvith you" for ever ; even the 
Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot re- 
cerve, becauſe it ſeeth him not, neither knows- 
eil him e but ye know him, for he dwelleth 
with you, and ſhall be in you. , (John xiv. 
16, 17.) In which promiſe, though the 
degree of divine influence and inſpiration 
was peculiar to the Apoſtles, yet the pro- 
miſe itſelf belongs, not only to thoſe that 
were near, but alſo to thoſe that were 
afar off; even to as many as ſhould be- 
lieve on his name. For this comforter 
was to abide with them for ever ; in the 
fame ſenſe in which our Saviour promiſes 
in another Evangeliſt ; Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world. 
(Matt. xxviti. 20.) And, If a nan (if 
any man, to the end of the world) ill 
love me and lecp my words, my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him. (John, xiv. 23.) 
There is the like promiſe of the Spirit to 
them. that aſk for him, in the N 
chapter of St. Luke; where our Saviour 
teaches his diſciples how to pray, and 
urges the duty upon them, from the ex- 
ample of human parents; who, if their 
children aſk bread, do not give them a 


bone; or, if they. aſk a fiſh, will not for a 
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jan to be ignorant of this plain and im- 


. 
fiſh give them a ſerpent. I ye then, ſays 
he, being evil, Enow how to give good gi 

unto your children; how much more ſhall 


your heavenly Father fv: the holy Spirit to 


them 'that aſt him? (Ver. 13.) 

The directions, which are given in 
Scripture, with relation to the Spirit and 
his gifts, ſhew likewife the foundation, 
which the doctrine has in the word of 
God; and are, in effect, ſo many pro- 
miſes of aſſiſtance, if theſe directions be 
faithfully obſerved. Of this kind is that 
of St. James; I any FA you lack wiſdom, 
tet him aſk of God, let him aſk in faith, no- 
thing wavering. (Ch. i. 5, 6.) For this 
wiſdom is at leaſt one of the manifold 
gifts of grace, if it does not rather com- 
prehend them all; for the wiſdom that 
ts from above, is firſt pure, 1 
gentle, and eaſy to be intreated; full of mercy 
and good fruits, without” partiality, and 
without hypocriſy. (James, iii. 17.) OF 
this kind alſo are the directions not to 
quench the Spirit (Theſſ. v. 19.), and not 
to grieve him (Epheſ. iv. 30.), either by 
idleneſs, or pride, or vice ; by a careleſs 
inattention to the good thoughts and de- 
fires, which he puts into our minds, or by 
a wilful oppoſition to them. Our Saviour 
himſelf has annexed the holy Spirit 
to the duty of prayer: and, in con- 
fideration that Feſus the Son of God was 
in all points tempted, like as we are, but is 
now paſſed into the, heavens (from whence 
he is both able and willing to diſtribute 
thoſe gracious influences, which, he pur- 
chaſed for us by his own blood), St. Paul 
directs us to come boldly, i. e. in full aſſur- 
ance of faith, unto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need. ( Heb. iv. 16.) 

III. Thirdly, If men had always ex- 
preſſed themſelves upon this ſubject with 
the ſame accuracy, which the Apoſtle 
uſes here, and been content with aſſerting 
the doctrine of grace to help in time of need, 
my next particular would have been 


ſuperſeded; which is, to mention the li- 


mitations and reſtrictions, under which 
this doctrine ought to be admitted. And 
the firſt and great one of all is, that it be 
admitted in no ſenſe, but what is conſiſtent 
with our nature, and the nature of virtue, 
ſo as to leave us men and moral agents. 
In this reſpect, therefore, the alluſion in 
the text was not deſigned to hold. The 
agency of the Spirit 18 not like the impe- 
tuoſity of the wind, which rends the moun- 


tains, 
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. tains, and breaks in pieces the rocks (1 Kings, 
xix. 11, 12.), and carries every thing be- 
fore it, with a force not to be reſiſted. He 


works in a gentle perſuaſive way, and is. 


found in the ſtill ſmall voice of reaſon and 
conſcience. His operations are the ope- 
rations of mind on mind ; and if created, 
if human ſpirits can influence each other, 
by arguments, by advice, by monition and 
perſuaſion, cannot that infinite Spirit, who 
not only knows, but faſhioned all the 
hearts of the children of men, influence 
them likewiſe, guide them by his counſel, 
and aſſiſt them by his grace, and yet leave 
them in poſſeſſion of their liberty? He 
that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear? He 
that formed the eye; ſhall be not ſee ? (Pal. 
xciv. 9.) And he that jmparted to men all 
the powers, and all the means of inter- 
courſe with each other, ſhall he be de- 
barred all intercourſe and communication 
with them? We depend upon God for 
the preſervation of our natural life : his 
ence and his power ſupport us in our 

ing; his arm upholds and ſtrengthens 
us in every action; in him we live, and 
move, and have our being. (Akts, xvii. 28.) 
Yet, notwithſtanding this natural influ- 
ence, perpetually ifſuing from the throne 
of God, we enjoy a perfect freedom, a li- 
berty which we always can, and which we 
too often do, abuſe to the purpoſes of fin. 
And, inlike manner, though we are ſup- 
ported and aſſiſted through the whole pro- 
greſs of our ſpiritual life, by thoſe influ- 
ences which perpetually flow from the 
throne of grace, we are ftill free, and at 
liberty (and too often uſe that liberty) to 
defeat them all, thereby rendering in it- 
ſelf more exceeding ſinful. (Rome vii. 13.) 
And, as the doctrine of divine preſerva- 
tion gives men no encouragement, in or- 
dinary caſes, to caſt all their care upon 
God; as if he would feed them as he does 
the foxvls of the air, which neither ſow, nor 
reap, nor gather into barns, and, as if he 
would clothe them, as he does the lilies of 
the field, which neither toil nor ſpin (Matt. 
vi. 26. 28.) ; ſo neither ſhould the doc- 
trine of divine grace encourage them to 
rely ſolely upon that, as if every thing 
was to be wrought in them, and for them, 
without the leaſt care or endeavours of 
their own. They, therefore, who pretend 
to expect aſſiſtance of ſuch a kind, or in 
ſuch a degree, as deſtroys their natural 
liberty, and ſuperſedes their own endea- 
vours (which indeed is no aſſiſtance at all, 
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but plain violence and force), and they 
who pretend to look for no aſſiſtance, bit 
diſclaim it all, under pretence, that it i 
inconſiſtent with liberty, and religion and 
virtue, are both equally to be condemned. 
The juſt temper, in this matter, ſeems to 
lie between theſe extremes, which at once 
aſcribes to God the honour of his grace, 
and leaves to men the praiſe of doing well, 
The reſtriction above mentioned re. 
gards us, as we are men, and moral 
ents : there is another, which concerns 
us as Chriſtians of thoſe latter ages, in 
which Chriſtianity is already planted, and 
the profeſſors of it no longer expoſed to 
erſecution. And this will prevent us 
E deceiving ourſelves by ſuch pro- 
miſes (if any koch there be), as had rela- 


tion to times, which had need of more 


plentiful communications. As we are not 
now to expect the ſpiritual gifts, which 
enabled the Apoſtle to plant the goſpel, 
ſo neither ſhould we expect the ſpiritual 
conſolations, which ſupported the martyr 
in his ſufferings for it. Theſe were 's 
vours peculiar to the times which wanted 
them; favours, which, becauſe they ne- 
ver experienced, ſome men are too : to 
diſbelieve. But there is very little foun- 
dation for any doubt of this kird : for 
thoſe great illapſes of the Spirit, thoſe 
raptures and illuminations, were vouch- 
ed to the primitive Chriſtians, and are 
with-held from the preſent, for the ſame 
reaſon, and upon the ſame account; viz, 
becauſe God gives his grace to help only 
in time of need, and in ſuch proportion as 
is needful. Unleſs, therefore, our cir- 
cumſtances are the ſame, and our trials as 
ſevere, as were thoſe of the firſt Chriſt- 
ians, we have no reaſon to expect the 
ſame extraordinary, the ſame miraculous, 
influences of the Spirit. It 1s by the grace 
of God, that we are what we are; that 
we are men, and Chriſtians, endued with 
liberty and reaſon, and have only the 
common trials and temptations of life to 
aſs through: it ſeems, therefore, to fol- 
= that we ſhould only deſire further, 
that God would be pleaſed to bleſs, di- 
rect, and aſſiſt us, in the common methods 
of his Providence, and give us ſuch a por- 
tion of his good Spirit, as 1s agreeable to 
our nature, and ſuitable to the circum- 
ſtances in which we are placed. But there 
is no reaſon in the nature of the thing, 
and no foundation in the word of God, 
for thoſe ſtrong impreſſions, thoſe Lo 
8 ; | | turo 
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ſenſations of grace, thoſe viſions, 
1 coltaBet and — to which 
ſome have pretended. If men would not 
be impoſed on in this affair, they ought to 


examine rather what they do, than what 
they feel; for inward fee ings may be no- 
thing elſe, but the effects of a diſordered 
head, or the workings of a warm imagi- 
nation. But whoſoever is born of God doth 
not commit fin ; whoſoever is born of God, 
overcometh the world; and he that doth 
righteouſneſs, is righteous. (1 John, iti. 9. 
and v. 4. and iii. 7.) Yet there is no oc- 
caſion, perhaps, after all, to confine the 
operations of the Spirit to one faculty, and 
to ſuppoſe, that they are always, and on- 
ly, addrefſes to the reaſon of men. For 
reaſon is not the part in our nature which 
wants chiefly to be reſtored. The great 
ſource of corruption lies in the appetites 
and the will; and it is not ſo much the 
weakneſs of reaſon, as the ſtrength of 
concupiſcence, that leads us into ruin. 
And therefore, to be a counterbalance to 
this force of concupiſcence, which is the 
love of ſenſual good, it is by no means 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the holy Spirit 
may draw men, by ſenſations of delight, 
to the love of that which 1s ſpiritual. 
Nor will this appear any infringement of 
our liberty, if it be conſidered, that our 
liberty 1s weakened and impaired by con- 
cupiſcence ; and that, therefore, there is 
need of this taſte of pleaſure to recover it, 
and reſtore us to its free and unreftrained 


uſe, with regard to ſpiritual objects. It 


is to little ee how clear the light is, 
wherein we fee our duty, if our hearts, 
through corruption, be inſenſible to the 
love of it; and conſequently, if the in- 
fluence of the Spirit be excluded here, it is 
excluded from that part of us, which ſeems 
chiefly to require his holy inſpiration. 
IV. Fourthly, The doctrine admitted 


under theſe reſtrictions, does not ſeem ca- 


pable of being eaſily abuſed. But, in ge- 
neral, ill uſes have been, and ill uſes may 
be, made of it again; which, therefore, 
it may not be inexpedient to point out. 
This doctrine, then, is grievoully abuſed, 
when it is made to ſerve the purpoſes ei- 
ther of enthuſiaſm, or careleſſneſs, or fin. 

nd it is made to ſerve the "purpoſes of 
enthuſiaſm, when, under pretext thereof, 
any perſons pretend to ſuch favours and 
communications from above, as Chriſt- 


ans, in ordinary caſes, have no reaſon to 


/ 
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expect. And they may be fre, that all 
1 


favoyrs are of this kind, which are not ab- 
ſolutely needful, or at lealt, in a high de- 
gree, profitable to ſalvation. The natu- 
ral rao of men, and the written word 
of God, when rightly employed and uſed, 
are a ſufficient guide to duty. All imme- 
diate inſpirations, therefore, all new vi- 
ſions ad revelations, as from the Lord, 
are enthuſiaſtic pretences. But the moſt 
fatally pernicious pretence of this kind is, 
when men, under the influence of ſuch 
perſuaſions, think themſelves at liberty to 
diſpenſe with the eternal rules of right- 
eouſneſs, and to contradict the plain ex- 
preſs laws of the everlaſting goſpel. This 
Perſuafion cometh not of him that hath called 
(Gal. v. 8.) us, this wiſdom deſcendeth not 
from above ; but if there be any thing more 
than what is earthly and ſenſual, it is de- 
9 Fare au I}. 4 | 

his doctrine of grace may moreover 
be abuſed to the purpoſes of careleſſneſs 
and ſloth; and it really is fo, when, in- 
ſtead of exerting their own endeavours, 
men only wait for the influence of the Spi- 
rit, which will, ſometime, they hope, con- 
vert them, as in a moment, without pre- 
paration, without prayer, without any di- 
hgence of their own. But they may as 
well expect, that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould 
deſcend ſuddenly, as with the ſound of a 
ruſhing mighty wind, as that he ſhould 
convert them in this irrefiſtible manner; 
and without their own care and endea- 
.vours, deliver them like them that dream. 
No, he imparts his grace, as it were, in 
number, weight, and meaſure ; and to 
ſuch as make a good uſe and improvement 
of thoſe degrees of it, which are already 
conferred upon them, more ſhall be given, 
till at length they have abundance. 

But the vel, the moſt ungrateful 
abuſe, is made of this doctrine, when, un- 
der the cover of it, men juſtify, or at leaſt 
excuſe themſelves, in the known practice 
of ſin. This they do, either when they 
live in the habit of any vice, pretending 
that, as yet, they have not grace ſufficient 
to reſiſt it; or more profeſſedly, when 
they continue in ſin, that grace may abound 
(Rom. vi. 1.), may appear more glorious 
at laſt, in the victory over ſuch confirmed 
and inveterate habits. This turning the 
grace of God into an argument for immo- 
rality, 1s ſure the higheſt way of grieving 
that holy Spirit, who is the giver of it [ 

| . | 4 


Te . 
and as to ourſelves, is rage Tag which 
ſhould have been for our wealth, become 
unto: us an occaſion of falling. . - | 
V. Fifthly, We make a 
this doctrine, when we ſuffer it to anſwer 
thoſe ends, which it ſeems in itſelf na- 
| calculated to promote. One of 
theſe is devotion, or application to God 
in prayer, and in all other methods, which 
he has appointed as the means of peace, 
or. channels through which to convey 
it. Nothing is more deſtructive of true 


piety, than that affectation of ſelf-fuſh- 


eiency, which deſtroys or interrupts 
the intercourſe between God and us. 
And, by a contrary rule, whatever opens 
the way to a frequent communication 
with our Maker, whatever leads us to 
it, and encourages us in it, cannot but 
be a doctrine of great practical import- 


ance. Now it is plain, without any en- 
hrgement, that the doctride of Divine 


Grace is of this kind. For this teaches 
us at once, that we can do nothing with- 
out the affiftance of God's Holy Spirit, 
and yet that this Spirit will not be given 
but ta thoſe that ab ham; that aſk him 
with earneſtneſs and importunity, and 
feek him in diligent prayer. In li 
manner, and upon the ſame account, this 
doctrine muſt naturally excite us to make 
a regular and religious uſe of all the eſta- 
blihed means 85 grace. We cannot, 
with any conſiſtency, neglect the ſtudy of 
the Seriptures, if we believe that a ſe- 
oret influence goes along with it, above 
what we have reaſon to expect from any 
kuman writing. We cannot, with any 
conſiſtency, negle& the aſſemblies for 
Chriſtian worſtap, if we believe that 
Chriſt himſelf is in the midſt of them, 
diſtributing thoſe favours of his gracious 
reſence, which may elſewhere, perhaps, 
fought in vain. We cannot, with any 
confiſtency, negle& the Chriſtian ſacra- 
ments, if we. believe, that befides the 
outward and viſible figns, there is alſo 
an inward and ſpiritual grace; and parti- 
eularly, that in the Lord's ſupper, our 
buls are ſtrengtbened and refreſhed by the 
body and blood of Chriſt, as our boates are 
by the bread and wine (Church Catech.). 
And, in all probability, if we were to 
aſk a reaſon of their conduct, from thoſe 


perſons who do negle& theſe things, . 


ſuch of them as are able to give one, 
would allege, that they expect no ad- 
vantage in the uſe of them. What are 
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ule of 


we had not received them? But fill it 


like additional motive to this good diſpoſition, 
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theſe ordinances, that we ſhould k 
them? or what profit is there, if we at. 
tend upon them? 

The doctrine above explained has, fur. 
ther, a natural tendeney to promote un. 
feigned humility. It is true, indeed, the 
ſenſe of our having originally received all 
our powers and faculties from God, ought 
in reaſon to preſerve us from the abſurd 
vice of pride. For, if we received 
every endowment, and every excellence, 
which we may imagine diſtinguiſhes ug 
from other people, why do we boaſt, or 


why are we vain and proud, as though 


is a further» inducement to that moſt 
amiable virtne, which is the foundation 
of all the reſt, and the very baſis of all 
practical religion, to confider, moreover, 
that the free and right uſe of our facul. 
ties, is owing to a ſecret influence, which 
is as much the free gift, as much the grace 
of God, as even the original donation of 
them. This perſuaſion, which ſets our 
weakneſs and corruption ſo full before us, 
cannot but teach us to think of our. 
ſelves ſoberly, and as we ought to think. 
To all which it muſt: be added, as an 


that it is one of the conditions, without 
which we have little reaſon to hope, that 
the grace of God will be long continued. 
For God refifleth the proud, aud givdh 
grace to the humble. | 

To conclude : The doctrine of Divine 
Face, when rightly underſtood, is ſo far 
rom being an argument for negligence, 
or ſloth, or continuance in fin, that it is 
a great and powerful encouragement to 
make us uſe our own endeavours towards 
umverſal obedience. . For this informs us, 
that we are carrying on a work, in which 
God himſelf is engaged; and which 
therefore cannot fail of ſucceſs, bit 
through our fault. It is God wwhic; wort- 


eth in us, and with us, beth to <vill and 


to do of his good pleaſure, (Phil. ii. 1 3; 
and therefore we are inexcuſable, if, 
under the eye and inſpection of fuch an 
aſſiſtant, we do not work out our own 
ſalvation. This conſideration, as it may 
keep the molt righteous perſons from be- 
ing confident, ſo it ought to preſerve che 
moſt guilty from deſpair. For their very 
firſt attempts towards virtue, in their re- 
turn from folly, will intereſt a power in 
their behalf, which, in ſpite of all oppo- 
fition, will be ſufficient for them: while 
they 
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e yet afar off, their heavenly Fa- 
= Al meet them, and have compaſ- 
gon on them. But all this implies, that 
they have ſome power themſelves to lay 
hold of the hand, which is thus graciouſly 
ſtretched out to relieve them. It im- 
plies, that they are not only able, but 
obliged to anſwer the end, for which the 


| grace of God is beſtowed upon them. 


And that is, not to render their own care 
ſuperfluous, but effectual; not to ſuper- 
ſede their own endeavours, but to make 
them ſucceſsful And when they thus 
labour, that they may not receive the 
grace of God in rain; when they hope 
to receive the Spirit, only that they may 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, in 
righteouſneſs, 'and peace, and joy m the 
Holy Ghoſt ; when they ſtrive to keep 
all God's commandments,” and yet do it 
as of the ability which God giveth. (1 Pet. 
iv. 11.) When they do the beſt they can, 
and yet put not their truſt in any thing 
that they do; in ſhort, when they take to 
themſelves the blame of all that is amiſs, 
and aſcribe to God the glory of all that is 
good in them; then the doctrine of Di- 
vine grace has had its natural effect upon 
them, and wrought in them that temper 
of mind, which by the appointment and 
promiſe of God, entitles them to the king- 
dom of glory. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, 


for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, (Matt. 


v. 3.) There every heart will be ſen- 
fible, and every tongue' will confeſs, that 
this great ſalvation, fo much beyond what 
they looked for, is principally and origi- 
nally owing not to any works or merits of 
their own, but to the benevolence and 
mercy of God the Father, to the merits and 
mediation of God the Son, to the guid- 
avce and aſſiſtance of God the Holy Ghoſt; 
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of Scripture aſſerted. 


Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry. 


2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 


is profitable ſor doctrine, for reproof, ſor cor- 


the man of God may be perfect, throughl 
furniſhed unto all good works. 9 555 : 


| Tan importance of the argument to 


which theſe words direct us, is evi- 
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The Inſpiration of the moral Parts 


All ſcripture is given by inſpiration of God, and 


rection, for inftruQion in righteouſneſs : that 
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dent from the neceſſity of Divine inſpira- 
tion, to give a proper weight and autho- 
rity to the records of our holy religi 
For ſuppoſing it to be proved that there 
really is a revelation given by God ts 
mankind, there is ſtill a queſtion to be ſa- 
tisfied, via. Where is this revelation to 
be found? And if in anſwer to this, men 
be referred (as they muſt be referred) 
to the Scriptures; it may ſtill farther be 
demanded, what ſecurity have we, that 
theſe Scriptures themſelves are free from 


error? If we ſay, with the Apoſtle, that 


all Scripture is given by 222 of God, 
one would think that when this pojnt was 
once clear, nothing farther would be ex- 
pected. He is equally exempt from the 
poſſibility of decaving, and of being de- 
ceived; and his word, like himſelf, is 
light and truth, and in it is no falſhood, 
or error at all. | . 
But we ſeem not to receive the ſame 
complete ſatisfaction, as to this point, if 
we are only told, that ſome part indeed 
of the Scripture, (as prophecies and cer- 
tain doctrines,) mult be inſpired ; but as 
for other parts, conſiſting of hiftory or 
morals, there is no need, and no evidence 
of inſpiraticn : in one caſe, men wrote 
with great faithfulneſs, in the other, with 
a pious intention. | LI 
This account of the inſpiration of the 
Holy Scripture ſeems 1n great meaſure ts 
deſtroy what before had been built up; 
the inquirer 1s left to fluctuate 'in uncer- 
tainty ; the ſacred volumes will loſe mnch 
of their veneration; the church of God, 
which is built upon the foundation of theapaſtles 
and prophets, .Feſus L . himſelf being the 
chief cornerſtone (Ephel. ii. 20. ), be 
ſorely ſhaken; and every profane hand will 
be encouraged to take away piece after 
piece, till (to ſpeak in alluſion to the 
te of the material temple,) there will 
not be leſt one ſtone upon another. = _ 
The revival of theſe notions makes this 
ſubject as ſeaſonable, as it is important 3 


| | -and though nothing new upon it will be 
{Preached at the Viſitation of Richard Lord ' 


expected by this learned audience, yet I 
truſt their candor will indulge me, While 
I remind them of the old approved argu- 

ments, at a time when others are not 
aſhamed to revive the old . exploded ob- 
jections. I propoſe, therefore, 


Firſt, To inquire into the meaning of 
theſe words of the Apoſtle; and then to 
aſſert and prove the doctrine delivered in 


them. 
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- Noone, I believe, that reads St. Paul's 
words without a comment, will eaſily 
miſtake their meaning; or make any 
doubt, but that he here aſſerts the com- 
plete inſpiration of the Old Teſtament 
at leaſt, as it was that part of Scripture 
which Timothy had known from a child. 
The holy Scriptures, or the Scripture, in 
the mouth of a Jew, or (what is much 
the ſame) of one educated in the Jew's 
religion, and who had no difference with 
them upon this article, would certainly 
be underſtood to ſignify that collection 
of ſacred writings which was then re- 
ceived, and conſtituted the canon of the 
Jewiſh church. That was the ſame then, 
which it is at this day; and therefore 


whatever difficulties critics may raiſe, - 


about the time when this collection was 
made, or the perſons concerned in making 
it; if St. Paul declares that the whole 
collection was given by inſpiration, this 

nt, as far as his authority prevails, 
Galen to be ſufficiently ſecured. And 
the reaſon of the caſe, at leaſt, extends to 
the New Teſtament, a conſiderable part 
of which was likewiſe written before this 
epiſtle to Timothy; ſo that, in this view, 
we are aſſured that all the Scriptures, con- 
ſiſting of the Old and New Teſtament, 
were given by inſpiration of God. 

But though this ſeems to be the plain 
and natural meaning of the words, as they 
lie in our Engliſn Bibles, yet if we con- 
ſult ſome writers for the meaning of them, 
they will tell us, that it is only this ; that 
all Scripture, which is divinely inſpired, 
is alſo profitable for the purpoſes here- 
after mentioned. This interpretation, 
however, does ſome violence both to the 
words, and to the ſenſe. ara ven, 
in all probability, ſigniſies, collectively, 
the whole body of ſacred Scripture; and 
numerous inſtances might be produced 
out of the New Teſtament, where ra; 
has this fignification, and is of the ſame 
import with z However, if it ſhould 
here be underſtood diſtributively, it is 
Mill aſſerted that every Scripture, that is, 
every part of Scripture, is divinely in- 
ſpired: though it is not ſo ealy to 
.comprehend how every part of Scrip- 
ture, ſingly and by itſelf, is alſo profitable 
for doctrine, ſor reproof, for correction, 
ſor inftruftion in righteouſneſs. This is a 
charaQer, which the whole ſyſtem of the 
ſacred writings deſerve ; and oy all of 
them together theſe ends are ſufficiently 
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'out danger of miſtake or error, to an- 


SeQ, XI. 


anſwered : but that ever alone 
ſuch univerſal uſe, is fin ts able ops 
fe the man of God, and t oroughly to fur. 
n;/b him unto all good works, is a point nei. 
ther clear in itſelf, nor eaſy to be proved. 

If to avoid this difficulty it be ſaid 
that the meaning is, that all Scripture 
which is divinely inſpired, be it more or 
leſs, is, taken all together, profitable for 
theſe purpoſes ; it is to be farther ob. 
ſerved, (and it is the main obſervation 
of all,) that the text will not admit of 
this tendering, For the words are not 
TATH ea JeomvivIT05 w NN. &c. as if 

e6arv50; Was part of the ſubject; but 

a YyouOn Yen veroc — @ Pew, RC. where 
the conjunctive particle is an effectual 
barrier againſt this ſenſe, and plaialy 
ſhews that 9:4mrvoroc and 0p $40 are 
equally predicated of the Scripture. But 
this meaning will be more readily ad. 
mitted, when the proof is made out ; and 
therefore I may proceed, 

Secondly, To aſſert and prove this 
doctrine of the complete inſpiration of 
the holy Scriptures. 

Only it may be remembered firſt, that 
the controverſy here is not with infidels, 
who deny all inſpiration whatſoever, but 
with thoſe, who deny, or doubt of, the 
inſpiration of ſome parts only of Scrip- 
ture : the debate 1s not about the being or 
reality of inſpiration, but the extent of 
it. Secondly, the point aſſerted is, that 
the writings of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment were, all of them, given by inſpira- 
tion of God; not that the writers them- 
ſelves were, at all times, and in all the 
actions of their lives, abſolutely exempt 
either from error, or fin. Any defects, 
therefore, either in their conduct, or their 
knowledge, upon other occations, are 
nothing to the purpoſe. ' Thirdly, it is 
not intended, becauſe it is not neceſſary, 
to plead for a verbal infpiration, or for 
the ſame degree of inſpiration in all 
caſes ; but only that they were conducted 
by ſome extraordinary direction and aflilt- 
ance, which enabled them always, with- 


ſwer the ends deligned to be promoted 
by them. | 

Scripture is a miſcellaneous compoſi- 
tion; there are in it prophecies, and 
doctrines, and hiſtory, and morals. The 
inſpiration of prophecy is allowed. St. 
Peter ſays plainly, that prophecy came nd 
in old time, (or at any time,) by the ” 

| 0 
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-but holy men of God ſpale as t 
22 by 5 ah Ghoſt (2 Pet. 1. 
21.). It has fometimes been pretended, 
that theſe words of St. Peter are an ex- 

lanation of our text; and that all the 
Scripture meant by St. Paul, is only the 

rophecy of the Seripture, which St. 
Peter Jays was not of t N motion, 
or perſonal knowledge, 0 the prophet's 
own mind, but proceeded originally from 
the Holy Ghoſt. But this point likewiſe 
is given up by the writer I have now in 
view; who contends, that there 1s ano- 
ther part of Scripture, beſides the prophe- 


that is the part, which contains © cer- 
tain doctrines, and commands, or in- 
junctions, which reaſon could not trace 


to be perfectly agreeable to reaſon. By 
commands or injunctions, he cannot here 
be ſuppoſed to mean thoſe, which relate 
to morality, becauſe his avowed principle 
is, that all morality may be known by 
natural reaſon; and that revelation is not 
at all neceſſary to ſix a rule of morality. 
Whether, therefore, he intends the two po- 
ſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity, or what- 
ever elſe his meaning may be, this ſeems 
plain enough, that he does not think the 
moral, any more than the hiſtorical, parts 
of Scripture were given by . inſpiration of 
God: An honeſt man,” ſays he, . may 
demand a proof, that moral truths, and 
hiſtorical facts, are the immediate effect 
of inſpiration.” The point, therefore, 
between us 1s reduced to this, whether the 
hiltories, and the morals of the Scrip- 
ture, were given by inſpiration ? | 

That the moral part of Scripture was 
inſpired, ſeems evident, in the firſt place, 
from the text: all Scripture, ſays the 
Apoltle, was given by inſpiration of God, 
ad is profitable for dodrine, for reproof, 
r correction, for inſtruction in righteouſ- 
%; where interpreters both ancient and 
1 modern underſtand the whole compaſs 
both of faith and practice, referring the 
two firſt to error, or truth, of- doctrine, 
and the two laſt to vitiouſneſs, or integri- 
Ws ty, of life. But determine as you pleaſe 
u to the exactneſs of this diſtinction, it is 
plain the Apoſtle ſets the moral Scriptures 
upon the ſame foot with the doctrinal, and 
ſtamps them equally with the ſame cha- 
ratter of divine inſpiration. The man of 
God (whether that hgnifies the able mi- 
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tic, which mult neceſſarily be inſpired; and 


out, but which, when revealed, appear 


vilter, or only the pious Chriſtian,) can- 
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not be perfect by faith * nor can the 
ſpeculative, excluſive of the moral, doc- 
trines of Scripture, throughly furniſh him 
unto all good works. But this point need 
not be reſted upon the authority of this 
paſſage alone; it will appear from many 
conſiderations of reaſon, and from many 
other authorities of Scripture. 
The great uſefulneſs of moral doctrine: 
and its vaſt importance to mankind, will 
not be queſtioned. The end of the com- 
mandment is charity (1 Tim. i. 5.), the 
end of all teaching, of all inſtruction, of 
all revelation itſelf, by this author's own 
account, is virtuous practice. Suppoſe a 
ſyſtem of doctrines revealed from heaven, 
and a long feries of prophecy given by 
inſpiration of Gog; what purpoſe do they 
ſerve ; and what end were they deſigned 
to promote? They were not given for 
their own ſake, for the ſake only of being 
given; ſay then they were given for the 
interelt of true religion. But what is true 
rehgion without true virtue ? This is the 
great end of all God's dealings with man- 
Lind: the great deſign of that laſt and 
belt diſpenſation of the goſpel, which is 
that grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, 
teaching. us, that denying ungodlineſs and 
2 „ve. ſhould live ſoberly, righte- 
ouſty, and godly in this preſent world. (Tit. 


ii. 11, 12.) Is it then reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe, that leſs care ſhould be taken of the 
end, than of the means? Can we imagine, 
that when a rule of faith is revealed by 
divine wiſdom, a rule of life (of equal 
importance at leaſt) ſhould be left en- 
tirely to the diſcoveries, or the deductions, 
of human reaſon ? Shall a Prophet be ſent 
from God, in an extraordinary manner, 
to declare his will on ſpecial emergencies, 
and on particular occaſions? and ſhall it 
ſeem a thing incredible with you, that 
Prophets ſhould be ſent to- declare. that 
whole will of God, which is of univerſal 
uſe and concernment, which is the ſtand- 
ing law and rule of life, and which to 
know and to practiſe is the perfection of 
human nature? * 255 ä . 
There ſeems to be ſomething in this 
way of reaſoning, which cannot well be 
evaded, but by ſaying that inſpiration, 
which is & in one caſe, is needleſs 


in the other. Prophecies, and doctrines 


of pure revelation, muſt come from God 
in this extraordinary manner ; but morali- 
ty, if it be important, is alſo eaſy; is 
founded in truth and nature, may be 

traced 


* 


— 
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traced out 3 is commonly known, 
and what God has given us ſufficient 
powers ourſelves to difcover ; and it is 


neither uſual, nor neceſſary, for God to 
interpoſe in caſes, for which he has, in 


his ordinary providence, ſufficiently pro- 


vided. 

The foundation of this reaſoning pro- 
ceeds upon a maxim which, as it is often 
lied, 18 for nothing. It is not 
5 Sa that God ſhould give 
us rules of morality, by way of inſpira- 
tion. And what then? If it be not ne- 
ceſſary, it may be ſerviceable, it may be 
beneficial, to his creatures. And does 
God do nothing, but what is neceſſary? 
Is this an amiable idea of the Sovereign 
Goodneſs ? this, which ſeems rather de- 
rived from the conduct of indigent and 
frugal mortals, than to ſuit with the ex- 
uberant beneficence and riches of the 
divine nature ? And what inſtance is there 
of any thing, pertaining to life and godli- 
neſs (2 Pet: 1. 3.), in which God has not 
done much more than was neceſſary, 
even abundantly more than we could 

either /, or think ? (Epheſ. iii. 20.) 
But if this ſhould go for nothing, it is 
farther to be obſerved, that it might 
be neceſſary, (neceſſary for ſome pur- 
poſes, though not for others,) that the 
moral parts of Scripture ſhould be given 
by inſpiration. In this way there 1s an 
authority ſtamped upon them, which other- 
wiſe they would want. There are but 
two ways of teaching morality to any con- 
 fiderable purpoſe ; it muſt be done in the 
way of authority, or by demonſtration. 
It is plain, that how capable ſoever mora- 
lity may be in itſelf of demonſtration, 'it is 
not demonſtrated in Scripture. If then 
you take away that divine authority on 
which it is ſuppoſed to ſtand, what elſe do 
you leave to ſupport it? What weight or 
influence will the moral precepts of the 
Bible have, if once they come to be con- 
ſidered only in this light, as ſo many moral 
ſentences of wiſe men? Would the ten 
commandments, for inſtance, be equally 
regarded, and ſo effectually engage our 
obedience to them, if they were ſuppoſed 
to be the words only of a man wholly un- 


inſpired? Vet one would think it was not 


impoſſible, that ſo great a lawgiver as 
Moſes, ſo learned in all the eviſcdom of the 
Egyptians (Acts, vii. 22.), might have 
been able to do ſomething of this. kind 
himſelf. ' Nevertheleſs, we fee this mat- 
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the —— of other things, by being 


confuting each other; differing about the 


immortal or not; the nature of juſtice, 


if God may in any degree remove it, b 
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ter was not left to him, but God wry 
chem himſelf with his own finger upon tw 
tables of flone. 2 12 12. xxxi. 18, 
xxxii. 15, 16. ut this is too plai 

be inſiſted on. | mou 
It muſt farther be ſaid, and it has often 
been proved by many writers, that a com. 
plete rule of life is not eaſily, if at all 
diſcoverable by mere reaſon. And from 
ſome paſſages even of our author himſelf 
it ſhould appear, that morality is a ſcience 
of conſiderable difficulty z how muck 
ſoever he may contend, on other occaſions, 
that it is all knowable by natural reaſon, 
Our moral ideas are not innate, any more 
than any other; © the knowledge of 
good morals, fays he, is not born in every, 
or any man: “ But men come at the 
knowledge of morality, juſt as they do at 


taught,” ut who ſhall teach them? 
Thoſe, one would think, ſhould be beſt 
qualified to do it, who had made this 
branch of knowledge their particular 
ſtudy. But the misfortune is, that when 
this ſcience was moſt cultivated, it became 
molt intricate and perplexed, by the dif. 
putes and differences of the philoſophers 
themſelves. g 
When Socrates had diverted their atten- 
tion, which had almoſt wholly been con- 
fined to the ſtudy of nature, to a ſubjc 
which more nearly concerned them, there 


roſe up ſc& after ſect, contradicting and 


very end, the chief happineſs of man, and 
by conſequence differing about the means 
that lead to it. What method then hall 
the diſciple prefer, when' the maſters 
themſelves are all at variance ? and what 
way ſhall the inquirer take, when each of 
his guides gives him a different direction! 
hs Has not every principle of morality, 
ſays our author, been as much the ſubject 
of debate and difference, as the precepts 
or doctrines of revelation have? Has not 
the exiſtence of God; the liberty of 
man; the nature of good and evil ; what 
is happineſs ; what it is that thinks in us; 
whether the ſoul be immaterial or not, 


moral honeſty ; in ſhort, every point dt 
morality or natural religion, been contro 
verted 7? ? | 

It thould ſeem, then, that there is ſome 
darkneſs and difficulty in this ſubject ; and 


inſpiring men to deliver the do&trin 12 
mora - 


a WW. — Y 
, | we 


morality in a plain authoritative manner, 
it ſhould 8 that this is a deſign, 
not unworthy of ſo wiſe and us a 


eaſy for man, or any man, to 
pe Fr —— truth; which conſiſts 


or habitu . 
put together. If it be founded in the 


nature of things, or in the relations which 
intelligent beings ſtand in to one another; 
are all theſe Ehorerable, and eaſily diſco- 
verable, even by men of the beſt abilities? 
Andif this truthof things be ( as it 18 allow- 
ed to be) the ſame in effect, with the nature 
and will of God, canft thou by ſearching find 
out God, his nature and will? Canſt thou 
out the Almighty unto perfection? (Job, xi. 7.) 
But ſuppoſing that all morality may be 
known by natural reaſon, and that a great 
progreſs was made in this ſcience by the 
philoſophers of Greece and Rome; we 
are ſtill to remember, that the Scripture- 
morals came from another kind of men, 
in a ſecluded corner of the earth. What 
was there peculiar in the ſoil of Judea, 
that the pureſt and moſt genuine fruits 
ſhould flouriſh there? How comes it to 
paſs, that all antiquity has dehvered down 
to us but one book, that is free from all 
blemiſh, or defect? And yet this book was 
compiled by various authors, at very 
diſtant periods of time : {till all is con- 
ſiſtent, all is uniform, all breathes the 
ſame ſpirit, all conſpires to the ſame end; 
and though running, as it were, in various 
ſtreams, through different ſoils and chan- 
nels, yet it preſerves its native purity 
amidſt all the pollution that ſurrounds it; 
and thence diſcovers that the ſource it 
proceeds from, is the —_ of living 
waters, But what conſiſtency is there in 
the Pagan moraliſts, compared with one 
| another? What immorality is there not, 
conſidered in themſelves ? Do-not ſome or 
other of them encourage ſelf-murder, the 
practice of expoſing children, fornication, 
uncleanneſs, and even the fin not to be 
named? and do Hot all of them offend 
moſt grievouſly againſt the firſt principle 
aud duty of natural religion, the unity and 
worſhip of the one true God, by directi 
men to comply with the idolatry a 
ſuperſtitions of their country? Is any 
thing Uke this to be found in the Bible, 
though the Hebrew Scriptures were 
written while that nation in general were 
very prone to idolatry ? 
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ciple to animate and inform it. 


— 
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It is certain and evident matter of fact, 

that we cannot take any number (hardly 
gall 


any one) of the Pagan moraliſts, ag: 


whoſe doctrines, in ſome parts or other, 
there will not lie very great exceptions. 

But nothing of . this kind appears in the 

Scripture morals ; nothing, but what fair- 

ly underſtood is capable of a juſt vindi- 

cation: ſo that from the very purity and 
ſuperior excellency of them one would 

imagine, that they were drawn up under 

a conduct more than human. It is true, 
indeed, they are not formed into a regular 

ſyſtem, according to the rules of art prac- 
tiſed by men. And in this ſenſe what our 

author ſays may be true, that nothing 

equal to the Ethics of Tully, or Ariſtotle, 
was wrote for the firſt ſixteen centuries of 
Chriſtianity.” But then, the purity of 
moral doctrine does not at all depend upon 
the exactneſs of method in which it is de- 
livered : the ſyſtems of theſe two great 
men,. with all their art and order, were 
as beneficial perhaps to the common peo- 
ple of Greece and Rome, as the Religion 
of Nature delineated is to the common 
people of England. While the Goſpel 
reformed the world, and neglecting the 
rules of artificial method. and the enticing 
words of man's wiſdom (7 Cor. ii. 4.) 
converted the hearts and renewed the 
ſpirits of men, turning them from darkneſs 
to light, and from the power of Satan unfo 
God (Acts, xxvi. 18.) : then indeed the 
Pagan moral, though it endeavoured to 


ſerve itſelf of the goſpel, ſunk into ju prod 
the 


eclipled by the ſuperior luſtre o | 
Chriſtian : cold and languid were its 
precepts to a heart inflamed with the love 
of a dying Redeemer, and an empty life- 
leſs form it appeared, void of all ſtren 
and beauty, to thoſe firit and moſt faith- 
ful diſciples of the croſs, before whoſe eyes 
Feſus Chriſt had been evidently ſet forth 
crucified among them. (Gal. iii. 1. 
Pagan morality is little more than a ſhell _ 
and a carcaſs, for want of an inward - 
mere body may derive its origin from the 


earth, as the firſt man's from the duſt of 


the ground ; but the inſpiration .of the 
Almighty is #he breath of life, by which it 
becomes à living ſoul. 1 1 
Theſe conſiderations may be of ſome 
weight; but to draw this matter to a point, 
we muſt attend to the ſacred writings 
themſelves, and the teſtimony they bear 
to one another. The ſacred writings 
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were, for the moſt part, compiled by men, 
who it is granted were inſpired upon ſome 
occaſions ; and the moral parts of them 
lie mingled and intermixed with other 
matters, which were allowedly given by 
inſpiration of God. Thus, as to Moſes 
and the Prophets for the Old Teſtament, 
they were inſpired in their prophecies ; 
and can we think that this inſpiration im- 
' mediately forſook them, whenever they 
begun to deliver or inculcate the rules of 
morality ? They wrote theſe things at the 
ſame time, and in the fame page. And 
is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, they were in- 
ſpired this moment, and left to themſelves 
the next? and then perhaps inſpired again 
the moment aſter that, in order to foretell 
ſome future event? Is not propheſying, in 
the other ſenſe of that word, as it ſignifies 
to declare the will of God, the ſtanding 


law and rule of life, as uſeful and as noble. 


an office, as predicting things to come? 
And why then ſhould not the Holy Spirit 
be thought equally to provide for both 
caſes, and to prevent any falſe propheſy- 
ing in either ſenſe ? Beſides, any one may 
ſee that - the prophets thence make 
no diſtinction in this matter, but deliver 


their moral inſtructions as they do their 


predictions, in the name, and by the au- 
thority of God, with a—Thus ſaith the 
Lord, and, Hear the word of the Lord. 


Then as to the other claſs of writings in 


the Old Teſtament, which are chiefly, or 


only, of a moral nature; they were either 
compoſed by men who are known to have 
had ſome extraordinary intercourſe with 
Heaven, or at leaſt, they were always 1e- 
ceived by the Jewiſh church, as drawn up 
under a divine influence ; and they appear 
to be quoted under that character by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in like manner as 
mw quote the other Scriptures. 

avid does not only ſay of himſelf — 
'The Spirit of the Lord ſpale by me, and 
' bis word was in my tongue (2 Sam. xxiii. 
2.) ; but Chriſt alſo, the ſon pf David, 
plainly intimates the ſame thing: How 
then doth David in ſpirit call him Lord? 
(Matt. xxii. 43.) And having occa- 
ſion to quote to the Jews a paſſage from 
the Pſalms, he tells them, that it was 
written in their laco. (John, xv. 25.) 
And when, after his reſurrection, he ex- 
pounded to his diſciples in all the Scrip- 
tures, the things concerning himſelf, he 
tells them, in concluſion, that all things 


muſt be fulfilled, which were written in the 


tells 
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law of Moſes, and in the Prophets, and 
the L eee him. Hale BY 
27. 44.) St. Peter ſays expreſsly, tha 
David was a prophet (Ass, ii. 30.); and 
in a Pſalm of imprecation, Which has often 
been the mark of profane reproach, he 
declares the Holy Ghoſt ſpale by the mou 
of David. (Acts, i. 16. 20.) St. Paul 
has many allegations from the Pſalms, 
too numerous to be repeated ; argues from 
them in the ſame manner as he does from 
the Scriptures of the Prophets, and lay 
an equal ſtreſs upon their authority“. gt. 
Paul, in more places than one, alleges the 
book of Proverbs, and St. James in one 
place ſeems plainly to aſcribe, what is 
ſaid there, to God himſelf. Theſe 
Apoſtles likewiſe bear teſtimony to the 
book of Job, and the laſt recommends it, 
together with the Prophets, 200 han 

ken in the name of the Lord, for an er- 
ample of ſuffering aſfliction, and of patience 
(1 Cor. iii. 19. Jam. v. 10, 11.) But 
there is the leſs occafion to be ſolicitous 
about every particular book in the Old 
Teſtament, ſince St. Paul has confirmed 
the authority of them all, not only in 
the words of the text, but alſo where he 
us, that I bal ſoc ver things were 
evritten aforetime, were written for our 
learning; that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have bot. 
(Rom. xv. 4.) Every one in St. Paul's 
time underſtood by the Scriptures a ſyſtem 
of writings, that claimed to comefrom God, 
And would he have countenanced this 
claim, by ſuch a paſſage as this, unleſs he 
had thought, that it was juſtly founded; 
and that theſe Scriptures, through pa- 
tience and comfort of which we might 
have hope, did really come from the God 


of patience and e ? (Rom. v. 5.) 
P 


As to the inſpiration of St. Paul him- 
ſelf, no one, that calls himſelf a Chriſtian, 
can with any 2 deny it. His 
pretenſions to it are ſo frequent, and io 
plain, that if he had it not, he mult have 


* See the following paſſages, viz, Rom. iii 4+ 
10, &c. iv. 6, 7, 8. vi 30. x. 18. Xi. 9, 10. 17 
3. 9. 11. x Cor. iii. 20. XV. 26. 17, 2 Cor. M. 
9. Ephel. iv. 8. Heb. 1. 5, to the end of the chap- 
8. 12, 13 ili. 7, 8, 9, Kc. u. 

„5, 7. v. 5, 6. vii. 17. 21. Xx, 5, 6, Kc. Xi % 
t Bots clear from theſe paſſages, that t. Pa 
did not confider the Pſalms of David as a Book df 
Songs, that had nothing of prophetic in them. 


See Five Letters concerning Inſpiration, &c. f. 
oy 5 | 
been 


ter, Heb, ii. 6, 7, 
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nd impoſtor. He declares, that 
— he hed was not after man, 
that he conferred not about it with fleſh 
and blood, or with any of the other 
Apoſtles, neither received he it of any man, 
neither war taught it, but by the revelation 
of Feſus Chriſt. (Gal. i.) What could 
this goſpel be, which was the ſubje& of 
St. Paul's preaching, but the ſame which 
is the ſubject of his writings ? The whole 
ſcheme of ſalvation by Jeſus Chriſt, the 
privileges and the conditions of the goſ- 
pel-covenant, the doctrine of juſtification, 
though not. by the works of the law, 
either natural or Jewiſh, yet by a faith 
that vorketh by love (Gal. v. 6.), that 
comprehends all Chriſtian morality, and 1s 
the root and foundation of all Chriſtian 
obedience. 'This goſpel he received by 
the revelation of Jeſus IPs - and this 
goſpel he preached with the Holy Ghoſt 
ſent dowwn 
which things (ſays he, joining himſelf 
with the other Apoſtles, ) we al/o ſpeak, not 
in the words which man's wiſdom teacheth, 
but wvhich the Holy Ghoſt teacheth. (1 Cor. 
ji. 13.) It is very unreaſonable then to 
ſuppoſe, that he did not write, as well as 
preach, this doctrine, under the ſame 
divine conduct and direction. Indeed the 
very character of his writings themſelves 
allow us not room to doubt of it. For 
they abound with prophecies and doctrines 
of mere revelation, and doctrines that are 
themſelves a ſort of prophecies ; as are 
all thoſe, that relate to the future ſtate of 
Chrift's church, his ſecond advent, the 
riſe of Anti-chriſt, and the like. So that 
here, to borrow our author's own obſerv- 
ation, “the events, which we ſee in the 
world, eſtabliſh the credit of the Apoſtle, 
and prove that he had ſome intercourſe 
with Heaven; they prove that he wa 
actually inſpired.” But, then, | 
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which are ſpoken without any command- 


ment from the Lord, in which the Apoſtles 
7 gave their judgmeit; and here it ſeems 
xt, we have no authority to ſay, that they 
it, dd it by inſpiration, 2 
” The caſe here referred to, though ex- 
' 5 preſſed in this general manner, is only that 
a 


of St. Paul in 1 Cor. vii. where ſuppoſing 
all to he true which this writer ſuſpects, 
it only ſhews, that in a particular point 
of preſent expediency, about which the 
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from heaven (1 Pet. i. way 2 


We are reminded in another place, that 
there are ſome things in the Epiltles, © 


Apolile had been conſulted, be had receiv- 
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ed no immediate direct command from 
Heaven. This exception, in this particn- - 
lar caſe, is ſo far from hurting his general 
claim to inſpiration, that it ſtrengthens - 
it : it ſhews the honeſty of this Apoſtle, 
and his care not to obtrude any thing upon 
the church, under the ſtamp of divine 
authority, which really wanted that im- 
preſſion. But, after all, the matter may 
be wholly miſtaken; and the oppoſition 
may lie, not between St. Paul and him- 
ſelf, as ſometimes writing by inſpiration, 
and ſometimes not; but between what 
St. Paul determined in the then preſent 
diſtreſs, and the commands delivered by 
our Lord himſelf while he was here 
on earth, obliging all Chriftians in all 
ages of the world. And as to this 
Apoſtle's ſaying, in the concluſion of the 
chapter, and I think alſo, that I have the 
ſpirit of God, it 1ntimates no diſtruſt, that 
he himſelf had of his inſpiration ; but is a 
fine, and at the ſame time a ſevere, re- 
buke to ſome certain perſons in the church 
of Corinth, who ſeem to have been as 
cautious in this affair of inſpiration, as 
ſome certain teachers now in our's. But 
to all ſuch teachers St. Paul ſaid then, 
and to all ſuch now uy way may be a 
lied, Fa man think himſelf to be a 
het, gina, let him l 1 
the things I write unto you, are the 
commandments of the Lord. (1 Cor, xiv. 
7. ; 
' With regard to the other Apoſtles who 
wrote any part of the New Teſtament, we 
muſt remember, that, according to our 
Lord's moſt true promiſe, they were filled 
with the Holy Ghoft ; who guided them into 
all truth, taught them all things, and 
brought all things to their remembranceg 
whatſoever Chriſt had ſaid unto them. 
(Jonn, xiv. 26. xvi. 13.) St. Mark and 
t. Luke indeed were not of this number, 
but the reaſon of the caſe extends to them; 
and there is no cauſe to think, that in that 
miraculous age, when there was ſo plenti- 
ful an effuſion of the ſpirit, theſe men 
ſhould be left wholly to themſelves in 
compiling thoſe writings, which are of 
perpetual uſe and benefit to the church. 
Indeed, as both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
religion are founded upon facts, it ſeems 
a ſort of inconſiſtency in the divine con- 
duct, that the Hiſtorians, who record theſe 
facts, ſhould be left expoſed to all the 
miſtakes and inconveniencies of human 
frailty, God himſelf was the King of 
50 . the 
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the Jews in a peculiar manner, and the 
hiſtory of that church and nation is in 


effect the hiſtory of his government. And 


therefore it ſeems not at all wonderful, 
that men raiſed up. by his providence, 
ſhould be guided by his ſpirit, to record, 
as it were, the actions of his own reign. 
But I have been too tedious already 
to engage in this point at preſent ; let me 
only ſay, that from the character of the 
perſons who wrote theſe hiſtories, as far 
as theſe authors can be known ; from the 
character they have always born in the 
Jewiſh, and in the Chriftian church; and 
from the countenance given to this cha- 
racter by our Lord and his Apotiles ; it 
ſhould ſeem, that they are of a claſs far 
ſuperior to any human writings. Jews as 
well as Chrillians have had other hiſto- 
rians who wrote with great faithfulneſs, as 


well as other moraliſts, who wrote with a 


pious intention; yet we ſee theſe qualifi- 
cations did not advance them to the ſame 
high rank with the other, nor are their 
compoſitions reckoned a part of the ſacred 
volume. It muſt be want of acquaintance 


with the Sctiptures, or prejudice againft 


them, that hinders us from ſubſcribing to 
this judgment of antiquity. For to a 
mind duly difpoſed to ſtudy them, they 
diſcover their origin by their own intrin- 
fic excellence. They may not be all of 
the ſame uſefulneſs and dignity ; nor are 
any other of the works of God; but in 
this, as in other reſpects, reſemble the 
lights of heaven; where though one far 
fereth from another flar in glory, yet they 
declare the glory of God, and proclaim 
the omnipotence and the wiſdom of him 
that made them. 


SERMON III. 


On Divine Preſervation. 


Acrs, xvii. 28. 


For in him we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

HERE is no propolicien in nature more 

clearly and certainly capable of de- 


monſtration, than the exiſtence of an eter- 
nal, infinitely wiſe, and powerful cauſe, to 


whom all other beings owe their exiſt- 
ence, and on whom they entirely depend. 


And as it is not conſiſtent with perfect 


wildom, to give being to creatures with- 
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out ſome valuable end and defign, we mz 
juſtly reafon farther, that as he originally 
made them, he ftill continues to over. rule 
and govern them, in ſuch a manner a 
tends mot effectually to anſwer the great 
ends of their creation. As theſe truths 
have the deepeſt and ſtrongeſt foundation 
in nature and reaſon, ſo have they alway 
had the ſanction and authority of the 
general conſent of mankind. Exery na- 
tion, and people, where there was an 
order or 2 of government, had allo 
ſome profeſſion of religion; and where. 
ſoever any religion is profeſſed, there muſt 
be ſome notions of a God and providence, 
Indeed, Atheiſm is far from having been 
the epidemical wickedneſs of mankind, 
Amongit the fools, that ſaid in their heart 
there is no God (Pſalm xiv. 1.), ſome fey 
have been fooliſh enbugh to declare and 
avouch it; but the world in general has 
been much apter to multiply the object 
of worſhip, than have none at all, and to 
believe in Gedi many and Lords many (1 
Cor. viii. 5.), rather than deny the exit: 
ence of any ſuperior power. This was the 
ſtate of Athens, when our Apoſtle preach. 
ed there upon the ſubje& of my text. I 
ſaw the city wholly given to idolatry (Act, 
xvii. 46.), and fo ſuperſtitiouſly tearful, 
leſt any of the gods ſhould be neglected 
by them, that altars were erected to gods 
unknown, of whom they did not know fo 
much as the nam. 

Some learned men are of opi nion, that 
this altar was dedicated to the honour « 
the one true God, the maker and gover- 
nor of the world; who is therefore {tyle 
unknown, becauſe he is not only inviſible 
but alſo incomprehenfible by mortals 
But whatever the Athenians might mean 
by it, it is certain, St. Paul took occaſion 
from hence, to diſcourſe to them of God, 
that made the world and all things therein 
who is Lord of heaven and of earth! 
„ who was incapable of being confinel 
within any temple or human fabric ; tht 
no image could be made as a proper 
ſtrument to repreſent him; that he needed 
no gifts or ſacrifices, being himſelf tit 
fountain, from whence life, breath, nd 
all other bleſſings were derived to pat 
cular beings ; that from one comma 


original he had made the whole race d 


mankind, and had wiſely fixed and 65 


termined the times and - bounds of the! 


habitation; and all to this end, that met 
might be the ſtronglier obliged to ſeek 


alta 
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aſter him, and ſincerely to ſerve and wor- 
ſhip him. A duty which they might eaſily 
attain to (though otherwiſe ſunk mto the 
deepeſt degeneracy, and overſpread with 
the groſſeſt darkneſs), he everywhere af- 
fadding ſuch palpable evidences of his own 


ſtand near, and touch us; it = entire- 
ly from him, that we derive our hfe, our 
motion, and ſubfiſtence :”” For in him 
eve tive, and move, and have our being. 
The Apoſtle does not mean this in the 
Pantheiftic ſenſe, as if God was the only 
ſubſtance in the univerle, and we and all 
other things whatſoever exiſted in him, as 
parts, or portions, or modifications, of his 
ſubſtance. On the contrary, he plainly 
diſtinguiſhes between the maker and the 
work ; and is ſo far from thinking, that 
the univerſe, or whole ſyſtem of beings, is 
the only God, that according to his doc- 
trine, they are the creatures only of his 
power, {till entirely dependent upon his 
will, and all the rational and free part of 
them accountable to him for their actions. 
We are not parts or members of God, 
but we are his offspring, whom he hath 
freely produced into being ; and we do 
not neceſſarily exiſt in his ſubſtance, but 
are graciouſly preſerved by his power and 
goodneſs; who as he at firſt conferred 
being on us, is ſtill intimately near to 
ſupport us in it, and gives us life, and 
breath, and all things. | 
For the clearer apprehenſion of this 
ſubject, it is uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
divine preſervation, {trialy ſo called, co- 
operation or concurrence, and govern- 
ment. Preſervation is that act of Provi- 
dence, by which all things are ſupported 
and upheld in their exiſtence ; or the con- 
tinuing to them that being which the act 
of ereation conferred. And it has been a 
maxim generally received, that preſerva- 
tion is not an action really diſtinct from 
creation, but (creatio quaſi continuata) a 
fort of continued creation. And in a 
qualified ſenſe this is certainly true. But 
there is no neceſſity to underſtand it ſo, as 
. conclude from hence, that creatures 
have any natural tendency to annihila- 
tion; as if a ſtate of exiſtence was a ſtate 
ot violence to them, and that they would 
of themſelves fall back again every mo- 
ment into nothing, unleſs prevented by 
ſome poſitive act of preſervation. That 
lependence is included in the idea of a 
drature, is a point which will hardly be 
But the queſtion is, what is to 
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being and providence, that he feemed to 


be underſtood by this dependence, and 
how far does it extend ? It is certainly 
in the power of God to annihilate the 
creatures he has made, at any time, when- 
ever he pleaſes. But to ſay that in that 
caſe no poſitive act of power need be ex- 
erted, becauſe nothing is produced, ſeems 
to be a mere quibble upon the word. 
Here is certainly a very ſtrange and won- 
derful effect, a paſſage from being to not- 
being, a change from exiſtence into no- 
thing. To produce ſuch a change ag 
this, ſeems 42 above the power of any 
created nature. No creature can annihi- 
late itſelf; no creature can annihilate 
another. It is the ſole privilege of that 
Omnipotence, which firſt gave them 
being, to be able to take it away, And 
his not taking it away, and reducing them 
again into nothing, which is every moment 
in his power, is called his negative pre- 
ſervation, What poſitive act or influx of 
power, over and above this, is neceſſary 
to ſuſtain them, is a point which perhaps 
we are not able to determine. But it 
ſeems moſt probable, that they are upheld 
in their exiſtence by the general and ordi- 
nary concurrence of Providence, and as 
they have no tendency to annihilation in 
themſelves, will continue to exiſt, in ſome 
ſhape or other, for ever; unleſs God puts 
a period to their being, by an extraordi- 
nary exerciſe of his power. But this is a 
ſort of metaphyſical ſpeculation, to which 
poſſibly the words of the Apoſtle do not 
extend. He is ſpeaking not of the mere 
exiſtence of things in general, but of the 
preſervation of mankind in that order, 
and rank, and condition of life and being 
in which it pleaſed God at firſt to create 
him. In him, i. e. in and by God, we 
men live, and move, and have our being ; 

as certain alſo of your own (the Heathen 

poets have ſaid in effect, when they call 

man the offspring of the Deity. For he 
is a bad parent, who will not preſerve, 
and cheriſh, and take care of his chil» 
dren. | 
And in this larger and more popular 
ſenſe of preſervation, is included alſo that 
other act of Providence, ed co- opera- 
tion or concurrence. This ſupports us 
not only in being, but in well- being; en- 
ables us not only vivere, ſed valere; and 
wes us the power of performing all the 
functions of animal life, and all the 
actions of our reaſonable nature. The 
human body is a moſt curious machine, 
informed and actuated by an immortal 
3A 3 ſpirit. 
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ſpirit. The union of theſe ſo different 
natures is a myſtery to man, from the 
beginning to the end. He knows neither 
when it commences, nor how it is conti- 
nued ; and when it pleaſes God to diſſolve 
it, there is no man that hath power over 
the ſpirit to retain the ſpirit, neither hath 
he power in the day of death, (Accleſ. 
viii. 8, | | 

They, who have moſt accurately con- 
ſidered the frame and ſtructure. of the 
body, the materials of which it conſiſts, 
and the manner of its compoſition, the. in- 
finite variety and number of its parts, and 
the hardly leſs infinite variety of acci- 
dents to which it 1s expoſed, have thought 
It little leſs than a miracle, that it is not 
deſtroyed almoſt every day. We dwell 
in houſes of clay, whoſe foundation is in the 


duſt, which are cruſhed before the moth. 


(Job, iv. 19.) And yet into how many 
members, into what various veſſels and 
tubes, and nerves and fibres, are theſe 
materials diſpoſed, and wrought up with 
exquiſite dehcacy and contrivance ? The 
bones alone are reckoned in number not 
much fewer than three hundred ; very 
liable, many of them, to be diſlocated, or 
ſnapped aſunder. And yet there is a power, 
which ſo well preſerves them, that the ge- 
nerality of people can ſay with the Pſalm- 
iſt, He keepeth all his bones, ſo that not one 
of them is broken (Pſal. xxxiv. 20.). How 
many parts and ſecret operations muſt con- 
cur to animal nutrition and ſecretion ? 
any diſorder or interruption, of which 
mult ſoon be fatal. How nice an affair 
is the circulation of the blood; how de- 
licate and tender the contexture of the 
brain? This, indeed, in ſome caſes, may 
be highly injured, and yet the animal 
may live and be nouriſhed. But then all 
the actions of rational life are at an end, 
and the philoſopher and the man are dead 
already. Our whole exiſtence here de- 
pends upon the motion of the heart, and 
the circulation of the blood; and how 
much leſs than a miracle is it, that the 
one can preſerve its force and ſpring, and 
the other maintain its flux and reflux, 
for ſo many days, for ſo many years to- 

ether? And whenever the filver cord is 
ſed, or the golden bowl is broken, or the 


itcher broken at the fountain, or the wheel 


broken at the ciſtern ; then does the duf} re- 


turn to the earth as it wwas, and the ſpirit unto 
God who gave it, (Eceleſ. xii. 6, 7.) 
But, beſides its internal frame, to how 
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many external accidents is the body, the 
life and health of man here, perpety 
expoſed ? To how many hurts and diſor- 
ders is it ſubject, from what the plyſiciang 
call the non: natural? which, though 
there is no living without them, are cab. 
ly turned into the ſeeds and ſources of 
diſeaſes and death; ſuch as air, and ex. 
erciſe, and food, and ſleep, and the like, 
How happy is it for us, that there is 3 
wife over-ruling power, who can pre- 
ſerve us from the ill effects of unwhole. 
ſome diet and infectious air, from peſti. 
lence and from poiſon, and from number. 
leſs evils and deſtructive accidents, which 
we can neither prevent nor foreſee ? Th: 
Lord himſelf is our keeper, who preſerves our 
going out and our coming in ( Pſal. cxxi, 5. 
8.) ; and when we lie down in peace to tale 
our reſt, it is he only that maketh us dwell 
mn ſafety. (Pſal. iv. 9.) 

he laſt act of Providence included in 
the general ſenſe of divine preſervation, 
is government, God's government of the 


world, his diſpoſing, ordering, and ruling 


over all things therein. As the ſubjects 
of his univerſal kingdom are of different 
ſorts, he governs them by different mea- 
ſures, by power, by inſtincts, and by 
laws. 2 not by this to ſay, that 
theſe abſolutely exclude one another in 
their reſpective caſes, but only name the 
diſtinction, from what is predominant in 
each. God governs the inanimate part 
of the univerſe by power; but then, in 
the direction and exerciſe of this, are cer- 
tain laws obſerved, which reſult from ther 
nature, or which he has preſcribed to hu 
own operation. Laws are properly no- 
tional things, which cannot execute them» 
ſelves, and cannot be obeyed by ſenſclels 
matter. But God is every where, and 
infinitely active; and the effects which 
are every where and uniformly produced 
through the whole ſyſtem of matter, are 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of their kind, both of 
his ubiquity, and his power. It is true in 
ſtrict philoſophy, and not merely an idiom 
of ſpeech, that he maleth his ſun to ifs 
and ſendeth rain on the earth (ſee Matt 
v. 45.) ; he commandeth; and raiſeth the 
ſtormy wind, which lifteth up the ware 
of the deep; and, when he. pleaſes, “ 
maketh the ſtorm a calm, ſo that the wave 
thereof are fill. (See Plal. cvii.) But® 
mankind would be perpetually bewildered 


and at a loſs, unleſs there were ſomethin 


of an eſtabliſhed conſtitution and courle of 
| nature 


hd 


Serm. III. 
ſo, though God does whatever he 
pr loth in + [Uh and in earth, and in 
the ſea, and in all deep places (Pſag exxxv. 
6.), yet his actions are under the wiſeſt 
regulation; and to the whole ſeries and 
ſubordination of ſecond cauſes, to all the 
motions of matter, and all the inſtruments 
concerned in working the goes machine 
of nature, he has preſcribed a law, which 
ſhall not be broken. 3 
It is a law of a ſimilar nature, which 
influences the actions of mere animals. 
They are directed to preſerve themſelves, 
and multiply: their kind, by a principle, 
which, if it muſt be called reaſon, ought 
to be conſidered as the reaſon of God. 
The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have neſts (Matt. viii. 20.); but thoſe 
of che ſame ſpecies, in the ſame climate, 
always build them of the ſame materials, 
and in the ſame form. That yniverſal 
ſameneſs and uniformity in all their ope- 
rations, ſhews plainly, that their inſtinct 
is different from reaſon ; or if it be rea- 
ſon, it is a reaſon foreign to them, of 
which they have not the proper exerciſe 
and free direction. For the productions 
of reaſon, under the management of thoſe 
who have the full exerciſe of it, are di- 
verſiſied to an almoſt infinite variety. If 
we know not perfectly and poſitively 
what inſtinct is, yet, negatively, we know 
what it is not; and it ſerves ſufficiently to 
diſtinguiſh the tribes of brute animals 
from mere machines, on the one hand, 
and from rational creatures on the other. 
In conſequence of this natural law, „be 
young lions roar after their prey, and ſeek 
their meat from God (Pſal. civ. 21.) : he 
giveth to the beaſt his food, and feedeth the 
young ravens that call upon him. (Pal. 
cxlvii. 9.) | 
But the proper ſubjects of moral go- 
vernment are intelligent an 
tures, who are qualified by their reaſon to 
know their duty, and by their liberty, to 
diſcharge it. If the notions aſſerted in 
this diſcourſe have any foundation in 
We truth, God's right to govern mankind 
gan hardly he conteſted. His creation'of 
| them at firſt, and his continual preſerva- 
tion of them, give hin. ſuch a property 
in them, and right of dominion over 
them, that his will, always directed by 
wiſdom and goodnefs, is their ſovereign 
law, From hence ariſes an immediate 
obligation to obedience, and from this, 
the ſuppoſition of rewards and puniſh- 
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free crea- 


| „ 
ments. If you aik how this will can be 
difcovered, and made known to men, 
the anſwer is ready—by reaſon partly, 
and partly by divine revelation. In the 
nature and conftitution of things in gene- 
ral, and in the frame of our own, God 
hath fhewed us what in good. While juſt 
notions of his perfections prevailed in the 
world, the knowledge of his mind and will 
could hardly be a ſecret; for certainly 
the Father of mankind would defire, that 
his children ſhould be like him. If, 
therefore, they knew, that in the Dei 


were ſuch perfections as wiſdom and 


neſs, and mercy and truth, their obli . 
tion to be like him would ſhew plainly 

what the Lord required of them, even 10 
do juſtly, and to love mercy ; to practiſe the 


2 duties of equity, benevolence, and 


ocial virtue; and the infinite diſtance be- 
tween the Creator and the ' creature, 
would lead them into the ſentiments of 
piety, and teach them to walk humbly with 
their God. (Micah, vi. 8.) Here is in ef- 
fect the entire fabric of natural religion 
ſo obvious and fo viſible, that one would 


think it muſt be ſomething worſe than 


mere ignorance and inattention, that 
could take their eye off from it, and fix it 
on I know not what. But ſo it happened; 
the edifice was ſoon deiaced, and the 
foundations were almoſt thrown down. 
Men hked not to retain God in their 
knowledge ; even to the polite Athenians, 
with all their light and learning, he was 
unknown. You may think, perhaps, it 
became him to remain ſo ſtill, to wink on 
at theſe times of ignorance, and ſuffer men 
{till farther to follow their own imagina- 
tions. I own, I am not of this opinion. 
It was time now for the great Governor of 
the world to introduce the new age of it; 
to finiſh tranſgreſſion, to make an end of ſins, 
and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs. _ 
(Dan. ix. 24.) O yes, ſays a minute phi- 
loſopher, if there was any need of a reve- 
lation at all, it was indeed high time that 
it ſhould make its appearance. But this 
tedious delay is our grand objection againſt 


it. Why did God defer the times of re- 


formation ſo long? Why did he not in- 
terpoſe before the reign of Tiberius 
Philoſopher, he did! He interpoſed at 


ſundry times, and in divers manners; he re- 


vealed his will to the Patriarchs, and to 
the Fathers, by the Prophets, by ſuch 
meaſures, and degrees, as the ends of his 


government required, or his wiſdom faw ' 


moſt 
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moſt expedient. And if he did not do 
all, that you think he might have done, 
one reaſon of this might be, to convince 
fuch perſons as you, by all the hiſtory and 
experience in the world, how little mere 
reaſon is eee to be the ſole guide in 
matters of religion: a point, alas! which 

on are not ſufficiently. convinced of, even 
15 this Twice, at leaſt, revealed re- 


ligion, or if that word offends, God's pure 


religion (which is juſt the ſame thing) was 
univerſal, in the families of Adam, and of 
Noah. How long in either caſe it re- 
mained fo, or by what means it was cor- 
rupted, are inquiries too intricate to be 
fatisfied now. But when, after the flood a 
new deluge of impiety had overſpread the 
earth, and there were almoſt as many 
idolaters as men, God faved again from 
the general ſhipwreck the family of one 
worthy perſon, whoſe poſterity he multi- 
= as the ſtars of heaven. And after 
everal occaſional revelations, he gave 
them an inſtitute of religion, and a writ- 
ten law ; which though not deſigned to be 
univerſal, yet gave light to the world 
much farther than the confines of Judea 
and would have done ſo more effectuall 
fill, if the opaque body of. men's ſupine 
| Ignorance and ſtupid prejudices had not 
intervened, At laſt, in the fulneſs of time 
Gal. iv. 4.), he ſent his Son: whoſe miſ- 
n, if it can be proved by other argu- 
ments, fuch as prophecies, miracles, and 
the like, the queſtion about the fitneſs of 
the time muſt he, as far as I am able to 
Judge, between the wiſdom of God, and 
the wiſdom of an unbeliever ; and he who 
cannot tell which of theſe ſhould pre- 
ponderate, muſt certainly weigh them in 
the balances of deceit. 
Indeed, here is the root of the whole 
matter. Infidels may clamour as much 
as they pleaſe about the proper time of 
' introducing revealed religion, but their 
real ſentiment is, that there is no time 
proper for it at all. Vet, upon ſerious 
thoughts, it ſeems almoſt a neceſſary con- 
ſequence from the doctrine of Providence, 
and God's moral government of man- 
kind. Can we think, that the Father of 
the ſpirits of all fleſh, ſhould give us food 
and raiment, ſhould ſend us rain from 


„Neven, and fete tenſors,” und 


and at the ſame time utterly neglect to 


ciples of true natural religion, deity, pro- 
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vide us all things needful for the 


Pro- 
body, 
make any proviſion for the ſoul; never 
once afford one ray of ſupernatural light 
to thoſe that ſit in Arr ag to give them 
the knowledge of ſalvation, and to lead 
them in the way everlaſting ? To pretend 
that reaſon is ſufficient for all this, is only 
to argue againſt hiſtory, fact, and expe. 
rience ; and ſaying, that reaſon is able to 
do fomething, which it never has done, 
and 1s never likely to do to the end of 
the world. A conſiſtent Deiſt muſt allow, 
that right reaſon has had very little ſway 
in the religious concerns of mankind; and 
that, excepting himſelf, and his fraterni. 
ty, they now are, and always have been, 
led aſtray by the groſſeſt religious delu. 
ſions. Upon his principles the Deity has 
never in the leaſt interpoled, either to pre- 
vent theſe eee or to reform them. 
With what conſiſtence, then, or candour, 
can this man object againſt revelation, 
that it is not ancient enough, or not uni- 
verſal, i. e. that enough has not been 
done by it; when, upon his own princi- 
ples, the Deity has done nothing at all? 
Thicl clouds are a covering to him, that he 
ſeeth not; and he walketh in the circuit of 
heaven (Job, xxii. 14. ), without ever re- 

rding the errors and corruptions of his 
muy here on earth. Sentiments of this 
ſort, though deſigned, it may be, to ſub- 
vert only revealed religion, yet muſt ſhake 
the foundations of Said and it will 
not, perhaps, be found, upon trial, very 
eaſy upon this ſcheme to vindicate the doc- 
trine of Providence, to defend the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God's moral government 
of the world, and the equity of his in- 
tending to judge it. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the prin- 


vidence, moral government, and judg. 
ment to come, fairly and fully explained 
and underſtood, lead us, as it were, di. 
realy to the confines of revelation ; and 
diſpoſe us more readily to embrace the 
ſalutary truths of the goſpel: to know 
which, and to practiſe them, is, at lealt 
in our preſent ſtate, the higheſt perfection 
of human nature, 


% , 
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SERMON I. 


The Nature of Peaceableneſs, with 
the Foundation and Extent of its 
Obligations. 


| Romans, xii. 18. 


E it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live 
| peaceably with all men. 


HE words I have now read making 

a diftin& and entire ſentence of 
themſelves, I need not obſerve any thin 
of their connexion or coherence wi 
what goes before or after. 

They are an exhortation from the 
mouth of an Apoſtle, to live peaceably with 
all men, of whatever nation or rehgion, 
ſect or profeſſion, quality or condition: 
none are excepted. We are to hve 
peaceably with all, on the ſcore of huma- 
nity and Chriſtian charity. But then this 
is to be ſo only upon ſuppoſition, that it is 
poſſible in the nature of the thing, and 
alſo reaſonable : that is, that we 2 not 
under any either natural or moral incapa- 
eity of doing it; for then the obligation 
muſt of courſe ceaſe; not wholly and en- 
tirely, but in part, for we are ſtill to en- 
deavonr to the utmoſt of our power to live 

eably. F it be poſſible, as much as 
b'in you, live s, ly with all men. 

The ſubje& which this leads me to treat 
of will not, I hope, be thought foreign or 


compoling d 


unſuitable to the time, the place, or the 
occaſion. The time, when having peace 
with our enemies abroad, we have need of 
the ſtricteſt caution to be united in affec- 
tions at home: the place, the honour and 
proſperity whereof are very nearly con- 
cerned in the offices of peace and love: 
the occaſion; the defign of which is, for 
the promoting of peace and order, for 
:(fenfions, and healing of dif- 

ferences in a judicial way ; that we ma 
the better live quiet and FR lives 
all godlineſs and honeſty : 1 ſhall therefore, 
without farther preface, propoſe the fol- 
lowing method of diſcourſe : hes 
I. I ſhall inquire what obligations we 


lie under to peaceableneſs with all men, 


ſhew whereon they are founded, and how 
far they extend. 1 | 

II. I ſhall conſider the particular duties 
and offices implied in this duty of peace- 
ableneſs, and therein give 1 direc- 
tions for a peaceable conduct. 

III. And laſtly, hall apply the gene- 
ral rules to ſome ſpecial cafes and in- 
ſtances, particularly to that which the pre- 
ſent occaſion offers to us. 

Firſt, I am to inquire what obligations 
we lie under to peaceableneſs with all men, * 
to ſhew whereon they are founded, 21 
how far they extend. 175 | 

Our obligations to this duty are very 

eat and manifeſt. They are founded 
in the nature and reaſon of things, are in 
ſome ſenſe antecedent to all laws human 


and divine, and are bound upon us by 


* 


4 The following Sermons do not ſtand in their chronological order, having been poſtponed by ac · | 


eident; but fortunately this circumſtance is of no moment to the reader, 
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both, becauſe it was reaſonable and ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be ſo. They ariſe 
immediately from the mutual relation we 
bear to pra other, and the capacity we 
are put into of prong each other's 
happineſs ; and if we run them up to the 
fountain and foundation of all, God bleſſed 
for ever, we ſhall find, that they flow more 
remotely from the unchangeable perfec- 
tions of his nature, from his wiſdom and 
oodneſs. When he was pleaſed to make 
ach a creature as man, his primary end 
and deſign (excepting his own glory, which 
is coĩincident with it) was to make him hap- 
Py for ever with himſelf in heaven ; and 
is ſecondary was, to make him in ſome 
- Meaſure alſo happy here in this ſtate of 
probation. All his laws, natural and poſi- 
tive, plainly centre in theſe two, or rather 
ultimately terminate in the former. From 
hence ſpring all our obligations to peace 
and amity, inaſmuch as by the very 
frame and conſtitution of our nature, and 
the circumſtances of our being, they con- 
tribute greatly both to our temporal and 
eternal happineſs. 
With regard to this life, it is evident, 
that, had we no conteſts or quarrels with 
each other, the world would be a much 
more comfortable place to live in, than 
now we find it; the earth would be a 
prone compared to what it is, and man- 
kind happy beyond expreſſion. Men are 
born for 2 and deſigned for mutual 
1 and comforts to each other. Strifes 


debates, anger, wrath, bitterneſs, are 


very pernicious and deſtructive, unnatural 
and irregular ; they are the diſorders and 
deviations of a depraved nature from the 
original rule, beſide the primary intent of 
the kind Author of our beings. Private 
| families cannot proſper, nor even ſubſiſt 
long, when torn aſunder by heats and 
animoſities; neither can a kingdom ſtand 
when divided againſt itſelf, and crumbled 
into ſeas and parties. Even whole na- 
tions, though united within themſelves, 
in a ſtate of war with others, are often 


ruined thereby, and always loſe much of 


that proſperity and plenty which they 
might otherwife enjoy. This ſhews the 


neceſſity of our ug friendly and peace- 


ably, whether confidered as private men, 
or as ſocieties ; our temporal ſafety and 
happineſs, our being and well-being, are 
bound up 1n it. 

As to another life, the great concern we 
bave therein, and the apparent neceſſity 
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of the means toward the deſired end, 


oblige us yet more ſtrictly to live peace. 
ably and friendly with one another. For 
how ſhall any ſenſe or face of religion be 
kept up amongſt us, unleſs we agree and 
unite in one common worſhip ? How ſhalt 
decency, order, and regularity, be main. 
tained without peace and unity? How ſhall 
any have the means of inſtruction, or im- 
provement in wiſdom and goodneſs, unleſs 
their condition and poſture of affairs give 
freedom and leiſure for it; unleſs their 
minds be calm and ſerene, their thoughts 
eaſy and cheerful, that is, unleſs they be 
at peace with one another ? Hatred and 
revenge, rancour and malice, eat out the 
very vitals of religion, eſtrange us mighti. 
| 2 God and goodneſs, 5 vs 
foe the offices of devotion and piety, and 
render us very unfit for the friendly and 
peaceful fociety of heaven. I need not 
dwell long on fo clear an argument; every 
one that thinks, muſt be #-nfible that, to 
live peaceably is as neceſſary as it is to 
live and to be happy, to be eaſy and ſatiſ- 
fied in this life, and to be for ever bleffed 
in another. This may be ſufficient to 
ſhew our obligation to the duty of peace- 
ableneſs and the foundation of it. The 
next conſideration is concerning its extent, 
which will be eaſily ſtated from the prin- 
ciples laid down; and it is of great im. 
portance to underſtand it rightly for the 
regulation of our practice in many intri- 
cate caſes. 

The extent of our obligation to this 
duty may be conſidered under a twofold 
reſpect; either, 

Firſt, With reſpe& to the obligation 
itſelf abſtractedly, viz. the end and deſign 
of it. Or, 6 | 

Secondly, With reſpect to our 
power, capacity, or ability, of diſcharg- 
Ing it. * 

For it can reach no farther in itſel 
conſidered, than the end and deſign of it; 
nor with regard to us, than we are capt 
ble of performing it. 

1. As to the {a0 the great end and 
deſign of all laws which concern us, as! 
have before obſerved, is-the preſent and 
future happineſs of mankind. From hence 
they denve their obligation, and from 
hence we muſt ſtate their meaſure. Þy 
the great law of charity founded here 
upon, we are obliged to love all men, 
and to do them good: this always holdy 
and no change of circumſtances Whatever 

cal 
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make any alteration in this general 
2 higheſt 3 By the ſame law of 
charity we are likewiſe bound to follow 
ace with all men; becauſe this is loving 
them and doing them good, generally 
ſpeaking, as has been ſhewn. But yet in 
this, which is only a ſecondary and ſub- 
ordinate law, different circumſtances may 
cauſe ſome variety, and make fome abate- 
ment, It can qblige no farther than the 
reaſon 'of it holds, that is, no farther than 
it tends to the glory of God, and the 
good of men. We may, nay we ought, 
at any time, to break peace in order to 
ſome greater good; and ſo the fame law 
of tharity which binds to peace gene- 
rally, obliges to the contrary in different 
circumſtances. If by diſobliging and of- 
ſending ſome perſons we can do them the 
reater kindneſs ; if we can reform and 
five them, or however can promote the 
public happineſs by diſturbing their pre- 
ſent peace more than by leaving them 
quiet, eaſy, and unmoleſted ; then conſi- 
derations of peace ſo far ceaſe, as they 
are inconſiſtent with piety and charity. 
I chuſe rather thus to ſtate the meaſure 
of our obligation to peace, than to ſay, 
as is commonly faid, that in all things 
lawful we are to comply, or that we muſt 
never fin againſt God, for the ſake of 
peace. For though that be always a true, 
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he and generally a ſafe, rule to go by, yet it 
Ile is neither ſo full nor ſo clear as it ſhould 
: be, nor does it go deep enough into the 
his caſe before us. That we muſt not ſin 
old againſt God for the ſake of peace, is no 
; more than to ſay, that we muſt never 
ion ſn on any conſideration whatſoever ; 
190 which is very true, and the contra 
would be abſurd : but ſill the great . 
our tion of all remains undecided, namely, 
ug⸗ when it is a fin or no fin, when lawful or 
unlawful, to offend againſt peace : and 
ſell this can only be determined in many 
it; caſes by conſidering which is the greater 
ape ood, or which the greater charity, to 
eave men eaſy and quiet, or to moleſt 
and and diſturb them in ſuch particular cir- 
as | Wn cumſtances. To clear this by an in- 
and WS ſtance : It is a precept of Scripture to 
ence rebuke them that ſin before all, and yet we 
from are commanded to follow peate with all 
by men ; which two precepts may in ſome 
gere- caſes ſeem to claſh with each other. 
men There may be danger of committing a ſin 
oldy either way, as circumſtances may happen: 
— agunſt the precept of peace, by re- 
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buking ; againſt the other precept, 

not hs i Here, if we apply the 2 
that we are not to fin for the ſake of 
peace, it is as true on the other hand, 
that we. are not to ſin againſt peace: 
and ſo we are left in an uncertainty. 
But ſince the end of both precepts is 
charity; if we can know in ſuch particu- 


lar circumſtances. which is the greater 


good, or greater charity, to do this or 
that, we may then determine what to do; 
and upon this conſideration ſeems to de- 
pend the whole caſe, whether it be a fin 
or a duty to rebuke offenders in ſuch and 
ſuch inſtances. For if it be a greater 
charity to do it than not, it ought to be 
done, and not elſe. Thus, 1 
and dividing from any particular church, 
is breaking the church's peace; yet if 
that church be corrupted and unſound in 
its doctrines, it is charity to them, to 
others, to ourſelves, to proteſt againfl 

them firſt, and afterwards to is," off - 
from them. For it is for the good of 
mankind here and hereafter, that truth 
be defended againſt error; purity - of 
faith againſt corruptions; true and un- 
defiled religion againſt idolatry and ſuper- 
ſtition. So again, if common ſwearers, 
drunkards, atheiſts, and hbertines, go on 
quietly and undiſturbedly in their vices, 
it is breaking the peace with them to re- 
buke, cenſure, or chaſtiſe them. Yet this, 
if done as it ſhould be, is kind to them, 
to us, to all; and, though a breach of 
peace, is no breach of charity. Hence 
a magiſtrate in the execution of juſtice, 


or a miniſter in the diſcharge of his 


function, muſt venture to diſoblige any 
man, or any body of men, whatſoever be 
the conſequence of it; becauſe it cannot 
be ſo bad as that of ſuffering men to 
uncontrolled in their wickedneſs, and to 

ſleep ſecurely in their vices. 'The Apoſtles 
of our Lord did by their preaching oc- 
cation many tumults and diſturbances, 
and were cenſured as men that turned 
the world upſide dowon (Acts, xvii. 6.), by 
reaſon of the riots and confuſions which 
were every where raiſed upon their com- 
ing : yet what they did, was for the ever- 
laiting benefit of mankind; and therefore 
of far greater moment than a ſhort and 
falſe peace. If they had reſolved to of- 
fend nobody, but to have lived peaceably 
and quietly in a ſtrict. lente, paga- 
niſm and idolatry had remained ſtill, 
and Chriſtianity had made ſmall pro- 
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{s in the world. But _—_ would have 
| valuing e againſt the very end 
and defizn of e betraying the cauſe 
of Chriſt to the ruin of their own and 
other men's ſouls. Our bleſſed Saviour, 
the Prince of peace, had fore warned 
chem of this long before. Think not, 
fays he, that I am come to ſend peace on 


earth; I came not to ſend peace, but 4 


word. For I am come to ſet a man at va- 
riance againſt his father, and the daughter 
_ againſt * mother, and the daughter-in-law 
again her mother-in-law ; and a man's 
foes ſhall be they of his own houfhold. (Mat. 
x. 34, 35» 36.) This was no fault of 
his religion, which was as well peaceable 
as pure; but of the men of the world, 
who, through pride and envy, and other 
luſts, made the worſt uſe of the kindeſt 
and beſt deſigns. Our bleſſed Lord him- 
ſelf had many conteſts and warm diſputes 
with the Scribes and Phariſees, which he 
might eaſily have avoided, if his concern 
for God's honour, and for the good of 
men, had not obliged him to engage in 
them. It is manifeſt therefore that we 
- ought nat, and in reaſon cannot ſeek 
ace any otherwiſe, than in regard, and 
in ſubordination to the general end and 
deſign of it, the glory of God, and the 
happineſs, preſent and future, of man- 
kind. So much for the extent of the 
obligation to the duty of peaceableneſs 
with reſpe& to the end and deſign of it. 
2. We may conſider, it with reſpect to 
our ability, power, or capacity, natural 
and moral, of diſcharging it; ſo far as 
is ble, and ſo far as heth in us. 
hat it is ſometimes poſſible to live 
Seaceably with all men, I think the words 
of the text plainly ſuppoſe z as alſo, that 
it is not ſo always. It is poſſible for a 
man of a ſweet temper and prudent con- 
duct, in a private ſtation, having few 
concerns in the world, to have the love 
and good word of all that know him, 
and to live many years without fo much 
as a controverſy or difference .with any. 


But this is the caſe, perhaps, of very 


few, and the inſtances of it are but ſel- 
dom; and when they are, are hardly ſcen 
ot obſerved. Generally ſpeaking, it is 
not poſſible for any man, at all times, and 


in all cireumſtances, to live peaceably with 


all men. | 1 5 

The wiſeſt and beſt of men have their 
failings and imperfections. They cannot 
manage ſo nicely and equally, at all 
times, as never to ſpeak a fooliſn word, 
or never to do a fooliſh thing. 
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Troubles and afflictions will ſometime, 
ſour their tempers : . paſſions will break 
out and diſturb their reaſon ; and fone 
degree of partiality arifing from ſelf.loye 
will cloud their underſtandings. A ſud. 
den heat will tranſport them; an uney. 
| xe accident ſurprize them. Or, if no 

h caſe happens, yet doubts and perplex- 
ities will ariſe in matters of difficulty, and 
mingle with their wiſeft and cooleſt rea. 
ſonings. Hence, unleſs their prudence 
be very extraordinary, and their caution 
more than human, ſome miſtake will 
creep in, ſome offence be committed, a 
quarrel enſue, and for ſome time at leaf 
they will not live peaceably with all men, 
Into ſome ſuch principle as this we muſt 
reſolve the warm debates, eager diſpntes, 
and at length open breaches, between 
very wiſe and good men; as between St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas, and fome others. 
Such inſtances are not to be drawn into 
examples, but may may ſerve to very 
2 uſe when applied to the purpoſes of 

umility. They may ſhew us what we are 
at beſt, and may awaken our caution, 
conſidering what infirmities we ca 
about with us; and that neither the dear- 
eſt of friends, nor the beſt of men, can be 
infallibly ſecure of their own temper and 
conduct, but may tranſgreſs ſometimes, 
either giving 'or taking needleſs offence, 
and falling out with each other. 

But were this the worſt of the caſe, or 
had good men none to deal with but ſuch 
as themſelves, they might, and would, for 
the moſt part, live very peaceably ; their 
differences would be few, and thoſe ſoon 
ended and amicably compoſed. But they 
are obliged to live in a wicked world, 
which will 1nduſtriouſly labour to moleſt 
and grieve them: and, notwithſtanding 
their beſt endeayours to be kind and 
friendly, will find or make ſome occaſion 
of quarrel with them. The humours and 
follies of mankind are ſo many and vari- 
ous, their capacities ſo different, and their 


opinions and taſte of things ſo unlike, and 


even contrary to each other ; that it is 
often impoſſible in the nature of the thing 
to pleaſe all, or not to offend ſome, how- 
ever accurate and careful we be in our 
conduct. What fence can there be again 
the ignorance and ſtupidity of one who 
cannot, or againſt the prejudice and per- 
verſeneſs of another who will not, under- 
ſtand the good-will we bear him, nor 
diſtinguiſh between love and hatred, be- 
tween good and evil? How ſhall'a man 
guard againſt the miſconſtructions of = 
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effects of the ſpleen; the deſigns 
2 bon and ſelf-intereſt ; or the ex- 
travagances of pride? How ſhall heeſcape, 
if one ſhall injure him, out of covetouſneſs; 
and becauſe he bas injured him, hate him, 
and take all occaſions of deſtroying him ? 
How ſhall he be at peace, if ſome be angry 
with him for being richer, others for being 
wiſer, and others for being better than 
themſelves? or, to name no more, how 
ſhall he ſteer between two contending 
parties, where he can neither be neuter, 
nor comply with either, without offendin 
one or both? I mention not the curſ 
Fices of incendiaries, who, out of ſet 
purpoſe and vr ſtudy to ſet men at 
variance by whitpers and rumours, by 1n- 
ſinuatĩons and forgeries, by aggravating cir- 
cumſtances that are, and feigning thoſe that 
are not: theſe, and many other conſidera- 
tions, may hinder the wiſeſt and cooleſt of 
men from living peaceably with all men. 
Add to this, what has been before hint- 
ed, that if it were poſſible, in the nature 
of the thing, by yielding and complying, 
to pleaſe all men; yet we cannot in reaſon 
and conſcience, as men, or as Chriſtians, 
comply any farther than is reaſonable, 
equitable, and pious. If therefore any will 
be ſo unjuſt (and many ſuch there will be) 
as to refuſe to be on any terms of peace 
with us, unleſs we violate our conſciences 
and ſin againſt God; if they expect to be 
applauded and encouraged in their fond 
humours and paſſions; to be careſſed in 
their vices, gratified in their luſts and 
vanities, and to be ſoothed and flattered 
to their own deſtruction; if they will not 
be friends with us unleſs we ſay as they 
ſay, and do as they do, and come into 
their ſchemes, however unjuſtifiable and 
unreaſonable, wicked or impious; if theſe, 


or ſuch like conditions and articles of 


peace, be impoſed, and rigorouſly exacted 
of us, how ſhall we contrive to live peace- 
ably with all men ? And yet he muſt have 
been very happy indeed in his company, 
who has not often met with ſuch 0 or 
does not meet with them almoſt every 
day, if he be one of much buſineſs, and 
of a large and general acquaintance. 
rom all which it appears, how impoſſi- 
le it is, even for the beſt of men, at all 
times, and in all circumſtances, to live 
feaceably with all men. Vet, notwith- 
mg, we are to uſe our fincere en- 
deavours to do what we can ; and no pre- 
tence whatever can excuſe us from doing 
as much as lieth in us, towards living peace- 
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ably with all men. What this is, I am 
now to conſider under my ſecond general 
head, which is, | Pres 

II. To ſhew the particular duties and 
offices implied in the duty of peaceable- 
neſs, and therein to lay down rules and 
directions for a peaceable conduct. #) 

The duty of living peaceably is of ſo 
large and comprehenſive a nature, and 
implies ſo many particulars, that it were 
endleſs almoſt to enter into the detail af 
them. They may be referred to two gene- 
ral heads, the firſt relating to the inward 
temper, the ſecond tothe outwardcarri 

1. As to the inward temper of mind, 
two things are requiſite. One, that a 
man be free from. unruly appetites, 
luſts, and paſſions ; the other, that he be 
endowed with a large and diffuſive charity, 
having a tender- concern for the preſent 
and future welfare of mankind. 

Firſt, The peaceable man muft in the 
firſt place be free from the dominion of 
unruly appetites, luſts, and paſſions. He 
muſt ſuppreſs envy, curb the exceſſes of 
{clf-love, and above all things labour to 
mortify and bring down his pride. Ever 
luſt, paſſion, or inordinate affection, te 
to create diſcord, and to ſow diſſenſion. 
From whence come wars and fightings 
among you, ſaith St. James, ch. iv. 1. 
come they not hence, even of your lufls? 
From luſt of pleaſure, which is ſenſuality ; 
from luſt of riches, which is covetouinels ; 
from luſt of power and tneſa, which 
is ambition or pride, koh ſtrongeſt and 
moſt contentious of any, By pride only, 
ſays the Wiſe Man, cometh contentiar: 
(Prov. xiii. 10.); meaning chiefly .or ' 
principally. It is the pride of the heart 
which commonly begins and carries a a 
quarrel, and blows it up to the height; 
not but that envy, phos hatred, and 
other vile affections, have a hand in moſt 
differences ; but pride goes along with all, 
and helps to inflame them. This is that 
root of bitterneſs which lies deep in our 
nature, which ſeems in a manner to be 
born and bred up with us; which, like 
poiſon, ſpreads itſelf through men, of all 
ranks and orders; which, of all other 
vices and follies, is the greateſt, and eom- 
moneſt; and of which every one almoſt, 
more or leſs; has a ſhare. It is one of the 
firſt things that we take up, and the laſt 


which we lay aſide. Eaſy it is to be in- 


fected with. it, hard to diſcover it, and yet 
harder to cure it. Special care therefore 
mult be taken tofind out this lurking viper 
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in our boſoms, and to caſt it far from us. 
There can be no peace where this reigns. 
There will be ſtrife, bitterneſs, and per- 
ual feuds, wherever perſons of proud 
and haughty ſpirits meet. The peacrable 
man then muſt have a mind * of all 
luſts and inordinate affections; but eſpe- 
'eially of pride, the devil's fin, which 
made war in heaven, and does the like on 
earth, and will for ever foment the diſ- 
cord, and fill up the miſery of hell. 
Secondly, Beſides this negative diſpoſi- 
tion in order to peace, a man mult farther 
be endowed with a large diffuſive charity, 
. "having a tender love and concern for man- 
kind. This will both incline him to 
- peaceablenefs, and alſo fix its due bounds 
and meaſures, as before hinted. This 
will prevent his engaging as party in any 
conteſts, excepting only ſuch as are for 
the glory of God, and the good of men. 
One of this principle will have no quarrel 
with' the men, but with their vices; no 
hatred to them, but to their faults. 
will never commence a difference, but 
with reluQtance ; nor carry it on, but with 
juſtice ; nor let it end, but in charity. He 
will not lengthen it beyond what is rea- 
fonable and neceſſary; nor puſh matters 
to extremities, but rather drop the con- 
teſt than exceed in it. He will firft con- 
fider, what good may be done by it ; and 
next, by what fair methods it may moſt 
eaſily and ſpeedily be attained. fn fine, 


à lover of mankind will be meek and 


| comps courteous and affable, juſt, hum- 
e, and merciful, which are all amiable 
qualities, and make for peace; contri- 
buting to the beginning, the growth and 
the perfection of it. 3 thus briefly 
e what is implied in a peaccable 
temper, I come next to ſhew, 

2. Wherein confiſts a peaceable car- 
riage. This is the ſuperſtructure, where- 
of the other is the foundation. 
well laid, this will eafily be built upon it, 
and requires only prudence to complete it. 
It conſiſts of many particulars, as well as 

the former, which may, I think, be redu- 
ced to theſe three heads. 

1. That we give no needleſs offence. 

2. That we take none. 

3. That, when any has been either 
tven or taken, we put a ſtop to it as 
oon as may be. The two firſt are ne- 

ceſſary for the preventing of differences; 
the laſt for compoſing them; which, 
though it be needful only upon ſome fai- 
luxe in the former, yet will be needful 
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enough, and what we-ſhall frequently have 


occahon for. 

1. I fay, the man of a peaccable car. 
riage mult be cautious not to give offence 
when needleſs, or, when it may innocent. 
ly be ſpared. This implies that he he 
careful to injure no man's perſon by un- 
juſt violence; nor his reputation by re. 
viling or ſlander; nor his outward condi. 
tion and circumſtances by deceit, fraug, 
or circumvention. And this is the loweſt, 
though not the ſmalleſt part of a peace- 
able man's character. Farther; all ar. 
rogance, rudeneſs, and boaſting, are 
hereby condemned as enemies to peace. 
To which head may be referred the being 
too wages and forward in giving opi- 
nion or advice, intruding into thin 
above him, or that do not belong to him, 
and being too haſty in reproofs, or too 
ſevere, at improper times, or to impro 
perſons. To this we may add, that he 
ſhould uſe great compliance and conde- 
ſcenſion in all matters indifferent, readily 
agreeing to every innocent uſage, cuſtom, 
faſhion, or ceremony of the age, or the 
place he lives in: not alfeQing to 
be wiſer in little things than others his 
contemporaries, or thoſe before him ; not 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by fingularities of 
behaviour, or other niceties of ſmall con- 
fideration. _In a word, 1n all matters of 


liberty, he ought to yield and comply, 


avoiding the extremes of moroſeneſs, ri- 
gour, and ſeverity. If a ſuperior, not to 
{train authority too high, not to carry it 
too far, nor to chooſe to effect by threats 
and menaces, what may better be com- 

aſſed by milder and gentler methods. 
if an inferior, not to inſiſt on every nicety 
of privilege, nor rudely to reflect on, and 
cenſure, authority; not to diſpute any 
point beyond what 1s juſt, decent, and 
modeſt ; nor to be too ſevere in expoſing 
the failings, and prying into the real or 
imaginary miſtakes, of his governors. If 
an equal, not to affect a ſuperiority n 
place, nor to be too critically exact In 
weighing his own pretences and merits; 
but to be complaiſant and yielding à 
matters of ceremony and reſpect; in ho. 
nour, preferring others before him; and 
in any doubtful caſe, rather receding fron 
what might ſtrictly be his right, than in. 
ſiſting ſo far upon it as to endanger his 
charity. Theſe, and the like meaſures d 
conduct, are very requiſite, if we wou 
live ſo as to give no offence to any. 


2. Another part of the peaceable man's 
character 


"a 


J 


er is, not to take offence ; eſpecial- 

ly in ſmall matters, which are hardly 
worth a wiſe man's notice. This, per- 
haps, is a harder taſk than the former. 
Many are cantious enough as to the 
matter of giving an affront, who yet know 
not how to take one; the reaſon of which 
ſcems to be this, that civil or genteel car- 
nage, or a carefulneſs to oftend no man, 
is creditable and reputable, and many 
would uſe it for that fingle reaſon ; but 
to paſs by an offence, or to bear an in- 
jury, however flight and trivial, accord- 
ing to the fooliſh maxims of the world, 
is thought a difparagement ; and ſo bears 
hard upon any man who has not a very 

d ſenſe of things, or has not conquered 
E : and hence, perhaps, it is, 
that many, who would not willingly be 
the firſt occaſion of a quarrel, yet come 
eaſily into one upon a ſlight provocation. 
This is certainly a great fault, and what 
ſhould carefully be avoided by kim that 
would live peaceably with all men. We 
are to bear one another's infirmities, and 
to paſs by each other's failings. 'There 
can be no peace without this in ſuch a 
world as ours is. The caſe is plainly thus: 
The generality of mankind will never be 
wie enough, nor good enough, to carry 
on an innocent, inoffenſive, and unblame- 
able converſation. ' Some flaw or other in 
their humour and conduct will diſcover it- 
ſelf frequently, which a good man will 
pals over, thinking it a greater fault to 
reſent ſuck matters, than to offend by 
them. Some will be fooliſh and incon- 
ſiderate in difcourſe, raſh and bold in their 
cenſures, rude and unmannerly in their 
reflections; others will be as diſobligin 
in behaviour, not paying the vr 4 
which is juſtly due, nor obſerving a de- 
cency, or any rules of decorum. Theſe, 
and a thouſand other ſuch petty affronts 
and injuries a man muſt expect to meet 
with, who converſes much in the world. 
And what ſhould he do in ſuch caſes ? 
Would it not be a vain and fooliſh thing 
to reſent ſuch trifles? Can there be any 
end of differences if this be done? Is it 
Lot much better to pity and pardon all 


all men be wiſe? Will ever all men be 
good? Should we not make allowances 
or education, for temper, for cuſtom, for 
ir alty? Have we not all our paſſions and 
infirmities, our humours, our follies, which 
cannot perfectly be cured? We may as 

n alter ſome men's complexions and 
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there is in moſt men 


ſuch flight and trivial provocations? Can. 
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features, as make them change their hu- 
mour or manner. And perhaps ſomething 
rticular to them, 
which they are tenacious of; and | 
have as much right to be ſo, as others 
have to cenſure them for it. In theſe, - 
and the like caſes, we are to remember 
the Apoſtle's rule, to bear the infirmities 
of the weak; and though they are neither 
fo wiſe, nor even ſo good, as they ſhould 
be, yet to have patience with them, and 
not to make them worſe by mdiſcreet and 
rigorous proceedings. If any are too eager 
and paſſionate, give them time to cool, 
and conſider farther : if they are ſtiff and 
untractable, wait till they may ſoften, and 
become more pliable : if they are preju- 
diced and prepoſſeſſed, have patience with 
them till their underſtanding may clear 
up, and years may wear out their preju- 
dices : inſtruction and gentle uſage may 
help towards it, when oppolition and ſe- 
verity would but rivet them the cloſer, 
and harden them the more in them. Let 
not any man be offended at a few fooliſh 
words, or a diſreſpectful look or geſture. 
A lover of peace will have ſo ant.» 
nature, as to impnte them rather to the 
indiſcretion, than ill-will, of the offender ; 
and ſo much charity as to forgive .ſuck 
ſlight treſpaſſes, though really deſigned 
and proceeding from ſome grudge and ha- 
tred. Nay, though reproached and re- 
viled in ſome grievous manner, he will 
pity-the offender, deſpiſe the malice, and 
return good for evil ; as a kind phyſician, 
when he finds his patient diſordered and 


raving, is not angry with him, but pities 


him the more, and takes the more pains 
to heal him. There is nothing in this 
procedure but what is juſt, equitable, and 
Chriſtian. If all men cannot be wile, let 
thoſe that can, be ſo both for themſelves 
and others, and ſupply their want of good 
nature and prudence by the abundance of 
their own. Moſt quarrels might be pre- 
vented by a difcreet management on 
either fide ; as the ſending of a challenge 
would make no duel, were there none to 
accept it. There are few people ſo un- 
tractable but may be kept in temper by a 
wiſe management. Sometimes their paſ- 
ſions may be ſuffered to ſpend themſelves ; 
and then it is only waiting a while, and 
they are calm, At other times, a ſoft an- 
{wer may pacify them, or a ſmile. divert 
them, or a ſeeming compliance, or ſome 
obliging courteſy, diſarm them. Thus the 
ſallies of ill- nature or peeviſhneſs, 70 
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from the meaſures laid down above. 
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ſome jarring notes, may, by a ſkilful 
Hand, be ſo artfully ſet and played, as not 
to hinder the harmony of ſociety, but 
Jometimesto make it even the ſweeter, If 
any aſk how far/we ought to carry our 
compliance, and what forts of affronts or 
injuries, or how many, we ſhould thus 
bear with; the anſwer may be underſtood 
We 
are to conſider in thoſe caſes, whether we 
can do more good to the world, or more 
Honour to God, by reſenting and taking 
notice of any injury, than by paſſing it 
by : and upon this are to determine what 
to do. And if we lay aſide prejudice and 
paſſion, and liſten to our reaſon only, it 
will not be difficult to know how we ought 
to ſteer in caſes of this nature. We are 
to remember, that ſuch reaſons as theſe, 
we are injured, we are provoked, or the 
man deſerves to be puniſhed, and the like, 
are no ſufficient reaſons of reſentment to 
wiſe or good men. But if they can do 
more good by reſenting the offence, and 
puniſhing the offender, than otherwiſe, 
then they not only may, but ought to do it. 
And ſo much for the ſecond rule of peace- 
able conduct, in order to prevent needleſs 
quarrels. a> 

3. The third is in order to compoſe 


them: that, if any needleſs offence has 


been either given or taken, that we en- 
deavour to put a ſtop to it as ſoon as may 
be. If a difference is already begun, 


- Rifle it in the birth, and ſuffer it not to 


proceed farther. This implies a willing- 
meſs and readineſs to acknowledge and 
confeſs any miſtake committed by chance, 
by indiſcretion, by paſſion, or frailty; to 
afk pardon for it, and to offer any rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction, in order to reconcile- 
ment. A 
will not think it below him to own his 
Fault, though it be to an equal or to an in- 
ferior, nor to make «he firſt ſtep toward 
xeconciliation. He will rather exceed 
than come ſhort in his reparation for it, 
and will chooſe with Zaccheus, rather to 
reſtore fourfold for any injury done, than 
to continue it, or defend it. There are 
ſome-proud and haughty ſpirits who wall 
never own themſclves to have committed 
a fault, but are ſure to make the thing 
much worſe, by pretending to juſtify it. 
What was at firſt, perhaps, but an indiſ- 
eretion, is hereby made their crime: and 
they are much more unjuſt in defending 
what they have done, than at firſt in 
doing it. The foundation of all this is 
17 


8 man, in this caſe, 


to and anſwer any modeſt 
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more fooliſh, or whether it makes a mar 


more hated or deſpiſed. Be it which it 
will, a lover of e will abhor fuck 
practices, and * * be afraid nor 
aſhamed to own that he has done amiſs, 
and to aſk pardon for it. This is a point 
of good breeding and civility, as well 2; 
of juſtice and charity, And conlidering 
our ſundry failings and infirmities, and 
how, in many things, in this ſenſe alio 
we offend all, it is ſo neceſſary a point of 
Chriſtian and peaceable conduct, that 
there could be no eaſy and quiet living in 
the world without it. Having thus ſhewy, 
in the general, what we may and ought 
to do, in order to {ive peaceably with al 
men, give me leave now only, in the 
III. Third and laſt place, to apply the 
gun rules to ſome ſpecial caſes and in. 
nces, particularly to what the preſent 
occaſion offers to us. Our differences 
with one another are commonly of three 
ſorts ; religious, political, and perſonal, 


The firſt about religion, the ſecond about 
matters of ſtate, the third about meum and 
and privileges be- 


tuum, or ſome rights 
tween man and man. 
1. As to religious differences, they are 
generally the fierceſt, and laſt the longeſt, 
and are of fatal conſequence to peace and 
happineſs : and therefore certainly ought, 
as much as in us lies, to be prevented or 
compoſed by us. I will not take upon me 
to ſay what our governors in church or 
ſtate might, or ſhould, do in order to it: 
they have done a great deal, and they 
may perhaps do more, when affairs are 
more ſettled, and men's paſſions cool, aud 
times more favourable for it. What con. 
cerns us as private men, is, ſo to defend 
our religion, and to' maintain the true 
faith and worſhip, by diſcourſe or writing 
as not to loſe our charity. Religion is4 
cauſe that deſerves our zeal ; and if many 
will be offended with us for telling them 
the truth, and not complying with fucl 
errors as would lead both to their and our 
deſtruction, the fault is their own ; We 
ſhould ſtill, as much as lieth in us, lie 


peaceably with them. Not by betraying 
the cauſe of Chriſt, not by ceaſing to cu 


tend earnsftly f* the ſaith, which was ond 
delivered to the ſaints, not by pleading for 
amendments and alterations in the purek 
and beſt conſtituted church of any in tit 
world; but by condeſcending to heark® 
ruples, bf 

meekye 


germ. I. 
meekneſs and gentleneſs, by patience and 
ſorbearance, not rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for railing, but cantrar {wiſe ble/jmg . 
This is as much as in us lies as private 
perſons, towards living peaceably with 
them that diſſent from us. Something 
more lies in them, who have no unlawful 
terms of communion impoſed, and there- 
fore might, and ſhould, give «1 their pre- 
judices, and ſubmit to lawful authority, 
and wholeſome order, for the church's 
peace. However, conſidering the pre- 
vailing bias, which education, cuſtom, 
and prejudice, lay upon weak minds, 
eſpecially when they have neither leiſure 
nor capacity to know better; and con- 
ſidering that mild and gentle uſage may 
poſſibly win ſome over, whom reviling and 
rudeneſs would but harden and render 
worſe ; it is certainly a Chriſtian duty not 
to upbraid and provoke them, not to be bit- 
ter againſt them, but rather to wait with 
patience till God may open their eyes, or 
turn their hearts; to whoſe mercy we 
ſhould therefore leave them, and in the 
mean while take care of our own ſouls. 
But, ; 
2. Another ſort of differences, near as 
fatal as the former, and in ſome reſpects 
more ſo, are thoſe among ourſelves, of 
the ſame church and intereſt, our party- 
differences. How have theſe he 
men's tempers, inflamed their paſſions, 
and almoſt eaten out the heart of Chriſt- 
jan charity! I have not time, nor words, 
Wo lament the viſible decay of religion and 
picty, owing to thoſe heats and animoſi- 
ies ſo rife amongſt us: the whole nation 
peels it, and every good man mourns in 
ecret for it, We ſhall not, I am afraid, 
nd that theſe eager conteſts are founded 
ther in a true love for our own country 
n particular, or for mankind in general; 
dr that our zeal ariſes from a real concern 
or truth, for juſtice, or for charity. What 
ruth is there in applauding or condemn- 
ug at all adventures, as well perſons as 
hings, as they are for or againſt one fide ? 
Vhat juſtice in reviling and abuſing one 
nother with odious diſtinctions, and 
Wing peaceable men into one fide or 
ther, even againſt their wills, and then 
zung a black character upon them? 
hat charity in hating and reviling great 
Jumbers before we know them ; making 
merit, in a manner, conſiſt in I know 
it what names, confounding the diſtinct- 
ps of praiſe and diſpraiſe, virtue and 


amends 
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vice, good and evil? But I ſhall urge this 


no farther, conſidering how tender a point 
Jam now upon; and that though it moſt 
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of all deſerves cenſure, yet perhaps can 
leaſt bear it. I ſhall but juſt offer a hint 
or two to well · diſpoſed perſons in relation 
to their conduct, that they may not fo- 
ment or increaſe thoſe differences which 
they cannot cure. The beſt way, cer- 
tainly, for private men, is to be as little 
concerned in thoſe diſputes as may be; to 
leave the government, and the affairs of 
it, quietly and contentedly in the hands 
wherein God has placed them; to be mo- 
deſt and candid in their cenſures of, ſub- 
miſſive and courteous in their carriage to, 
all without diſtinction: to let angry men 
enjop their own opinions; and, inſtead of 
employing their time and thoughts about 
matters, which tend only to ſtir up their 
paſſions, and cannot profit them, to-mind 
their own buſineſs; and above all, to mind 
the one thing needful, which is ſo ſeldom 
thought of amidit all our heats and con- 
teſts, if not about trifles, yet trifles in 
compariſon, While we are engaging 
with ſuch warmth and eagerneſs about the 
affairs of this life, it might abate our fer- 
vour to conſider how little a time we have 
to ſojourn here, and how great a work we 
have upon our hands ; and of what mo- 
ment it is to go cool and quiet hence, if 
ever we hope to find a place within 
the calm and peaceful manſions of the 
bleſſed. 

3. And laſtly, a word or two about pri- 
vate differences between man and man, 
and then I ſhall have done. [Theſe are 
many and various, and would be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to the public, were it 
not, that under a wiſe and good govern- 
ment, when gentler methods fail, they 
may at length be judicially and authori- 
tatively determined. This is the beſt hu- 
man means to keep a wicked world in or- 
der: it ſecures, in a great meaſure, the 
outward peace of ſociety, and makes ſome 

br the want of univerſal juſtice 
and chatity. Were the rules, before gi- 
ven, univerſally received and practiſed, 
there would be leſs occaſion for judicial 
proceedings: but ſince this is a happineſs 
not to be expected on this fide heaven, 
and that, as the world is now, there could 
be no comfortable living without courts 
of juſtice, we may be highly thankful, 
that in a caſe of ſo great neceſſity, we 
have ſo good a remedy. . A peaceable 
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man, however, will yet be tender of hav- 
ing recourſe to a method, that is deſigned 
pr & as a reſerve for the laſt extremity. 
He will bear ſome time, and ſuffer wrong; 
— by little treſpaſſes, and overlook 
ome injuries z. rather than bring trouble 
and expence upon, and occaſion ill-blood 
— his neighbours. Small damages 
may be ſuſtained, and even greater loſſes 
may be repaired, but it is hard ever to re- 
ir a breach of charity. He will, there- 
— though the cauſe be weighty and 
conſiderable, try all gentle methods firſt 
to win over an adverſary ; and if matters 
can thus be amicably adjuſted, and the 
int ſecured, he obtains his right, and 
— a friend at the ſame time, and nei- 
ther endangers his own, nor another's 
charity. If, after all, the faireſt offers of 
accommodation be rejected, and he muſt 
ſubmit to a ſmaller evil to prevent a great- 
er, he will ſtill remember to proceed as 
becomes a man, and a Chriſtian ; with no 
hatred and revenge towards his adverſary, 
with no railing and bitterneſs, but with an 
upright intention, and a calm and ſedate 
temper of mind. He will uſe none but fair 
and juſt methods; will ſuborn no witneſ- 
ſes, nor attempt to practiſe upon juries ; 
will not difguiſe the real truth, nor act 
againſt it; will ſeek juſtice only, and 
abide by it. And when at length his cauſe 
| ſhall be decided by a competent authority, 
though it ſhould happen to be againſt him, 
he will patiently and readily ſubmit to it, 
and not take upon him to cenſure the pro- 
ceedings of the court, or to be wiſer than 
Or if ſentence ſhall be given 


his judges. 
133 of him, he will not inſult or 


in 
triumph over his adverſary, but be willing 
and ready ever after to do him any good 
* offices, and to live in entire peace and 
friend{hip with him. With theſe cau- 
tions, and with this temper, Chriſtians 
may go to law with Chriſtians, and be 
blameleſs. Yet I muſt obſerve, that 
however one of the contending parties 
ny be of this temper, yet it rarely, or 
pu - never happens, that both are ſo. 

or if neither defire any thing but what 
1s fair and honeft ; if they are both will- 
ing to comply with any peaceable mea- 
ſures, and are in hos if charity with 
each other; it is hard to imagine how 
any quarrel can ariſe between them, or, 
however, proceed ſo far as to a judicial 
hearing. "There ſeems to be but one caſe 
where this can happen: and that is, 
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when the matter of controverſy is ve 
intricate and perplexed, and the reaſong 


ſeemingly equal on both ſides. Here both 


may amicably conſent to refer the mat. 
ter to a legal trial, and ſo finally deter. 
mine it. And yet even in this cafe, there 
is another more friendly and leſs expen- 
ſive way, which may do as well ; and that 
is taking private counſel. of men learned 
in the law, and ſubmitting to an arbitra. 
tion. But enough of this, 
Having thus briefly endeavoured to 
lay down the rules and meaſures of à 
peaceable conduct, both general and ſpe. 
cial ; I ſhall now cloſe all with a confider. 
ation or two, to induce us to the obſer. 
vance of them. We are born into a world, 
where there is no ſuch thing as joy, com- 
fort, or ſecurity, but in peace and unity, 
Hiſtories of times paſt may inform us, 
reaſon may perſuade us, or experience 
convince us, that diviſions are always de- 
ſtructive and pernicious, are the preſages 
and cauſes of approaching ruin; and how- 
ever ſome may take delight in them for a 
time, who were the firſt authors of them, 
E at length they fall heavy on their own 
ads, and are fatal to themſelves. None 
are gainers hereby at laſt, but the com- 
mon enemy of mankind; whoſe bufineſs 
it is to ſet us at a variance with each other, 
that he may the ſooner, and the more &- 
fectually, deſtroy all. Conſider, farther, 
that we are ſent into this life in order to 
a better, and are here only in a ſtate of 
trial and probation. While we are {trir- 
ing and contending with each other about 
trifles, the great buſineſs of religion 1s al- 
moſt at a ſtand, and nothing in a manner 
done to prepare for eternity. Life s 
ſhort, time wears away, and death ap- 
proaches, and all our great matters are to 
come hereafter. A few years mult end 
our petty differences : we muſt fleep in 
the duſt together, and within a while 
awake to judgment, Then what profit 


ſhall we find in all thoſe vain janglings 


and contentions with each other; begun 
in folly, nurſed up by pride, and at ay 
ending in miſery, eternal miſery ? May 
theſe and the like conſiderations ſerve to 
moderate our heats, and teach us to fu 


away from us all bitterneſs and wrath, and 


anger, and clamour, and evil-ſpeating, with 
all malice ; to be Lind one to another, lender. 
hearted, forgiving one another, as we hope 
that God for Chriſt's ſake may forgive ub 


— 
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SERMON IU. 
The Duty of Keeping the Heart; and 


the Importance of it illuſtrated, from 


the Dependance of our Religious 

Conduct, in Faith and Practice, on 

the inward Frame and Diſpoſition 
ok the Mind. 


Prov. iv. 23. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence : for out of it 
are the iſſues of life. 


nose the many wiſe and admirable 
A precepts given us by hoy Solomon, 
there is none more worthy o 
ation than this which I have here re- 
cited, We are exhorted, in holy Scrip- 
ture, to keep our tongues from evil, and 
our eyes from 8 after inſnaring 
objects; to keep our feet from going 
aſtray, to take heed to our ways, and to 
ponder our paths: but the ſhorteſt and 
the ſureſt rule is, to keep our hearts; to 
ſet a diligent watch there, where all our 
works and ways begin, and from wheuce 
they all derive their moral quality. 4 
good man, out of the good treaſure of his 
heart, bringeth forth that which is good : 


and an evil man, out of the evil treaſure of 


bis heart, bringeth forth that which is evil 
(Luke, vi. 45.) : which is the ſame in 
effect with what is obſerved in the text, 
that out of the heart are the iſſues of life. 
From thence proceeds all that is blamea- 
ble or praiſe-worthy in us: and accord- 
ing as we are more or leſs careful in keep- 
ing or regulating the heart, ſo will our 
lives and converſation be better or worſe. 

By the heart, we are to underſtand the 
frame, diſpoſition, and temper of the 
foul or mind. As the head is ſometimes 
uſed to agnify the ſeat of reaſon and 
thought ; ſo the heart very oft denotes the 
ſeat of the affections, pathons, and deſires. 


The philoſophy of this way of ſpeaking is 


what we need not concern ourſelves with. 
It is ſufficient to obſerve, that this is fre- 
quently, or generally, the Scripture no- 
tion of the word heart. Inſtances arc ſo 
many, and ſo eafily occur, that it would 
te only miſpending time, and treſpaſſing 
on the audience, tv produce any. Not to 
trouble ourſelves, therefore, with the dif- 

erent ſenſes of interpreters upon the text, 

e molt obvious and natural meaning of 
| 
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it appears to be this: that we ought, with 
the utmoſt care and application, to attend 
to and regulate the inward frame, tem- 
per, and diſpoſition of our minds; for-thig 
very good reaſon, becauſe the whole 
courſe and tenor of our lives and conver- 
ſations, and conſequently our happineſs 
and miſery, depend upon it. Keep thy 
heart with all diligence : for out of it are 
the ifſues of life. | 


he reaſon. or foundation of the pre- 


| cept is put laſt in the text: but, in treat- 


ing of it, it will be convenient to invert 
the order, and to conſider it firſt. The 
precept, being a practical inference, may 
moſt naturally follow after, as the con- 
cluſion follow the premiſes: and we ſhall 
the more eafily apprehend what is im- 
"wu or contained in the precept, after we 
ve ſeen what foundation it has in the 
nature and reaſon of things. I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to ſhew, 
I. How the ſues of life, in a religious 
reſpe&, depend upon the heart. And, 
I. What is implied or contained in the 
precept of the text Aecp thy heart with 
all diligence. | 2 


* 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew how the 
iſſues of life, in a religious reſpect, depend 
upon the heart. 

All things relating to our religious con- 
duct are reducible either to ſome matter 
of belief or practice: ſomething to be be- 
lieved or done. We are therefore to con- 
ſider how far either our belief or practice 
is ſubject to be influenced by the heart; 
that 1s, by the affections and inclinations, 
the drift and bent of our minds. 

1. To begin with belief. How much 
that depends upon the temper and diſpo- 
ſition of the heart, is very eaſily ſeen from 
Scripture, and hiftory, and from daily ex- 
perience. Our bleſſed Lord hath told 
us, that / any man will do his 9will, he ſball 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God 
(John, vii. 17.) ; intimating, that the be- 
lief of goſpel truths depends much on the 
diſpoſition which men are in to receive 
them. If the heart be well affected to- 
wards them, they will find eaſy admit- 
tance : but if the heart be diſaffected, or 
has entertained any averſion to them; it 
will be the hardeſt thing in the world to 
prevail for their reception. It was with 
a view to this that our bleſſed Saviour ſaid 
in another place, Whoſoever 2 not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he ſhall 
not enter therein (Mark, x. 15.) ; inſinuat- 


3 ing. 
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ing, that ſimplicity of mind and heart, 
free from prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, is 
highly requiſite for the receiving of the 
truth. How readily did Nathaniel believe 
in Chriſt! The reaſon was, that he was a 
man without : he had an honeſt and 
npright heart, no finiſter or ſecular ends 
to ſerve, no evil affections to miſlead him; 
therefore was he fitly diſpoſed both to be- 
Heve and embrace the goſpel. But the 
Scribes and Phariſees were men of cor- 
rupt hearts and ſecular aims; full of am- 
bition, avarice, and pride, and other vile 
affections. This rendered them utterly 
averſe to the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt: and 
- accordingly miracle upon miracle, and all 
the other ways and means which an all- 
wiſe God faw proper to make uſe of for 
their conviction, proved ineffectual. T hey 
loved darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
their deeds were evil. The ſame, or the 
Uke account, may be given of the Gen- 
tiles, thoſe that rejected the offers of life 
and bappinels by the _ They want- 
ed not ſufficient means of conviction ; but 
they would not believe what lay fo croſs 
to the inclinations and paſſions of their 
corrupt hearts. The caſe of many who 
reject Chriſtianity in general, or reform- 
ed Chriſtianity in particular, is refolvable 
alſo into ſome evil affection or inclination of 
the heart. Why do the Jews, Pagans, 
or Mahometans, perſiſt in their errors, re- 
fpectively, but becauſe education, autho- 
' rity, prepoſſeſſion, and prejudice, have in- 
clned them to think in ſuch a way; and 
inclination has grown up into a ſtanding 
and unalterable perſuaſion? Why do the 
Romaniſts- adhere to their erroneous te- 
nets, ſo contradictory, many of them, to 
' Scripture, and antiquity, and even to 
common ſenſe, but that their hearts and 
affections are tied and bowed down to 
them by the weight of education, cuſtom, 
reputation, intereſt, or other the like pre- 
judices and ſecular inducements? As to 
3 men, it would be endleſs to ob- 

ve how their affections and paſſions 
have often had the greateſt hand in their 
opinions. Ambition and vain- glory, ma- 
tice and revenge, luſt and avarice, have, 
in all ages, produced pernicious and mon- 
ſtrous tenets. There is hardly any thing 
ſo abſurd, but ſome or other may be 
brought to believe it, provided their af- 
fections and paſſions lean towards it, and 
become parties in it. Were it not for 
this, our underſtandings, weak as they 


teſtants, Diſſenters and churchmen; men 


. fame pride and ambition, the ſame tres. 


are, would very ſeldom deceive us. lo. 
norance is not the principal cauſe of «.. 
ror, but a forwardneſs of judging before 
we ſee reaſon for it; which is chiefly ow. 
ing to the corruption of the heart, inter. 
cepting the due uſe and exerciſe of our 
rational faculties, and driving us on into 
precipitate judgments. But I proceed to 
conſider, what I principally intended, 

2. Our practice: how that, as well a; 
our belief, is ſubje& to be influenced by 
the reigning paſſion or inclination of the 
heart. This may appear, in ſome mez. 
ſure, from what hath been already ob. 
ſerved. For, if the belief or judgment 
often takes its tincture from the heart, 
this may happen in points of morality, 2 
well as in any other; and then there can 
be no queſtion, but the practice will be 
ſuitable and conformable to the perſua- 
fon. If inclination and judgment, heart 
and head, both conſpire ; nothing can be 
wanting to determipe the choice, and to 
influence the outward practice, 

But it remains to be conſidered, how 
far the practice is apt to be governed by 
the inclination of the heart, without the 
coneurrence of the judgment, or even in 
oppolitton to it. I am not ſuppoſing 
either an impoſſible, or an uncommon 
caſe, Experience, hiſtory, and obſerna- 
tion, may too fadly convince us all, that 
it is neither. Men not only may be, 
but generally are, more ſwayed by their 
affections and paſſions than Ly their prin- 
ciples: and principles are of very little 
force or efficacy, except when they fall in 
with inclination, or grow up into it. We 
may obſerve Jews and Pagans, Maho- 
metans and Chriſtians, Papiſts and Pro- 
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of different principles: but the ſame in- 
clinations, affections, and paſſions, prevail 
amongſt all: and he that knows human 
nature well, may paſs a truer judgment 
of any of them, than one who conſiders 
barely their reſpective prineiples or per- 
ſuaſions. Were we to form a judgment 
of Chriſtians in, ꝓarticular, from the bible 
only, rather than from the temper and 
diſpofition of mankind in general, ve 
ſhould be widely miſtaken. - There is the 


chery and deceit, the ſame luxury and 
lewdneſs, the fame envy and hatred, the 
ſame rancour and bitterneſs ; in a word, 
the ſame follies and vices reigning among 


Chriſtians, as we ſhall meet with in oth 
met 
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men. It is not their principles, but the 
diſpoſition and temper, common to them 
and others, which for the moſt part ac- 
tuate and govern them. For can we 
think, that they do not believe the reli- 
gion they profeſs? Are they ſo many hy- 
pocrites and difſemblers, pretended Chrift- 
ans, but real Deiſts, Pagans, or Atheiſts? 
No, certainly, but very far from it. 
They do believe, and that fincerely too, 
the Chriſtian religion : they have not 
any doubt or ſcruple of it : they abhor 
thoſe who have: they value and eſteem 
it much ; would, yery probably, rather 
than renounce it utterly, even die for it: 
and they hope at length to be ſaved by it. 
And yet notwithſtanding live not up to 
it, The number of Atheiſts or Deiſts, 
in our own, or other Chriſtian countries, 
is certainly very {ſmall and inconſiderable. 
There are not ſo many infidels as would 
| be thought ſo, or perhaps wiſh to be ſuch. 
Inclination and impure affection will do 
much with ſome men: but yet they can- 
not always believe, or diſbeheve, juſt what 
they pleaſe. Beſides, there 1s not tempt- 
ation enough to infidelity, a very dithcult 
thing to attan to in any Chriſtian” coun- 
try. Men can elude their principles with 
much more eaſe than they can renounce 
them; and therefore need not take ſanc- 
tuary in atheiſm or infidelity. 

Shall we ſay, then, that Chriſtians, be- 
leving their religion in the groſs, yet un- 
derſtand not its particular doctrines? That 
they do not know, for inſtance, that pride 
or luxury, avarice or intemperance, trea- 
chery or fraud, malice or revenge, is as 
oppoſite to their religion as darkneſs is to 
light? No. This cannot be pretended. 
3 1 hey know theſe things perfectly well. 
They condemn thoſe vices in others, nay 
W cveninthemſelves. Befides, it muſt be own- 
dd farther, that many may have learning 
nnd abilities as great as any caſuiſt; may 
be particularly verſed in Scripture and 
Wy orality ; may make religion, and even 
Practical religion, their familiar ſtudy and 
ulineſs ; may be weekly, or daily, em- 
as ployed in inſtructing and reforming the 
world; and yet be ambitious and covet- 
ous, proud or luxurious, ſecular in their 
views, and hypocritical in their pretences. 

nowledge is one thing, and grace anc- 
ther: orthodoxy is not probity: a ſound 
head may often be conſiſtent with a cor- 
be 2 heart. Good principles, therefore, 
ere by no means alone ſufficient to make 
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us good men. It is not what we believe, 
but what we affect and incline to, that 
determines us. Affections actuate and 
our the men, inſomuch that religion, 
owever really and fully beheved, has yet 
no force upon us, till it finks deep into us, 
and becomes the reigning paſſion of our 
hearts. This is fact, and the truth and 
certainty of it is, what we find and feel 
by experience. | 
I will not, however, conceal an ob- 
jection which ſeems to run counter to our 
main poſition. It may be thought that 
our irregular actions are rather ultimately 
reſolvable into the falſe judgments which 
we make, than into affection or inclina- 
tion; and that the head is firſt tainted, 
and then the heart. For, it may be aſked, 
why any man is inclined to one thing 
more than to another? Is it not be- 
cauſe he firſt believes, or judges it to be 
good for him? It is a maxim with divines 
and moraliſts, that we cannot chooſe evil 
but under the notion of , having a 
principle of ſelf- love within; and t 
therefore there muſt be ſome error in 
judgment, before there can be any in 
ractice. This is the objection in its full 
r ; and I ſhall endeavour next as fully 
to anſwer it. It may be allowed, that 
ſame error in judgment always precedes 
every error in practice : and it 1s never- 
theleſs true, that our irregular acts are 
ultimately reſolvable into affection and in- 
clination; becauſe the error, both of 
judgment and practice, is owing to the 
corruption of the heart. The progreſs 
of the mind, in ſuch caſes, ſeems to be 
this: When ſome ſenſible good is pre- 
ſented to the eye, or to the mind, the 


man judges it to be agreeable, or pleaſant 


to the ſenſe; and ſo far judges right. Vet 
this alone would not determine his choice, 
becauſe other confiderations, more, or 
more weighty, might keep him from it, 
But he dwells upon the thought till his 
heart is inflamed : then he chooſes, and 
not till then. If he ſtill retained an in- 
difference towards it, as he eaſily might 3 
if he did not grow uneaſy and impatient, 
for it ; he would ſtay and conſider, would 
examine all the wc Mars, and be well 
aſſured, not only that the thing is pleaſant 
to ſenſe, or good in part, but that it is 
ood in the whole, fimply and abſolutely 
o, before he chooſes it. But the drift and 
bent of his ſoul leaning too much towards 
it, he cuts off all farther conſideration 
| "0-03 and 
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and is _precipitately determined by it. 
Thus the judgment upon which the man 
acts, follows the irregular inchnation. It 
is the deſire, the impatience, the paſſion 
of his heart, that hurries him into it. His 


Judging the thing to be good in part, or 


in ſome reſpect, is indeed antecedent to 
the inclination, in order of nature; but 
his judging it to be good in the whole, 
entirely ſo, and therefore eligible, is after 
it. In a word, he believes that to be 
beſt, and moſt eligible, which he moſt in- 
Clines to; and upon this he acts. Incli- 
nation, at length, is the ruling principle; 
his heart betrays him. | 

This is applicable in a thouſand: caſes, 
where men prefer temporal to eternal 
happineſs. For though they a& accord- 
ing to their preſent judgment, and, as 
they think, beſt for themſelves, yet that 


preſent judgment is contrary to their 
cooler ſentiments of things, and proceeds 


entirely from the reigning paſſion of the 
heart, Here then we may diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the habitual and the occaſional 
judgments which are made. The former 
are what we call ſettled principles, the 
work of reaſon and thought, when the 
mind is cool and ſober : the latter are only 
particular judgments proceeding from 
ſome affection or paſſion, as temptations 
come in men's way, or as occaſion ſerves. 
To illuſtrate this by an inſtance: 
Any man who looks into his bible 
knows'that adultery, or drunkenneſs, is 
a great and crying fin; and cannot but 
judge it infinitely better to abſtain from 
it, than to run the riſk of everlaſting dam- 
nation. "Theſe are his cool and ſober ſen- 
timents, the habitual and ſtanding judg- 
ment of his mind. Yet, notwithſtanding, 
through the prevalency of his luſts and 
paſſions, he does the very thing which he 
condemns ; and, by ſo doing, ſhews that 
his heart has betrayed him into a preci- 
pitate judgment, contrary to what his 
reaſon and conſcience dictate to him. 
Thus he acts againſt principle, bein 
driven on by a prevailing paſſion ; des, 
chooſes in that particular ens and on 
that occaſion, what he acknowledges, in 
the general, ought never to be choſen. 
This is the fallacy by which many fo fre- 
2 and ſo fat ly deceive their own 
ouls, by which they elude and defeat the 


ſettled judgments of their own minds, and 


act counter to thoſe good and ſound prin- 
ciples which they believe and maintain, 
This being a matter of great importance, 
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and well worth the conſidering, it ma 

not. be amiſs to inquire a little farther 8 
it; that we may the more clearly under. 
ſtand by what fort of charm or inchan. 
ment our- inclinations and affections can 
ſo work upon us, as to make us judge and 
act ſo inconſiſtently with ee le 
mult be either by our leaving out, or tal. 
ing in, ſomething very differently from 
what we do when we form a true and 
right judgment. Now, the myitery of the 
caſe ſeems, for the moſt part, to lie in one 
or more of the three following particular, 

Firſt, Either we think not at all, for 
the time, of the general principles which 
we hold, but ſuffer them to lie dormant 
and uſeleſs to us. | 
Secondly, Or, if we think of them, we 
A to apply them to our on parti. 
cular caſe, 1magining ourſelves to be un- 
concerned in them. 

Thirdly, Or, if we do apply them, and 
conſequently are ſelf- condemned, and ſen. 
ſible of it; yet we hope to repent, and to 
be ſaved notwithſtanding. 

Firſt; It may often happen that men, 
blinded with paſſion, and hurried on br 
their appetite, may, for the time, entirch 
forget the good principles which they 
have. The preſent object ſo fills and 
takes up the mind, that there is no room 
or place left for any thing elſe. The man 
is not at leiſure to ſtart difficulties, or 
raiſe ſcruples. The temptation is too 
near, too importunate and preſſing, ta 
give any leave to think or recollect. The 
mind, in ſuch caſes, is too eager and too 
impatient to conſider any thing beyond 
the preſent. Thus there being an ap- 
pearance of good, but no apprehenſion of 
evil to counter-balance it ; reaſons for the 
thing, and no reaſons thought on 1755 
it; ſenſe pleading warmly on one hand, 
while realen and religion are aſleep on the 
other; ſuch being the, caſe, it is caly 0 
imagine how the man muſt determine, 
me indeed, right enough upon the 
pre ent } Fir of things; but it & 

is own fault that things do not appeat 
otherwiſe. It is his — that gives the 
falſe colour to the object, and he is an. 
ſwerable for letting it have the aſcendant 
over him, ſo far as to ſtupify and render 
uſeleſs thoſe rational faculties which 
has given him, 

Secondly, A ſecond caſe is, when we do 
not entirely forget the good e 
we have learned, but only neglect to app! 
them to our owu particular caſe. Thi 
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This comes to pals as often as men 
content themſelves with a looſe and ſuper- 
feial knowledge of f their own caſe, or 
temper 3 not examiniug carefully and im- 

artially into either. Partiality, proceed- 
ing from ſel-flattery or miſtaken ſelf-love, 
perverts their judgment; inſomuch that 
they think favourably of themſelves, 
whit they do the very ſame things which 
they condemn in others; and it contri- 
butes very much towards their putting 
this cheat upon themſelves, that they are 
able to find out ſome plauſible name or 
colour for their vices. 

A man may be very ſenſible that covet- 


ouſneſs, for inſtance, is idolatry, and 


highly diſpleaſing to Almighty God; but 
when the eaſe comes to be his own, he 
calls it not covetouſneſs, but frugality. 
Another believes pride to be an abomi- 
nable vice, equally hateful to God and 
man: but Kill his own pride has no ſuch 
appearing mylignity in it; it is, with him, 
nothing but magnanimity and greatneſs of 
ſoul. A third is firmly perſuaded that all 
rancour and malice, bitterneſs and re- 
venge, are utterly repugnant to God's 
word, and diametrically oppoſite to the 
pn and ſpirit of the goſpel : but when 

e himſelf becomes guilty, he is not ſen- 
ſible of any rancour or malice, bitterneſs 
or revenge; he is a ſtranger to ſuch 
abominations, waſhes his hands of them, 
and calls his own madneſs a juſt reſent- 
ment, for a terror to offenders, and for 
the good of the world. To add an ex- 
ample or two for farther illuſt ration. 
bigoted Romaniſt, warmed with a ſpirit 


of perſecution, wreaks his ſpleen, re- 


ab fe. and rage, trampling on the laws 
of humanity, as well as on the precepts 
of the goſpel; and yet flatters himſelf, all 
the while, that he is doing no harm, 
vainly imagining that it is nothing but a 
laudable and becoming earneſtneſs for his 
holy religion. A zealous party-man, 
while he is endeavouring to turn the 
world upſide down, and almoſt to tear 
human ſociety in pieces; while he deals 
about calumnies with an undiſtinguiſhing 
hand, throws his arrows and firebrands 
abroad without mercy, and diſcovers all 
the ill qualities one ſhould expect to 
meet within an angelof darkneſs ; yet very 
gravely puts all to the account of the 
cauſe he is engaged in; and thinks no- 
thing can be amiſs which may promote 


the meaſures and intereſts of his party. 
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Zuch are the falſe j which 
men ordinarily make, in compliance with 
their reigning paſſions. They act againft 
their ſettled judgment and principles, and 
are not aware that they do ſo. ey do 
not carefully examine the pulſe of their 
own hearts: they know not upon what 
ſprings they move, nor conſider the ten- 
dency of their actions. Their 
notices of good and evil are right and 
juſt ; and they can apply them readily to 
every caſe but their own. There, par- 
tiality and fond ſelf. love forbid too ſtrict 
OI and prevent the uſe and ica- 
tion of their principles. As many fee no 
blemiſhes in their friends, or elfe invent 
ſome kind excuſes or cover for them; 
ſo theſe do with themſelves. Their faults 
would be very great ones, even themſelves 
being judges, if they were not their 
own. 

Thirdly, There is a third way which 
many have of eluding the force of their 
principles, as effectual as any, and indeed 
the moſt dangerous of all When a caſe 
1s too flagrant, and too notoriouſly wick- 
ed, to admit of the more refined ways of 
evading and fruſtrating the plain rules of 
the A they have this reſerve ſtill, 
that they hope to repent ſome time or 
other, and to be ſaved at laſt. This pre- 
vails moſt with thoſe who are addicted to 
the fins of the body, which are too groſs 
and too ſcandalous to admit of thoſe 
colourable pretences that are often made 
for the more groſs and lurking vices of 
the heart. Thefe men are ſenſible that 
they ſin againſt God, and that they ex- 
poſe themſelves to the danger of hell- 
fire. But while they think the danger 
remote and diſtant, and that they have it 
in their power to prevent it when the 
pleaſe; while they have plauſible hopes (and 
what will they not think or hope, upon a 
principle of lk love, and infatuated by a 
predominant paſſion f that they may 
enjoy their ſinful pleaſures, and arrive at 
heaven notwithſtanding : I ſay, while 
they think thus, there is nothing in human 
nature forbidding ſuch a choice; a man 
may eaſily be determined ſo to act; and 
thouſands are ſo determined every day. 

Thus we ſee how the iſſues of life 
ſpring from the heart, from the predomi. 
nant affections and inclinations, in contra- 
diction to their ſtanding principles. And 
there is no difficulty in ſolving the pro- 


blem, how it comes to paſs, that the ge- 


334 nerality 
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nerality of Chriſtians, with all their rea- 
ſon and underſtanding and good princi- 
ples about them, yet practiſe nothing leſs 
than the rules of their moſt holy religion. 
If they had not contrived thoſe or the like 
ways of holding the truth in unrighteouſ- 
_ of retaining their principles and 
their luſts together; then indeed there 
would be many more infidels than there 
really now are. For, if affections were 
importunate and clamorous againſt prin- 
ciple, and there were no other way to 
gratify them, and withal to make the 
mind eaſy; men would then bend all their 
aims to work themſelves up into a diſ- 


belief of their principles, and take their 


laſt refuge in deiſm, or even atheiſm. 


Some benefit we reap from the very miſ- 
chief whereof I have been complaining. 
We owe to it, in a great meaſure, that 
outward form and face of religion which 
is ſtill kept up in the world. For if the 
point lay here, that every man muſt of 
neceſſity be either a Chriſtian in deed and 
in truth, agreeably to. his principles, or 
elſe renounce his principles, and turn in- 
fidel ; it is obvious and eaſy to imagine 
what condition the world muſt. have been 
in, long before this time. But I proceed 
to my ſccond general head: 

II. To ſhew what 1s implied and 
coptained in the precept of the text: To 
Beep the heart with all diligence, Having 
ſeen how much depends on the diſpoſition 
of the heart; the reaſon and the neceſſity 
of the precept muſt be very apparent ; 
and we have nothing now left to do, but 
to inquire what 1t contains, or whereof it 
conſiſts. It muſt conſiſt of two parts, or 
offices. 1. To preſerve our good diſpo- 
ſitions; and, 2. To correct our bad ones. 
And theſe again will each of them imply 
two other things. Firſt, A frequent ex- 
amination of our own hearts; and, ſe- 


condly, A conſtant endeavour to wean 


our affections from this world, and to fix 
them on another. 

1. The firſt part, or office, implied in 
the precept of the text, is to uſe our beſt 
endeavours to preſerve our good diſpoſi- 
tions, to keep up and maintain ſuch com- 
mendable inclinations as we find ourſelves 
already endowed with. This I conceive 
to be principally intended in the text. 
The phraſe of keeping the heart anſwers 
thereto ; and, beſides, it 18 much more in 
our power to keep our hearts from gaing 
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entrance; they are deaf to all perſuaſion, 


— 


aſtray, than to recover them when one 
gone. 3985 | 

2. The ſecond part, or office, implicq 
alſo in the text, is to correct our had in. 
clinations, and reduce them to reaſon. 
This is a matter of labour and difficulty 
to recover a heart, after it is gone aſtray, 
to call back the wandering affections, and 
to give them a new turn. How far thi; 
may be within the ordinary power of man, 
or what degree of grace is required for 
it, I pretend not to determine, fince it 
depends upon great variety of circum. 
ſtances. If the heart be the goveruing 
principle, as we have before proved, it 
may Le thought a kind of contradiction 
for a man of . himſelf, and upon his own 
free motion, to ſet about the correcting or 
reforming it. How ſhall he correct his 
reigning inclination, without being inclin. 
ed to doit? And how can any inclination 
be the reigning one, if there be a ſuperior 
inclination to reduce and correct it? It 
comes at length to this; how ſhall a man Wl 
be inclined to what he is not inclined to? 
Here lies the difficulty; and hence it is 
that we ſo ſeldom ſee a thorough change 

of the heart; and when we do ſee it, we 

muſt impute it rather to the powerful 
hand of God, than to any thing which a 
man is able to do of himſelf, The incli- A: 
nations of men (humanly ſpeaking ) once 1 
eſtranged from God and goodnels, very 
rarely return, but rule and prevail over 
the unhappy creatures all their lives long. 
No arguments have any weight ar force 
with them; no conſiderations can find 
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refuſing, like the deaf adder, to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm be never 
fo wiſely, When men's hearts and ailec- 
tions are once gone off to this degree, 
their damnation is certain; unleſs it pleale 
God to viſit them in ſome remarkable 
manner, and to give a turn to their 
thoughts. In the general, we may ſay, 
according as the heart is more or leſs 
abandoned, ſo the ſtate of the man 13 
either, better or worſe, and his recovery 
more or leſs doubtful. All the hold that 
any inſtructions or advices have upon 
him, lies in this, that he is inceſſantly ce- 
ſirous of his own happineſs ; and though 
he has placed his affections chiefly upon 
temporal good, yet ſome degree of incl- 
nation towards eternal happineſs may 
abide and continue with him, The rs 

rs 
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not quite dead, but may ſome 
. _ ai os kindle afreſh, and break 
oat into a fame. To come out of figure 
and metaphor, I „e "gp the matter to 
lie plainly thus: hough wicked men be 
under the influence of their corrupt, pre- 
( ailing inclinations in the ordinary courſe 
c thai lives; yet at ſome certain ſeaſons, 
and eſpecially in the abſence of tempta- 
tions, their inchanted reaſon and under- 
ſtanding may recover its due force and 
ſpring, may repreſent the ill conſequen- 
ces of a wicked courſe, and preſs the 
eonſideration thereof cloſe, and home; 
and they may inſtantly reſolve upon ways 
and means to prevent any ſuch deluſion 
and infatuation for the time to come. 
This I ſuppoſe to be ordinarily in the 
WE power of the mind of man, not excluding 
WS thc influences of God's grace co-operating 
= with him. 


hat hath been ſaid, 1 have too much 
Y heightened or magnihed the difficulty of 
We correcting the heart, and that there is 
WT little or no difficulty in the thing. For, 
We fince God's grace is never wanting, but 
hen men are wanting to themſelves, 

any man may repent whenſoever he will. 
ais I admit, But is it ſo eaſy a matter 
for a man to will what he has no mind 
to? If the man be willing, the thing 1s 
as good as done; but there hes the diffi- 
a culty. The will itſelf, the firſt mover, 
the ſpring of action, is the very thing 
that wants to be ſet right, and what ſhall 
do this ? If it be thought that a principle 
of reaſon, with which man is endowed, is 
ſufficient for all; the difficulty {till re- 
turns, how the will, inſlaved to paſſions, 
hall incline to follow reaſon. Whoever 
vec! conſiders human nature, and how the 
Lenerality of mankind muſt be kept in 


aue by temporal penalties, or that other- 


ic the world would immediately run into 
e utmoſt confuſion ; will be apt to be- 
lee, thai it is a very rare and uncom- 
von talent, to be ever ready and willing 

to hearken to reaſon. It is but throwing 
at ſo many empty words, to ſay a man 
do thus, or thus, if he will. Aman may 
antonly throw himſelf off from a preci- 
ice without the leaſt reaſon for it; or he 
ay put himſelf to extreme torture upon 
WP rack, without any motive for doing it ; 
max do things on purpoſe to make 
_ nc contemptible or miſerable all his 


3 long: all this a man may do if he 
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It may be thought, perhaps, that, in 


\ 
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will; he has a phyſical power of acting 
in this manner, and that is all; but he 
can never exerciſe this power in ſuck 
manner, becauſe he. can never have the 
will to do it, there being no principle in 
human nature to excite him to it. Now, 
though the averſion which ſome perſons 
have to repentance and holineſs of life, be 
not the ſame in degree with ſuch as I have 
mentioned; yet it may be ve 
ſtrong, and forcible ; and though it be 
true, that they may repent if they will, 
yet it may be no lets true, that, in thoſe _ 
circumſtances, they cannot of themſelves 

have the will to do it, nor without ſome - 
age mr ages.” na: preventing and aſſiſt- 

ing in it. owever, as I before ſaid, 
there is always a principle in our nature, 
a deſire of wed which may, at ſome 
time or other, call men off from their evil 
courſes; and it will generally operate 
more or lets, according as it hath run a 
longer or a ſhorter time, in a wrong chan- 
nel. But, not to weary your patience 
longer with matters of an abſtract nature, 
whether the difficulty of correcting bad 
inclinations, be greater or leſs, . we may 
proceed to lay down the means proper for 
it; and they are the ſame, in a great 
meaſure, with thoſe that are requilite for 


preſerving good ones, as before mention- 


ed. 

The firſt is, a frequent examination of 
our own hearts. Such as find in themſelves 
an inclination to make this firſt ſtep, will 
not, very probably, be much averſe to go- 
ing farther. Without examining, we can 
never perfectly know what is good or bad 
in us; what we ought to preſerve, and 
what to correct. It requires ſerious re- 
flection and dwelling much at home, to 
underſtand ourſelves thoroughly. We 
ought to. ſearch and examine upon what 
ſprings our hearts move; whether our 
views and purpoſes be chiefly religious, 
or ſecular ; and, if ſecular, what they are, 
and from whence they arife. When there 
are ſeveral motives to the ſame thing (as 


it often happens), it ſhould be conſidered, 


whether the prevailing one be religious. 
This is eaſily known, by ſetting afide all 
that is ſecular and temporal, and then 
trying the ſtrengrh of ſpiritual motives. 
Thus, for inſtance : If any one would 
know whether he gives alms upon a true 
Chriſtian principle, let him only conſider, 
whether he takes the ſame ſatisfaction in 
a private, as in a public charity, and his 

| queſtion 
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ion is anſwered. Or if a man would 

know whether he publiſhes any work out 
of a ſincere love to truth, and a defire to 
impyove the world (as every writer pre- 
tends), let him think and conſider, whether 
he ſhould be willing publicly to retract 
an error which might otherwiſe do miſ- 
chief ; and he will ſoon perceive how his 
heart moves. The fame method will 
ſerve for a thouſand other caſes. There 
3s another way of diſcovering how we 
Rand affected; and that is, by obſerving 
the ſtream and current of our paſſions. 
As.the ambitious man's paſſions turn upon 
honour and power, the libertine's upon 
fenſual pleaſures, and the covetous man's 
upon money; fo the religious man's 
e hang chiefly upon what relates to 
is eternal ſalvation. And it will be eaſy 
for him to obſerve, whether he be as 
heartily forry for his ſins, as for any 
worldly loſſes, crofles, or diſappointments; 
and whether he be as ſolicitous about the 
former; as he is about the latter. All the 
paſſions of our ſouls are nothing elſe but 
10 many different expreſſions of the love 
we have for ourſelves; and it may be 
feen from thence how our ſelf. love ſtands 
directed; whether to this world or a bet- 
ter, and to which we are molt ſtrongly 
and invincibly attached. 

A little uſe and obſervation this way 
will foon give a man a jult idea of him- 
is EEE N 

If he finds his inclinations and diſpoſi- 
tions to be right and good in the main; 
he is next to obſerve where they are moſt 
apt to ſtep awry, and there he is to ſet a 
double guard, as it were to defend the 
weak 6 If he perceives them to be 
folcly, or chiefly, ſecular; it concerns 
him to diſcover the reigning paſſion which 

es the law to the reſt ; whether it be 
hor riches, honours, or pleaſures ; and this 
Will eafily be underſtood from the ftream 
of his thoughts, the courſe of his purſuits, 
and the conſtant tenor of his life and con- 
verſation. When this is done, the haſt 
part of this office is to trace the thing up 
to its fountain-head, to ſee from whence 
ſuch diſpoſition or afteftion ariſes : 

whether 3 temper or conſtitution of 
body, or from education, authority, ex- 
ample, or cuſtom; from the occupation 
he purſues, the company he Kceps, the 
books he reads, or any thing of like na- 
ture. This ſeems to be the proper order 
and method of examining our hearts, if 
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proper to correct it. Many good rules 
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we are deſirous to be thoroughly acquaint. 
ed with our own ſelves. 
When we have thus diſcovered what i; 
amiſs, and whence it ariſes ;. nothing re- 
mains but to conſider of ways and mean, 


and directions might be offered to this 
purpoſe ; but inſtead of particular rules, 
which vary according to men's particular 
circumſtances, it may ſuffice to lay down 
one general rule, which may equally 
ſerve either for preſerving good diſpoſi. 
tions, or reforming bad ones; and that 
Ou 
Secondly and laſtly, A conſtant endes. 
vourto wean our affections fromthis wall, 
and to fix them firmly on a better. H. 
neſs, in general, we all purſue; 
conſtantly, inceſſantly. Thus fer 
agree, down from the prince to thr j 4. 
ſant. But then we divide in the ch 
of the means, or of the object; fore pu. 
ſuing eternal happineſs, moſt. temyord 
only, or however chiefly; and theſe (ul. 
divide again into almoſt as many kind as 
the world affords vanities. All the dificr. 
ence between an evil man and a good 
man is, that the evil man makes this world 
his chief or only aim; while the good 
man makes the world to come his princi- 
pal concern, and religion 1s the reigning 
paſſion of his heart. The different de. 
ecs of goodneſs depend very much upon 
— the eye more or leſs fixed upon 
that, the ultimate end and deſign of al 
their labours and endeavours. Such as 
lean with all the weight and tendency of 
their minds towards heaven, are, of 
courſe, ſolicitous and anxious to know 
whether their principles and practices 
agree together. They will not falter 
themſelves to be impoſed on, in a matter 
of ſo great importance; but carefully 
watch and againſt all thoſe little 
fallacies which thoughtleſs men are drawn 
in by, to make particular judgments con- 
trary to their ſtanding perſuaſions. In 
word, as worldly men are folicitous'to 
ſecure a firm and ſtrong title to their 
eſtates or honours; fo the children f 
light are particularly watchful to make 
their calling and election ſure. All tw 
naturally flows from a heart fixed up- 
heaven and eternal happineſs ; and ſuch 
a diſpoſition once firmly rooted ad 
grounded, hardly needs any further rule. 
We eaſily perceive what we have to do, 
after we have fixed our aims and 1 
. 1 
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dur main deſigns. All the fins and irre- 
rularit ies, eit er of our paſſions or our 
ßes, ultimately terminate in our inclina- 
tion to ſome temporal good, or averſion 
to ſome temporal evil; that is, in our 
love of this preſent world. There lies 


the root and ſource of all the diſtempers 


of our minds. Wherefore, the true, the 
only remedy muſt be, to diſentangle the 
mind, 2s much as poſſible, from things 
below, and to. ſeek thoſe things which 
are above. If it be aſked, how this muſt 


be done? the ready anſwer is; by re- 


tirement, by On, Bf revs and 
cially by praying. us is the way 
m_— 6 gs have the ſame 
force upon us as if they were near at 
hand, and things to come as if they were 
now preſent. : 5 
If want of leiſure be pleaded by men 
of action and buſineſs, it is a ſhrewd 
reſumption that they have never yet 
Ferioully confidered what everlaſting hap- 
ineſs and everlaſting miſery import. 
However, it is not to be expected that 
either all, or the greater part, of our time 
ſhould be laid out in religious exerciſes, 
properly ſo called. A 7 deal leſs 
may ſuffice. God deſigned us for action 
and buſineſs; our circumſtances here, 
the health of our bodies, and the vigour 
of our minds, require it, and can hardly 
be kept up without it. If the heart be 
once ſet right, and the aim well directed; 


4 | buſineſs itfelf is but another kind of re- 


ligious exerciſe, and doing good in our 
ſtation 1s ſerving God. It 1s the inten- 
tion which ſanctified it, while the end 
propoſed is the glory of God, and the 
good of , | —— 
To conclude ; Let us be ever careful 
ſo to uſe, and ſo to enjoy, this world, as 
neither to be enchanted nor enamoured 
with it; always remembering that it is 
an introduction only to another, that it 


will ſoon be over, and that eternity hangs 
upon it. | 


SERMON III. 


The Nature and Kinds of Sins of 


Infirmity. 
Marrn. xxvi. 41. | 
The ſpirit indeed is willing, but the fleſh is weak. 


Tutss are the words. of our bleſſed 
Lord to his drowſy diſciples. It was 
the night before his paſſion, a night which 
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' and overcame them. 
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be himſelf ſpent in prayer and watching, 
and he had intreated his diſciples to tarry 
and watch with him. But their hearts 
were dull, and their eye-lids heavy; and, 
notwithſtanding all their beſt endeavours 
to the contrary, ſleep ftole upon them, 
Hereupon, their 
indulgent Maſter, coming to them, thus 
gently rebuked them: IVhat ! could ye 
not watch with me one hour? Watch and 
ray, that ye enter not into temptation. 

hen follows, the ſpirit indeed is willing, 
but the fleſh is weak. Which words 1 
underſtand with the generality of inter- 
preters, as ſpoken in the way of kind ex- 
cuſe or mitigation of their fault, in not- 
watching at a time when it was their duty 
to have done it, and when even common 
prudence required it. One can fcarce 
acquit them of ſome degree of negligence 
and want of reſpe& in that affair: but 
our bleſſed Lord was pleaſed to put the 
mildeſt and moſt candid conſtruction 
poſſible upon it. The night, was far 
ſpent ; ſleep ſtole upon them unawares 
and they were naturally ſlow and heavy, 
not W e,; how much depended 
upon that critical juncture. They intend- 


ed no affront or diſreſpe& to their Lord: 


they had a true and real, only not ſo 
lively and vigorous a concern for him, as 
they ought to have had. Their ſpirit 
truly was willing, and they meant well; 
but yet, for want of quicker ſentiments, 
they failed in the performance. It was 
natural infirmity which prevailed over 
their reſolutions, which over -powered 


their very hearty and honeſt, but r 
ling. 


endeavours. T he ſpirit truly was ai 
but the fleſh was weak. 5 5 
The words of the text have been 
thought to expreſs in very proper and 
affecting terms, the nature or eſſence of 
that kind of fins which we call fins of in- 
firmity, or fins of human frailty: and it 
is under this general view that L now 
deſign to conſider them, abſtracting from 
the particular occaſion of them. To dif 
courſing further, my delign is, 

I. To conſider what fins are 
ſins of infirmity, and what not. 
II. To inquire how our ſtate and con- 
dition to God-wards is affected by them. 

III. To ſhew what kind of manage- 
ment on our part, may be prudent and 
proper in regard to them. e 

Firſt, I am to conſider what fins are 
properly ſins of infirmity. e 

Their 


* 
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Their general nature is briefly deſcrib- 


ed thus ; that they are rather weak than 
wilful, having much more of frailty than 
of wilfulneſs in them. Something of 
wilfulneſs they muſt have, otherwiſe they 
could not be imputed as fins ; but as the 
degree of wilfulneſs is ſmall in compari- 
fon, and the frailty ſo much the greater; 
they have therefore their denomination 
from their moſt prevailing ingredient, and 
fo are called fins of inſirmity. They 
are ſuch, as by a very accurate caution 
and circumſpection might be avoided or 
revented, and therefore they are ſins : 
Lut yet, becauſe ſuch exact caution or 
circumſpection is but rarely ſeen, and 
is not generally to be expected, therefore 
it is that the fins -of that kind have the 
* favour of being numbered among human 
frailties. They are a kind of flips, fail- 
ings, or deviations, iſſuing from an 
honeft and good heart, and carrying no 
malice prepenſe, no premeditated guile, 
no ill meaning in them ; harmleſs almoſt 
as to the matter of them, and without 
any bad deſign. They are owing either 
to inadvertency, forgetfulneſs, | Hay rag 
ſtrength of paſſion, or to the ſuddenneſs 
and violence of an unlooked for tempta- 
tion. But this general deſcription of 
them will not be ſo inſtructive or ſatiſ- 
factory to common hearers, as a particu- 
lar detail may be, while I deſcend to 
ſpecial cafes and inſtances, which is what 
I now intend. 

Sins of infirmity, then, may be branch- 
ed out into three ſeveral ſorts, reſpecting 
either our thoughts, or words, or our 
actions. 

1. I begin with the firſt of them, ſuch 
2s have reſpect to the inward thought. 
And here we are liable to offend two 
ways, either in not thinking as we ought 
to think, or in thinking as we ought not. 

Human frailty is too often and too 
ſadly felt, in what concerns the govern- 
ment of the thoughts. Who is there that 
does not often find diſtraction, and wan- 
derings, and deadneſs at his prayers, private 
or public; but public more eſpecially, as 

we there meet with more objects to divert 
the eyes, and to turn off he attention ? 
There is nothing which a man has leſs 
under command than his own thoughts, 
in ſuch caſes. He may be very devout 
this minute, and deſign to be fo all the 
way through, and yet be quite thrown off 
the next moment, without obſerving it 
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14 and when he does obſerve i, 
e knows not how it came to him, hy 
that it is like his waking from a dream. 
This kind of non-attention, or abſence gf 
thought, in religious exerciſes, fo far a it 
„is a fo (for it is not fo always), is, gene. 
rally ſpeaking, a ſin of infirmity, and ng 
more. And it is then only to be reckon. 
ed among wilful fins, when a man makes 
a habit of it, and flothfully ſubmits to it, 
without ſtriving againſt it; or, when it 
carnes ſome contempt of the ſervice with 
it, arifing from ſome vicious principle of 
the mind. | 

Befides the fin of infirmity now men. 
tioned, I may name ſome others reducible 
to the ſame head e fuch as not thinking 
often enough, or highly enough, of God 
and his good providence ; not having him 
conſtantly- in our thoughts, nor ſetting 
him before our eyes; not attending to his 
calls, not end his judgments, nor 
being duly thankful for his mercies, and 
the like. As to omiſſions of this kind, 
more or leſs, we offend all; and ſuch cf. 
fences, we may hope, will riſe no higher 
in account than pitiable infirmities. 

To theſe we may add, the not thinking 
how to lay hold of and to improve any 
opportunities we meet with of doing good 
in the world; and this, through dulneſs, 

through inadvertency, or forgetfulneſs: 
for, if we wilfully and deſignedly let ſip 
the golden opportunity „ us, and 
deſpiſe the invitation, the fin is then vll- 
ful, and the offence preſumptuous. 

Among fins of infirmity belongingito 
this head, may be reckoned ſome kinds 
of unbelief, as both belief and unbelief re- 
ſpe& the inward thoughts of the heart. 
Want of faith or truſt in God's words, or 
his promiſes, in ſome timorous minds, may 
juſtly paſs for a fin of infirmity. Such 
was the fin of Zacharias, in doubting of 
the truth of the angels meſſage to him; 
and for ſuch undelief of his, he was ſtruck 
dumb; and continued fo, not able to ſpeak 
for a ſeaſon. Our bleſſed Lord often fe. 
proved his diſciples for the like want of 

faith, or truit, ſaying unto them, 0 5 
little faith, and the like. Several of God's 
true ſervants under the Old Teſtament 
betrayed ſometimes the like diffidence 
and doubtfulneſs. Moſes, in his exceſlive 
ſhyneſs and modeſty, durſt not undertake 
to ſpeak before Pharaoh, though he had 
God's commiſſion for doing it « and Jonas 
the prophet diſcovered the like tergiver 
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tion and backwardneſa, as to the errand 
vas ſent upon to the Ninevites. Theſe 
e iaſtances of human frailty, in men 
tberwiſe very pious and religious. 
WW} omas's unbelief was ſomewhat worſe, 
ad was carried farther. It was a ſtrange 
3 > ſtance of obſtinacy to reſolve to believe 
othing but what he ſhould ſee and feel. 
ruis fault of his can but hardly come un- 
er the head of infirmity : except it were 
(ccauſe there was ſomething very parti- 
lar in the temper of the man, which 
3 might render, it the more excuſable in 
in. But Mary's want of faith in re- 
ed to our Lord's railing up her brother 
azarus, before ſhe ſaw it done, is a pro- 
ber inſtance of a fin of infirmity, and falls 
under this head. 

Many timorous perſons, though other- 
WE wiſe very religious and devout, are apt to 
offend in this kind; not relying upon 
W God's good providence, nor repoſing their 
BS tryf in him with ſuch confidence as they 
We ought. They deſpond, and fink down in 
me day of adverfity more than becomes 
chem to do; as if they had forgot, that 
= the very hairs of their heads are. all num- 
= 4rd; or as if they had never read, that 
not ſo much as a ſparrow falleth to the 
WF 770d, but by the order, or with the per- 
miſſion, of an all-knowing God. 
= Hitherto, I have been conſidering ſuch 
We fins of infirmity as reſpect the inward 
= thoughts, in ſuch caſes wherein we do not 
dlink as we ought to think. 
= There is another branch of the ſame 
bead, which is, the thinking as we ought 
We not. The former is a fin of omiſſion on- 
ly, this of commiſſion, both reſting in the 
wind. When we are thinking of this 
world only, ſuppoſe in prayer time, or 
ſermon time, inſtead of thinking of a 
better, as moſt of us are too apt to do: 
dis, we hope, may paſs for a ſin of in- 
We frmity, if not choſen by us, nor deſigu- 
cdly indulged. 

Sometimes profane blaſ emous thoughts 
Vill riſe up in men's minds: but if they 
be checked as ſoon as obſerved, and are 

ot conſented to, they are, at moſt, no 
= more than ſins of infirmity, owing gene- 

uy to bodily indiſpoſitions. The ſame, 
| fay, eren of unchaſte or inalicious 
thoughts, If they are only ſhort and tran- 
fient, which abide not, which do not 


us as ſoon as perceived; they are then 
either ſins of inſirmity only, or not ſins at 
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ſervant's ear. 


Bam our conſent, but are condemned by 


all. For what the will, or choice, has no 
hand in, is not imputable to us as a fault; 
it may be our misfortune. The firſt ri- 
ſings, the firſt dartings of a thought into 
the mind, are very little, if at all, in our 
power: we are moſtly paſſive in them, 
and are no farther accountable for them, 
than as we afterwards make them ours by 
indulging them, and taking pleaſure in 
them : then, indeed, ſuch evil thoughts 
become crimes, and grow up from infir- 
mities into wilful ſins. 

The firſt emotions of the paſſions are as 
little in our power as the other. A ſud- 
den fear, or aſtoniſnment, the firſt kind- 
lings of wrath and anger, or the like: 
theſe a man cannot help: they come up- 
on him unawares, and take him by ſur- 
prize. So far he is innocent; and if they 
dwell with him a little time, they ma 
amount to ſins of infirmity ; but if they 
are farther indulged, as if anger, ſuppoſe, 
is ſuffered to grow into rage, or to ſettle 
into malice, it then becomes wilful, dead- 
ly ſin, | | PINT 

Too much warmth and eagerneſs, in 
ſome inſtances, is a fin of infirmity. Such, 
I ſuppoſe, was Peter's eagerneſs, when 
he drew his ſword, without ſtaying for 
his Lord's commiſhon, and ſmote off a 
Perhaps, alſo, St. Paul 
was too warm and eager, when he ſo 
ſharply rebuked the High Prieſt, correct- 
mg himſelf, however, preſently after, 
er making an apology for what he had 

aid. | 

Exceſſive fondneſs, in ſome caſes, is 
another inſtance of ſins of infarmity. Fond 
ang, eſpecially, have great reaſon to 

ope that their partial and often fooliſh 
fondneſs, ſhall paſs for no worſe z other- 
wiſe they would many times have a _ 
deal to auſwer for. David's fondneſs for 
his fon Abſalom was very highly extra- 
vagant, and ſuch as is not to be juſtified 
upon any principle of religion or reaſon : 
nevertheleſs, it muſt admit of a fair ex- 
cuſe upon the ſcore of infirmity ;; it was 
no wiltul fin. But Eli's indulgence and 
remiſſneſs towards his ſons, whom he, as 
a magiltrate, ought to have corrected, 
being more deliberate, and of much worſe 
tendency, that-was charged upon him as 
a heinous crime, and both he and his po- 
ſterity remarkably ſuffered for it. | 

To this head I may refer credulity, or 
over-haſty belief, as being often a tin of 
infirmity, and pertaining only to the 

17 mind. 
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mind. Many an honeſt and good man 
may be too credulous ih believing idle 
ſtories, and falſe reports; when he ought 
to be upon his guard. 'Thus the man of 
God ſuffered himſelf to he deceived by 
the lying prophet of Bethel, and paid dear 
for his credulity; though, as I conceive, 
his fin was no more than a fin of infir- 
mity : he meant well, and had an honeſt 
mind. 5 

To the ſame head may be referred over 
great carefulneſs, or anxiety, in reſpect of 
worldly things. It is to be hoped, that 
much of this kind may be allowed to paſs 
among our -pitiable failings, and bear no 
harder a name than that of fins of infir- 
mity. Martha, a.very good woman in 
the main, was yet careful and cumbered 
about many things, more than ſhe ſhould 
have been : and ſhe received a gentle re- 
buke for it from our bleffed Lord. It 
| was a fin to be ſo over-careful and anxious 
for trifles, to the negle& of better things; 
but ſhe did not conſider it; ſhe intended 
well, and thought even her ſiſter to 


blame for not doing as ſhe did, though ' 


* the was much better employed. 

Hitherto I have been conſidering fins 
of infirmity as reaching no farther than 
the mind, reſting in thought only. I 
proceed now to a ſccond article, or head 
of diſcourſe, reſpecting our ſpeech. 

2. Many are our fins of infirmity re- 
ducible to this head. any man offend 
not in word, the ſame is a perfet man, a 

faint upon earth, as St. James juſtly 
_ obſerves. (James, iii. 2.) But where ſhall 
we find ſuch a perſon ? or has there ever 


| ©» been'ſuch an one, our bleſſed Lord only 


excepted, who had no fin, nor was guile 
found" in his mouth ? Many are the offen- 
ces of the tongue: our greateſt comfort. is, 
that ſeveral of them may paſs for frailties 
only ; and happy will it be for us, if we 
go no farther. Moſes, one of the beſt 
men that ever lived, ftands charged in 
Seripture, as one ſpeaking unadviſed!y 


— ex Boe oo (Pfal. cvi. 33.), in an affair 


of high conſequence. It was a ſudden 
kr” pation that betrayed him into it, and he 

no mgm it was a ſin of infir- 
mity. I am 7 uaded that even Peter's 
denial of his Lord was rather weak than 
wilful: he was ſurprized into it, had for- 
got himſelf, and had not yet time to re- 
collect. He had a very honeſt heart, and 
had courage enough even to fight or die 
for his Lord, at another time. And as. 
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foon as ever he perceived how meanly he 
had behaved in denying his Lord, he wa 
ſadly {truck with it, and wept bitterly for 
it. All theſe circumſtances plead in his 
favour, and make his ſin appear rather 3 
: fin of infirmity, than a preſumptuous 

n. | 

I ſhould be willing to hope, that haſty 
heedleſs ſwearing, or taking God's name 
in vain, in thoſe who had unhappily gota 
habit of it from their childhood, may he 
but a fin of infirmity, for ſome time: but 
to ſuch as perceive it, and continue it, and 
uſe not all proper means and care to get 
the better of it, and to break the ei] 
habit, to them it is wilful and deadly ſin. 

Telling of lies I do not reckon among 
the ſins of infirmity; it is, generally, at 
leaſt, a voluntary choſen thing : but wary. 
ing a little from ſtrict truth, or adding to 
it, as is ſometimes done, undeſignedly, 
haſtily, forgetfully, in the making a re- 
port, if it be in things of flight conſe. 
quence ; that may be numbered among 
human frailties. 

Angry and paſſionate . ſpeeches may 
moſtly fall under the head of infirmities 
but bitter invectives, and irritating, inju- 
rious reflections, made in cold blood, made 
deliberately, are without excuſe. 

There are ſometimes ſharp contentions 
between very good men, and very good 
friends, where both ſides mean well, but 
differ in opinion or judgement. Such was 
the ſharp contention between Paul and 
Barnabas, recorded Acts, xv. in which 
Barnabas appears to have been blameable, 
in Avouring his kinſman Mark more than 
became him to do, where the public in- 
tereſt of the church lay at take : but this 
was his infirmity z and even the belt of 
men will be ſubje& to human frailties. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate al 
the offences of the tongue, which men are 
liable to, It is a difficult matter to talk 
much, and well: great talkers offend 
often; and they who ſay the leaſt, are 
generally the moſt innocent. ] 

Vet there may be a fault ſometimes in 
being too reſerved, ſhy, and ſilent: 6 
when a man neglects to exhort or reprove 
his neighbour, as occaſions offer, or when, 
he patiently fit by, and hear the name 0 
God diſhonoured, or an innocent ab- 
ſeat man abuſed, without opening his 
mouth in defence. of either. Sach reſerv- 
edneſs, in ſome caſes, may riſe no high- 
er than a ſin of infirmity. But for _ 

| | m 


we may more iuſtly call it a 
_— . Let; betraying 3 of 
irit, at leaſt, or ce; worſe. 
But enough hath been ſaid of ſins of in- 
firmity, ſo Br as relates to ſpeech. 
2. 1 come now, in the third place, to 
the moſt material article of all, which 
concerns our outward actions : and here 
alſo we may offend two ways; either as 
neglecting to do what we ought, or as 
doing what we ought not. , 
Sins of infirmity are moſtly ſeen in our 
manifold omiſſions and neglects, either 
forgetting what duties are incumbent upon 
us, or performing them but in part. Who 
can ſay how oft he offendeth in this Kind? 
Who can ſay that he hath acquitted him- 


wards God, and towards his nezghbour ? 
to his king or to his country; to his fa- 
mily or relations; to his friends and to 
his enemies; to high and low; to rich 
and poor ; to every man he has any rela- 
tion to, or concern with? Hard would be 
our circumſtances, were we to give a ſtrict 
account of all our omiſſions; or if much the 
greater part of them were not kindly over- 
looked by an all-merciful God, as pitiable 
frailties. Yet let not any man ſet light 
by omiſſions. Wilful omiſſions of known 


duties, are wilful and preſumptuous fins : 


which will be always charged as wilful, 
and will be enough to exclude us from 
the kingdom of heaven : particularly, if 
we omit or negle& to worſhip God, or do 


abilities permit. If we neglect to feed 


viſit the ſick, or to comfort the afflicted; 
our bleſſed Lord himſelf hath told us, that 
we ſhall not be admitted into the king- 
dom of heaven: and further, if we ne- 
glect or omit to forgive our enemies, we 
can have no forgiveneſs at the hands of 
God. Briefly, then, though many of 
our omiſſions, or neglects, amount only 
to ſius of infirmity, yet there are ſins of 
omiſſion which are both wilful and dan- 
gerous, as any other fins are, and which 
will admit of no excuſe upon any pretence 
of human frailty. 
come next to ſpeak of ſins of com- 
miſſion, the doing what we ought not to 
do. Sins of this kind are moſt wilful : 
but ſome there are which may be juſtly 
looked upon as fins of infirmity. Drunk- 
enneſs in righteous Noah, once only; 
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ſelf perfectly in every inſtance of duty to- 


and there are ſome kinds of omiſſions 


good to man, as our opportunities and 


the hungry, or to clothe the naked, or to 
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75t 
might be a fin of infirmity. He was not 
aware of the effects of wine: he had not 
till then had experience of it: he was 
overtaken unawares, and ſurprized into 
it. I know not whether the like favours 
able excuſe may not be admitted for 
others who may once unhappily fall into 
the like excels unawares. But, genes 
rally ſpeaking, as the world now ſtands, 
a man can ſcarce be ſurprized into ſack 
exceſs, or overtaken without his fault. 
Many, perhaps, will ſay, that they did not, 
or do not, deſign to drink fo far as to be 
drunken: that may be true; but ſtill they 
are wilful ſinners, and drunkards, for not 
deſigning and reſolving to be conttantly 
ſober, and for not uſing the proper means 
to avoid temptation. 
Some have been weak enough to plead 
human frailty, even for crying and ſcan- 
dalous fins ; ſuch as fornication, or. adul- 
tery, or other ſinful luſts: but all ſuch 
pretences are vain. Sins of that kind 
never are, never can be, committed with- 
out great degrees of wilfulneſs. It is not 
ſurprize, nor madvertency, which brings 
a man into the commiſſion of ſuch of- 
fences ; but they are choſen and preme- 
ditated fins, and a man is drawn into them 
through luſt, and wantonneſs, by ſeveral 
ſteps and degrees, with full Fs of a 
depraved will. Slight offences a man 
may be drawn into by ſurprize of inco- 
gitancy ; but hardly into the great ones. 
The mind ſtarts, and conſcience generally 
gives the alarm before-hand, that a mau 
muſt take ſome pains with himſelf, gene- 
rally, before he can reconcile himſelf to 
any great and ſcandalous vices.” Such of- 
fences, therefore, are not fins of infirmity, 
but they are deliberate, preſumptuous, 
damning fins. If it be pleaded, that the 
object is inviting, and the temptation 
ſtrong, violent, irreſiſtible ; that is quit 
ſuch a plea as any common thief or rob- 
ber might make for invading property, or 
making an aſſault. No doubt but that 
ſuch perſons are violently tempted to com- 
mat ſuch outrages, or they would not du 
them. The temptation, probably, in that 
caſe, is ſtronger than in the other; for 
a thief or a robber does it at the utmoſt 
eril, and ventures his life in it 5 whereas. 


it is more than probable, that if fornica- 


tion or adultery were. as ſeverely prohibi- 
ted, and puniſhable by the laws of the 
land, it would be found that the men of 
pleaſure could command themſelves, 5 
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reſiſt the temptation : but they are en- 


couraged, after they have laid afide the 


fear of God, by the hopes of impunity 
from man; and then being got above re- 
ſtraint, they commit all uncleanneſs with 
greedineſs. | | 

There are ſome other kinds of fins for 
which human infirmity is ſometimes plead- 
| ed, and with very little reaſon. Acts of 
hoſtility, aſſaults, beating, ſtriking, wound- 
ing, and the like. It is ſaid, by way of 
excuſe, that they were provoked to it, and 
that fleſh and blood could not forbear in 
ſuch caſes. But theſe are pretences only, 
of vain men, who have not yet learned 
any thing of Chriſtian meekneſs, but who 
have hearts too proud and ſtubborn to 
ſubmit to the rules of the goſpel. Sins 
of infirmity, properly ſo called, are fins 
of quite another kind than thoſe I have 
now mentioned, Good men run ſome- 
times into exceſſive warmth and zeal in 
the difcharge of a duty, or execution of 
an office : they may be guilty of indiſ- 
creet rigours, and puſh things too far; 
may be ſo afraid of not doing good 
enough, that they will even over-do, and 


be too offiicious, - or too ſevere, exceedin# 


the bounds of Chriſtian prudence, and 
doing hurt, when they intended good. 
Theſe, and other the like . ee 
of good men, are properly fins of infir- 
mity, owing to inadvertency or ſurprize, 
or to ſome natural weakneſs adhering to 
their particular temper, complexion, and 
conſtitution. | | 
From what hath been ſaid, every in- 
telligent hearer may competently judge 
which are ſins of infirmity, and which not : 
and I thought it of moment, to be as 
diftin& and particular as poſſible on this 
head, to prevent miſtakes; by which 
means this part has been drawn out into 
a greater length than I at firſt ſuppoſed ; 
and I have no room left for the two other 
articles I propoſed to treat of. I ſhall 
therefore break off for the preſent, and, 
with your good leave, defer the remain- 
der to another opportunity. 
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SERMON Tv, 


The Nature and Danger of Pr 
ſumptuous: Sins. 


Ps ALM xix. 13. 


Keep back thy ſervant alſo from reſumpt 
ins: let them not have 2 — 
then ihall 1 be upright, and 1 ſhall be innocent 
from the great tranſgreſſion. | 


18 are the words of pious Dayid, 

the undoubted author of this religiou 
fong or pſalm. In the verſe going he. 
fore, he had put up his petition for par. 
don of all the failures and errors of his 
life paſt, even of ſuch as had eſcaped his 
notice, or had ſlipped out of his memory 
Who can underſtand his errors? cleanſe thou 
me from ſecret faults. But beſides thoſe 
ſlighter offences, he was aware alſo of the 
offences of a more heinous kind; and 
therefore immediately ſubjoins a prayer 
againſt them likewiſe : Keep back thy ſer. 
vant alſo from preſumptuous fins > let then 
not have dominion over me; then I ſhall be 
upright, and J. ſhall be innocent from the great 
tranſgręſſion. 

The words, as they run in our ney 
tranſlation, are not difleult to underſtand, 
and ſo will need the leſs opening. Indeed, 
the words of the original have bem 
thought capable of a very different ver- 
fion,-and conſequently of as different a 
ſenſe : but I ſhall not take notice of nice- 
ties of that kind, which would be both 
dry and uſeleſs. The ſenſe which they 
bear 1n our tranſlation is a very good one, 
and is judiciouſly preferred before any 
other. I proceed, therefore, to conſider 
the matter contained in it. In diſcourſing 
hereupon, I ſhall take this method, 

I. To treat of {ins in general, their na- 
ture, kinds, and meaſures. 

II. To treat of prefumptuous fins i 
particular, with the malignity and danger 
of them, and the concern we ought to 
have to ſtand clear of them. 

III. To cloſe all with proper advice 
and directions how to avoid them. 

I. I propoſe to treat of fins in genera 
their nature, kinds, and meaſures. 

Sin is rightly defined, a tranſgreſſion df 
God's law: aud is either the doing of 
ſomething which God has forbidden, df 
the leaving undone what God has com- 
manded. The doing what we ought not 


to do, is called a fin of commiſſion: _ 
| | ; 
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whit we ought, is ſtyled a 
In the one, we commit a 


we neglect a duty 
fin. Sins of either 


the not doing 
Gn of omiſſion. 
treſpaſs; in the other, 
and either way we 


reater and leſs, according to their dif- 
— matter, circumſtances, and aggra- 
vations. ahh 2 ? 8 
The ftoic philoſophers, and ſome few 
Wor the leſs conſiderate Chriſtians, have 
\retended, that all ſins are equal. Their 
eaſons for it are not worth the mention- 
ng ; for the conceit is ſo groundleſs, and 
o repugnant to the common ſenſe of 
nankind, that barely to ſpeak of it, is to 
xpoſe ĩt, and it carries its own confuta- 
jon with it. For a man muſt be ve 


great a ſin as murder; or fornication 
5 high a crime as adultery ; or telling a 
e a5 wicked a thing as robbing a houſe, 
r plundering a church, or fifing a town, 
very body 15 ſenſible of a difference be- 
veen highycrimes and trivial treſpaſſes; 
tween fins of the firſt magnitude, and 
aht offences: our Lord, therefore, 
dmpares ſome to gnats, while he com- 
res others to camels; ſome to motes in 
e eye, others to beams. 
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aul, but differing in degree, as the text 
Wo intimates; the next inquiry is, what 
ces the difference, or by what rules or 
ares we may judge of it. — 
here are two confiderations to be 
ern in, which ſeem to be the principal 
(etermining of the greatneſs of any 
One is the matter of the fin itſelf, 
the miſchievous tendency. of it: the 
er is, the degree of malice or wilful- 
Ws in the perſgn committing it. 
Moral evil, the ſame with ſin, is the 
oſing ſomething which is naturally evil, 
of miſchievous tendency. The caſe 
baun in all inſtances prohibited by the 
of nature: and as to caſes prohibited 
the poſitive law of God, the prohibi- 
brings them under the ſame rule : 
hen a man cannot break through the 
bition, without affronting, contemn- 
=_ diſobeying Almighty God: and that 
oral evil, and of evil tendency ; it 
ellion againſt the Creator, which is 
eruicious example, and carries many 
hie vous conſequences in it, with re- 
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„ Of to man's temporal and eternal wel- 
* I fay, then, firſt judge we of the 
n 


dulneſs of a ſin by the miſchierous 


kind may differ in their degrees of 


xeak to imagine, that theft, ſuppoſe, is 


Seeing, therefore, that ins are not 


1 
4 
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tendency of it. Thus, to inſtance in mat- 
ters of a maral nature, ſtealing is not ſo 
hurtful as maiming; nor is maiming ſo 
miſchievous as murder; nor is murder of 
an equal, ſo miſchievous as the murder of 
a ſuperior, a magiſtrate, a father, or the 
prince we are ſubject to. | 
In matters of a poſitive nature, ne- 
glecting to defend or to maintain the 
goſpel, when commanded, is a grievous 
ſin; becauſe the ſalvation of thouſands 
may be concerned in it; but the oppoſing 
the goſpel is much worſe, and is of yet 
greater maligmty. Neglecting the ſacra- 
ments, or other ſolemn ordinances of God, 
is a great fin, as it is flighting God's 
2 affronting his authority, and 
etting a very ill example: but rejecting 
them utterly, or conte mning them, is 
chigh profaneneſs, and of molt pernicious' 
tendency, as it is ſtriking at all inſtitu- 
ted religion directly, and at morality in 
conſequence z. and fo, in the laſt reſult, at 
the general happineſs of mankind, here 
and hereafter. This may ſerve to ex- 
plain what I mean by the evil tendency 
of any fin. 2 
The other conſideration is, the degree 
of wilfulneſs in the perſon committing it. 
Whatever miſchief a man may do, he is 
no farther chargeable with. it, than as he 
made it his choice ; no farther than he - 
knew what he was doing, and wilfully 
choſe it. A mad man may do a great 
deal of miſchief, but in him it is no fin. 
The like may be ſaid ↄf a natural fool, or 
idiot. Where there is no reaſon, nor 
choice, there can be no fin. And ſup- 
ſing a man, under the uſe of reaſon, to 
do miſchief, either being compelled to it, 


or not knowing that it is miſchief, or not 


conſidering it, or not deſigning it; theſe 
will be all ſo many articles in his favour, 
either to acquit him entirely of blame, or 
to excuſe and extenuate, in proportion to 
the degree of the neceſſity he was under. 
Hence it is, that divines have diftinguith- 
ed ſins into three kinds; called ſins of 
ignorance, ſins of infirmity, and ſins of 
preſumption. The will is ſuppoſed to 


concur more or leſs in all, otherwiſe they 


could not be ſins; but they have their 
names from what is moſt prevailing and 
predominant in each. If there be more 
of ignorance than wilfulneſs in it, it is a 
ſin of ignorance; if there be more of in- 


firmity than wilfulneſs in it, it is a ſin of 
inſirmity: but if there be more of wil 
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fulneſ* than of either, or both the former, 
it is then a wilful fin; and that is what 
my text calls preſumptuous fin. To ſay 
ſomething more particular of each : | 
1. Of a ſin of 1gnorance : Such was the 
ſin of Abimelech, when he took unto him 
Abraham's wife, not knowing her to be 
his wife, but ſuppoſing her to be his ſiſter 
only. What he did was with an upright 
heart, ſo far; ignorantly conſenting to 
adultery : but yet, ray he might have 
made farther inquiry, and might have 
informed himſelf better, if he had had 


patience, and had not been ro0 precip1- 


tate; he was, therefore, not wholly inno- 
cent: a ſin he was guilty of, but a ſin of 
ignorance; and therefore he found mercy 
at the hands of God. | | 

A ſecond example, but more approach- 
ing to a fin of preſumption, was St. Paul's 
perſecuting the church of Chriſt. _ He 
did it ignorantly, and in unbelief, out of 
an honeſt and well-meant zeal: but he 
ſinned in ſo doing, and grievouſly too; 
becauſe he had had ſeveral opportunities 
of knowing. better; and he had ſeen 
enough of the miraculous powers of the 
Church, to convince a man of his educa- 
tion and abilities, if he had duly attended 
to them. However, becauſe his igno- 
rance in that caſe was. not entirely affect- 
ed, nor owing to envy, malice, or other 
corrupt principle; his fin, in that in- 


ſtance, may paſs among the fins of igno- - 


Trance, rather than among the ſins of pre- 
ſumption : it was blameable, but pitiable 
at the ſame time; for ignorance leſſens 
and. extenuates a fault, more or leſs, ac- 
cording as the ignorance was more or leſs. 
wilful. If the ignorance had been per- 


fectly involuntary and unavoidable, it 


would have entirely acquitted him. of all 
blame. F you avere blind, ſays our Lord 
to the Phariſees, you ſhould have no fin. 
(John, ix. 41.) But when the ignorance 
is in ſome meaſure voluntary, — in ſome 
meaſure involuntary, there it does not 
take off the guilt entirely, but leſſens and 
extenuates it in proportion: He that knew 
not his Lord's will, and did commit things 
eworthy of ſtripes, ſpall be beaten with few 


firipes. (Luke, x11, 48.) Such is the nature 


and deſcription of a fin of ignorance. 

2. Next to which is the ſin of infir- 
mity, owing to the frailty of the fleſh, or 
impetuoſity of the affections, as the for- 
mer is to the blindneſs of the underſtand- 
ing. Our bleſſed Lord well deſcribes the 
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is willing, but the fleſh is weak... Sing (f 


vehemence of a temptation, which over. 


- reſolutions; and he no ſooner recollected 
. himſelf, but he repented in a flood of 


or title to it. But the ſubject is copiouy 


from either of the former. 


* 


the forbidden fruit was ſceming!y a 
2 9 7 4 


nature of it, where he ſays, the ſpirit tru 


infirmity are moſtly ſeen in fins of on. © 
ſion ; in our neglect of duties, or our de. 
fects in performing them; owing to far. 
2 inadvertency, heavineſs, lis. 
eſſneſs, and the like. But there are 
other caſes where fins of infirmity ſeq} 
in, by ſurprize, by ſudden paſſion, by the 


powers the mind before the perſon ha 
time to conſider or recollect. I ſuppoſe, 
Peter's denial of his Lord may be an in. 
ſtance of ſuch a ſin. His heart was v 
fincere and honeſt ; he was ſuddenly (4 
upon by an unlooked for temptation ; he 
fell unexpectedly, and that but once, 
againſt his uſual courage, and his repeated 


tears. All theſe circumſtances ſhew, that 
there was a great deal more of infirmity 
than of wilfulneſs in it ; and we may add, 
that there ſeems to have been a more than 
ordinary deſertion brought upon him, in 
that, inſtance, - to check the over great 
confidence he had repoſed in himſelf, and 
to teach him humility and caution for the 
future. | 
Much might be uſefully ſaid about fn 
of infirmity, to diſtinguiſh them from us 
of preſumption, and to prevent people' 
deceiving themſelves with the plea of u. 
fiftnity, where they have really no rigit 


and would lead me too far. It may bt 
ſufficient, juſt to have hinted what tit 
name imports ; and I paſs on to the thin 
kind of fins, ſins of a ſcarlet dye. 

3. Sins of preſumption ; ſuch as bat 
more of wilfulneſs-and malice prepenk, 


| than of ignorance or infirmity in then) 


when a man fins with a high hand, agi 
the dictates of reaſon, and the checksd 
conſcience; not merely through igt 
rance, 'or human frailty, but wilfuly 


| honey the ſtubbornneſs and perverſe 


of a depraved, diſtorted will. It will 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh this malignant 
All pt 
meditated offences, though the 1 
ter of them ſhould appear flight, c 
under the name and notion of preſull 
tuous fins : for wilful diſobedience 9! 
plain command, though in a ſmall 
ter, is no ſmall thing. This we ſee un 
caſe of our firſt parents; the tally! 


| 


but yet, becauſe* the command 
was expreſs, and the diſobedience wilfal 
and preſumptuous, God reſented the con- 
tempt, and aniſhed it with a very re- 
markable 11 memorable ſeverity. | 
Among preſumptuous fins, we muſt 
reckon all thoſe which are of a high and 
ſcandalous nature; ſuch as murder, adul- 


8 
matter; 


extortion, oppreſſion, blaſphemy, 
nd the like; 8 thoſe ſins are f 
their own nature vile and miſchievous, 
and known to be ſo; that a man cannot 
be ſuppoſed to fall into them through 
mere ignorance, or infirmity, but through 
the wilfulneſs and ſtubbornneſs of a de- 
raved will”. „ 

As to neglects or omiſſions of duty, 
many of theſe alſo are reducible to the 
las of preſumptuous fins; ſuch as cuſto- 
ary negle& of known and plain duties; 
bſenting from public worſhip, on the 
Wunday eſpecially, without neceſſity ; liv- 
ag in conſtant contempt or neglect of the 
joly communion ; refuſing the common 
fices of humanity and Chriſtian charity, 
hen we ſee proper occaſions for the ex- 
rciſe] of them; 6. pen to feed the 
ungry, or to clothe the naked, or to com- 
iſerate and aſſiſt the afflicted, in propor- 
on to our abilities and circumſtances. 
hoſe acts of mercy are ſo much the 
adges of our Chriſtian profeſſion, and 
e ſo ſtrongly inſiſted upon as matters of 
diſpenſable duty, quite through both 
Wltaments ; that we can neither plead ig- 
drance nor infirmity for our non-perform - 
ice, Omiſſions of this kind are wil- 
|, preſumptuous, damning : fo our 
eſſed Lord himſelf intimates, where he 


general about the nature, quality, and 
ds of preſumptuous fins. I proceed, 


II. To be more particular in ſetting 
h the malignity and danger of them, 
the concern we ought to have to ſtand 
ar of them. | . 

Tou may obſerve of holy David in the 
Im before us, how he prays; that God 
ld pardon his ſmaller fins, and cleanſe 
» by remitting, or not imputing them. 
as to thoſe greater preſumptuous fins, 
egs to be wholly kept back from them, 
* undefiled with them. He ſpeaks of 
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them alſo as amounting to great tranſ{ * 


tery, perjury, facrilege, fornication, rob- 


$ vs, that the articles of inquiry at the 
y of judgment will run chiefly on thoſe 
ads; and men ſhall be either acquitted” 
condemned accordingly. So much in 


— 
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greſſion, and which alone could debar him 
of the ſatisfaction of having an uprighs 
heart, and a good conſcience. His errors 
and infirmities, he believed, a merciful 
God would paſs by and overlook, upon 
his general confeſſion and repentance : 
but the preſumptuous ſins he was greatly 
afraid of, being ſuch as might make 2 
moſt fatal breach between God and him, 
hard to be made up again and reconciled. 
Nor were his fears, in this caſe, at all un- 
reaſonable or groundleſs, if we confidet . . 
the malignant qualities and miſchievous 
effects of preſumptuous ſinning. 

1. For, firſt, preſumptuous fins ſpring 
from the corruption of the heart, from 
ſome evil luſt or affection, ſome predomi- 
nancy of pride, avarice, or voluptuouſneſs. 
Men will not run ones fins of that kind, 
to provoke Almighty God wilfully, and 
daringly, till the world has taken hold of 
them, and eſtranged their hearts (in a 
great meaſure) from him. It is hanging 
out the flag of defiance, and entering into 
a kind of open war or rebellion againſt 
Heaven, While a man has ignorance or 
ſurprize to plead in excuſe' for himſelf, 
his heart may be fill rigkt with God: 
but when he wilfully and preſumptuouſly 
offends, it is very plain that his heart is 


- then alienated, and that he has ſtruck up 


an alliance with the world in oppoſition to 
God, 
2. We may conſider, farther, that, af- 
ter ſinning in this manner, and to this de- 
gree, it is very hard to repent. We ſee 
this in common friendſhips one with ano- 
ther. While a man knows that he in- 
tended no ill to a friend, but has unwarily 
done him a prejudice, loving and reſpe&- 
ing him all the time; he eaſily returns, 
and with an open countenance makes his 
apology, and aſks pardon : but if he has 
ated againſt his friend with malice pre- 
ſe, and has deſignedly affronted or in- 
jured him; he grows ſullen, and ſhy, and 
pethaps ſhuns the acquaintance ever af- 
ter. There is ſomething of the like af- 
fection left upon the mind of a preſump- 
tuous ſinner with reſpet to God. He 
from that inſtant contracts a ſtrange aver- 
ſion to him; he is afraid to approach him, 
conſcious to himſelf, that he has been act- 
ing treacherouſly; nay, and perhaps 
ſtrongly mclined, if not reſolved, even to 
do ſo again; at leaſt not fully reſolved 
againſt it; he has therefore little or no 
| 3C2 heart 
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heart to pray to God, or to aſk pardon, 
except it bein a fight ſuperficial manner, 
.as words of cour 
breach grows wider between God and 


him; and he ſtands off more and more, 


till at length he renounces, in a manner, 
all further acquaintance with his Maker. 
This is often the reſult of giving way, at 
firſt; to preſumptuous ſins. But, 

3. Suppoſing, thirdly, that a man re- 
lents ſoon after, and 1s diſpoſed to repent 
heartily and turn to God ; yet it will be 


difficult for him ſo to heal the breach 


which thoſe ſins have made, as to come 
with delight, and humble confidence, to 
his God, as before. The remembrance 
of his ſins of unfaithfulneſs will, for ſome 
time, bring a cloud over his mind; and 
he will, of courſe, be full of fear, doubt- 
fulneſs, and anxiety ; hardly knowing how 
to truſt hunſelt 4 the future, hardly 
daring to lodk up with cheerfulnefs to 


Sod. 


I do not know a more affecting, or 
more melancholy, example of what I am 
now mentioning, than David himſelf. 
From the time he fell into preſumptuous 
fins, in the matter of Uriah (though he 
was penitent for it, and a-pardon was 
granted him by the hand of a 1 
yet how ſorrowful and troubled was his 
afflicted mind all his life after; he never 
recovered his wonted courage and viva- 
city; he hung down his head, and went 
mourning all the day long; his ſpirit was 
bowed down with grief, and he was ſcarce 
able to bear up under the afflifting hand 
of God. He ſeems not to have been the 
ſame man as formerly, nor to have kept 
p either the figure or the character in 
Iife which he had before done. 
with the afflictions God ſent him in his 
family and his kingdom, and what with 
his remorſe for his tranſgreſſions, he ap- 
pears to have been, as it were, unmanned, 
and ſunk in his ſpirits for the reſt of his 
life, and to have behaved and acted be- 
low his character. Repentance is the 


beſt thing we can retreat to, and is indeed 


the only plank left whereon to eſcape, in 


ſach a caſe ; but, in the mean while, how 


much better is innocence, than the moſt 
holy and ſolemn-repentance? 
It may, indeed, be ſaid, that David's fin, 


in that inſtance, was very great for the mat- 


ter of it, as well as its being R 
Very true: but every preſumptuous. fn, 


in proportion, brings its train of mii- 


, \ 
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chiefs with it. We ſee it inits bet li 
e. By degrees, the 


Acience, and carry 
to worſe, till they fink him down to a fh 


ſins of this kind, and to uſe all poſily 


What 


elſe, that his ſo ſinning muſt make hill 
leave off his prayers :. for thoſe two thing 


- 


N 


when we take a view of it in a perſon de 
was ſincerely penitent. The moſt mu. 
lancholy conſideration of all is, that ph, 
ſumptuous ſins generally harden the ©, 
the man off from hy 


of ſtupidity here, and to perdition hers 
after. From all which it is manifeſt, jg 
highly it concerns every man to be ex 
tremely cautious how he ventures uy 


endeavours to ſtand clear of wilful ay 
deliberate, that is, preſumptuous ſins, þ 
remains now, thirdly, | 

III. To offer ſome proper advice uy 


directions how to avoid them. 


1. The firſt care moſt certainly is, y 
be inſtant in prayers to Almighty Go 
to preſerve us, by his preventing grace, 
from falling into 4 There is no firg 
ſecurity but in God's mercy, ſo diſpoſig 
the affairs of life, and all outward occy. 
rences, as not to expoſe us to temptation 
beyond our ſtrength. There lies on 


principal fecurity, to throw ourſelves in- 


to his arms, and to commit ourſelves es. 
tirely to his protection. This, as I ſad, 
is to be done by our conſtant and fervent 
prayers, God expects to be aſked and 
intreated by us, and has made it the ca- 
dition, and inſtrumental means, of convey- 
ing his grace and bleſſing to us. But be. 
ſides this, prayer has naturally a good el 


fect upon the mind of the ſupplicant: i 


preſerves a conſtant awe and reverence ſu 
God; and is keeping up a kind of . 
quaintance. and intercourſe with Heaven, 
It carries in it a repugnancy and oppol 
tion to all wilful fins, and has the force 
of a ſtanding declaration or remonſirance 
againſt them. With what heart, wit 
what face, can a man carry on a daily cu. 
reſpondence and converſe with God i 
prayer, and at the ſame time be in conſe 
deracy with Satan, preſumptuouſly rebe. 
ling againſt the God he prays to? Ons 
would conclude, that, either continuing d 
pray would make a man afraid 

aſhamed to fin in that high manner; d 


ſeem to ſtand at the greateſt diſtance pal 
ible, and are ſcarce conſiſtent with ca 
other. But, ſecondly, 

2. After prayers to God to aſſſt 
we muſt next uſe our beſt endeavours 8 


help ourſelves ; exerting to the . 


> Ih... 


th given us, for his glory, and for our 
en happineſs. We ſhould conſider ſe- 
ouſly. of all the moſt proper and likely 
neans to be made uſe of, in order to pre- 
ent our falling into preſumptuous ſins. | 
The firſt and principal is, to look well 
our hearts, that they be ſet right, 
d kept with all diligence. We may ob- 
tre, that ſinning preſumptuouſly is, as 
were, revolting from God, and running 
into another intereſt. Our hearts are 
ot whole with God when we do it. We 
ve let our affetions go aſtray from him, 
acing them ſomewhere elſe; upon the 
luring objects of worldly riches, honour, 
pleaſure, This is Ay the 
aſe, as often as men run into preſump- 
zous fins. Wherefore the true and moſt 
Fetual way to prevent our doing fo, is 
0 look well to our. hearts, and to keep 
tem fixed where they ought to be, upon 
od alone. Set your affetions on things 
love, and not on things on the earth. This 
ſtriking at the root of all preſumptuous 
„ is ſtifling them in their birth. We 
all not wilfully fin againſt God, till we 
ve learned to.love the world more than 
loye him ; till we have ſuffered Satan 
d his) emiſſaries to ſteal our affections 
bm God, and to transfer them to other 
jects. Take we care, then, in the firſt 
ce, to govern our affections, and to 
int them to their true object. 
And, in order to do this the more ef- 
ually, our next care ſhould be, to be 
ten reflecting upon the infinite value of 
wenly things, above all earthly enjoy- 
nts : how far eternity is preferable to 


he, and God to the world: how flight, 
Ipty, and tranſient all ſecular things 


; not worthy to be compared with the 
$ that ſhall be hereafter. Theſe and 
zer the like conſiderations, often re- 
ated and treaſured up in our minds, will 
of uſe to fix our affections on things 
Ve, and fo to prevent our falling into 
ſumptuous ſins. 
Dur further care ſhould be to keep out 
emptations as much as poſſible ; that 
we may carry the ſame good thoughts 
more conſtantly about us, and not let 
m ſlip. The misfortune of man is, 
t, though he has reſolved ever ſo well, 
has armed himſelf with many excel- 
| meditations, yet new occaſions, and 
xpeCted occurrences, may ſuggeſt new 
Wits, and give quite another turn to 
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ofe powers and faculties which God 


the mind. The ſafeſt way, therefore, is 
to avoid Fas much as we can, all ſuch oc- 
'cafions 3 and; as we pray not to be led in- 
to temptation, ſo let us take care, not to 
run into it of our own accord. 
The laſt thing I ſhall mention, is, to be 
watchful and cautious in our whole con- 
duct, and eſpecially to beware of the 
beginnings of things. It is the policy of 
Satan to draw men on by degrees, to 
intice them . firſt into ſomething of doubt- 
ful appearance, ſomething that borders 
upon fin, and yet ſtrictly is not fin, br has 
an innocent look however; and fo to pro- 
ceed ſtep by ſtep to what at length is un 
doubtedly finful and dangerous. The 
way to avoid this ſnare, is to be wary and 
circumſpect; not to venture to the utmoſt 
limits of what is lawful ; but to keep at 
a due diſtance, and to obſerve our compaſs 3 
to deny ourfelves ſome innocent liberties 
for fear of their betraying us farther ; and 
not to truſt ourſelves where we ſuſpect 
the combat may - be unequal, or our 
A T_T. 5 | 
By theſe, and other the like prudent 
precautions, God's grace 8 and 
aſſiſting us, we may preſerve ourſelves 
from preſumptuous ſins, may be undefiled 
and innocent from the great tranſgreſſion. 


SERMON V. 


The Miſery, Cauſes, and Remedies 
of a dejected Mind, 


PROV. XVIII. 14. 


The ſpirit of a man will ſuſtain his infirmity; 
but a wounded ſpirit who can bear? 


1 * paſſage of Scripture may be ren- 
dered otherwiſe with a ſlight varia- 
tion in the latter part of the ſen- 
tence, thus: The ſpirit of a man (of a 
brave man) will ſaſtain his infirmity; but 
a wounded (dejected) Spirit, who ſhall 

OE; Cn : 
The words, as I conceive, carry in 
them an important leſſon of inſtruction, 
though it is rather obliquely inſinuated, 
than directly expreſſed. Here is a cau- 
tion given, or intimated rather, againſt: 
yielding too far to any misfortunes or 
troubles ; againſt letting our ſpirits ſink, 
or our courage fail us in our day of cala- 
mity. It is of infinite advantage, under 
all emergencies, to keep up ſtrength of 
Ws 3C 3 | mind, 


f * 
- 
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mind, and to bear up againſt diſaſters or rit in the general, wounded by grief, al 
difficulties, with a firm and undaunted finking under its load of troubles, be 
heart. For a vigorous mind, a manly not expreſſing either the particular kind 
ſpirit, will ſupport us under bodily infir- of troubles, or the ſpecial cauſes 
mities within, or croſs accidents without: ſpring from. 1 ſhall enumerate the ſee. 
but if the ſpirit itſelf be broken and caſt ral cauſes which may be ſuppoſed in ſuch 
down, if the mind becomes feeble, and caſes, under my next head of diſcourſe. 
. finks under the weight, what can then be Burt at preſent, all I have to take notice 
| thought on to raile it up? When the of is, the ſad and diſconſolate condition of 
buttreſſes themſelves give way, and the a dejected broken mind, be the cauſe of 
main ; under-props fail, what can then be it what it will. 
expected but ſudden and. irrevocable But, in order to have a right under. 
ruin? The turn and the manner of the ſtanding of this caſe, let us conſider, in 
expreſſion in the text is very like to what the firſt place, what a dejected mind, 
our Lord makes uſe of in a different ſub- a wounded {pirit, means. | 
jet; where he ſays, If the ſalt hath lt We may obſerve, that all manner of 
its ſavour, wwherewith ſhall it be ſalted? trouble and miſery, as felt by the patient, 
(Matth. v. 13. Mark, ix. 50. Luke, is reſolvable into pain of body, or pain 
xiv. 34.) If that which ſhould ſeaſon of mind; into ſome uneaſy ſenſation, 
other things, does itſelf want ſeaſoning, which we commonly call pain, or unezh 
what can then be done to it? And ſo in thoughts and reflections, which we com. 
the inſtance of the text, if that which monly. call anguiſh. Strictly ſpeaking, 
ſhould ſapport the weaker parts, does all pains. that we feel are in the mind, a 
. Itſelf want ſupporting, what remedy can in the foul. The body is but the orga 
then be hoped for? The eaſe is then or inſtrument which tranſmits the pun 
melancholy indeed, and beyond all re- to the ſoul. The ſoul only feels, in aul 
coyery. Great care, therefore, ſhould be through the body: fo that every uneal 
taken in time, to prevent, if poſſible, ſo ſenſation of the body, as we call it, is pu. 
+ fad a criſis, and that no calamities what- perly the ſoul's. And beſides uneaſy ſens, 
. eyer be permitted to redilce us to this ſo ſations, the mind, over and above, hats 
diiſconſolate extremity. Such I take to many uneaſy reflections, which increal 
be the general drift and purport of the the pain, and more than double the mi 
text now before us. The ſubjeR, there- ſery, _ | 
fore, of my diſcourſe, muſt be a troubled Theſe things being premiſed, we mi 


%, * 
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and dejected mind. the more clearly perceive of what adi. 
I. The miſery of it. tage it is in all kinds of uneaſineſles, 
II. The cauſes which led to it. have a mind well fortified and feel 
III., The proper remedies or preſerva- againſt them. The mind, by fenen Bl 


tives againſt it. | againſt the miſchief, keeps it out, in 
The ſubje& is undoubtedly very uſeful, great meaſure, and does not letin one hall 
and may well deſerve our attentive of the anguiſh : while the ſpirit bears g 
thoughts, and ſerious, application. againſt it with manly courage, it wail 
I. I ſhall begin with ſome brief ſtric- off the blow, or breaks the force of it 
tures upon the miſerable caſe of a deject- impreſſion. And if you would know mo 
ed broken mind. A wounded ſpirit, who particularly how it does it, you may ple 
can bear? as our tranſlation renders it; to conſider, that no pain whatever is 
or, who can raiſe it up? as the other, much as felt any longer than while it 
Both renderings are grammatical, and we, attended to, or reflected upon, But tif 
may very well take in both ſenſes, as they is that force in the mind, when firm a 
are both of them true and pertinent: for well reſolyed, that it can turn the though 
the miſery of a broken ſpirit is, that it is off from dwelling upon the preſct 
intolerable to bear, and is without ſupport. threatening pain, and can employ te 
or remedy. 5 with brave and comfortable reflechos 
The words of the text have been vul- This is what the text means in fayiþ 
garly underſtood of a wounded conſcience, that the ſpirit of a man will ſu//an i- 
tending to deſpair; but ] ſee no reaſon frmity. It will bear up againit darg#* 
for confining the text to that caſe only. trouble, wilt be ſo fluſhed with a ſenſe 
The words are ſpoken of a wounded ſpi- honour, and other generous views” 


- 


os 


ane, 

z Woh and noble expectations, that 
- tn e of pain ſhall ſcarce be felt at 
all, or ſhall be flight in compariſon. 
Thoſe other joyous reflections will coun- 
terbalance it, or will ſo fill the mind, as 
ſcarce to leave room for the reception of 
any thing elſe. This is what we call 
frength of mind, and ſometimes forti- 
tude ; and it is of admirable uſe, to repel 
uneaſineſs and pain, and to prevent its 
making any deep or durable impreſſions. 
Something indeed will be felt by us after 
we have done all we can: for there is no 
being perfectly inſenſible to ſmart, or 
unconcerned at misfortunes, But the 
ſmart being leſs attended to, in ſuch a 
caſe, receives no increaſe by any palling 
refleQtions ; yea, it is much abated an 
deadened by joyous thoughts and high 
expectations. Thus the ſpirit of a man, 
while firm and ere&, ſuſtains its infirmi- 
ty, and becomes a kind of armour of 
proof againſt either inward pains or out- 
ward diſaſters. 

But if once the ſpirit itſelf begins to 
yield and give way ; if the mind, by con- 
tinual troubles, or long ſtruggling, at 
length faints and ſinks under them; then 
comes the caſe which the text ſpeaks of, 


broken mind. The miſery of it is mani- 


been already ſaid. It is like giving up 
the fort, or citadel, upon which the 
enemy enters, and makes terrible ha- 
vock and devaſtation, While the mind 
retamed its force and ſtrength, the ad- 
verſary was kept at ſome diſtance, and 


» hall ſoon as ever the mind loſes its courage, . 
rs 0 and lays down its arms, the adverſary 
war ruſhes in, and makes fearful ravages. 


To ſpeak out of metaphor ; when the 
ſpirit thus ſinks, and bears up no . 
then every calamity puts on the bl 

face, and every pain and uneaſineſs ſtings 
to the quick, and is much increaſed by 
galling reflections. The mind is haunt- 
d with dark images, with melancholy 
Lenes of horror and diſtreſs. The man 
fits down and indulges his ſorrow, hugs 
his grief, abandons himſelf to impatience, 
bitter wailing, and deſpair, refuſing to 
e comforted, or ſo much as to hear of 
the name. This may ſerve for an im- 
Perfect deſcription of a wounded ſpirit, 
aud of the miſery attending it. But as 
the mind may be more or leſs wounded, 


* 
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the caſe of a wounded ſpirit, a dejected 


feſt, in ſome meaſure, from what hath. 


not ſuffered to do much harm; but as 


er 


35 
with almoſt infinite variety of degree; 
ſo the calamity of the caſe is more or 
leſs grievous, and of conſequence more 
or leis removed from poſſibility of re- 
covery. 7 

Having deſcribed the caſe as briefly as 
I well could, I now proceed, as I pro- 
poſed, to my ſecond general head : 

II. To point out the principal cauſes . 
which lead to this melancholy extremity. 
The occaſional and immediate cauſes of 
this malady are either from without, or 
from within; either from outward afflict- 
10ns, or inward diſorder of body, or 
trouble of conſcience. I ſhall conſider 
them ſeverally and diſtinctly. ; 

1. The outward calamities of life . 
are many and various. The moſt afflict- 
ing, generally, are not thoſe which bring 
the greateſt ſmart, or the acuteſt pain 
with them ; but thoſe rather, which bear 
hardeſt upon the ſoft and tender paſſions. 

One thall ſcarce know a man overtaken 
with melancholy on account of what he 
ſuffers by the gout, or ſtone, or by an 
ulcer, or the cutting off limbs, or other 
bodily pains : and yet for the loſs of ſons 
and daughters, or other dear friends and 
relations, one may find ſeveral over- 
whelmed with grief unconſolable. The 
reaſon, I ſuppoſe, is, the exceeding great 
delicacy and tenderneſs of thoſe ſoft 


paſſions, by which we are carried to love 


thoſe whom we have chiefly ſet our hearts 
upon : croſſes and diſappointments in 
things of that tender nature, are ver 
affecting, and often overſet the mind, 
Loſs of honour, eſtate, ſubſiſtence, is 
likewiſe very afflicting to ſome perſons ;- 
to thoſe eſpecially who have long ſup- 
ported their credit, and have made a 
handſome figure in the world, having, at 
the ſame time, fair and promiſing hopes 
that they ſhould ever do ſo. When ſuch 
perſons unexpectedly fall to decay, the 
calamity fits hard upon them ; and the 
more honeſt and ingenuous they have all 
along been, ſo much the ſorer is the. 
affliction ; becauſs they have a quick 
ſenſe of ſhame, and are molt tenderly 
affected with the thought, that they can 


no longer look up, and appear like their 


neighbours. 

As to men of profligate lives, I do 
not perceive, that they are half ſo much 
affected, though they come to be ſtrip- 


ped of all. They are more hardened in 


their tempers, and are not very ſenſible 
304 of 
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of ſhame; beſides that they might have 
expected it heforehand, having really de- 
erved it; and ſo it is no — if ſome- 
times a condemned felon is not much 
afflicted with his confinement in a dun- 
geon; or if he goes with leſs concern in 
is looks even to execution, than many an 
honeſt man diſcovers upon ſome family- 

ſſes, or upon the decay of his credit in 

e world. | 
- Theſe ſmaller calamities to an ingenu- 
qus mind are more affecting, than the 
greateſt can be to hard, Tupid, and in- 
corrigible wretches; and the reaſon, as 
I before hinted, is, becauſe the paſſions of 
thoſe are more tender, and the mind more 
ſuſceptible of impreſſion. Hence ariſes 
ſometimes deep melancholy in ſuch per- 
ſons. Their minds become dejected and 
ſunk, their ſpirit wounded and broken 
with loſſes, croſſes, and diſappointments. 
The like ſometimes happens when men 
have ſet out into the world with fair 
hopes and expeRations, have been flatter- 
ed with golden promiſes, and been long 
dependent upon perſons in power, and at 
laſt defeated and ſent away empty, The 
regret and indignation which ſuch treat- 
ment is apt to raiſe, may be enough to 
overpower the ſuccours of the mind, and 
to break their ſpirit beyond recovery. 
- "Theſe inſtances may ſuffice for illuſtra. 
tion of the firſt particular, the head of 
outward calamities. 

2. A ſecond cauſe of breaking a man's 
ſpirits, I muſt not omit to mention 
(though I queſtion whether it be very 
common); which is, the ſenſe of ſome 
2 fins lying hard upon the con- 
cience. It is very certain, that the 
gens calamity that can be, is an ill- 
ſpent life; and the remembrance of it, if 
en laid to heart, may well break 


the ſpirit, and overwhelm the ſtrongeſt 


mind. But it rarely happens that any man 
falls into deep melancholy on any ſuch 
account. Much the greater number of 
the moſt profligate ſinners die hard and 
impenitent, and go qut of the world 
without any ſigus of true godly ſorrow, 
or remorſe at all. And if ſome diſcover 
a. kind of relenting ſorrow, yet it is ſo 
flight and ſuperficial, and they think fo 
2 of their ſtate, and ſo flatter cthem- 


ſelves with the hopes of mercy, that 
there 1s infinitely more danger of their 


dying in a. fond preſumprion, than of 
their dying in the depth of deſpair, The 


- under it. 


truth is, men are very hardly brought 
have any feeling ſenſe of a world to come 
like to what they. have of this; and fo 
they are the leſs in danger of deing 
affected with their fins, or the conſe. 
quence of them, to a degree of melan. 
choly or deſpondency. Yet ſome exan. 
ples there have been of religious deſpair, 
nd I ſuppoſe Judas was one ; who being 
truck with the ſenſe of his curſed treache. 
ry, ſunk under its weight; and being 
wounded and fore broken in his ſpirit, 
went and hanged himſelf in grief and de. 
ſpair. There have been ſome few dread. 
ul inſtances . of like nature beſides, 
enough to juſtify the reckoning a guilty 
conſcience as one among the many other 
cauſes of a wounded ſpirit. 

I am ſenſible, that there is ſuch a 
thing as religious melancholy, and the 
caſe is not very uncommon. But I take 
that to be quite another thing from what 
I have been ſpeaking of, and falling pro. 
75 under quite-a different head, which 

now proceed to ſpeak to, in the third 
place; namely, | | 7 

3. Bodily indiſpoſition, which is fre. 
quently the ſole cauſe of a broken, de- 
jected mind. By this I do not mean, 
that men fall into melancholy, as being 
troubled for the ill ſtate of health they 


are under: but as the ſoul and the body 


ſympathize, any diſorder of the nerves, 
blood, or ſpirits, will naturally affect and 
diſcompaſe the mind; and it is in this 
ſenſe that a wounded ſpirit may be ſome- 
times owing ta an ill habit of body, in 
like manner as lunacy alſo may, of which 
this may be a degree, | 
Religious melancholy, generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſeems to be nothing elſe but a dil. 
ordered imagination, owing to ſome ul 
diſpoſition of the blood, or ſome diſtemper 
in the nerves, or in the brain, the center 
of them. The fine ſpirits, which are the 
inſtruments the ſoul makes uſe of to think 
by, move irregularly, and raiſe odd fans 
taſtical ideas; like as they do in dreams: 


hence come very odd concęits, and per- 


haps profane and even blaſphemous 
thoughts, in perſons otherwiſe very piouly 
diſpoſed; and who at the ſame time abhor 
thoſe thoughts, and are deeply concerned 
on that very account. Here ſeems to be 


nothing in all this but a bodily indiſpo - 
ſition, which is indeed a misfortune 


but no fault of the perſon ſuffering 


Then 


Y . 
1 


: re indeed have been a fault 
, The 2 a een of bod to Oc - 
on ſuch an ill di | y 3 as, 
7 hath been . brought on by hard 
drinking, or indulging. ſome fooliſh 
affion more than was meet: but yet the 
effect might ariſe from other cauſes, 
wherein the perſon had not been acceſſory 
to it at all. It might be che remains of 
a feyer, or other bodily diſtemper, which 
the patient had been afflicted with; or it 
might have been owing to ſeveral ' other 
natural cauſes, too tedious for me to 
mention, and which it more corcerns a 
phyſician to inquire. into, than it does a 
divine. I mention this caſe, however, for 
two reaſons: One, for the ſatisfaQtion of 
ſcrupulous conſciences ; that if any per- 
ſons find themſelves ſo affected, , they 
ſhould not be caſt down on that account, 
nor ſuſpe& that they are guilty of a crime 
in what they cannot help: and the other 
reaſon of my taking notice of the caſe is, 
that we may paſs the more charitable judg- 
ment upon any unhappy perſons who have 
been afflicted in this way. But to proceed: 
Beſides religious melancholy, there are 
alſo ſeveral other kinds, which often ariſe 
from ſome bodily indiſpoſition, which 
may be preſumed to have the greateſt 
hand in them, in ſuch particular conſtitu- 
tions. For when misfortunes or diſap- 
pointments, though flight and trivial 
(and none are without ſome), fall in with 
a temper or diſpoſition inclined to melan- 
choly, they have a much greater force 
upon them than they would otherwiſe 
have; and the effect praduced is really 
owing partly to the outward calamity, 
and partly to the inward diſorder; it 
is the reſult of both together, both con- 
——_— as it were, their ſhare- towards 
it. In ſuch caſes it is not always eafy to 
ſay which is the principal cauſe, or which 
de ſubordinate: for, in compounded 
powers of that kind, it may be difficult 
o compute their reſpective forces, or to 
determine exactly which is the more pre- 
valling. But I have ſaid enough of the 
Wceules which lead to dejection o mind, 
Which break or wound the ſpirit of a man 
ithin him. 1 | 
IH. I nom paſs on, thirdly, to pre- 
eribe ſame proper remedies or preſerva- 
ves againſt it. N „ > 


Pirits, and to maintain the vigour of our 
7 ads, im all caſes, if we can. For it is a 
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It is worth the pains, to keep up our 


_ 

lamentable thing to be overſet with - 
trouble, or to be overwhelmed with grie 

and deſpair. It makes life miſerable as 
life can be for the time, and then brings 
men down to the grave. When the mind 
is ſunk, the ſpirit wounded, or, as we 
vulgarly ſay, the heart broken, life does 
not hold-on much longer ; or if it does, it 
is a burthen, and a weary Dad, worſe than 
death. There is no remedy for it, when 


the malady ſeizes us in any deep degree: 


for when the mind itſelf is ſeized, a man 
bas no longer any command over his own 
thoughts; there is no room left for ad- 
vice or inſtruction ;. no handle for reaſon 
and counſel to take hold of. This makes 
me ſpeak rather of preſervatives than re- 
medies ; ſuppoling the text to mean by a 
wounded ſpirit, a, ſpirit quite broken: 
but if it may be underſtood of the ap 
proaches only, or the intermediate 6. | 
grees, ſhort- of extremities; there ma 
then be ſome remedies, the ſame which [ 
alſo call preſervatives, and am now going 
to lay down. It muſt be owned, that 
natural courage, inborn ſtrength of mind, 
is one of the beſt preſervatives, or ſtrong- 
eſt ſecurities againſt it: but as that is a 
bleſſing of nature, and I ar only to ſpeak of 
what may be acquired, I ſhall paſs that 
over as foreign to this head. My buſi. 
neſs will be to lay down rules either for 
preſerving that natural courage where. it 
1s, or for acquiring an artificial courage 
(if I may fo call it) which may anſwer, 
or more than anſwer, the other. 

I. And here undoubtedly the firſt and 
principal rule muſt be, to truſt in God, 
and to live a life conformable to the 
doctrine of Chriſt, There is no preſcrip- 
tion fo infallible, no cordial' ſo comfort- 
able, as' this now mentioned ; Come unto 
me, ſays our bleſſed Lord, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and 4 will 
give you reſt. (Matt. xi. 28.) There is 
nothing ſo fortiſies the mind, or ſo inyi- 
gorates the ſpirit, as faith and truſt in 
God, joined with a good life; that we 
may be able to ſay with St. Paul, herein 
do wwe exerciſe ourſelves, to have. always 
a conſcience void of offence, towards God, 
and towards man. This confideration 
taken together with the comfortable bo 
and expectation of joys eternal in a life 
to come; I ſay, theſe. two, taken toge- 
ther, are ſufficient to warm the coldeſt 
heart, and to give courage and bravery 


to every drooping ſpuit. The —_— | 
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of theſe principles has been tried and 
proved; and it appeared moſt to advan- 


tage in the early ages of the church, 


when perſons of the moſt tender age, or 
timorous ſex, would run to a ſtake, or 
to a rack, without diſcovering the leaſt 


unkaſineſs in look or | a and never 


fainted in heart, nor became broken in 


' ſpirit, for any trouble or terror that wit 


and malice combined could expoſe them 
to, Now, if a principle of religion was 
thus effectual in the very hardeſt, circum- 


ſtances which human life could fall under, 


why might not the ſame principle be of 


' like force in the ordinary and common ca- 
fualties incident to mortality? If there- 


fore you are defirous to keep up your 
fpirit, and never to fink under a misfor- 


tune; fortify your minds by faith, and 


by a ſerious and conſtant endeavour to 
Pleaſe God. This will inſpire courage 
when nothing elſe will, or when the 


World itfelf fails: it will do it at all 


times, and under all circumſtances, even 
upon the bed of ſickneſs, or at the hour 
of death; provided only, that you have 
then your thoughts awake, and that the 
bodily indifpofition does not diſorder the 
freedom of the ſqul. 

2. Next to a thorough ſenſe of reli- 


gion, 1 ſhall mention a ſecond preſerva- 


tive, nearly allied to it, and rather a 
branch or part of it, than diſtinct from it; 
which is, to fit as looſe as poſſible to this 


world; to wean and diſentangle our af- 


fections from temporal things: for, 
fince it is impoſſible not to meet with in- 
finite croſſes and diſappointments here, if 
we fet our hearts on this world; the 
ſureſt way is, not to expect or deſire any 
great happineſs here, but to become 
more and more indifferent to all worldly 
enjoyments. If we can be content with a 
moderate ſhare of temporal proſperity, 


we ſhall be the leſs concerned at diſap- 


28 and, of conſequence, the 
etter prepared to meet afflictions, and 


to bear up under them. Theſe two firſt 


rules which I have mentioned, both 
meet together in one rule of St. Paul's, 
Set your affetions on things above, not on 
things on the earth. (Col. iii. 2.) As to 
other inferior rules for preſerving cheer- 
fulneſs and vivacity of ſpirit, ſuch as 
agreeable company, good books, employ- 
ment in an honeſt calling, innocent di- 


verſions, and the like; as they are none 
of them comparable to What I have before 
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named, it may be ſufficient b: 

have hinted them. T have not bo Bo 
the drinking away cares, as ſome call it 

among the proper expedients ; becauſe in. 
deed it is highly improper, and tends t, 
enfeeble both the body and the mind, h 

vitiating the blood, waſting the ſpirt, 
and diſordering the nerves: not to men. 
tion, that it is expenſive and vain, and i; 
an offence againſt God; and ſo, in al 
views, is more likely to wound and break 
the ſpirit, than to fortify or ſtrengthen it 

Seek not, therefore, to any of thoſe vain 
and deceitful expedients, which will b 

no means anſwer : but rely upon the true 
and ſolid ones before intimated; ſuch as 
faith, a good life, and a good conſcience 
confequent thereupon, together with fixed 
and conſtant meditations upon the joys of 


a life to come. If ye do theſe things, ye 


can never fail. 


\ 


SERMON VI. 


_—_ and kind Offices, the beſt 
onqueſt over an Enemy, 


ROM. xii. 21. 


Be not overcome of evil 3 but overcome evil with 
good. | 


4 ds advice 1s ſhort, comprized in a 
few words: but it is withal full and 
inſtructive, and carries a great deal of 
good matter in it. It relates to our be- 
haviour towards our enemies; ſhewing 
both what we ought not to do, in that 
caſe, and what we ought. The Apoſtle's 
manner of wording the thing is obſerv- 
able; for there is a particular force and 
beauty in the very expreſſion. Being 
ſenſible, that the forgiving an injury, or 
the not revenging it, is commonly looked 
upon as a kind of yielding, and ſubmitting 
to an adverſary (which is what the pride 
of human nature is moſt averſe to), he 
prudently anticipates the thought, and 
ives it quite another turn; handſomely 
inſinuating, that all deſire of. revenge 1s 
yielding and ſubmitting to an enemy; 1s 
as much as confeſſing, that he has diſturb- 
ed, pained, and diſconcerted us to that 
degree, that we are no longer able to 
command our temper, and to be really 
maſters of ourſelves. ' Overflowing witl 
rage and reſentment, upon ſuch occaſions, 
is betraying a littleneſs of mind, and 
pro- 
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roclaiming our own defeat. It is as 
as declaring, that the enemy has got 
within us, has thrown us off our guard, 
and put us into diſorder and contuſion. 
Whereas, if a man can ftand the ſhock 
unmoved, and be above being concerned 
at it, he. undoubtedly ſhews a more manly 
ſpirit,” and true greatneſs of mind, He 
is then ſeen to be maſter over his paſſions, 
and above being diſturbed by little things : 
and there is none ſo generous a way of 
conquering-an enemy, as the letting him 
ſee, that the worſt he can do, ſhall not ſo 
much as ruffle him, or put him out of hu- 
mour. Be not overcome of evil ; but over- 
come evil with good. | 
The text then conſiſts of two parts, or 
precepts 3 the one negative, and the other 
' poſitive: of which I ſhall treat in their 
orders | 
I. The negative part, or precept, 
comes firſt > Be not overcome of evil, Suf- 
fer not any affront, or injury, to get the 
better of you; to afflict, and conquer you. 
More diſtinctly; ſuffer it not to get the 
better of your reaſon, your piety, or your 
charity: for if it does ſo, you are really 
vanquiſhed and worſted by it. 

1. 1 fay, let not any affront, or injury, 
have the ſuperiority over your reaſon, 
conſidering yourſelf now only as a man, 
without taking in the additional conſidera- 
tion of your being a Chriſtian alſo. 

Reaſon is deſigned for the N 
part of man, which is to regulate an 
command the paſſions. While reaſon 
holds the reins, and keeps its ſeat of 
government, all is right and regular, and 


' man is maſter of himſelf: but if the 


paſſions get the upper hand, and domineer 

over . the perſon, for the time, is, 
as it were, quite unmanned, and is driven 
on to any the moſt extravagant freaks 
and follies, below the dignity of his 
nature, A man can never expoſe himſelf 
more to the attacks of his enemy, than 
when he ſuffers himſelf to be heated into 
a paſſion, and thereby thrown off his 
guard, While he can command his 
temper, and preſerve his reaſon, he will 
know and conſider what he does, and 
conduct with prudence and diſcretion ; 
and will at length very probably both 
defend himſelf, and become ſuperior to 
his adverſary ; but if once he lets go his 
reaſon, and reſigus himſelf up to heat and 
paſſion, he both expoſes his own ſafety, 

and ſurrenders his perſon to the mercy 
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of his adverſary, ' A paſſionate furious 
warrior neither ſees an advantage, nor 
knows how to uſe it : while he is all fire, 
and no conduct, he does but expoſe his 


forces, and at length becomes himſelf an 


eaſy prey to the enemy. But a man of 
cool and ſteady courage, who does 
nothing precipitately, nothing raſhly, he 
is the man that maintains his ground, and 
comes off victorious in the end. Let 
reaſon preſide always in any private con- 
teſis between man and man: and by the 
wy of reaſon, all will proceed regularly, 
and with honour and advantage. Reaſon 
will conſider always not what the offender, 
or injurious perſon, might deſerve, but 
what may be prudent and proper for the 
offended party to do. Perhaps the in- 
jury is flight, not deſerving notice, or 
deſerving only contempt. Whatever it 
be, there is more dignity and greatneſs 
of mind ſhewn in being above feeling it, 
than in fretting at it. Revenging it, is ſtill 
worſe, —. it betrays er im- 
patience; beſides that it is imprudent, as 
provoking the adverſaries, and bringin 

on freſh injuries; which again will c 

for rejoinders, and ſo on in an endleſs 
circulation. This is, generally ſpeaking, 
the caſe as to revenge: ſo that, if we 
conſider it merely upon a rational foot, 


apart from religion, there appears to be 


very little ſenſe or diſcretion in it. And 
as to greatneſs of mind, every one muſt 
be ſenſible, that it is. brave and generous 
to put up with wrongs, and overlook of- 
fences ; and that they, generally, are per- 
ſons of the weakeſt and feebleſt minds, 
who are moſtſenfible of injuries, and moſt 
impatient for revenge. Fo 
Seeing then that wrath and revenge are 
really nothing elſe but the triumph of 
paſſion over reaſon, and of folly over diſ- 
cretion and good ſenſe; every wiſe man 
would take care to aſſert and maintain the 
ſuperiority} of his reaſon, and not ſuffer 
himſelf to be enſlaved and overcome by 
mean and fooliſh reſentments. Ge 
2. But further, to advance to a yet 

higher conſideration, 2 the caſe thus, 
or in theſe terms: Suffer not any affronts 
or injuries to get the better of your piety, 
or of your duty towards God. A 

We learn from Scripture at leaſt, if 
not from the light of nature, that all 
manner of vengeance belongs to God 
alone; ſo that the taking upon us to 
avenge ourſelves, is preſuming too far, 

| Rn ; FTA is 
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zs uſurping upon the undoubred rights 
and prerogative of the Supreme Being. 
o me belongeth vengeance and recompenſe, 
S 1 God; (Deut. xxxii. 35.) 
or ab St. 
the ſame time, Vengeance it mine, I will 
rebay. (Rom. xii. 19.) God permits us 
not to revenge or reſent our own wrongs. 
We are no more than fellow-creatures, 
and fellow-ſervants one with another: 
and if any offence be committed, it is 
_ ſufficient for us to refer the complaint to 
| 2 the Judge of all, and our common 
rd and Maſter. This is no more than 
every maſter of a family will demand; 
that. any diſputes or differences in his 
family among his ſervants, be decided by 
him, and left to his cenſure and cor- 
rection. God is an all-knowing judge, 
and will exactly weigh the merits of the 
cauſe; and will, firſt or laſt, do us juſtice 
moſt effeQually, when we are really 
wronged, if we leave it to him, But if 
we take the affair into our on hands, 


ada and reſolve to do ourſelves juſtice, we do 


not only rugthe riſt of provoking and 
wages upti us freſh injuries — ; 
but, as we are provoking God all the 
time, we take the likely way to draw 
down his vepgeance not upon our ene- 
mies, but n our: own. heads. The 
queſtion. the in caſe of offences, lies 
plainly thus Will you leave it to God 
to puniſh then as. they deſerve ; or will 
you take theyatter into your own hands? 


_ Suppoking ti injury done you to be real. 
— — f NAY be 


At better indeed for 
Pat you ſhould take it in 
Ie it; but it is much the 
es, Human r, at 
en and frail; and beſides, is 
wilible check and control 
Mud; ſo that it is infinitel 
er a man, ever ſo winch 
e, can effect it. But if 
to do vengeance, he does 
it eff and no arm can reſiſt him. 
I fay then, hi jn caſe of real injuries, 
the ſureſt i of having them reveng- 


dar enemies 


ed, is to co e cauſe to God. And 
is 1 beſt and ſafeſt method 


this is ce 


party can take, in order 
ad ſatisfaction. God 


5 N il not only do us 
us mercy allo, and 
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But a queſtion here ariſes by the way, 
Whether, after a man has referred his 
cauſe. to God, laying 
of revenging himſelf, he may then pray 
to God to avenge him; or may take 
pleaſure ay mg ro, that the divine 
vengeance has fallen down upon his ad. 
ew 42 ? $554, 21 " 

Much may be pleaded on both ſides; 
but I muſt not run out into too tedious 2 
digreſſion. I ſhall, however, offer a fey 
hints, and as briefly as may be. Our 
bleſſed Lord upon the croſs prayed for 
his murderers; Father, forgive them, &c, 
And St. Stephen alſo did the like; Lord, 
lay not this fin to their charge. And even 
under the Old Teſtament, Solomon is 
commended, that, among other things 
in his prayer, he had not aſked 2he 1% 
of his enemies. (1 Kings, ui. 11.) All 
this looks as if we were neither permitted 
to take vengeance ourſelves: upon any 
man, nor ſo much as to deſire, or to take 
pleaſure in, the divine vengeanc? when 
brought upon our enemies; though one 
— think it ſhould be matter of joy 
and comfort to us, as being of God's 
doing, being alſo a kind of vindication 
of our own innocency, or of the juſtice of 
the cauſe we had engaged in. 

On the other hand, it may be obſerv. 
ed, that there are many paſſages in the 
Old Teſtament; in the Pſalms. more eſ- 


pecially, which look like plain impreca. - 


tions upon the wicked: and even in the 
New Teftament, God comforts his elect, 


by aſſuring them, that he will avenge ihem 
ſpeedily ; (Luke, xviii« 8.) that is, of their 
adverſaries, as appears by what goes be- 


fore; which ſeems to ſuppoſe, that God's 


avenging a good man of his enemies, may 
be a reaſonable ground of joy and com- 
fort to him. Add to this, that St. Paul, 
ſpeaking of Alexander the copperſmith, 
as of one who had done him much evil, 


immediately ſubjoins, the Lord reward him 


according to his works ; (2 Tim. iv. 14.) 
which is à kind of imploring God's judg- 
ments .upon him; And laſtly, when St. 
Paul fays, F thy enemy hunger, feed him; 
and if he thirſt; give him' drink, he inforces 
his advice by this conſideration ; for in /0 
deing, thou ſhalt heap coals of fire on his 
head; (Rom. 'xit. 20.) which words, in 
their moſt natural conſtruction, and as in- 
terpreted by the context, ſeem to mean, 
that in ſo doing, thou ſhalt accumulate the 
divine vengeance upon him, if he repents 
not. Allyhich looks as if it were . 

| | able 


aſide all thought, 
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Able in ſome caſes; hoth to imprecate the 
1 vengeance upon adverſaries, and 
to rejoice in it When it comes. 

I have thus briefly repreſented the force 

of the arguments on both ſides the queſ- 
tion, for every reaſonable man to judge 
of; and I will not preſume to be dogma- 
tical and poſitive either way: but what 
ſeems to me to come neareſt to the truth, 

is as follows: ER | . 
The peace of the world is much con- 
cerned in this; that we never avenge 
ourſelves, but refer all vengeance to God. 
This is the main thing ; and if this be 
carefully obſerved, we may be the leſs ſo- 


N which a good man may take, in 
ing the divine vengeance fall upon 
ws, 33 yr becauſe fuch men are ene- 
mies to. mankind ; and ſo rejoicing in 
their fall, is rejoicing in the public good: 


to curb, reſtrain, or puniſh them, in ſuch. 
a way as his wiſdom ſhall ſee proper; and 
it is of ſuch caſes as theſe that I under- 
and ſome Scripture imprecations, if they 
be really ſuch; which, beſides, were pro- 
nounced. by perſons extraordinarily- com- 
miſſioned to imprecate, as from God. 
As to private injuries, in which the pub- 
lic is very little, or not at all, concerned, 
there, as I conceive, there is no room 
left for rejoicing in the divine Judgments 
upon the adverſaries; firſt, becauſe we 
are very uncertain whether thoſe judg- 
ments are brought upon them on any ſuch 
account as we might fondly ſuppoſe; and 
next, becauſe, as we art all ſinners, we 
know not whether we ourſelves are not 
juſtly liable to the ſame or greater. This 
only we may preſume to think and do, if 
at any time God remarkably delivers us 
from the rage of an enemy, by afflicting 
him, or taking him out of the world; we 
may rejoice in our happy deliverance, 
thank God for his indulgence towards us; 
but at the ſame time retaining a compaſ- 
ſionate tenderneſs and charity for the un- 
happy man. So much for this point, 
which came in only by the way; and 


from which now. I return to what I was 
before upon. 


I had been obſerving, that we are in no 
caſe to avenge ourſelves, but humbly and 
modeſtly to refer all vengeance to God. 
If we do otherwiſe, we ſuffer ourſelves to 
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licitous about. the. reſt. ere A jk 


and for the ſame reaſon, it may not be 
improper, in ſome caſes, to beg of God 


be oyercome of evil, contrary to the ad- 
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vice of the text: we let out paſhons pre» 


yall over us; chat is, over religion, con- 


ſcience, duty, and the reverence we owe 
to God; which, at length, is not-trwumph- - 
ing over an adverſary, as ſome may Vain- 
ly imagine, but it is meanly ſubmitting 
to ſin and folly, and ſuffering the world, 
the fleſh, and the devil, to triumph over 
- being ſhewn how we ought not to 
ſuffer any offence or injury to get the het? 
ter of our piety towards: God, I have hut 
one ſtep more to advance; namely, not 
to ſuffer it to prevail over our charity to- 
wards man. „ ELIGS 
This article I make diſfinct from the 
ſormer, inaſmuch as not taking revenge 
upon an adverſary is one thing, and doing 
him kind offices is another. I ſay, then, 
let not any injurious uſage of an enemy 
prevent our doing him good. A great 
deal of what might be ſaid upon ths ar- 
icle, may more properly fall under my 
ext general head; and therefore tlither 
I refer it. Only here I may obſerve, 
that, if any injuries provoke” a man to 
withdraw ſuch friendly offices as belong 
to humanity, he is then overcome by his 
reſentments, and is too much a ſlave to 
his paſſions. It is one kind of revenge, 
and, ſometimes, all the revenge which 
man has in his power to take; and fo is 
altogether ungenerous and unjuttifiables, 
All that reaſon or Scripture allows, is, to 
defend and guaM ourſelves, as far as:we 
innocently can, againſt ſuch as mean us 
hurt; but not to afflict them, or put them 
to pain by way of retaliation; nor to leave 
them under hard neceſſity, or diftreſs;. 
when we can, with ſaſety to ourſelves,” 
ſtep in to relieve them. When an enemy 
is reduced ſo low, as even to want the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, or any way to ſtand in 
need of the ſuccour of the man he hates, 
it would be a mean thin 
Every one who has any ſpirit of genero- 
ſity, er Chriſtian charity, would be glad, 


* 


when ſuch occaſions, offer, to have the 
Le of doing a kind thing, and to 


ave it kindly accepted from him. 0 
thine enemy hunger, feed bin; and if be. 
thirſt, give bim drink, ſays the Apoſtle in 
this chapter; which no leads me to treat 


of the ſecond part or precept of my text, 
which is poſitive: 8 


— 


II. Overcome evil with. goed: > This: 
implies all the kind offices towards an 
enemy, which we are capable of doing 
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to refuſe it. 
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conſiſtent with our own ſafet 1 or with 


our obligations to others. bleſſed 
Lord's inſtructions upon this head, may 
ſerve as a good. comment upon this part 
of the text; Lowe your enemies, bleſs them 
' that curſe you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you, 
and perſecute you : that ye may be the child- 
ren of your Father which is in heaven 
(Matt. v. 44, 45-), &c. This is what we 
are to do towards enemies, and this the 
he whereby we are to overcome evil 
with good : only it remains to ſhew how, 
or in what ſenſe, this kind of conduct to- 
wards them is here called by the Apoſtle, 


. © evercoming evil with good. 


There. are two ways of underſtanding 
this matter; as overcoming evil may ei- 
ther mean conquering the enemy by 
kindneſs, ſo that he ſhall ceaſe to do as 


evil; for then the evil is overcome, is 


quaſhed, and put an end to; or it may. 


mean perſiſting and perſevering to the la 
in doing good againſt evil (when the ad- 
verſary is not at all ſoftened, or altered 
by it).; for this, if it be not quaſhing, or 
Putting an end to the adverſary's malig- 
nity, 1s yet being above it, and maintain- 
ing a kind of ſuperiority over it. But 
© both theſe articles will want to be explain- 
ed more diſtinctly. N 

1. Firſt, I ſay the overcoming evil with 
goed, may be underſtood of conquering an 
enemy by kindneſs, ſo that he may ceaſe 
to malign us; for then the evil is over- 
come, as it is quaſhed and put an end to. 
A generous enemy will be wrought upon 
this way, and become a friend: though it 
muſt be owned, that men of mean and 
abject tempers, will be always both more 
inſulting, and more cruel, for ſuch kind 
uſage. N 
is to be ſhewn to both ; becauſe we know 


not who may at length prove to be of a 


generous temper, and who not ; but prin- 
cipally becauſe God requires it; and if 
ſuch conduct has not the deſired effect, as 
to melting the adverſary into kindneſs, 
yet we are ſure to have our reward for 
our Charity another way, at the hands of 


Almighty God. But, to proceed. It 


may frequently be obſerved, that, after 


conteſts or differences have ariſen between 


man and man, if either fide does but 
leave, off ſaying or doing ſpiteful things, 
a quarrel ſoon dies, and the men become 


friends. How much more may we ſup- 


poſe ſych effect to follow, if either of the 


evertheleſs, the ſame kind uſage 
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parties does not only forbear every thi 
provoking, but, over and above, lays mh 
does kind and good-natured things tg 
oblige his adverſary ? the breach wil 
then Le be made up the ſooner, and 
the friendſhip afterwards laſt the longer 
Such a conduct contributes much to the 
peace of ſociety, and to the general good 
of mankind ; which is alone, ſufficient to 
recommend it with every wiſe and con- 
ſidering man. And that it may not be 
1 that there is any thing of tame: 
neſs, or mean. ſpiritedneſs, in this condug, 
the advantage, in point of dignity and 
eſteem, really lies on the ſide of the good- 
natured and peaceable man. There is a 
reatneſs of mind ſhewn in being aboye 
little piques, and childiſh altercation: 
there is triumph and conqueſt ſeen in the 
command a-man has over his own tem. 
per and paſſions ; and there is further 3 
moſt glorious victory gained over his ad- 


ſt verſary, while he thus conquers him by 


kindneſs, and goes beyond him in wiſe 
conduct and generoſity. Upon all which 
account, the kind.and peaceable man is 


ſo far from ſinking his character, that he 


raiſes it the more by ſuch handſome de- 
meanor, and attra&s the reverence and 
eſteem of all diſcerning judges. Beſides 
all which, he has the pleaſure and com. 
fort of having a friend and companion to 
himſelf, inſtead of an enemy; and the 
ſatisfaQtion alſo of having made him ſuch, 
which is like the making of a convert, or 
the- healing of a patient; as it 1s laying 
his paſſions, and correcting the diſorders 
of his mind. And this is the firſt way of 
overcoming evil with good. But becauſe 
ſuch effect does not always follow, for 
there are ſome ſtubborn tempers which no 
kindyefſes can mollify, I muſt obſerve, 
ſecondly, 

2. That there is yet another kind of 
conqueſt to be obtained, by perſiſting and 
perſevering in doing good againſt evil. 
For though you do not thus conquer the 
man's pride or ill- nature, yet you conquer 
your own paſſions ; and at the ſame time 
maintain ſuch a ſuperiority over the ene- 
my's malice, that it ſhall not be able ei- 
ther to conquer your good - nature, or draw 
you off from your ſteady principles of love 
and charity. There is a kind of conteſt 
and emulation in ſuch a caſe, which ſhall 
be firſt weary and vanquiſhed, the malice 
and iniquity of one, or the patience and 


goodneſs of the other. He who —_ 
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fiſts in doing good againſt evil, 
2 de ad to be a fog of invincible 
kindneſs - and generoſity, unconquerable 
againſt the infinite obloquies, 
— — revilings of the Iſraelites 
in the wilderneſs, ſtill obliging and ſerv- 
- ing them, and praying for them. Thus 
41 David perſiſted 1n bis duty and loy- 
alty towards Saul, notwithſtanding all the 
ill uſage he met with from him. And no 
imaginable rudeneſs, malice, or perſecu- 
tion, could at all move or ſhake his moſt 
invincible inconſtancy and fidelity. And 
to name no more, our bleſſed Lord himſelf 
was a bright example of the like love and 
charity to the laſt, going about doing 
good, both to friends a foes, wee pin 
over Jeruſalem, which thirſted for his 


derers while he hung upon the croſs. 
This is overcoming evil with good; to 
ſtand firm and unſhaken in love and kind- 
neſs, againſt all provocations, and ill 
uſage. It is triumphing over the adver- 


inveteracy, he ſhall never be able ſo much 
25 to tempt you to retaliate, or to move 
you to do like him. Let him proceed as 
he pleaſes, he ſhall never make you ſtoop 


worthy of yourſelf. * This is noble and 
manly carriage: and he who thus acts, 
though he does not ſoften his adverſary, 
yet has plainly the advantage of him, and 
triumphs over him; God fo deals with 
ſinners, and ſo ſhould we ; for, when nei. 
ther his ſunſnine warms them into a love 
of him, nor his ſhowers have any force to 
ſoften them into a compliance with him ; 
yet he perſiſts in ſending both, making 
his fun te riſe on the evil and on the good ; 
and ſending rain on the juſt and on the un- 
Jai. (Matt. v. 45.) | 

I know but one objection of any mo- 
ment againſt this conduct, which is this; 
that it may ſeem to give too much en- 
couragement to malicious men, to perſiſt 
in their iniquity ; and may alſo ſtrengthen 
their hands againſt ourſelves, to do us the 


lingle inconvenience with it; yet, ſo long 


the other fide, more than ſufficient to 


o 
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love and charity. In this manner, Moſes | 


blood; and at length praying for his mur- 


ſary, to ſhew, that, with all his rage and 


to do any thing mean, or to act a part un- 


more miſchief : to which I anſwer, that, 
were 1t really true, that it carried this 


as there are innumerable conveniencies on 
counterbalance it, this ſingle difficulty 


ought to be no objection againſt it. But 
| have this dung to add further; that the 
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principles which I have been maintaining, 
do not oblige a man tolay himſelf open to 
his enemy, or to give himſelf up into his 
power. - He may do him kind offices, 
without making a friend or a confident of 
him ; may oblige and ſerve him, without 
running into his arms. F thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, give him 
drink. The Scripture bids us be lind 
and generous; and yet bids us beware of 
ill men, and not to deliver ourſelves up 
tamely and thoughtleſsly into their hands. 
Love and charity are one thing; eaſineſs' 
and folly another. Be well aſſured of a 
man's friendſhip, before you admit him 
into your retirements and confidence : but 
be he ever ſo malicious, yet ſerve him, at 
a proper diſtance; and oblige him alſo if 
you can, but without betraying-or ex- 
poſing yourſelf; Indeed, as to any diſ- 
tant and imaginary dangers from an ene- 
my, ſtrengthened, in ſome meaſure, by 
your favours towards him, thoſe muſt be 
riſked : and God's providence is our ſe- 
curity in ſuch caſes, as in a thouſand 
others, were a thing equally may or may 
not happen. Diſtant ſurmiſes, and mere 
ſuſpicions, are too ſlight to deſerve any 
regard, or to bear any weight in this im- 
rtant matter. . | 

To conclude, then : let the duty of the 
text ſtand in its full force, notwithſtanding 
the objection which I have been anſwer- 
ing. And now, after explaining the duty 
as far as ſeemed neceſſary, it remains on- 
ly that we go and put it in practice. 


Which, that we may, God of his mercy 
grant, &c. LE do 


SERMON VII. 


A good Life the ſureſt Title to a 
Conſcience. 


good 


I JOHN, iii. 21, 22. 


Beloved, if our hearts condemn us not, then have 
we confidence towards God: and whatſoever we 
aſk, we receive of him, becauſe we keep his 
commandments, and do thole things that are 
pleaſing in his fight. 


Tir words will lead me to treat of 
the nature and quality of a good con- 

ſcience, and the comforts of it. The 

Apoſtle had before been ſpeaking of aſ- 
ſuring our hearts before God by the 
ſtrongeſt evidences poſſible, by a true and 
: OP. anfeigned 
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_unfeigned love of the brethren. Hereby, 
fays he, wwe #now. that we are of the truth; 
e our hearts, that is, pacify 
our conſciences, before him. Then he 
adds, For if our own. hearts condemn us, 


God will much more condemn us: inaſ- 


\ ſcience ought to be firſt juſtly ſtated, leſt 


The Apoſtle points out the 


much as God is greater than our hearts, his 
knowledge is of greater extent than ours, 
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from ſome ſectet luſt, pride, or 8 I 

rather than from the rule of Gow, — 
word, or from a principle of right reaſon, 
This cannot juſtly be called keeping 3 
good conſcience ; for, ve ought not to 
take up falſe perſuaſions at all adventures 
and then to make thoſe perſuaſions our 
rule of life, inſtead of that rule which 


* 
* 3 


he knoweth all things. But if our hearts God hath given us to walk by. 


condemn us not, after cloſe and impartial 
examination of our conduct, then hawe we, 
with good reaſon, confidence towards God ; 
not doubting but that he will freely grant 
whatſoever we may properly aſk of him, 
ſo long as we keep his commandments, 
doing thoſe things that are pleaſing in his 
fight. Such appears to be the tour or 
turn of the Apoſtle's ſentiments, collected 
from the text and context. In diſcourſing 
farther, it may be proper, | 

I. To ſtate the nature and quality of a 


fare conſcience, or clear conſcience, or 


what-we.commonly call a good conſcience. 
H. To fet forth the advantage and 
comfort of it. | 0 
I. The nature of a ſure or clear con- 


we. ſhould .miſtake ſhadow for ſubſtance, 
appearances for realities, preſumption and 
vain confidenge for truth and ſoberneſs. 
eral nature 


of a good conſcience by this mark; that 


It may perhaps be ſaid, that St. Paul 
himſelf has warranted that way of ſpeak. 
ing : for though he had onee very wrong. 

ly and grievouſly, under raſh and falſe 
perſuaſion, perſecuted the church of God, 
yet he ſerupled not to ſay, upon a certain 
occaſion, aſterwards, Men and brethren, J 
have lived in all good conſcience before Cod, 
until this day. (Acts. xxiii. 1.) But 25 
there. is no neceſſity of conſtruing the 
words in that large ſenſe, ſo there are 

ood reaſons to perſuade us, that $t, 

aul had no ſach meaning. Ho fre. 
quently does he charge himſelf in his 
Epiſtles, as having been a very grievous 
ſinner, yea chief of finners, (1 Tim. i. 15.) 
on account of his having once perſecuted 
the church of God ? How then could he 
modeſtly pretend, or with truth ſay, that 
he had lived in all good conſcience, all his 
life, to that day? At other times, when- 
ever the ſame Apoſtle ſpeaks of his hav- 
ing a- good conſcience, he conſtantly un- 


our hearts condemn us not, and that ave. derſtood it with a view only to what he 


ſ 


know that we are of the truth ; know it by 
ſome certain rule, namely, by this, that 
we keep God's commandments, doing 
that which is pleaſing in his fight. Here 
is'2 rule given, whereby we may firſt 
meaſure our conduct; and if our conduct 
be found, upon a juſt examination, to 
ſquare with that rule, then our conſciences 
are clear,-and we may look up with a be- 
coming confidence. to God. This is a 
matter of great weight, and of the laſt 
importance: and yet there is no where 
more room for ſelf-flattery, and ſelf- deceit. 
It is extremely natural for a perſon to 
bring in a verdict in favour of himſelf, 
when he has made no examination at all, 
or a very ſuperficial one, or however not ſo 
ſtrict and ſevere a ſcrutiny as an affair of 
ſuch delicacy, and withal of ſuch moment, 
deſerves. A man will often call it acting 
according to his conſcience, when he acts 


according to his preſent perſuaſion, with- 
out ever examining how he came by that 


perſuaſion ; whether through waong edu- 
cation, cuſtom, or example; or whether 


* 
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had done as a Chriſtian, in his converted 

ſtate. Merein, ſays he, do J exerciſe m- 
ſelf, to baue alauays a conſcience void of . 
fence teward God and toward men. (Acts, 
xxiv. 16.) This was ſaid, in the way of 
anſwer to the falſe. accuſations of the 
Jews, like as the former, and occurs in the 
chapter next following : and the words 
plainly relate only to Chriſtian converſa- 
tion ; not to his former Jewiſh one. He 
bad lived in all good conſcience, with re- 
ſpect to what the Jews had accuſed him 
of: for, azither againſt the law of the Jews, 
neither againft the temple, neither yet againſt 
Cæſar, had he offended" any thing at all, 
(Acts, xxv. 8.) from the time of his 
converſion to Chriſt. So, St. Paul's 
phraſe of a good conſcience did not mean 
merely the living up to one's perſuaſion, 
of whatever kind .it were, but living up 
to a juſt and-well-grounded perſuaſion of 
what is conſonant to the will of God. I 
a perſon acts merely according to his pre- 
ſent ill grounded perſuaſion, which he ne- 
ver ſeriouſly and impartially examined in- 
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e cannot be properly ſaid to maintain 
7 : Gs 142 if, he has any 
ſelf-refleion at all, his conſcience muſt 
ſmite him, and his own heart condemn 
him, for not taking more care to inform 
himſelf better. Every perſon is in duty 
bound to prove all things, ſo far as, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, in his circumſtances, he 
may, in order both to admit and to hold 
fel that which is good, (1 Theſſ. v. 21.) 
ic is deceiving ourſelves to imagine that 


uſed no reaſonable. care in examining 
whether it be a right conſcience, a well- 
grounded perſuaſion that we proceed ups 

on, or not. EY 1 | 

There is another common method of 
ſelf-deceit, when a perſon; who well 
enough underſtands the rule he 1s to go 
by, yet forgets to apply it to his own par- 
ticular caſe, and ſo ſpeaks peace to him- 
ſelf, all the while that he tranſgreſſes it. 
It is irkſome and painful to make home 
reflections; and it is a much eaſter way 
to take it for granted, that we have done 
nothing amiſs, than to be critical, and 
prying into our own-boſoms. King Saul 
could ſay confidently, even after the pro- 
phet Samuel had reproved him, that he 
had obeyed the voice of the Lord, and had gone 
beaway which the Lord ſent him. (1Sam.xv. 
o.) He had done it indeed in part; and, 
nder a kind of confuſion of thought (natu- 


dart off, for the whole, till his miſtake was 
preſſed ſo-cloſe upon him, that there was 
o room for evaſion. A much better man 
an he (I mean David), after two very 


inder the like inſenſibility, and the like 
elf confidence (either blinded by the 
eight of his ſtation, or the ſtrength of 
15 paſhons), till the Prophet Nathan, oy 
affecting parable, ſhewed him his miſ- 
ke, and then charged the matter home 
d him, by ſaying, 7 hough art the man. (2 
am. xi. 7.) There is a kind of faſci- 
ation in ſelf-flattery, for the time, which 
akes a man blind to his own failings, 
d prompts him to ſpeak. peace to him- 
If, when he has no foundation for it, 
it a fo preſumption, or an overween- 
g vamty. 3 | 

But the way to have ſolid and abiding 
sfaQtion, is firſt to examine ourſelves, 
iily-and impartially, by the rule of 
dd's commandments, in order to ſee 
arly how far we have come up tg it, or 


ets. 


we have a good conſcience, when we have 


al or artificial) ,he was diſpoſed to paſs that 


rie vous tranſgreſſions, appeared to be 


day of judgment. 5 was there ſpea 
e 1 ; | 
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how far, and in what inſtances, we have 
tranſgreſſed it, or come ſhort of it. If, 
after a ſtrict ſcrutiny, we can pronounce 
aſſuredly, that our heart is right, and our 
ways good (due allowances only made for 
fins of daily incurſion, or human infirmi-- 
ties), we may then preſume to think, that 
we have a clear conſcience in the main; 
and ſuch as may embolden us to look up 
with a good degree of confidenee towards 
God, as one that will mereifully accept 
of our prayers here, and of our ſouls and 
bodies hereafter. : 2 
Jam aware of a difficulty which may 
ariſe from ſome words of St. Paul; which, 
at firſt hearing; may appear to claſh with 
the doctrine of the text, as I have been 
expounding it. St. Paul ſays, 1judge not 
mine own ſelf : for I know nothing by my= 
Self yet am I not hereby juſtified : but be 
that judgeth me is the Lond. Therefore 
judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, &c. (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, 5.) Do not 
theſe words ſound, as if no certain judg- 
ment could, or ought to be made by any 
man of his own ſpiritual ſtate to God= 
wards ? And if ſoz what becomes of the 
comfort of a good conſcience ? Or how 
can we have the confidence towards God, 
which the text ſpeaks of? In anſwer to 
the ſeeming difticulty, . I may obſerve, 
firſt, that it is certain St. Paul could not 
mean to detract from the joyous comfort 
of a good conſcience, ſince he more than 
once declared expreſsly, that it was what 
he himſelf enjoyed, and he was fully af- 
ſured of it: beſides, that no man ever ex- 
reſſed a_ more ſatisfactory aſſurance of 
his own final juſtification, than he once. 
did, in theſe words: I hawe fought a good 
fight ; I hawe finiſhed my courſe ; 1 have 
kept the faith; henceforth "there is laid up 
for me a crewn of righteouſneſs, which the 
Lord, the righteous Fudge, ſhall give me at 
that day. (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8.) So far St. 
Paul. How then could he ſay, judge no- 
thing before the time, until the Lord come, if 
that were his meaning, that a man might. 
not judge of his own ſpiritual ſtate before-. 
hand, nor ye peace to himſelf upon the 
ſtrength of a clear conſcience ? Thoſe two 
ſuppoſitions are evidently contradictory to 


each other, and can never ſtand together. 


Wherefore we muſt of neceſſity look out 
for ſome other meaning of what St. Paul 
ſays, concerning the impropriety of judg- 
ing any thing of ourſelves before the final 
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miniſtry with the utmoſt exactneſs; and 
he would have no man preſume to judge 
beforehand that he had ſo fulfilled it : 
for, though he ſhould be able to eſpy no- 
thing in himſelf wherein he had been to 
blame, had no fin to charge himſelf with 
on that head; yet that would not ſuffice 


to clear him perfectly; that is, to juſtify - 


him in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, becauſe God 


might ſee faults, either of omiſſion or 
commiſſion, which the man himſelf might 


not be aware of: therefore, ſays the 


Apoſtle, judge nothing as to your faith- 
ful fulfilling your duty in every point, be- 
fore the time: preſume not fo far: God 
only can judge whether you have been 
altogether free from blame in that article. 
So the meaning of the Apoſtle, in that 


Place, was only to check vain preſump- 


tion, and to prevent proud boaſting. And 
it comes almoſt to the ſame with what St. 


James ſays, In many things wwe offend all 
(James, iii. 2.) : and what St. John ſays, 


1f we ſay that eve have no fin, wwe deceive 
ourſelves, &c. (1 John, i. 8.) or to what 
the Pſalmiſt intimates by ſaying, I ho can 
underſtand his errors ? Cleanſe thou me from 
my ſecret faults, (Pſal. xix. 12.) Now, the 
doctrine of a good conſcience, or of an 
humble aſſurance of our being in a ſtate 


of grace, is very confiſtent with this other 


doctrine, that the very beſt of men are ſin- 
ners in God's ſight, and may, in ſundry 
inſtances, he found worthy of blame, 
more than they themſelves had been ever 
aware of, The goſpel remedy for thoſe 
ſecret ſins, thole which have either 
eſcaped our notice, or have flipped out of 
memory, 1s a general repentance, toge- 
ther with ſuch kind of prayers as the 
Pſalmiſt put up to the Throne of Grace, 
when he ſaid, Cleanſe though me from my ſe- 
cret ſaults. Such kind of fins of ignorance, 


or of infirmity, are no bar to true peace 


of mind, or to the comforts of a good 


conſcience; or to a modeſt aflurance of 


our being in a ſtate of grace and favour ; 


provided only, that, upon a ſerious exa- 


mination of our own hearts and lives, we 


do find that we indulge no known habits 


of fin ;- but uſe our careful endeavours, 
by the help of God's grace, to diſcharge 


our bounden duty in that ftation of hfe 
whereunto God has called us. So then, 


this place of St. Paul, rightly underftood, 


+ Interferes not at all with the doctrine of 
the text, as befors explained. And Fmay 
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derate man may know when he behaves 
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Ing of the fulfilling of the work of the 


further hint, that there were ſome mi. 
niſters of the goſpel of that time, why 
were too much puffed up, and affected to 
be thought more conſiderable than St. 
Paul himſelf; and it was chiefly with a2 
view to thoſe men that St. Paul here 
ſpake ſo exceeding modeſtly of himſelf, in 
order to teach them modeſty in ſuch x 
way, as might give them leaſt offence: 
wherefore he ſays, in verſe the 6th of th» 
ſame chapter, Thee things, brethren, I hazy 
in a figure transferred to myſelf and to A. 
pollos, for your ſakes : that ye might learn 
in us, not to think of men above that awhich 
iz aritten, that no one of you be puffed up fir 
one againſt another. He was ſenſible that 
ſome of the church of Corinth magniſied 
themſelves too much, and were too much 
magnified by others, in the way of emu- 
lation; but it was a very tender point to 
{peak plainly of, or even to touch upon, 
for fear of widening the breach, and 
heightening the diviſions : therefore he 
choſe that ſofteſt way of rebuke, not nam- 
ing the perſons who were moſt to blame, 
but naming himſelf in their ſtead ; and 
deſcribing, in his own perſon, as a ni- 
niſter of Chriſt, how humbly and how 
modeſtly every one . ought to think > 
himſelf, and behave in his ſtation. 

But I return to the buſineſs of a good 
conſcience, from which I have a little 
digreſſed, for the clearer reconciling of 
the ſeveral texts, 'and for the removing 
ſcruples. No doubt but a ſerious: conſi- 


as he ought to do, and may reap the com- 
fort of it: and though we are none of u 
without fin, of one kind or other, but in 
many things we offend all, yea more than 
we know of (but God knows), yet a good 
life is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the life of 
the ungodly,” and a ſtate of grace from: 
ſtate of ſin: and ſo there is room enovy! 
left for the joy of a good conſcienct, 
where men Jive as becometh the goſpel of 
Chriſt, perfecting holineſs, to ſuch a de. 
8 man can be perfect, in the fear df 
II. Having thus ſtated the nature, and 
cleared the meaning, of a good conſcience, 
now. proceed to diſcourſe of the con. 
forts of it. Theſe are pointed out, ® 
very oy mh words, by the Apoſſle ind 
text F our hearts condemn us not, 
have wwe confidence towards God; © 
avhatſoever wwe aſt; we receive of bit 


What greater comfort can there be, 
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in his countenance, and joy in erery geſ- 


conſcious: virtue, drawing after it t e fa- 


your, the countenance, the friendſhip, of 


Gods in whom all happineſs centers, and 
upon whom all things entirely depend? 
If God be with us, who can be againſt 
us? What friends can we want, while 
in him we have all that are truly valua- 
ble? Or what bleflings can we deſire, 
but what he is both willing and able to 
ſhower down upon us, only leaving it to 
him to judge what is ſafeſt and moſt con- 
venient for us ? Whatſoever a good man 
aſks in faith, if it be for his ſoul's health, 
that he is ſure to receive; as the Apoſtle 
in the text informs us. Will he aſk tem- 
poral bleſſings ? He may, but with re- 
ſerve and caution ; not forgetting to add 
theſe or the like words: Tut not my will, 
but thine be done, Will he aſk rather (as 
ſure, he will) ſpiritual bleſſings, as par- 
don and grace, holineſs here, happineſs 
hereafter ? Thoſe he may aſk earneſtly, 
abſolutely, freely, and without reſerve; 
and is ſure to be heard in doing it, ſo long 
as he keeps God's commandments. There 
is no pleaſure in life comparable to that 
which ariſes in a good man's breaſt, from 
the ſenſe of his keeping up a friendly in- 
tercourſe, a kind of familiar acquaint- 
ance with God. I do not mean an irre- 
verent, a kind of ſaucy familiarity, ſuch 
as hath been' ſeen in ſome fawning hy- 
pocrites, or wild enthuſiaſts 5; and which 
is as different from the true filial rever- 
ence, as the affected cringings, or nau- 
ſeous freedoms of a parafite, are from 
the open, decent, humble, deportment of 
a reſpectful admirer. The text expreſſes 
a good man's comfort, by his having 
confidence towards God and in the next 
chapter, the ſame Apoſtle ſays : Herein 
is our love made perfect „ that aue may have 
boldneſs in the day of judgment, or againſt 
the day of judgment; becauſe as he is, /o 
are we in this avorld that is to ſay, we 
are in the ſame intereſts with him, are 
bis retainers, and domeſtics of his family 
and houſehold. -'The Apoſtle adds: T here 
ts no fear in love; but perfect love caſteth 
out fear :. becauſe fear hath torment. 
(1 John, iv. 17, 18.) I have cited theſe 
other texts for the clearer apprehending 
of what the confidence towards God 


means. To make it till plainer, I may 


add, that, like as a dutiful and obedient 
child, conſcious of a parent's love, and 
of the recprocal affection there is between 
them, approaches not with fearful looks, 
or dowy-caſt dread, but comes with ſmiles 


ture; ſo a truly good man appears in 
God's preſence, under a joyous ſenſe of 
the divine love towards him, and has 


none of thole dreadful apprehenſions 


which guilty men have, or ought to have, 
as often as they come befote him. An 


awful diſtance there ought indeed to be 


between the creature and his Creator: 
but where an union of wills and af- 


on 


fections has made us as it were one 


with Chriſt, who is effentiaily one with 
God, then that awful diftance brings 
no torment with it, but rather fills the 


mind with inexpreſſible joy and admira- 


tien. . 


Though St. John has ſaid, that perfe& | 


love caſteth out fear; yet St. Paul has 


ſaid, Work out your own ſalvation with 


fear and tremoling. (Philipp. ii. 12.) How 
ſhall we reconcile the ſeeming difference? 
It may be reconciled thus : St. EN by 
fear, meant a tormenting fear; for he ob- 
ſerved, that fear, ſuch as he ſpake of, 
hath torment in it: but St. Paul under- 
ſtood by fear, that kind of filial fear tem- 
pered with love, which has no fuch tor- 
ment in it. St. Paul, in the ſame place 
where he ſpeaks of working out our ſal- 
vation with fear and trembling, immedi- 
ately adds: For, it is God who worketh 
in you, both to quill and to do of his good 
pleaſure. (Philipp. ii. 13.) Obſerve, how 
comfortable a reaſon he aſſigns for fear 
and trembling, ſufficient, one would think, 
to remove all melancholy fears,. doubts, 
or ditidence : and fo it is. But who can 
think of the immediate preſence of the 
tremendous DeitF, without ſometrembling 
awe and concern upon his mind? When- 


ever God has been pleaſed to fignify his 


approach by vilible ſymbols and ſenible 


appearances to frail mortals, they have 


— 


. 


inſtantly been filled with dread and her- 


ror. The prophet Daniel, upon {ſuch ac- - | 


caſions, ſunk down into a trance (Dan. 


Viil. 17, 18, —x. 9.), and even the apoſtle 


John fell down as dead for a ſeaſon. (Rev. 


1. 17.) So dreadful are the approaches 5 


of the Divine Majeſty, though coming in 
loye, when made in a, ſenſible way, in 
ſome dazzling and glorious form. But when 
God comes to us to make bis abede auith 


us (John, xiv. 23.), and to work within 


us (which he certainly does, becauſe he 
has ſo promiſed), we feel no ſenſible emo- 
tions : becauſe neither the ſenſes nor the 


imagiaation is ſtruck by any outward ap- 


Pearances, but all is inviſibly and ſpi- 
| 3D 2 xitually 


n 


ritually performed ; and there is nothing 


but abſtract thought, and Chriſtian recol- 


lection, that can give us any notion of the 
Divine preſence, in ſuch his filent and un- 
ſeen approaches. However, a lively faith 
in it, and an undoubted experience of it, 
may be ſufficient to affect a devout mind 
with a kind of trembling awe of the Di- 
vine Majeſty conceived to be preſent, and 
working in us : and that conſideration 
may beſt account for St. Paul's meaning, 
where he ſays : Work out your own ſalva- 
tion ewith fear and trembling : for, it is 
God that aworketh in you, and fo on.— 
There is nothing in this matter which 
takes off from the tranſporting pleaſure 
of a clear and good conſcience, grounded 
upon the ftable ſupport of a well-ſpent 
life, the only ſure anchor to reſt upon, 
und that no otherwiſe than as it finally 
reſts in the all-ſufficient merits of Chriſt 
Jeſus, which alone can ſupply the defects 
of aur own righteouſneſs, or render even 
our beſt ſervices accepted. 
But the greater the comfort of a good 
conſcience is, the more ſolicitous ought 
we to be, that we proceed upon ſure 
grounds, in the judgment which we make 
of our ownſelves; and that we miſtake 
not preſumption, or ſelf-admiration, for 
true peace of mind. Many marks might 
be mentioned, whereby to diſtinguiſh one 
from the other: but it may ſuffice to 
point out one which is the ſureſt of any; 
namely, growth in goodneſs, growth in 
grace. The progreſs of the Chriſtian life 
is gradual; and our higheſt attainments 
here are a ſtill growing perfection. Ex- 
amine your title to the comforts of a good 
conſcience by this rule, and you ſhall find 
it will not deceive you. If we are daily 
improving in wiſdom and virtue, gainin 
ground of our vices or paſſions more — 
more; if we find ourſelves more patient 
under adverſity, and leſs puffed up in the 
day of proſperity ; if we perceive, that 
we can bear affronts or injuries with 
more calmneſs and unconcernedneſs, and 
are more diſpoſed than formerly to forget 
and forgive; if we have greater com- 
mand over our appetites, and can take 
delight in temperance, ſoberneſs, and 
chaſtity ; if, inſtead of doing wrong to 
any man, we find ourſelves more and 
more inclined to kindneſs, friendlineſs, 
and charity ; if, inſtead of hanging back, 
with reſpect to religious duties, we find 
dur reliſh for them heightened, our devo- 
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tions raiſed, and our ardours more inflam. 


preſented, in Sacred Writ, as jointly con- 
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ed; if our attachments to the world groy 
weaker and weaker, and our aſpiration 
towards heaven every day ftronger and 
ſtronger, the nearer we approach to the 
end of our race; I ſay, if we find matter, 
thus to ſtand, (upon the ſtricteſt inquiry 
we can make into our hearts and lives, 
then may we, upon ſure grounds, judge 
favourably of our preſent ſtate and cir. 
cumſtances, and may humbly preſume 
that God is in us of a truth, and that we 
are, by the grace of God, through the 
merits of Chriſt Jeſus, in the high road 
ta ſalvation. 


SERMON VIII. 


The Nature and Manner in which 
the Holy Spirit may be ſuppoſe 
to operate upon us: And the 
Marks and Tokens of ſuch Ope- 
ration. $624, 


ROM. viii. 7 
As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the ſons of God. 


0 preſent high feſtival (Whitſunday), 
which is of ancient ſtanding in the 
church of Chriſt, is peculiarly dedicated 
to the honour of the Holy Spirit, a divine 
perſon, partner with the Father and the 
Son, in the one eternal all-glorious God- 
head. Divine Wiſdom has vouchſafed 
herein to apprize us of the relation we 
bear to each perſon, and the dependence 
we have upon them all, that we all 
(among other creatures) may pay our du- 
tiful homage and adoration accordingly. 

All the perſons of the Godhead are te- 


curring in our creation and preſervation, 
and jointly contributing, in myſterious or- 
der, to our redemption and final falva- 
tion : but the preſent occaſion obliges me 
to confine myſelf chiefly to what concerns 
the third Perſon, his preſence with us, 
and his kind offices towards us. 
He is ſet forth in the New Teſtament, 33 
our Comforter abiding among us (John, xi. 
,—XIv, 16.), and as davelling in us (1 Cot. 
1. 16.) : and that, not with reſpect to out 
ſouls only, but even our bodies alſo, theſe 
tabernacles of clay ; for they likewiſe haue 


the honour to be conſidered, as the ſacred 
temple wherein he is pleaſed to 


reſide: 


(1 Cor. 


* 
* 
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Cor. vi. 19.) They are therehy ſancti- 
wo the 8 and ſealed alſo, for 
che time to come: Sealed unto the day of 

their redemplion; * iv. 30.) that 1s to 
ſay, marked out and inſured for a happy 
and joyful reſurrection to life eternal. For, 
a; many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the fons of God; and therefore (as 
ſoon after follows in the ſame chapter) if 
children, then heirs, and Joint-heirs „ with 
Chriſt — that we may be glorified together. 

(Rom. viii. 17.) In diſcourſing farther, 
it will be proper to ſhew, 

I. What it is to be led by the Spirit; 
or what it is that the Holy Spirit does for 
the furthering our ſalvation. 

II. How, and in what manner, he may 
be ſuppoſed to act, or operate. 

III. By what marks or tokens it may 
be ſeen, that he does operate upon us, 
and that we are led by him. 

IV. What is the uſe and improvement 
which we are concerned to make of the 
whole. | 

Firſt, as to the firſt particular, whic 
relates to the Spirit's leading us in our 
way to ſalvation, it 1s obſervable, that 
our bleſſed Lord, taking his ſolemn leave 
of his diſciples, a little before his paſſion, 
conſigned them, as 1t were, over to the 
care and guidance of the Holy Ghot, the 
Comforter, who would guide them into all 
truth (John, xvi. 13.) and would abide 
with them, and with the church after 
chem, for ever. (John, xiv. 16.) He re- 
peated the ſame promiſe to them a little 
before his aſcenſion into heaven, as ap- 
pears from the hiſtory of Acts, i. 5. 8. 


This, however, is not to be ſo under- 


ſtood, as if the Holy Ghoſt were now our 
ſole conductor, excluſive of the other 
two Divine Perſons: for our bleſſed 
Lord, in the very ſame place where he 
promiſes to ſend the Comforter to abide 
with us for ever, promiſes alſo, that the 
Father and Himſelf ſhall make the like 
abode with good Chriſtians. / any man 
love me, ſays he, my Father will love him, 
and abe will come unto him and make our 
abode with him. (John, xiv. 23.) Elſe- 
where, he promiles to his diſciples his 
own ſpiritual preſence, to continue with 
them, as ws 0 the church, or the world 
W/hould laſt : Lo, I am with you alway, even 
uo the end of the world. Amen. (Matth. 
XVI. 20.) From all which it is plain, that 
Cod the Father, God the Son, and God the 


wy Ghoſt, are equally preſent to good 


* 
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men in all ages of the church ; and that 
when our Lord ſpake of his departing, and 
leaving the world, he meant it barely of his 
bodily abſence ; and becauſe, from the 
time of his aſcenſion, he was to be pre- 
ſent, only in a ſpiritual and inviſible way, 
as a ſpirit, and together with the Holy 
Spirit, therefore he confidered his church 
from thenceforwards, as being pecu- 
barly under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghott ; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is un- 
der the ſpiritual guidance of all the three 
perſons, Hence it 1s, that ſuch ſpiritual 
guidance (which often goes under the 
name of grace, in the New Teſtament) 
is ſometimes aſcribed to the Father, 
ſometimes to the Son, and ſometimes to 
the Holy. Ghoſt, as it is the common 
work of all; and may be indifferently, 
and promiſcuouſly, attributed to any of 
them ſingly, or to all of them together, 
So we 04 mention made, more than 
once, of the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; and of the grace of God, mean» 
ing God the Father: and yet the Holy 
Ghoſt is empharically and eminently ſtyled 
the Spirit of Grace, as being, ſome way 
or other, more immediately concerned in 
the work of grace, and thereby unitin 
true believers both with the Father = 
the Son. 1 

Now, for the clearer conception of 
what grace means, in this emphatical 
ſenſe, and of what the Holy Spirit does 
in the work of grace, upon the minds of 
the faithful, we may diſtinctly conſider it 
under its ſeveral views, or diviſions. 

1. There is a kind of illuminating or 
enlightening grace given, as often as tlie 
Holy Spirit conveys and inſtils good 
thoughts, wholeſome counſels, or ſalu 
inſtructions; opening the underſtanding 
to receive and embrace them. To this 
head belongs what the Pſalmiſt ſays: 
Open thou mine eyes, that I may be behold 
avondrous things out of thy law. (Pſal. cxix, 
18.) And in the New Teſtament it is 
recorded, that the Lord opened the heart 
of Lydia, that ſhe attended unto the things 
awhich avere ſpoken of Paul. (Acts, xvi. 14.) 
It is the Spirit that gives us true light, 
and likewiſe gives it reception. 

2. There is alſo a kind of ſanctifying 
grace, when the Holy Spirit of God rec- 
tifies the heart, inclines the will, and me- 
liorates the affections; for, it is God that 
eworketh in us both to will and to do, of big 


good pleaſure; (Philipp. xi. 13.} as St, 
* 


Paul 
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Paul y=Rifies, This ſanctifying grace is 
commonly diſtinguiſhed into three parts 
or branches, called preventing, aſſiſting, 
N being conſidered, firit, as 
ying the early ſeeds of that ſpiritual 

life; next, as contributing to its growth 
and progreſs; and, laſtly, as adding the 
finiſhing hand to it. 
3 There is one peculiar work of the 
Spirit, which, though it may be reduced 
to one or other of the three heads of pre- 
venting, aſſiſting, or perfecting, grace 
(as before mentioned), may yet deſerve 
ſome ſpecial notice here; and that is, the 

race of true devotion, attended with 
Sep compunction of heart. St. Paul 
ſpeaks of it in the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
in theſe words: The Spirit alſo helpeth our 
infirmities; for. wwe know not what. wwe 
ſhould pray for as we ought but the Spi- 
it itfelf maketh interceſſion for us, with 
groanings which cannot be uttered, (Rom. 
viit. 26.) 'That is to ſay, the Holy Spirit 
of God, working within, ſometimes ſtrikes 
the mind of good men with ſuch ardency 
of deyotion, and ſuch vehèment com- 
punctions, that their hearts are too full 
to utter what they think; and ſo, for the 
preſent, they are not able to vent the pi- 
ous breathings of their ſouls in any other 
way, than that of ſighs and groans. The 
Holy Spirit 1s the impulſive cauſe of all 
ſuch religious ardors, ſuch ſtrong convul- 
ſions of godly remorſe, or godly affec- 
tion; it is the work of God upon the 
humble minds. | | 
Theſe few hints may ſuffice to give you 
fame general idea of the-work of grace, 
or of what the Holy Spirit does for the 
farthering the ſpiritual life here, in order 
to our ſalvation hereafter. _- 

Second. The next inquiry is, how, 
or in what manner, he may be conceived 
to operate, and to effectuate what he 
does? 


with all becoming modeſty and reverence; 
ſince we are not able perfectly to unfold 
the myſteripus workings of the tremen- 
dous Deity upon the ſpirit of man. But, 
one thing we are certain of, in the gene- 


ral, that whateyer is ordinarily done of 


this kind, is done in a gentle, moral, in- 
finuating way, and not by mechanical, 
irreſiſtible impulſes, ſuch as would take 


away human liberty, or reduce men to a 
ſort of intelligent clockwork, or reaſon- 


ing machines: for, upon that ſuppoſition, 


lIuctant perverſeneſs. 


grace, and the manner of the Spit 
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every good word, or thought, would be fo 


entirely God's, that no part of it would 


be ours; and fo all our virtue would he 
mere force upon us, and therefore ng 
virtue of ours at all; and there would 
be no room left for the numberleſ; ey. 
hortations to well-doing, which Scriptare 
ſo much abounds with, nor for any proper 
title to future rewards. It is manifeſ, 
therefore, that the operations of God's 
holy Spirit upon us, only prepare us fer 
godlineſs, or incite, us and enable yy 
thereto; the reſt muſt come from our. 
ſelves. Accordingly, Scripture always 
ſuppoſes, that, notwithſtanding any the 
ſtrongeit interpoſitions of grace, men are 
ſtill left capable of reſſing the Holy Spirit 
(Acts, vii. 51.), and grieving the Holy Si. 
rit (Epheſ. iv. 30.), and even quenching 
the Holy Spirit. For, the Holy Spiri 
moves and inclines only, and does not 
compel : he leads and conducts as many 
as will be led and conducted by him; but 
does not ſo forcibly attract them, as 1 
overrule all ſtubborn reſiſtance, or re. 
God has provided 
no remedy for malicious wickedneſs, and 
proud obſtinacy : but, in ſuch caſes, the 
Holy Spirit commonly retires and with. 
draws, leaving the incorrigible and incur. 
able to themſelves, and to their own cer. 
tain deſtruction. 

If we may preſume to be a little more 
particular upon ſo awful a ſubject, it 
ſeems that the holy Spirit of God works 
upon the minds of men by proper appl. 
cations to their reaſon and confcience, to 
their hopes and fears ; ſuggeſting to them 
what is right and good, and laying before 
them, in a ſtrong light, the happinel 
which they may attain to by obedience, 
and the miſery conſequent upon diſobe. Wn 
dience. And I may add, that one ver, 
conſiderable article of Divine wiſdom and 


. goodneſs lies in the providential ordering 
In this inquiry, we ought to proceed 


all human aftairs, in ſuch a manner, 2 
may molt fitly ſerve the purpoſes 
grace; not preſerving good men altoge. 
ther from temptations ; (for, how then 
ſhould they improve in virtue, without 
the exerciſe proper for it ?) but ſo reſtran 
ing, limiting, and governing, the tempt 
ations, that they ſhall not preſs harde!, 
or. eontinue longer, than may beſt anſwer 


the end and deſign of God's permitting 


them. Let this ſuffice, in the gener 
with reſpect to the ordinary methods a 


operating 


> iy 


N 


jn. It conſiſts partly, in the out- 
reg deelion of all ſublunary affairs, 
and partly in inward and gentle applica- 
tons to the minds of men, ſuited to the 
times, ſeaſons, and circumſtances before 
_ have been inſtances of other 
methods of grace, which may be called 
extraordinary; as was once ſeen in the 
miraculous converſion of 3000 perſons at 
once; and again more particularly, in 
te miraculous converſion of St. Paul. 
Of ſuch caſes it is obſervable, that, though 
the outward means were miraculous, and 
certainly effectual with all who were fitly 
Wiiſpoſed ; yet even there, the inward 
Wo race was not abſolutely irreſiſtible. Paul 
was a religious well-diſpoſed man before 
bis miraculous converſion, and only want- 
ed new light and a better direction. The 
atward call, in that caſe, was miracu- 
oas: but the inward grace which went 
Nich it, was no other than what might 
Wave been reſiſted, and would have been 
Wreſiſted, had it fallen upon a perverſe 


ing Agrippa, I was not diſobedient unto 
„ ˙lbeavendy vifion, (Acts, xxvi. 19.) He 
night have been diſobedient; but he 
choſe to obey, being, in the main, a per- 
on of good natural probity, and not un- 
er the dominion of any malicious wick- 
edneſs, or ſtubborn paſſions. We do not 
ad that any miracles could convert the 
hardened Phariſees, or Sadducees, or 
imon Magus: and though Elymas the 
orcerer was miraculouſly ſtruck -blind, 
et it had no ſaving effect upon his heart. 
here is a certain degree of obſtinacy, 
hich the grace of God extends not to, 
r attempts not to conquer. My Spirit 
rst always firive with man, ſaid 
cod, with reſpect to the old world. (Gen. 
1. 3.) They were gone too far, to be 
arable by the ordinary methods of 
ace: and an all-wiſe God would not 
ed them an irreſiſtible grace (which had 
een improper) to convert them; but he 
rr : ood to deftroy them: ſo in the 
ie of Sodom and "Gomorrah, he at- 
"td not, by any ordinary or extra- 
erdinary grace, to reclaim them; but 
ned down fire and brimftone from hea- 

fen, to conſume them. The reaſon of 
it 'which is, that men, conſidered as 
-e-agents, mult be reformed by the 


4 . temper, and a ſtubborn heart. St. Paul 

nd 5 himſelf intimates as much, where, ſpeak- 

he 4 ing of himſelf, he ſays: ¶ hereupon, O 
1 
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gentler meaſures, or none ; if they will 
ndt be led by the Holy Spirit of God, 
they ſhall not be driven; becauſe then 
their virtue wapld have nothing of choice 
in it, and conſequently would be no vir- 
tue at all, in any proper ſenſe of the 
word, nor meet for a reward, - So much 
for my ſecond general head. I proceed 
now, 

Thirdly, To inquire, by what marks 
or tokens we may diſcern when the Holy 
Spirit operates upon us, and when we 
are led or conducted by him. 

'Fhe marks or tokens of «he Spirit's 
operating appear chiefly, either in checks 
of conſcience diſſuading as from evil, or 
in godly motions inciting us to what is 
right and good. For, though what paſſes 
within us of that kind is not diſtinguiſh- 
able by the manner of it, -from the na- 
tural workings of our own minds; yet 
revelation, in conjunction with our en- 
lightened reaſon, does abundantly aſſure 
us, that every good thought, counſel, 
and deſire cometh from above, and is the 
work of ſupernatural grace upon the 

heart. *. FA 

But before we draw ſuch concluſion, 
with reſpect to any particular thought 
which paſſes within, ſpecial care ſhould 
be taken, that we proceed upon ſure 
grounds in the forming our judgment of 
it: otherwiſe, we may be apt to aſcribe 
the rovings of fancy, or mere dreams of 
our own, to the Holy Spirit of God. | 

Some very good men, but of a me- 
lancholy caſt, have been obſerved to make 
it a rule to themſelves, in caſes of per- 
plexity, to lean to that fide wherein they 
' find moſt eaſe to their own minds; con- 
cluding, that the peace which they ex- 
perience, is itſelf a ſymptom of Divine 
direction. The rule is a good general 
rule; becauſe, in moſt caſes, a man's 
own mind is his beſt caſuiſt, in judgin 
of right and wrong, of good and 9 
But yet ſometimes it happens, that a per- 
ſon may be under the influence of unper- 
ceived prejudices, or paſſions, which 
warp him to a ſide, and lay a bias upon 
him: and therefore there is no ſafe and 
certain rule to go by, in ſuch cafes, bur 
a ſtrict examination into the nature and 
quality of the action: and if, upon cool 
reflection, we find that what we are in 

wardly diſſuaded from, is really evil, or 
what we are inwardly prompted to is re- 
ally good, then may we ſafely and juſtly” 
; 3D4 __ aſcribe 
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aſcribe fuch motions to the Holy Spirit of him? Beſides, true eſſential majeſty can 
God. | ' ſuffer no detriment, can never be im. 
As to our judging of our whole con- Po by any gracious condeſcenſions 
duct, and whether, or how far, we are but the greater the divine condeſcenſion 
+ therein moved or conducted by the Holy is, the brighter is the glory: therefore 
Spirit, we have a ſafe rule to go by; all the three perſons of the eternal God. 
namely, the rule of God's command- head have condeſcended to dwell, in god. 
ments. Whofoever is born of God doth not like manner, even with mortal may, 
commit fin (1 John, iii. 9.) ; that is, doth Should not this conſideration move us to 
not allow himſelf in any known ſinful ha- ſet the leſs value upon things below, and 
bit or practice. He that keepeth God's to elevate our affections to things above! 
commandments (as St. John obſerves) 2. Another uſe to be made of the pte. 
dauelleth in God, and God, in bim. (1 John, ſent meditation is, to be ever mindful of 
iti. 24.) St. Paul alſo to the ſame pur- putting up our devout prayers to the 
poſe ſays, that, F we live in the Spirit, throne of grace, that the Spirit of God 
ewe ſhall walk in the Spirit (Gal. v. may always dwell with us, and never de. 
25.) ; and becauſe ſuch walking is beſt part from us: but then, to make our 
ſeen by the fruits, he enumerates the prayers the more effectual, we ſhould take 
fruits of the Spirit, in the ſame place: care to avoid all ſuch evil practices a; 
The fruit of the Spirit (ſays he) is loue, may offend, or grieve, the Holy Spirit of 
Joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, good- God, and move him to deſert us, or tg 

eſs, faith, meekneſs, temperance. (Gal. grow eſtranged from us. 

v. 22, 23.) In ſhort, the only ſure marks 3. Thirdly, and laſtly, fince the bene. 
and tokens of our being conducted by the = fit of all depends, at length, upon our own 
Spirit of God, are a — and ſtedfaſt willing compliance, and hearty endea. 
belief of what the ſame Spirit hath taught vours, let us make it our conſtant reſolu- 
us, and a conſcientious obedience to all tion to attend the motions, and to obey 
the laws of the goſpel. the ſuggeſtions, of God"s Holy Spirit; and þ 
Fourthly, I paſs on to the fourth and 70 avork out our own ſalvation with fear 
laſt particular, namely, the uſe and im- and trembling. (Philipp. xi. 12.) While 
provement to be made of the whole. God works in us, and for us, we muſt 
1. One great uſe is, to be ever mind- alſo work for ourſelves, or elſe his grace is 
ful of the world of ſpirits whereunta we {ent in vain, Therefore, though the 
belong; and particularly of that Bleſſed Pſalmiſt prays to God, to create in him a 
Spirit, who preſides over us, and whoſe clean heart, and a new ſpirit (Pſal. li. 10,); 
temple we are, while we behave as be- yet elſewhere God himſelf, ſpeaking 
comes us, We are uſed to look upon to his people, ſays, Caſt away from you 
ourſelves as the very loweſt order of in- all your tranſgreſſions, make you a new 
_ telligent heings, and perhaps very.juſtly: heart and a new ſpirit, (Ezek. xvin. zo, 
but yet I know not what other order of 31.) So then, a good heart and a good 
creatures there is which can boaſt of life are God's works, and they are our 
higher privileges than we; while God the work alſo: they are a mixture or com- 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, vouchſafe pound of both. God will never ful 
to make their abode with us, and ta ac- to perform his part, provided only that 
| cept even of our earthly bodies (while we are not wanting in ours. Uſe we 
clean and undefiled) as their common therefore firſt, the appointed means of 
temple to dwell in. | grace, (appointed by God,) ſuch as hear- 
This conſideration, by the way, may ing, reading, praying, and receiving 
ſerve to ſhew us the folly of all thoſe, the Holy r for theſe are 
who have thought it below the Divine the ordinary ipſtruments of grace, the 
Majeſty to take upon him fleſh and blood, conduits, or channels, in and by which 
and have made that their pretext for diſ- God conveys it. Take we care to com. 
puting the divinity of our bleſſed Savi- ply with and obey the grace of Gol 
our. For, if it 1s not below the majeſty ance received, and to bring forth the 
even of God the Father, to abide, in fruits of it in our lives and conyerlz: 

ſome ſenſe, with fleſh and blaod; how tians, „% „ 

can it be thought beneath the dignity of 5 
(god the Son, to take our nature upon 
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The. Springs and Motives of falſe 
Pretences to the Holy Spirit; 


with the Rules and 
trying and detecting them, 


1 JOHN, iv. 1. 


Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the 
ſpirits whether they are of God. 


vx preſent feſtival (Whitſunday) is 
0 the memorial of the awful coming of 
God's Holy Spirit upon the Apoſtles, 
purſuant to our Lord's promiſe ; and is 
particularly dedicated to the honour of 
that divine perſon, the third perſon of 
the adorable Godhead. Him we ought 
to honour in every way that either ſa- 
cred writ, or our own enlightened reaſon, 
hath pointed out to us: more particular- 
ly, in guarding with utmoſt care, againit 
all abuſes of that high name; againſt im- 
puting any fond fancies, or follies, or 
frenzies, to the bleſſed Spirit of God, 
Simon Magus, : diſturbed in head and 
corrupt in — was ambitious of the 
=o. for the ſake chiefly of the name; 
affecting to give it out, that himſelf was 
ſome great one (Acts, viii. 9.) ; or ſome 
great power of God, (Acts, viii. 10. 18, 
19.) And when he could not obtain it, 
being altogether unworthy of it, he en- 
deavoured (as we learn from Church- 
hiſtory) to make up with fiction and oſten- 
tation, what was wanting in fact; pre- 
tending, that at ſome times he had been 
the Freut oracle or repreſentative of God 
the Father to the Samaritans; and at other 
times of the Son to the Jews; and again 
of the Holy Ghoſt to the Gentiles. So 
induſtrious was he to magnify himſelf 
under fair pretences, thereby hoping to 
draw the world after him; as he did ſome 
part of it, gaining proſelytes among the 
12 credulous, and undiſcerning. 

his kind of traffic for fame was con- 
ſtantly carried on by ſome or other, under 
ſome ſhape op other, during the firſt ages 
of the church; and it has been continued 
in various ways and in different forms, 
through all ſucceeding ages, down to this 
ay. It is one of the moſt refined arti- 
fices of Satan's policy: and God has 
ng it. for the trial of his faithful 


sryägts; that they may be proved god 
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exerciſed every way, and may learn to be 
as much upon their guard —— any 
ſurprize of their underſtandings, as 


againſt any ſeduction of their wills. It 


is ſufficient, that both the New Teſta- 
ment and Old have given ſtrong repeat- 
ed warnings againſt every temptation of 
that kind; and have not only commanded 
us to ſtand upon our guard, in ſuch cafes, 
but have alſo laid down marks and 
rules, whereby to diſcover, and where- 
by to. repel, every wile of Satan, and 
every the ſubtileſt engine amongſt all his 
devices. | ep 
As to this particular, there are many 
cautions againſt it inſerted up and down 
in the ſacred writings: and I have here 
made choice of one which appears to be 
as expreſſive and affedting as any, de- 
livered by St. John, the lateſt Apoſtle ; 
Belowed, believe not every ſpirit, but t 
the ſpirits whether they are of God, and 10 
on: which words very plainly pointed 


at the falſe pretenders to the Spirit 


appearing in thoſe early days: men 
that vainly boaſted of their being 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt, inſtructed ex- 
traordinarily from above, illuminated 
from on high, and commiſſioned to teach 
and gather converts, in oppoſition to the 
truly authorized and regular miniſters, 
The Apoſtle does not exhort us altogether 
to neglect or paſs by every vain pretend, 
er; (for then how ſhall we know whether 
they are vain or not?) but he bids us 
ſuſpend our faith, and withhold our aſſent 
from them; and, in the mean while, to 
try and examine what their boaſted pre- 
tences amount to. In diſcourſing further, 
my deſign is, | 925 

I. To inquire ſomewhat particularly,” 
into the ſprings or motives from which 
thoſe falſe pretences to the Spirit gene- 
rally proceed. * 

II. To conſider by what rules or 
marks any pretences of that kind may 
be tried, and diſcovered to be falſe and 
vain. Fa 

III. To obſerve, how much it con- 
cerns every pious and conſiderate Chxiſ- 
tian to make the trial, and to be upon hig 
guard in ſuch caſes. | np 

I. I am firſt to inquire, from what 
ſprings or motives the falſe pretences tq 
the Spirit generally proceed. ' I have 


before hinted, that vain: glory, or a thirſt 

after fame, is often the moving ſpring, 

Put to go. | 
e lite 


the moſt preyailing motive, 


78 
or other, is the general foundation, the 
root of all. Many and various are the 
Muſions of ſelf. love; and they often pre- 
vail, not only with -hypocrites, and men 
of double hearts, but, even with well- 
meaning perſons of honeſt minds, but of 
weak or diſtempered heads. Were none 
but il-deſigning men to make falſe pre- 
tences to the Spirit, the temptation would 


be but coarſely laid, and would be leſs apt 
to deceive. The fineneſs of Satan's po- 


Bey chiefly lies, in making uſe even of pi- 


* 


| ous, honeſt, well-meaning, but unwary, 


perſons to work with, God may pity 


and pardon the men ſo made uſe of for 
the trial of others, if their ignorance was 
unconquerable, or their infirmities un- 


avoidable : if they were naturally half- 
witted, or half-diſtrafted, God may make 


them merciful allowances ; but he will 


make no allowances for perſons of better 
ſenſe, or ſtronger faculties, if they ſuffer 
themſelves to be miſled by ſuch infatuated 
inſtruments;  ' A warm zeal for religion 


may often go along with want of know- 


ledge, or ſound diſcretion: and nothing 
is more common, than for unthiaking 


men to miſreckon their own talents, and 


to take falſe meaſures very ignorantly of 
themſelves. Self-love is natural to all 
men, and is the abiding pulſe of every 


one's heart; which, if it be not carefully 


watched and guarded, will ſometimes 
ievouſly impoſe even upon wiſe and 
rewd men; but much more upon the 
careleſs and undiſcerning. Who does 
not wiſh to be one of the favourites of 


Heaven, and to be extraordinarily illumi- 


minated; or conducted by. God's holy 
Spirit? Let but a fond ſelf-lover dwell 
often and long upon this deluding 
thought, and he will be apt by degrees, 
eſpecially if otherwiſe full of conceit, to 
fancy himlelf ſo illuminated, and fo con- 
dufted, as he defires to be; and then 
every warm ſally of imagination, or every 


-unuſual'emotion in his breaſt (coming 


perhaps from the tempter, or from his 
own fond dreams), will immediately be 
eonſtrued as a godly feeling, and an in- 
fallible mark of ſome divine impulſe, 
ſome ſecret. contact of God's holy 
Spirit. When the pleaſing deluſion is 


once indulged thus far, the man begins 


preſently io fancy himſelf a kind of faint 


upon earth, or perhaps an apoſtle: or, 


it the diſtemper runs higher (as we have 


A little deeper; ſelf. love, of: ſome kind 


X | 


known ſeveral inſtances) he ma ; 

himſelf greater than 4 A hay x wh 
Old Teſtament, or apoſtle of the Nen. 
all ſelf-illuſion, and little ſhort of. donn. 
right frenzy! EAT 
It is not to be doubted, but that 

of this unhappy complexion mult. 
ſome colours, ſome appearances, wherch 
to deceive their own hearts. The lee 
commonly are ſome great corporal mort. 
fications and auſterities, long watching; 
long faſtwgs, and perhaps immenſe pain 
taken in uncommanded ſervices, ſuch 1; 
God has not required at their hands 
Their ſubmitting to ſuch painful ſervice; 
they look upon as infallible proofs of their 
own ſincerity, and of ſome marvelloy; 
grace of God : wherein, again, they 
often deceive their own hearts, and are 
not aware of the ſecret workings ard 
fond deluſions of their own ſelf-love: 
for, after all, there is not half ſo much 
ſelf-denial ſhewn in thoſe voluntary auſte- 
rities, accompanied with pride and often. 
tation, as there is in a leſs pretending 
conduct, ſquared by the rule of God'; 
commandments. 

If perſons, ſuppoſe, in a green age, 
by the practice of thoſe auſterities, can 
once come to think themſelves wiſer, and 
greater, and every way more confider- 
able as teachers, than the oldeſt, and 
wiſeſt, and beſt ſtudied, divines ; what a 


compendious method is thereby laid of 


arriving ſuddenly to deep learning with: 
out ſtudy, and to profound wiſdom with- 
out the pain of thought ! And who would 
not wiſh, at ſo cheap and eaſy a rate, and 
in ſo ſhort a time, to come at the top of 
of their profeſſion ! eſpecially if neither 
their natural talents, nor acquired furni- 
ture, could afford them any reaſonable 
proſpect of ever becoming conſiderable 
at all in the common and ordinary 
methods, A forward ambition, joinel 
with as much ſloth, and impatience, may 
eaſily prompt a man to flatter himſelf n 
ſuch a way: and certainly the ſelf-denil 
which he exerciſes in. ſome religious a. 
ſterities, is not worth the mentioning, u 
compariſon to the prodigious ſelf-indul- 

ence which, upon the whole, is mail 

ſtly ſeen in it. It is compounding {i 
fame, reputation, and authority, by # 
few ſhort voluntary penances, and if 
making very familiar with the holy Spit 
of God; at the ſame time ſaving all 6 
wearineſs of the fleſh felt in hard * 


* 


o 


alt the irkſome labour of languages, 
hiſtory, and critical inquiries, which are 
ordinarily requiſite to form a judicious 
interpreter of God's word, and a faithful 
guide of ſouls- While others are con- 
tent to wait for wiſdom until an ad- 
ranced age, and to go on, the mean 
while, in the low methods of labour and 
induſtry which God has appointed; theſe 
pretenders to the Spirit affect to be wiſe 
at once, and wiſe in a moſt eminent de- 
gree, wiſe by inſpiration. Who ſees not 
that lazineſs, and love of eaſe, and ſelf- 
fattery, and eagerneſs for an early pre- 
eminence, may naturally tempt weak 
men to ſuch ſelf-delufions ? I do not ſay 
that they themſelves are commonly aware 
of the ſecret ſprings by which they are 
ſo moved, not being uſed to ccol re- 
fe&ion, or ſober thought. 
no charms more deluſive than the charms 
of ſelf-love ; and the ſimpler men are, 
the leſs do they perceive them, and the 
more liable are they to be miſled by 
them, Even children often diſcover a 
great deal of — which their ſelf- 
love teaches them, and which they never 
reflect upon; neither do they ſo much as 
perceive by what ſprings they are actu- 
ated; though a judicious ſtander-by will 
eaſily look through it, and as eaſily 
account for it : ſuch may be, ſuch pony 
15 the caſe with every well-meaning falſe 
pretender to the Spirit. As to ſubtile 
and deſigning hypocrites, I meddle not 
with their caſe: the fineſt hypoeriſ 
may ſoon be diſcovered, and ſo is the leſs 
apt to deceive much, or long : but the 
well-meaning pretenders to the Spirit, 
ho, through a ſecret ſelf-flattery, and a 
Wcait of „ firſt deceive them- 
elves, are, of all men, the beſt fitted 
Wo deceive other perſons. Their artleſs 
implicity, together with their hearty and 
fectionate 


oed Chriſtians, which the tempter 
os full well; and he never exerciſes 
deeper policy, or gains a greater 
—_'umph, than when he can thus decoy 
mc of the moſt religious of God's ſer- 
ats, deluding them in a pious way, and, 
it were, foiling them with their own 
we <epons. But let every conſiderate 
hriſtian, in ſach caſes, call to mind the 
ood advice of the text; firſt, to try and 
Kamine the ſpirits pretended, whether 
ey are of God. We are not command- 
N to examine, whether the pretenders 
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There are 


; rofeſſions, are very apt to 
in upon the beſt-natured and beſt-diſ- 
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are ſincere men, or hypocrites : that may 
often be doubtful, and it may be hard to 
pas any certain judgment upon the caſe; 
eſides, that it does not ſo much concern 
us. For, our fault will not be the leſs, 
whether we are miſled by a deſigning 
hypocrite, or a blind zealot, or a raving 
enthuſiaſt, Care muſt be taken, not to 
be miſled by any ; neither by the cunning 
craftineſs ofone, nor by the ſimpleneſs of 
another, nor by the madneſs of a third. 
But we muſt try and examine the pre- 
tences of each, and guard equally againſt 
all. I proceed therefore to my —— 
head of diſcoprſe, namely, | 

II. To conſider by what rules or marks 
any pretences of that kind may be tried 
and detected to be falſe and vain: 

1. Boaſting and oftentation are a flat 
contradiction to the very ſuppoſal of the 
ordinary graces boaſted of; becauſe hu- 
mility and modeſty are the very chief 
graces, upon which all the reſt hang. 
If a man thinks himſelf endowed with 
the graces of the Spirit, let him ſhew it 
in his meek deportment, and by his good 
works: but let him not trumpet the fame 
of it through the world, leſt his very 
doing it ſhould be taken for a demonſtra- 
tion that he has not the Spirit of God; 
but that ſome ſpirit of deluſion has crept 
in, in his ſtead. For, as a man, by boaſt- 


ing of his good breeding, does in that 


very act, or inſtance, prove himſelf ill- 
bred; and in boaſting of his wiſdom, 
ſhews his want of it ; 65 a man, who pre- 

ſumes to boaſt of the grace of the Spirit, 
betrays his want of grace in that very 
inſtance. Our bleſſed Lord rebuked the 
Phariſees for ſounding a trumpet before 
them in the ſynagogues, and in the 
ſtreets, that they might have glory of 
men, When they did their a/ms (Matt. vi. 
2.) : but what would he have ſaid to 
men, who ſhould be noiſing it abroad, 
how full they are, not of one virtue 
only, but of all virtues, and of all graces ? 
for that muſt be meant by being full of - 
the Spirit, if it means any thing. This 
way of ſounding the trumpet before 
them, to draw the eyes and attention of 
the world after them (without miracles to 
prove their miſſion), is much more inde- 
cent, and immodeſt, than what the Pha- 
riſees did; beſides the additional profane- 
neſs of making a very irreverent uſe of 
the tremendous name of God's holy 
Spirit. To be ſhort, you may depend 


upon it, that a religion ſo noiſy, ſo pomp- 


ons, 
* 
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ous, ſo theatrical, as what T have men- 
| tioned, is very little a-kin to the humble, 
and modeſt, and unpretending religion 
\ _ of Chriſt. | | 
2. Another ſure mark of a falſe ſpi- 
rit, is diſobedience to rule and order, 
contempt of lawful authority, and eſpe- 
cially_ any intruding into what does not 
belong to them, or the attempting to 
draw off the people of God from that 
regular and ſtanding miniſtry which God 
has ordained, to follow teachers ſet up 
by their own authority, that is, by no au- 
thority at all. Such irregular practices 
come not of the Holy Spirit. Gad is not 
the author of confuſion, but of peace; as 
in all churches of the ſaints. . (1 Cor. xiv. 
33.) St. Peter's rule is: Submit your- 
felves to every ordinance of man (that is, 
{awful ordinance), for the Lord's fake. 
- (1 Peter, ii. 13.) Indeed, the Apoſtles 
had ſpecial commiſſion from God to 
oppoſe human ordinances, and to diſturb 
the religions then prevailing, which were 
. falſe religions: but they had the power 
of working miracles, which were their 
credentials to authorize them in it, and 
their heavenly warrants for what they 
did : otherwiſe, their methods of pro- 
ceeding would have been' both unwar- 
ranted and vain. 

When our pious Reformers, about two 
hundred years ago, went about the re- 
ſtoring religion to its ancient purity, 
they did it in a regular and orderly way, 
under the direction and countenance of 
the ruling powers, and with a due regard 
to ſuch a regular miniſtry as Chriſt had 

appointed in his church. Thoſe excel- 
lent men were indeed full of the Spirit, 
which appeared in their wife counſels and 
exemplary conduct, and was viſible, in a 
manner, to all good men; unleſs we 
may except themſelves, whoſe great hu- 
mility and modeſty would ſcarce permit 
them to ſee thoſe ſhining graces of their 
own, which could not 4 hid from the 
obſerving world. Under ſuch a regular 
and authorized miniſtry, ſo juſtly ſettled, 
our church (God be thanked) has ſubſiſt- 
ed and flouriſhed, and does to this day : 
and they who any way preſume ta diſturb 
that comely order, or to throw any con- 
tempt upon it, only to draw diſciples to 
_ themſelves, cannot be led by the Spirit 
in ſuch attempts; except it be a ſpirit of 
deluſion, altogether oppoſite to the holy 
Spirit of God. Ws. | 
What, though they pretend to be 
; -: -ruGY 
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and done alſo in a more regular, and 


is the laying down deceitful rules or to- 
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miniſters of righteouſneſs, and affed 
outvie others in ſome ſtrictneſſes of their 
own, (looſe all the while in the mein 
things, which are of the laſt im 

to peace, order, and unity,) is there any 
thing ſtrange in ſuch conduct? There 
were Chriſtian teachers in the firſt age 
who vied even with St. Paul, and affected 
to ſet up a ſtrifter and purer religion thay 
he could pretend to, in order to bring hin 
under contempt. But what ſaid he gf 
them, writing by the Spirit of God! 
He ſaid thus: Such are falſe apoſtles, . 
ceitful workers, transforming themſelwes ini 
the apoſtles of Chriſt ; and no marvel; fy 
Satan himſelf is (ſometimes) transform 
into an angel of light. Therefore it is » 
great thing if his (Satan's) miniſters alſo be 
ty ansformed as the miniſters of righteouju; ; 
whoſe end ſpall be according to their wurk, 
(2 Cor. xi. 13, 14, 15.) What avail 
2 words, and ſmooth ſpeeches} 
Perhaps ſome falſe pretenders may labour 
earneſſly to convert men from gluttony 
and drunkenneſs, from curſing and ſear. 
mg, from fornication and adultery, or the 
like. Well; what is there of this kind, 
which is not done by the regular miniſtry, 


much more edifying way ? Bur if, while 
ſuch pretenders endeavour to draw men 
off from ſome vices, they lead them into 
others as bad, or worſe; namely, into 
faction and ſchiſm, into ſidings and par- 
ties, into a contempt of rule, order, and 
authority, and into a ſeceſſion from their 
proper paſtors, their much more knowing 
and more faithful guides (beſides turning 
the minds of the people off unto fables 
and reveries, inſtead of wholeſome truths, 
and encouraging them in the wantonnels 
of itching ears); I ſay, if ſuch pretend- 
ers behave in this way, it will be mani- 
feſt to all men who have their ſenſes ex- 
erciſed, that they have not the Spirit of 
God to direct them in what they do. 

3. Another ſure mark of a falſe ſpirit, 


kens whereby to judge, whether, or when, 


a man has the Spirit of God. There have 


been many, both in former and later 
times, who have laid great ſtreſs upon | 
know not what ſenſible emotions, or 
violent impulſes, coming upon them att 
times, which they boldly and raſhly im- 
pute to the Holy Spirit ; preſuming allo 
ta date their converſion or new birth (as 


they call it) from ſuch fanciful impreſſions. 


There is not one ſyllable in ſacred writ ta 
| Counts 


\ 


ountenance the notion of ſuch impulſes: 
it is all mere fiction, invention, preſump- 
tion, and exceeding dangerous in its iſſue 
or tendency. For, by that blind rule, a 
man may very eaſily miſtake the ſuggeſ- 
tions of Satan, for divine impulſes: there- 
fore, if they do indeed feel any emotions 
extraordinary, the firſt and moſt import- 
ant inquiry is, whether thoſe emotions are 
not really Satan's illuſions, rather than di- 
vine impreſſions; or, whether they are 
not rather marks of poſſeſſion, than of in- 
ſpiration? Conkdence is no argument in 
a dark affair: but it is in the grand de- 
ceiver's artifice to hoodwink forward men 


d ina blind preſumption, and to blow them 
9 up into an aſſurance beyond their evi- 
! dence. | 


There is but one certain rule whereby 
to know when we are led by the Spirit; 
and that is, the rule of God's command- 
ments. When we ſo think, and ſo do, 
as the Spirit of God has directed in God's 


y poly word, then, and then only, are we 
. ſure that we are led by the Spirit, or born 
e ff the Spirit. St. John has ſaid all in a 


ery few words: ¶ baſoe wer is born of God 


7 oth not commit fix (1 John, iii. 9. v. 18.); 
id hat is, doth not allow himſelf in any 


nown ſinful practices. There is the 
ark, and the only true mark, of regene- 
ation, and of the ſpiritual life. Let every 
an examine himſelf by this rule; and 


r. hen they can, upon ſure grounds, ſpeak 
nd peace to their own conſciences, then let 
Ar hem attribute the glory of it to God's 


doly Spirit, for that is right; but let them 
ot blaze it out to the world, however 
ertain they are of it; for that will be 
king honour of men, and. endeavour- 
hg to ſhare with the Holy Spirit in that 


0 lory which belongs to him only: and it 
i. il be forfeiting the favour of that very 
7 pit whereof they ſo proudly boaſt. 
0 


| he Spirit has not given us leave to boaſt 
f his favours for our own glory or fame; 
uch leſs to do it for the ſake of pre- 
minence, or to make others look leſs in 
ompariſon. Such affectation of pre- 
munence cometh not from above, but 1s 
lad token, yea, and a fatal ſymptom, 
fan earthly and a ſenſual ſpirit. 

| am aware, that the falſe pretenders 
d the Spirit have often laid hold on that 
xt of St. John, warping it unnaturally, 
as to draw it to favour their own fond 


(as lufions. They firſt take for granted, 
7 lat they are born of God (which is their. 
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fond preſumption), and then'they conclude 
that they are without fin, This is vilely 
perverting and abuſing the text: for they 
ought firſt to know, that their ways are 
right, and then to draw their concluſion ; 
and not vainly to preſume firſt that they 
have the Spirit, and then from thence to 
conclude that their ways are right. But 
ſuch has often been the ſelf-deluſive me- 
thod of vain pretenders : and they have 
ſometimes carried it ſo far as to argue, 
that ſince they are ſaints, and born of 
God (that is, in their on fond imagina- 
tion), they cannot be guilty of fin ; but 
let them do what they pleaſe, the Spirit is 
to warrant and ſanctify all; for God ſees 
no ſin in his ſaints. This is turning the 
tables much in the ſame way as the Ro- 
maniſts have often done with reſpect to 
their pretended infallibility. Give them 
a thouſand plain proofs that they have er- 
red, and do err; and they will anſwer all 
by telling you, that they cannot err. In 
like manner, tell ſome falſe pretenders to 
the Spirit, that they are guilty of ſuch and 
ſuch manifeſt iniquities, and prove it upon 
them by plain evidence of fact, they will 
perſiſt in it that they cannot fin; becauſe 
(which 1s their vanity) they are, in their 
own conceit, born of God, and led by the 
Spirit. How dangerous a principle this 
is, how productive of all ungodlineſs, and 
of the moſt ſhocking impieties, was too 
ſadly ſeen in the laſt century; and ſtands 
upon record in the hiſtories of thoſe diſ- 
tracted times. But enough hath been ſaid 
of the rules or marks whereby to try and 
detect every falſe pretender to the Jpirit⸗ | 

III. And now, for an application of 
the whole, give me leave briefly to ſug- 
geſt, how much it concerns us to be upon 
our guard in ſuch caſes. 

Religion, like all other weighty con- 
cernments, is beſt carried on in the calm, 
regular, and ſedate way; and therefore 
great care ſhould be taken, to keep up 
the old and well- tried methods, rather than 
to change them for new devices, which 
will never anſwer. Tf ſinners will not liſ- 
ten to the Spirit of God ſpeaking by the 
Scriptures, and by a . ang miniſtry, 
they will not liſten to the ſame Spirit ſup- 
— (but vainly ſuppoſed) to ſpeak in 
the undigeſted, incoherent, 8 
eſfuſions of raw teachers, It is eaſy fof 
warm zealots of diſtempered minds to 
throw reflections upon the wiſer and more 
conſiderate guides, who come not up to 

eir 
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their degree of unnaturul heat and fer- 


ment: but a ſmall knowledge of man- 


kind will ſuffice to ſhew,. that they who 
will not be converted by the Tool, calm, 
rational methods, will never be wrought 

_ . upon, as to any good and laſting effect, 
by eagerneſs and paſſion. If ſinners, 
. wedded to their darling vices, will not be 
regularly reaſoned into a change of life, 
we muſt not become as mad in one way 
as they are in another, in hopes to re- 
cover them to their ſenſes : for that, in- 
ſtead of reclaiming, would but harden 
them ſo much the more. 'The world, in- 
deed, generally, is bad enough, always 
was, and always will be; but ſtill we muſt 
not take upon us to uſe any affected and 
unjuſtifiable methods in order to mend 
it; which, in reality, would not mend it, 
but make it worſe. We muſt bring men 
to God, in God's own way, if we hope to 
compaſs it at all, The making uſe of 
wrong means for the ſake of a good end, 
is nothing elſe but doing evil, that good 
may come, which is a dangerous and de- 
teſtable practice (Rom. iii. 8.). I ſay, 
then, that, when the miniſters of Chriſt 
have done all that is prudent and proper, 
and the effe& does not anſwer, they muſt 
not run wild lengths, in order to gain 
their point: for, God will ſay to ſuch 
perſons, if you could not prevail by me- 
thods of my appointment, how could you 
hope to do it- by weak devices of your 
own ? You have run wide, and far, to 
make proſelytes; but who ſent you? or 


who required it at your hands? There is 


as much miſchief in over- doing, as in un- 
der-doing; both are equally tranſgreſ- 
ſions of the divine laws, and deviations 
from the rule of right. Are they eager and 
impatient to bring ſinners to a ſober life? 
It is well they are, and we commend them 
for it: but there is one thin 
greater importance to them, which ought 
to be attended to in the firſt place; which 
1s, to reſt content with God's appointed 
methods of reforming the world, and to 
proceed no farther than he has given leave; 
to make uſe of ſound wh, T0 and diſ- 
cretion in an affair of that high concern- 
ment; and to ſubmit to ſtop where God 
requires it, as well as to run on where he 
has ſent; otherwiſe, religion will not be 
promoted, but greatly obſtructed and ex- 
poſed; and the world will not be made 
wiſer or better, but ten gmes wilder than 


— 


of ſtill. 


— 


DIVINITY, C Sed. J. 


Theſe things 1 kavs here lai befon 
you in as plain words, in as 
light, as 7 could. * Entf 

May that Divine Spirit, whereof I har 
been ſpeaking, dwell richly in us, in y 
wiſdom, and in all virtues and graces 
— in ſoundneſs of mind, and 

umility of heart, and in purity of life any 
manners, Such are the fruits, ſuch th, 
marks of the Spirit's preſence with u 
and of his love towards us; which, thy 
we may ever more plentifully enjoy, hen 
and hereafter, God of his mercy grant, 
through our Lord and Saviour [c{y 
Chriſt, Amen. 


SERMON X. 


The preciſe Nature of the Blaſpheny 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 


MATT. xii. 31, 32. 


Wherefore I ſay unto, all manner of fin an 
blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven unto men : but the 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be 

| forgiven unto men. And whoever ſpeaketh a 
word againſt the Son of Man, it ſhall be forgiven 

him: but whoſoever ſpeaketh againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, it ſhall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come. 


Tun words will lead me to treat of 

the blaſphemy againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt; a matter which has been much 
talked of, and not always rightly under. 
ſtood ; for which reaſon, I the rather 
chooſe to diſcourſe upon it. 

It will be convenient, in the firſt place, 
to obſerve how, and upon what occaſior, 
the words of the text were brought in. 
We have an account in this chapter, of 
our Lord's healing a blind and dumb man 
who had been poſſeſſed by a devil. The 
Scribes and Phariſees who came from 
Jeruſalem, and obſerved what was done, 
very maliciouſly attributed that great mr 
race, which our Lord had wrought by 
the Spirit of God, to the aſſiſtance of the 
Devil. This fellow, ſaid they (ſpeaking 
in contempt of him) - doth not caſt ol 
devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of tit 
devils. (Matt. xii; 24.) Our bleſſed Lord 
well knowing the ſpite and venom of thut 
execrable calumny, takes them up round- 
ly for it; firſt confuting their cavils, aud 
next, rebuking their inſolence, in ver 
plain and ſtrong terms. He put them 1 
mind how abſurd and mee 1 

comme 
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mM. A. 
ſenſe it muſt be, to imagine that 
he dee ſhould be no wiſer than to dif- 
for 2nd diſagree among chemſelves, in a 
matter relatihg to their common intereſt, 
hich would be deſtroying their own 
kingdom. / Satan 'caft out Satan, how 
; 7 then his kingdom ftand ? (Matt. xu. 
26.) After this, he retorts their own 
calumny upon them, in order to manifeſt 
their grievous partiality and ſelf- con- 
demnation : JI Beelxebub caft out devils, 
by whom do your thildren (your own friends 
the exorciſts) ca them out ? (ver. 27.) If 
they caſt out devils by the help of God, 
calling on the God of Abraham, why am 
I, who do the ſame things, and greater, 
in the name of the ſame God, charged 
with doing. them by the help of the 
devil? He goes on to a third conſidera- 
tion, drawn from the nature of his doc- 


and conduct, as being directly oppoſite 
to the Devil's intereſt, and plainly ſhew- 
ing, that he was fo far from being a con- 
federate with Beelzebub, that he was his 
moſt avowed and formidable enemy ; 
binding that ſtrong prince in chains, 
fling. his houſe, and ſpoiling his goods. 
Theſe things being plain and undeniable, 
what unaccountable malice mult it be in 
the Phariſees, and how grievous their 
fin, to impute the miracles wrought by a 
divine power, to the prince of the devils ? 
Our bleſſed Lord, therefore, cloſes his re- 
ly with this ſmart and tremendous re- 
ke: Wherefore I ſay unto you, that all 


the Holy Ghoſt ſhall not " e , neither 
in this world, neither in the world to come. 

The phraſes and idioms of ſpeech (here 
made uſe of) may require ſome explana- 


tained in them. All manner of fin and 
blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven. The words 
are not to be taken abſolutely, as if all 


torgiven (for many, without queſtion, 


gwen) ; but they. are to be underſtood 
comparatively, as amounting to this that 
all other unrighteous blaming or cenſur- 
ng, either of things or of perſons, ſhall 

er and more eafily be forgiven, than 
the blaming and flandering the holy Spi- 
rit o God that is, God himſelf. To re- 
vile angels, or men, is tolerable, and par- 


nable, in compariſon :- but to ſtrike 
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trine, and from the whole tenor of his life 


manner of /in and blaſphemy ſhall be for- 
given unto mem: but the blaſphemy againſt 


tion, before we come to the matter con- 


Kinds of ſlanders and calumnies ſhould be 


75 
higher ſtill, and to revile even God him- 
ſelf, is an unpardonable impiety. Who- 
ſoever ſpeaketh a word ws one AY Son 
of Man (againſt Chriſt conſidered merely 
as a man), calling him, for inſtance, a 
deceiver, a glutton, a wine-bibber, 'and 
the like; that, though a grievous fin in 
itſelf, yet being ſlight in compariſon, 
may the more eafily be forgiven: But 
whoſoever ſpeaketh againſt the Holy GH. 
it Gall not be ſo eaſily forgiven, neither in 
this world, nor in the world to come. In 
diſcourſing farther, my deſign is, | 
I. To examine what the fin or blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt means, 
and wherein preciſely it conſiſts: where, 
by the way, I ſhall take notice alſo of 
ſome erroneous accounts of it. 4 
II. I ſhall conſider the heinous nature 
and aggravations of jt, together with the 


penalty attending 1t, or conſequent upon 
it. 


III. I ſhall inquire whether any ſins 
committed at this day are the ſame 


thing with. it, or which come the neareſt 


to it. , 


IJ. I am to examine what the fin or 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, means 


and wherein preciſely it conſiſts. 


I ſaid, fin or blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, becauſe ſome call it the fin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, though Scripture 
itſelf never calls it any thing elſe but blaſ- 
phemy ; which is worth the obſerving, 


For, from thence we may be aſſured, that 


this fin (whatever it be) ought to be rec- 
koned among the fins of ſpeech, among the 
offences of the tongue. All the fins which 
men commit are reducible to three heads, 
as being either in thought, in word, or in 
deed ; now, the blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoft can properly be referred to 
the ſecond only of the three now mention- 
ed; it. hes in words, is committed by 

ſpeaking, and particularly by evil-ſpeak- 
ing ; by reviling and defaming the holy 
Spirit of God. In the text, it is called 
ſpeaking againſt the Holy Ghoſt : and, by 


while unrepented of, never will be for-, St. Mark, it appears, that the fin conſiſl- 


ed in ſomething which the Phariſees ſaid. ' 
For it is there remarked, as the ſum and 


ſubſtance of the guilt they were charge- 


able with, that they ſaid of Jeſus, that be 


hath an unclean ſpirit. (Mark, iii. 30.) 


And it is farther obſervable, that our 


bleſſed Lord, in the cloſe of his diſcourſe 


upon that occaſion, pronounces thus: 
Every idle word that mon foatt ſprak, they 
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ſhall give account thereof in the d | jargon, ſuch as men might utter unde, 
| 1 (Matt. xii. 36.) Idle 4 — diſorder of mind. honed eye. 
here mean malicious or impious expreſ- by wine, or by Wnzy : and fo they at. 
fions ; alluding ſtill to the main ſubje& of counted (as they thought) for the thing 
his diſcourſe, the ſpiteful and opprobrious in a natural way, not ſuſpeCting any thing 
words which the Phariſees had impiouſly ſupernatural in it. But the Phariſees, why, 
thrown out againſt the ſpirit of God. are charged with being guilty of bly. 
To be ſhort, then, the fin, or blaſphemy, pheming the Holy Ghoſt, they very wel 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, was the belying, knew that what they had ſeen done, 
flandering, or reviling, the divine Spirit, could not be accounted for in a natura 
by which our Lord wrought his miracles, way; and yet ſuch was their ſpleen and 
aſcribing them to the devil. | rage againſt the goſpel, that they choſe 
There may be, and there have been, rather to impute . miracles of our Lord 
ſeveral offences committed againſt the to the devil, than to acknowledge the 
Holy Ghoſt, which yet do not amount divine hand which was fo viſible in then, 
\ - to the blaſphemy againſt him ſpecified in ' that they themſelves could not but ſee it, 
the text. There is ſuch a thing as griev- had they been at all diſpoſed to it. 
ing the Holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 30.), and I may here alſo mention Simon Magus, 
quenching the Spirit (1 Theft. v. 19.), as a perſon who very highly affronted the 
hen men refuſe to hearken to his coun-. Holy Ghoſt, when he offered money for 
els, to follow his motions, or to obey his the purchaſing his miraculous gift, 
alls. But this is not blaſpheming him. But neither was that any ſuch direct blaſ. 
There is alſo what St. Stephen calls 7% phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, as what 
ing the Holy Ghoſt (Acts, vii. 51.), which the text mentions : for he had ſome re- 
is oppoſing him with an high hand, and ſpect and veneration for the miracles he 
rebelling againſt him, and is a very ſaw wrought, and for the author of them; 
1 heinous ſin ; and yet neither is that the and was very far from imputing them to 
fame with blaſpheming and ſlandering the aſſiſtance of the devil. 
him, which is what thoſe Phariſees were The blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
guilty of. Ananias and Sapphira griev- was ſomething worſe ſtill than any thing 
ouſly affronted the Holy Ghoſt in telling I have yet mentioned: it was defamin 
him a lie, either preſuming upon his ig- the holy Spirit of God, and God himſelf, 
norance, as not knowing 1t, or upon his - under the execrable name of Beelzebub; 
tience, as if he ſhould have connived at it was reviling, and that knowingly and 
it: but yet, that was not ſo bad as what deſperately, the divine works as diaboli- 
the Phariſees did in aſcribing his works to cal operations. In this, as I conceive, 
the devil. The malicious telling a lie of and in this preciſely, conſiſted that blaſ- 
him, to defame and ſlander him, was a phemy which ſhall never be forgiven, the 
more heinous offence than the telling a ſin againſt the Holy Spirit. 
lie to him, under a weak and fooliſh per- Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that 
ſuaſion. There is alſo another way of many wiſe and good men, both ancient 
affronting the Holy Ghoſt, by vilifying and modern, have been of different ſen- 
his operations; which yet comes not up timents in this article. 1 
to the ſin of the text. Upon the Day of Some, with St. Auſtin, maintaining 
Pentecoſt, when the diſciples, full of the that all fins are pardonable upon repent- 
Holy Ghoſt, began to ſpeak with other ance, have reſolved the blaſphemy of the 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- Holy Ghoſt, unpardonable fin, into final 
ance, there were ſome ſtanding by, who, hardneſs and impenitency : but final im- 
, mocking, ſaid, Theſe men are full of new penitency is one thing, and blaſphemy 
 evine (Acts, ii. 13.), vilifying the opera- is another: and final impenitency is an 
tions of the Spirit, as the effects of error in a man's whole conduct; whereas 
drunkenneſs: but the men who ſaid it, the blaſphemy of the text is one particu- 
ſaid it perhaps wantonly or ignorantly, ra- lar crime, and committed by reviling 
ther than ſpitefully or maliciouſly. They words, as obſerved above. So that final 
might not know that the diſciples really impenitency is not the ſin here ſignified: 
ſpake with other tongues ; but being un- and, for the ſame reaſons, we may con- 
acquainted themſelves with the languages clude, that a total and final apoſtac), 
then ſpoken, they took them all to be which ſome take to be the fin , 
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y Ghoſt, is very different from it, tho 
is certainly unpardonable as much, or 
derhaps more than the other. 

come, with Origen and the Novatians 
if old, have imagined, that fins commit- 
-d after baptiſm, are. fins againſt the 
oly Ghoſt : but there is the ſame ob- 
gion, beſides many more, againſt this 
pinion, as againſt the two former, and 
t has very long and very deſervedly been 
xploded by all ſober divines. : 
Some ſay, that every malicious reſiſt- 
>, or oppoſing the _ when 
uficiently propounded, is the fin againſt 
e Holy Ghoſt: but infidelity is one 
ing, and blaſphemy another : and the 
in which the text cenſures, conſiſts, 


defore obſerved : ſo that neither is this 
count at all ſatisfaQtory. F 

There is one more remaining ſtill, 
hich has been eſteemed as highly plauſi- 
le, and which has met with ſeveral very 
onſiderable abettors. It is, that the 


liſpenſation, the diſpenſation of the Spi- 
it, commencing after Chriſt's aſcenſion, 
Ns the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. They 
ho maintain this opinion, are obliged 
lſo to maintain, that the Scribes and 
Phariſees, who attributed our Lord's mi- 
_ to the devil, were not then, 1 
erein, guilty of the ſin againſt the Ho 

hoſt. "They plead, that thoſe blaſ. 
heming Phariſees were not yet cxcepted 
ut of the general pardon offered to as 
nany as would repent and believe; but 


orgiveneſs upon the croſs, which ſhews 
hat they were yet capable of on. 
They further add, that the Holy Ghoſt 
as not yer given till our Lord aſcend- 
d, and therefore could not, properly 
peaking, be blaſphemed before that 
me; and that the blaſpheming and re- 
ling him then, being holden out againſt 
ie very greateſt miracles, tne ſtrongett 
roofs, and the laſt remedies} this of 
ourſe muſt be the moſt ſinful and pro- 
king obſtinacy that could be, and on 
account is pronounced unpardonable. 
Theſe reaſons are {| pecious : but then 
re is no account given how it comes to 
als, that neither in the Acts of the A- 
Miles, nor in any of the Epiſtles, is 
Ie a word ſaid by way of reproof, or 


e Holy Ghoſt z and that it ſhoyld never 


\ 
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nore in reviling, than in reſiſting, as 


olding out obſtinately againſt the laſt 


at our Lord himſelf prayed for their 


caution againſt blaſpheming againſt 
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have been mentioned, but by our Lord 
himſelf, at a time when nobody was ca- 
pable of committing it: aud yet, by all 
the circumſtances of our Lord's diſcourſe 
at that time, one would be very apt to 
conclude, that thoſe blaſpheming Phari- 
ſees were then verily guilty of the blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. Nay it 
ſeems further, that St. Mark's comment 
upon the caſe, may be alone ſufficient to 
decide the doubt. For after reciting our 
Lord's dreadful ſentence againſt ſuch as 
ſhould blaſpheme againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
he immediately adds, becau/+ they ſaid, he 
hath an unclean Spirit, (Mark, ui. 30.) 
What is this but declaring” in ſo many 
words, that the reviling the Holy Spirit 
as an unclean ſpirit, was the blaſphemy 
our Lord ſpake of, and was then com- 
mitted by thoſe blaſpheming Phariſees ? 
As to what is objected, that thoſe very 
Phariſees were yet capable of pardon, be- 
cauſe our Lord upon the croſs prayed for 
their forgiveneſs; it may as reaſonably 
be ſaid, on the other hand, that thoſe alſo 
who rejected the laſt diſpenſation of the 
Holy Ghoſt were capable of pardon ; for 
St. Stephen prayed for the forgiveneſs of 
thoſe who ſtoned him,though he had before 
told them, that they had re//ted the Holy 
Ghoſt. (Acts, vii. 51.) This objection 
therefore returns upon the objectors, and 
equally affects either their interpretation 
of the fin againſt the Holy "Ghoſt, or 
ours. Beſides, the objection goes upon 
the ſuppoſition that the blaſphemy againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt is abſolutely unpardona- 
ble, which indeed the text does ſeem to 
ſay : but yet good critics have obſerved, 
that according to the Hebrew idiom, the 
words may, or rather mult bear a ſofter 
conſtruction; importing only, that of all 
kinds of flander- and calumny, flandering 
the Holy Ghoſt is moſt daring and impi- 
ous ; and that any other calumnies will 
ſooner meet with pardon than that will. 
But ſuppoſing the fin to be abſolutely un- - 
pardonable, then it muſt be ſaid, that our 
Lord's praying for the forgiveneſs of his 
enemies upon the croſs, is to be under- 
ſtood only of his praying for the Jews in 
general, and not of his praying for thoſe 
perſons in particular who had been guilty 
of the unpardonable fin. 
As to the other objection, that the Holy 
Ghoſt could not be blaſphemed at that 
time, becauſe he was not yet given; jt 


is of very little weight. Our Bleſſed Lord 
I 


Pd 


aways re/iding in him without limitation or 
meaſure: (John, iii. 34.) and he himſelf 
profeſſes, that it was by the Spirit of God 
that he caſt out devil: (Matt. xii. 28.) 
ſo that the blaſpheming that divine power 
by which he wrought his miracles, was 
plainly blaſphemin £ the Holy Spirit: It 
is true that the Holy Ghoſt was not yet 
given in full meaſure to our Lord's diſ- 
ciples, but to our Lord himſelf he mot 
certainly was; and therefore the objec- 
tion, in this caſe, is ſlight, and comes 
not up to the point. 7% 
Upon the whole, then, I conclude as 
before, that the blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt was the imputing our Lord's 
miracles to the devil; and that that 
dreadful fin was committed by thoſe very 
men who ſo reviled, ſlandered, and tra- 
duced that divine power by which he 
wrought them. | | 
II. The heinouſmeſs of that fin, 
which was the ſecond. particular I pro- 
* poſed to go upon, may be competently 
under from what hath been already 
ſaid, and will not need many words more. 


It was a moſt wicked and impudent 


lie and flander upon the Holy Spirit, and 
was flying, as it were, in the face of God. 
One would think, when God himſelf in- 
terpoſes, giving the divine ſignal in plain 
unconteſted miracles, that it might be- 
come all men to be mute, and to lay aſide 
their otherwiſe unconquerable rancour and 
_ Prejudice : but the Phariſees were ſo re- 
ſolute and fo outrageous in reviling every 
thing that gave any countenance to Chrift 
and his goſpel, that they would not ſpare 


even God himſelf, but called him Beel- 


zebub, ſpitefully defaming his moſt di- 
vine works, as being nothing elſe but di- 


abohcal impoſtures. They ſaw the mi- 


racles of our bleſſed Lord, and were very 
ſenſible that they were real and true mi- 
racles : they knew alſo that they were 
wrought in direct oppoſition. to the devil 
and his kingdom, having all the fair ap- 
pearances poſſible of being divine: nor 
would they have ſcrupled to have re- 
ceived them as divine, had they been 
wrought by any one elſe, excepting 
Chriſt or his diſciples : but ſuch was their 
inyenomed hatred and inveteracy againſt 


him and his, that, at all adventures, con- 


trary to all candor or equity, and in con- 
tradiction to reaſon and common ſenſe, 


| they reſalved to ſay however, ſcarce to 
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moſt undoubtedly had the Holy Spirit al- 


blaſphemous thoughts, which riſe up 2, 


believe (for they hardly could be & 94 
pid), that he was in league with the d. 
vil; and that all his mighty works, whig 
he wrought in the name of God, yp 
the works only of Beelzebub, the pring 
of the devils. There could not be a n 
inſolent ſlander, or a more Provokin 
outrage againſt the divine Majeſty, thy 
this was. All other calumnies, againg 
men, or againſt angels, come ſhort 


this; for it was calumniating God hin, 


ſelf, the tremendous and moſt adorh} 
Deity ; and was dene very maliciouſy, 
and deſignedly to hinder and obſtrug, y 
much as poſſible, the firſt planting of thy 
goſpel, to the univerſal hurt and det, 
ment of mankind : in a word, it was fl. 
crificing the honour of Almighty Gl, 
and both the preſent and future hayp, 
neſs of men, to their own private hy. 
mours and party paſſions ; being reſolyet 


to take up with any wretched cavil, ay 


improbable and ſelf- contradictory lies and 
ſlanders againſt God, rather than pe 
mit. the honeſt and well-meaning 
to believe in Chriſt Jeſus upon the 
brighteſt evidence of his miracles. 
Fach was the heinous nature, and the 
tranſcendent guilt of blaſpheming agank 
the Holy Ghoſt, in that inſtance : 1 
therefore it is, that our bleſſed Lord took 
ſo particular care, firſt, to confute the 


calumny, and, next, to paſs a moſt righ 


teous, but dreadful cenſure upon the in 
contained in it. The divine vengeanc 
ſhould purſue a crime of that deep di, 
both in this world, and in the world u 
come. The offenders in that kind, be. 
ing unreclaimed and incurable, ſhoult 


by the juſt judgment of God, be ſcald 


up to everlaſting deſtruction; like Pl 
roah, or like Judas, like Sodom, or likt 
Gomorrah, ripe for perdition, and fit 
be delivered over to eternal ruin. 
Having thus largely conſidered whit 
the . againſt the Holy Ghol 
means, and how heinous a fin it was; 
remains now only, | 

III. To inquire whether any fins con 
mitted at this day, are the ſame tit 
with it; or which of them come the 
neareſt to it. Of this very briefly, hf 
ing no room to inlarge.” 

1. Firſt, for the ſake of the over- ten 
and ſcrupulous conſciences, I would 
ſerve, that roving, and which' ſome 


cidentally, 


* 


and as accidentally pO 


38 


hh, 2 8 
z. are nothing a-kin to the fin which 
| 1 . of; which conſiſted 


1 a 
ek premeditated lies and ſlanders againſt 
were od, formed with deſign to obſtruct or 


rarken the evidences of the true religi- 


Fines | 
mom n, and to prevent others from lodking 
king to them, or bein rinced by them, 
than one bat profeſſe A eiſts, Or nfidels, 
and n be guilty of ſuch ſpite and malice 
nt of gainſt the Goſpel-ſalvation, No one, 
hin, tile he believes the Chriſtian religion, 
rable nd ſeriouſly profeſſes himſelf a member 
ouſly, f Chriſt's church, can be guilty of the 
&, 1 laſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 


\theifts or Infidels of theſe times, can 
ue come up to the ſame degree of 
wilt with the Phariſees of old; becauſe 
hey have not ſeen the miracles of Chriſt 
ith their own eyes, It is ſome mitiga- 
on of their fin, and it makes their infi- 
elity the more excuſable, that they have 
t, altogether, ſo ſtrong and glaring evi- 
ences of the truth of Chriſtianity, as 
hoſe had who lived in the firſt ages, and 
the wonderful works of God. Ra- 
onal and hiſtorical evidence may be as 
nvincing as the other, when duly con- 
dered : but, as it ſtrikes not upon the 


ad alarm every paſſion of the ſoul, in 
ch a degree as the other does. For 
hich reafon, the unbelievers of our 


the in nes, though abandoned and profligate 
geance en, are not, altogether, ſo blamable in 
p dis e oppoſition they make to Chriſtianity, 
rld u the unbelievers of old time were, 'They 
d, be. yy indeed, at this day, attribute the 
ſhoull racles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles (which 
ſealed ey read of in credible hiſtory) to the 
e Pha vil, as the Phariſees of old did ; and 


is will be blaſpheming the Ghoſt: 
t the fame in degree (though in kind the 
d whit ne) beca 
t; and upon the circumſtances depend 
heightening aggravations. 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be ſaid, that the 


15 con nate rejecting the miracles of our 
e tier and of his diſciples. (which have 
me dhe n ſo fully atteſted), and much more 
, hats ridiculing and bantering them, and 


endeavouring to run them down by 
and ſlander (as the way of ſome is); 


uld o very high and heinous crime, as 

me el U 8 horrid laſphemy; eſpecially if 

vp AP mitted in a Chriſtian country, and in 
go l 


owing age, and where men have. all 


1 
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2. I obſerve, ſecondly, that even the 


nſes, it does not awaken the attention, 


Hd 
t it will not be exactly the ſame ſin; 


uſe circumſtances are differ- 


. 
deſirable opportunities of learning the 
truth, as well as the ſtrongeſt motives 
"offered for ſubmitting to it. Scoffers of 
this kind come very little ſhort of the 
Phariſees of ancient time, either in ſpleen 


and malice or in perverſeneſs and hard- 


neſs of heart, or in an impious and deſ- 
perate defiance to God and Chriſt, and 
to the Holy Spirit of both. From ſuch 
blaſphemers turn away, and have nothin 
to do with the tents of theſe wicked 
men, leſt ye be conſumed in their ini- 
123 Look upon them as veſſels of 
ivine wrath, ſons of perdition, prepar- 
ed for vengeance, which will either ſud- 
denly overtake them in this world, or will 
fall the heavier upon them in the world to 
come. The Chriſtian religion has been 
ſo abundantly proved and ſettled by great 
variety of evidences, beyond reaſonable 
exception, that all gain- ſayers are now 
left without excuſe. It has had the con- 
current teſtimony of Chriſt and his A+ 
poſtles, and both eſtabliſhed by many and 
great miracles, unparalleled and uncon- 
trolled : and were there nothing elfe, its 
prevailing and triumphing ſo much, ſo 
early, and fo long, over Jewiſh ſuper- 
ſtition and Pagan idolatry, is itſelf a mi- 
racle as great as any, and manifeftly . 
ſhews, that the finger of God was in it, 
and that an Almighty power went along 
What remains then, but that 
we learn from all, to ſet a juſt prize and 
value upon this our moſt holy profeſſion ; 
evermore defending and, maintaining it 
againſt all oppoſers, and adorning the 
ſame, as it becomes us to do, with ſuit« 
able lives and converſations ? 


SERMON X%rL 


The Caſe of Deceivers, and Deceiv- 
ed, conſidered, 


Er HES. iv. 14 
That we henceforth be no more children, toſſed 
to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, by the fleight of men, and cunning 
craftineſs, whereby lie in wait to deceive. 


TIIx are two ſorts of perſons marked 
H out by the Apoſtte in the text, the 
deceivers and the deceived; the one, ſub- 
tle and crafty, and full of intrigue ; the 
other, eaſy and credulous, and unſuſ- 
petting : the one, ſuppoſed to have all 
the wilineſs of the ſerpent, without the 
CCC innocency 
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innocency of the dove; the other, all the 
tameneſs and ſimplicity of the dove, 


without the ſerpent's wiſdom. Both are 


blamable, though in different reſpects, and 
not in the ſame degree; one, for abuſing 
and miſemploying their talents, and the 
other for not employing them at all, to 
diſcern between true and falſe, between 
good and evil. Both are accountable to God 
as delinquents ; one, for high contempt, 
and the other, for great ſupineneſs and ne- 
lect. The world 
th theſe kinds of men, ſince men have 
multiplied upon the earth, and ſin and folly 
have taken place am them. The 
church of Chriſt, from the beginning 
and downwards, has ſuffered much by 
both. Hereſies and ſchiſms have diſturbed 
its peace and broken its union; while 
crafty and intriguing men have begun 
the quarrel, and weak credulous men have 
run blindly into it. It was the deſign of 
our bleſſed Lord, when he firſt founded 
his church, to prevent, as much as poſ- 
ſible, all confuſion and diſcord, and to 
provide for its then preſent, and future 
ace. 
With this view, as the Apoſtle here in 
this chapter obſerves, he inſtituted a mi- 
niſtry, and appointed proper officers to 
inſtruct his people, and to lead them in 
the way 3 He gave ſome, A- 
poſtles ; and ſome, Prophets; and ſome, E- 
vangeliſts; and fome, Paſtors and Teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the Saints, for 
the work of the Miniſtry, for the edifying 
af the body of Chrift ; till ave all come in 
N unity of faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect Man, &c. 
(Eph. iv. 11, 12, 13.) Such was the pro- 
viſion made at the firſt planting of the 
church, to preſerve its unity, to bind and 
cement it together by the miniſtry and 
good offices of Apoſtles, Prophets, E- 
vangeliſts, Paſtors, and Teachers. The 
firſt three offices laſted for a time only, 


and ceaſed by degrees, as there was' 


leſs and leſs occaſion for chem; but Paſ- 
tors and Teachers, as they will be always 
needful, ſo will they be continued always 


in conſtant ſucceſſion, till the end of the 


world. As there is no new church to 
form, after the foundation laid by Chrift 
and his Apoſtles; nor any new doctrines 
to be publiſned beyond what they have 


taught; ſo there is no need of officers. 


extraordinary, ſuch as were Apoſtles, 
Prophets, and Evangeliſts, after a church 
has been once raiſed, and a rule fixed and 


ponuES TTC 


never been without 
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ſettled for all times to come : it is ſage, 
ent then, to have a ſtanding miniſtry, iu 
ſucceſſion, to preach and publiſh that ry} 
and ſo to keep up in all-after-ages va 
was once. delivered to the Saints. 

But, as neither the Apoſtles themſelyez, 
nor prophets, 9 5 our Lord's own pre. 
ſence with mankind, was then ſufficient 
to hinder evil-minded men from fowi 
diviſions, or unſtable men from runnin 
in with them ſo neither is it to be ex. 
peRted, that the ordinary miniſters; in l. 
ter- ages, can with all their endeavoun 
prevent the like irregularities, ſuppoſing 
them ever ſo ſincere and intent upon it, 

But it is further to be conſidered, thi 
they themſelyes are but weak and frail 
men, and they have no ſuch infallibl 
aſſiſtances, or divine inſpirations, as the 
Apoſtles had, nor are they proof agaif 
ſuch temptations as are common to men; 
ſo that it is not impoſlible even for then 
to fall from their own ſtedfaſtneſs, and to 
deſert their rule; and fo, in effect, to he. 
come deceivers and ſeducers, inſtead of 
being proper inſtructors of the church of 
Chriſt. And whenever ſuch caſes as thel 
happen, it is a dangerous ſnare to com- 
mon Chriſtians, who will be moſt at a 
loſs what courſe to ſteer, when the ver 
guides themſelves differ, and draw cot- 
trary ways. This however is a cale 
which may be ſuppoſed; and' which hu 
often appeared in fact. Divine wml. 
dom has not thought proper to provide 
any infallible remedy againſt it, bu 
leaves it for a trial of men's ingenuity and 
ſincerity in ſuch inſtances ; that it may l 
ſeen what care and pains honeſt men vil 
take to inform themſelves right in 20 
doubtful -circumftances, and that the) 
who are approved may be made matl- 
feſt, In diſcourſing farther, my deſign 

I. To conſider the caſe of deceiven, 
or ſeducers, who, in their ſleight and cu 
ning craftineſs, lie in wait to deceive. 

II. To conſider the caſe of the tee 
ceived, who, in their great ſimplicity, 
credulity, are apt to be toſſed to and in 
with every wind of doctrine. 

III. I ſhall ſugget ſome 


advices pro- 


per to prevent our falling in with either; 


concluding with ſome brief application 
the whole, ſuitable to our preſent d. 
cumſtances. Ges | 
I. Firſt, I propoſe to conſider the cal 
of deceivers, or ſeducers, ſuch a, 
their ſleight, and cunning craftinels, 
in wait to deceive. * 
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And here it will be proper to inquire, 
upon what motives, or with what views, 
men are led thus to beguile and miſ- 

aide others. The particular motives in 
Ph caſes may be many; but they are 
ll reducible to theſe three heads, pride, 
avarice, voluptuouſneſs; that is to ſay, 
love of honour, or profit, or pleaſure, | 

1. To begin with the firſt. There is 
oftentimes a great deal of pride and va- 
nity in ſtarting odd notions, and broach- 
ing new doctrines. It is pretending to 
de wiſer than the reſt of the world, and 
is thought to be an argument of uncom- 
mon ſagacity. Upon this foot, ſome are 
perpetually in queſt of new diſcoveries. 
Nothing pleaſes them, if they have not 
the honour of inventing it, or of reviv- 
ing it in their times. It is objection 
enough againſt common truths, that they 
are common, and in every body's hands, 
There is no glory to be gained by tra- 
verſing | 
and dull employment: but if they can 
open a new way, and ftrike out a new 
track which no man has diſcovered, 
there is the triumph and the exultation. 
When once à man has thus far given a 
Joſe to his vanity, and thinks himſelf 
ſignificant enough to be head of a ſect ; 
then he begins, firſt, to whiſper out his 
choice diſcoveries to a few admirers and 
confidents, who will be ſure to flatter him 
init; and, next, to tell aloud to all the 
world, how great a ſecret he had found 
out, with the ĩneſtimable value of it. And 
now at length comes in the uſe of ſleight 
and cunning craftineſs, and all imagina- 
ble artifices; firſt, to find out proper 
agents to commend and cry up the con- 
ceit; next, to ſpread it in the moſt artful 
manner among the ſimple and leaſt ſuſ- 
petting ; and after that, to form inter- 
eſts, and make parties; and ſo, if poſ- 
ible, to have a public ſanction ſet to it, 
or a majority at leaſt contending for it. 
This frequently is the end and aim of no- 
velliſts and ſeducers. They are, firſt, fond 
of their own conceits, which is their 
W pride and vanity; and next, impatient 
to make proſelytes, and to draw the 
world after them, becauſe every convert 
gained is a compliment to their judg- 


greater their glory. Love of fame and 
glory is a very ſtrong paſſion, and ope- 
rates marvellouſly in perſons of a warm 
complexion, Even St. 5 the Apoſtle, 
With all his gifts and heavenly endow- 


germ, XI. DANIEL WATERL AND, P. D. 
| ments, was ſlighted by Diotrephes, who 


to maintain his ground, an 
ſelf in countenance, though in direct oppo- 


this beaten road; it is but low 


ment, and the greater the numbers are, the 


ſet up 1 wrote unto the 
church, 
phes, who loveth to have the pre-eminenct 
among them, receiveth us not. (3 John, i. 


5 
Diotrephes was a Chriſtian, and probably 


inſt him. 
* im 
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ys that divine man, but Diotres + 


a Chfiſtian prieſt too, and thought him- 


ſelf conſiderable enough to form a ſect, 
and to head a party in the church, even 
again(t St. John. He loved to have the 
pre-eminence : ambition, it ſeems, was 
his motive: and as he wanted not ſleight, 
or cunning craftineſs, whereby he could 
impoſe upon the weak and ignorant, and 
miſlead them with every wind of doc- 
trine; he was able, in a good meaſure, 

4 to keep him- 


ſition to the greateſt man in the church, 
the only then ſurviving Apoſtle. —_— 


ſeen how pride and ambition prompt an 
incite many to become deceivers, or falſe 


teachers, 

2. Next let us obſerve how avarice, or 
love of profit, may ſometimes do the ſame 
thing. There is a gain to be made, in 
ſome junctures, by perverting the truth, 
and deceiving the populace. Men who 
are not worthy to teach in the church, or 
who have been ſet aſide for their inſuffi- 
ciency or immorality, may bring up new 
doctriges, and draw diſciples after them, 
for the ſake of protection and mainte- 
tenance, or for flthy lucre. With ſuch, 
the vending of falſe doctrine is a trade, 
and preaching a merchandiſe. They 
muſt of courſe contrive to teach what 
will be moſt for their intereſt, not ſo much 
conſidering what is true and right, as 
what 1s moſt palatable and pleaſing, and 
will bring them in moſt profit. Men of 
this ſtamp are the meaneſt and vileſt of 
men ; yet ſuch there were even in the 
Apoſtolical times: for St. Paul thus com- 
plains, in his Epiſtle to Titus; There are 
many unruly and vain talkers and decei vers, 


efpecially they of the circumcifion : whoſe 


. mouths muſt be flopped, who pervert whole 
houſes, teaching things which they | ought 


not, for filthy lucre's ſake. (Tit. i. 10, 11.) 
They invented and propagated palatable 
doctrines, pleaſing errors, ſuch as took 
with the vicious, and brought in gain to 


the teachers. 'Thoſe falſe teachers were 


Jewiſh Chriſtians, and taught, among 
other things, that Iſraelites, all in gene- b 


ral, were ſecure of their portion in the 
life to come; a doctrine as Re to 
many, as it was pernicious to their ſouls. 
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Another doQrine which they taught, as 
falſe as the other, was the neceſſity of 
circumciſion to Gentiles ; and this they 
did, only to humour and flatter the Feaus, 
for their own intereſt, left they ſhould ſuffer 
perſecution of the Tews, for the croſs of 
Chriſt. (Galat. vi. 12.) Of like ſort were 
the Nicolaitans, or Balaamites, whom St. 
Peter, St. Jude, and St, John ſpeak of, 
as running greedily after the error of Bala- 
am for reward. fade, i. 2 Pet. ul. 15. 
Rev. it. 14.) They taught ſeveral doc- 
trines, falle and ſcandalous, but agreea- 
ble enough to fleſh and blood; and ſuch 
as, upon that account, brought them in 
both honour and profit, among the liber- 
tines of the age, among the diſſolute and 
profane. 'Thus has avarice been the mo- 
ther of hereſies, and has brought in many 
deceivers into the church of Chriſt : but 
they have contrived generally to give 


ſome plauſible turn and colour to their 


inventions, through their ſleight, and 
cunning craftineſs, in order to deceive 
the hearts of the ſimple, and to beguile 
unwary and unſtable ſouls. 

3. One motive more I mentioned, 
namely, voluptuouſneſs, or love of plea- 
ſure. As religious reſtraints ſet not eaſy 
upon fleſh and blood, but bear hard up- 
on corrupt nature; ſo men of corrupt 
minds will be ever labouring to invent, 
and publiſh ſmooth and ſoftening doc- 
trines, ſuch as may either qualify the 
ſtrictneſs of the goſpel- rule, or ſap the 
belief of a future reckoning. Many an- 
cient heretics had ſuch views as theſe in 
the firſt broaching of their hereſies: but 
I ſhall look no lower than the Scripture 
accounts; that it may appear from thence, 
that neither any reſpect even to living A- 
poſtles, nor any regard to the atteſtations 
of the brighteſt miracles, can ſufficiently 
deter thoſe who are diſpoſed to ſet up for 
heads of a ſe&, and to diſperſe and pro- 
pagate their own crude conceptions. Hy- 
meneus, and Philetus, and Alexander the 
copper-{mith, were men of this perverſe 
| ſtamp, and gave great diſturbance to the 
holy Apoſtle, St. Paul. (1 Tim. 1. 20. 2 
Tim. ii. 17.— iv. 14.) They pretended that 
the reſurrection was already paſt, over- 
throwing the faith of ſome. (2 Tim. ii. 
18.) They explained away the Scripture- 


doctrine of a real reſurrection to quite 


another ſenſe, and gave out their own 
falſe gloſſes for Scripture truths, as is the 
manner of deceivers. Their deſign was 
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deceived, who ſuffer themſelves to he 


youth while under a bad father: or af 


| Sed. Xt, 


to take off the awe and dread of 
future judgment, and thereby to open a 
door to all licentiouſneſs of life, * 
ſoluteneſs of manners. St. Paul there. 
fore reprimanded them ſharply, as be. 
came his high office; and, by his Apd. 
tolical authority, he delivered then over 
umto Satan, that they might take warting 
for the future, and learn to blaſpbene. 
( Tim. i. 20.4 Theſe inftances are ſuf. 
cient to ſhew how deceivers ariſe, and 
with what views they endeavour to make 
converts to their reſpective perſuaſicn, 
all centering in the Ges of honour, or 
riches, or pleaſure; or, more briefly, in 
the love of the world; for, when men de. 
ſert either the true faith, or ſound moral, 
we may ſay of them, as St. Paul ſaid of 
Demas ;—Demas hath forſaken me, hay. 
ing loved this preſent world, (2 Tim. iy, 
10.) But having done with the deceiverz, 
I come now, INS 
II. To conſider the caſe of the 


eme nn rr #< Acad am 


toſſed to and fro with every wind of toc. 
trine. f 

They are ſuppoſed to be ignorant), 
and in a manner blindly, led on by others; 
otherwiſe, they would be rather confede. 
rates and confidents in managing the de. 
ceit, and ſo would be more deceivers than 
deceived. Now, as to thoſe who are 6 
ignorantly impoſed upon, they are more 
or leſs to blame, according as their jgno- 
rance is more or leſs blamable ; and that 
again will be more or leſs blamable, ac- 
cording as it is more or leſs affected, u 
wilful. 

There are, I think, three caſes which 
will take in all ſorts of men who ſuffer 
themſelves to be deceived in things of ti 
kind, Te? 

The firſt is, of thoſe who have no op- 

rtunity, no moral poſlibility of inform- 
ing themſelves better. The ſecond 15 
of thoſe who might inform themſelve 
better, but do not. The third, of thol 
who might alſo be better informed, but 
will not: of which in their order. 

1. As to the firſt ſort, ſince they at 
appar to lie under invincible ignorance 
and incapacity, their caſe is pitiable. 
Perhaps it may be the caſe of a poor {ct 
vant under an over-bearing maſter, u hon 
he is taught to reverence in all thing, 
and to —_ his word for a law. Or" 
may be the caſe of a raw and ignorall 
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lain. labouring man in the way of 

low life, who can neither read nor exa- 
nine for himſelf, but muſt take every 
thing upon traſt from the hand of ſuch 
ſuperior perſon -or perſons as he chances 
do be liſted under. Theſe and the like 
caſes, I refer to ſimple, unaffected 1gno- 
rance :-and ſo far as their ignorance or 
inürmity is really unconquerable ; ſo far 
are they blameleſs, or not accountable, 
If they be like children rofſed to and fro 
with every wind of doctrine; yet, if they 
are really children in underſtanding, and 
are overborne by others in ſuch a way as 
is morally irreſiſtible, conſidering their 
circumſtances; then it ſeems to be their 
misfortune to be ſo impoſed upon, rather 
than their fault, and ſo is not imputable. 
2. A ſecond caſe is, of thoſe who may 
inform-themſelves better, but neglect to 
do it. I ſuppoſe it to be merely wy Hog 
in them, not deſign. Perhaps they have 
little or no leiſure for inquiries: they 
are taken up with worldly cares and 
buſineſs : they have a very great eſteem 
and valve for the man who ſo miſleads 
them, and they. know no better, but 
ſwallow every thing he ſays, without con- 
fidering 3 or they are not aware of any 
ill conſequences of the doctrine, ſee or 
ſuſpe& no harm in it, This, 1 think, 18 
a true deſcription of the unthinking and 
careleſs, who take up their opinions by 
chance, and inquire no farther. 'They 
are much to blame in this affair; be- 
cauſe God has given them the faculty 
of reaſon, which ought not to be thus 
left to lie dormant and uſeleſs. Men 
who can be ſharp enough in ſecular 
affairs to prevent being impoſed upon, 
may and ought to have ſome guard upon 
themſelves with reſpect alſo to their ſpi- 
ritual concernments. It is not enough to 
lay, they have ſomething elſe to mind, 
or that they do not think of it: ſuch 
negligence betrays a culpable careleſſneſs 
as to the one thing needful, and a great 
contempt of and religion. We 


{piritual things, not to have errors and 


falſe doctrines put upon us; as we do in 


things temporal, not to be impoſed yo. 
by falſe weights inſtead of true, or falſe 


thoſe who are merely careleſs in a matter 
of this high concernment. 


The beſt pr 


ought to think it as much our concern in 


money inſtead of ſterling. So much for 


3- There is yet a third ſort of men, 
worſe than the former, who ſuffer em- 
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ſelves to be deceived, and might know 
better, but will not: that is to ſay, 
their ignorance is affected and wilful ; 
they love darkneſs rather than light, be- 
cauſe their deeds are evil, 'Theſe are 
ſuch as readily run in with every wind of 
doctrine which hits their taſte, and chimes 


in with their favourite inclinations. 


They admit the doctrine, becauſe they 
like it; and they eaſily believe it true, 
becanſe they would have it ſo. It is 
with this kind of men that deceivers pre- 
vail moſt, and make their harveſt. Falſe 
teachers commonly obſerve and ſtudy the 
ſeveral weakneſſes and corrupt diſpoſi- 
tions of thoſe whom they apply to; and 
ſo, by flattering their paſſions, and hu- 
mouring their follies, they lead them 
about where they pleaſe, and make a 
property of them. The perſons ſo de- 


ceived, « firſt deceive themſelves, being 


led away and enticed as much by their 
own luſts, as by the tempter's ſubtilty. 


They are very near as deep in guilt, as 


the deceivers themſelves are, becauſe the 
ſame corrupt principles are eommon to 
both ; only there is this difference, that 
one ſpreads the falſe doQrine, the other 
gladly receives it, and by receiving en- 
courages it, and ſo is paſſively inſtru- 
mental in ſeducing others, and is but one 
remove from the more active ſeducer. 
Having thus conſidered the ſeveral caſes 
both of deceivers and deceived, it re- 
mains now only, in the third and laſt 
place, | 
III. To ſubjoin ſome advices proper 
to prevent our falling in with either. 
eſervative, in this caſe, is 
an honeſt and good heart, well diſpoſed to- 
wards truth and godlineſs, having 


no by 
ends to ſerve, no favourite luſt or paſſioh 


to indulge. If any man is but willing to 
know and do God*s commandments ; he 
will eaſily diſcern, in molt caſes, whether 


a doctrine be of God, or whether it be 


of men. 'The evidences of the true reli- 

ion, and of its main doctrines, are ſo 
bright and ſtrong, when carefully attend» 
ed to, that common ſenſe and reaſon are 
ſufficient to lead us, when there is no 
bias to miſlead us. If we intend well, 
and ſincerely aim at truth, and have no 
inclination to turn from it, either to the 


Tight or left, we ſhall not miſs of it; at 


leaſt, not in any points of weight or con- 
cernment. Retain but this honeſt and 


upright diſpoſition of heart, and then, as 
$ &'4 "1037 
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you can have no inclination to deceive 
others, ſo neither will you be liable to be 


roſsly or . dangerouſly deceived your- 
lves. Many particular cautions might 


be given, which I have, no room to men- 


tion : but he who has once well learnt the 
general rule before mentioned, will need 
no other, or will himſelf find out, as oc- 
Caſion offers, all the reſt. 
And now to apply very briefly what 
hath been here ſaid, to our particular caſe 
and circumſtances. We live in an age of 
deceivers, and ſo did the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves: and if their .authority, even 
among their own diſciples, was not ſuffi- 
cient to keep out falſe doctrines and 
dangerous; 15 neither will any more diſ- 

utable authority be able to do it now. 
t is our happineſs however, that both the 
truth, and the whole truth, purged from 
every groſs error or ſuperſtition, .1s here 
publicly profeſſed and taught, and every 
one that runs may read it. What has 
been calmly, wiſely, and deliberately ſet- 
tled by excellent men, martyrs here, and 
now fats with God, let none lightly 
_ depart from, leſt they juſtly fall under 
the cenſure of the text, of being ile 
children toſſed to and fro with every wind 
of doctrine, by the fleight of men, and cun- 
ning craftineſs whereby they lie in wait to 
Aeceive. Such deceivers we are to ex- 
.  peR, and ſuch we have had lately, more 

perhaps than ever. 

For ſeveral years laſt paſt, rude and 
bold attacks have been making againſt 
the important doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and againſt all revealed religion: and 
this is what they are ſtill carrying on with 
exquifite ſubtilty and craftineſs many 
ways, and with a great deal of fruitleſs 


| Pins and labour. For, I may have leave 


to ſuppoſe, that no man canin this caſe be 


deceived, who has not firſt a deſire to be 


ſo, and is not the dupe and bubble to his 
own luſts and vices. Attempts have been 


made to perſuade us, that private vices - 


are public benefits: who ſees not that 
their luſts dictate what their pens write, 
and that the very corruption of the 
heart is come up into the head ? Other 
preſume to tell us, that man is no free 
agent, and has no liberty of will; from 
whence it would immediately follow, that 
there is no virtue nor vice, no future 
reckoning. Such dogmatizers as theſe 
. only betray their own guilty fears, and 

if there be any ſuch thing, have pre- 
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ever been known in any Chriſtian coun. 


are frightful and hideous enough, almoſ 


that it makes ſo conſiderable a * 


judged themſelves beforehand to eyer. 
laſting damnation. Others, laſtly, haue 
run riot upon the miracles of our bleſſed 
Lord, and have thrown out more blaſphe. 
mies in a few months time, than hat 


try, in a courſe of ages. Can any ſerigy, 
perſon be deceived by theſe things, which 


to chill his blood, or to make it run back. 
ward in his veins ? | 

It would be affronting a Chriſtian audi. 
ence, to exhort them not to be carried 
about with any ſuch wind of doctrines a 
have been nog! by theſe blaſphemer,, 
The cunning ſerpent, in theſe inſtances, 
ſeems to have gone beyond himſelf, and 
to have forgot his wonted ſubtilty. The 
impoſition 15 too groſs, and the language 
too coarſe, to fetch in converts. All it 
cas do is, to make thoſe worſe who were 
always bad, to render them perhaps ten 
times more the children of hell than 
they were before. 

As to men of any good ſenſe or ſobrie. 
ty, I preſume, ſach attempts will only 
fill them with horror and aſtoniſhment, 
and ſtir up their pious zeal for God and 
religion. May all attacks upon our moſt 
holy faith, or againſt any branch of it, 
have no other effect: and may our bleſl- 
ed Lord God, who alone can bring good 
out of evil, direct and over-rule all things 
for the good of his church, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord! Amen, 


SERMON XII. 


The Hiſtory and Character of 
Balaam, 


And Balaam faid unto God, Balak the fon of 
Zippor, King of Moab, hath ſent unto me, 
ſaying, Behold, there is a people come out af 
Egypt, which covereth the face of the earth: 
Come now, curſe me them; -peradventure | 
ſhall be able to overcome them, and dr 
them out. And God ſaid unto Balaam, Thou 
ſhalt not go with them, thou ſhalt not curl 
the people : for they are bleſſed. 


T* ſtory of Balaam fills up three 


whole chapters in this book 0 
Numbers; and it is frequently referrel 
to in ſeveral other places, both of 
Old and New Teſtament, Seeing ther 
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the ſacred hiſtory, (though it comes in 
but occaſionally,) I have thought it may 
well deſerve a diſtin& conſideration ; and 
do therefore chooſe it for the ſubject of 
our preſent meditations. | 

The Iſraelites, in their paſſage through 
the wilderneſs, were to march through 
the land of che Moabites, a people de- 
ſcended of Lot, and over whom Balak 
was king at that time. The Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Midianites, near neigh- 
bours,were all alarmed at the march of the 
Iſraelites, and were afraid of them; 
knowing what great things God had fo 


lately done for them; and that neither 


Sihon king of the Amorites, nor Og the 
king of Baſan, had been able to ſtand be- 
fore them. The Iſraelites had entirely 
routed and ruined thoſe two potent 
princes, taking poſſeſſion of their lands: 
and they had done it with ſuch diſpatch, 
and in ſo ſurpriſing a manner, that the 
nations round about had reaſon to ſuſpect 
that there was ſomething very extraordi- 
nary and ſupernatural in it. It ſeems to 
have been owing to ſome ſuch apprehen- 
fion as this, that none of them durſt op- 
poſe the Hebrews, without endeavouring 
firſt to engage Heaven on their fide, 
which they hoped to do by the help of 
inchantments. 0 
There was a famous Magician, or Pro- 
het, of that time, whoſe name was 
alaam, mightily celebrated through all 


the Eaſt: him they reſolved to court 


with bigh promiſes, and, if poſſible, to 
bribe him over to their intereſt in this 
exigency. The notion they had of him 
was, that he was ſo divine a man, fo 
highly favoured by Heaven, that he 
could turn the fate of war which way he 
pleaſed, by his benedictions and impreca- 
tions: for thus ſaid Balak in his meſſage 
to him: I wor that he whom thou blefreſ?, 
is bleſed; and he whom thou curſeſt, is 
curſed. (Numb. xxii. 6.) The Midianites 
and Moabites were both of them full 
of the ſame” perſuaſion, as we learn from 
this chapter: and we find from other 
places of ſcripture (Deut. xxiii. 3, 4.) 
that the Ammonites joined with them in 
the deſign of ſending to Balgam. Diſ- 
. were ordered to him, deſiring 
um to come and take a ſurvey of the 
camp of Iſrael, and to curſe them in ſo- 
emn form, in order to their deſtruction. 
It may look a little ſtrange, that they 


fiould truſt Jo ligde to their own gods at 


though, in procel of time, they revoked 
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home, and ſhould ſend as far as Meſopo- 
tamia, for a prophet to aſſiſt them. 


| Certainly, Balaam's reputation muſt have 


run very high ; or there mult have been 
ſome very peculiar reaſon for that un- 
common method of proceeding. Per- 
haps they imagined, that the gods of 
their own country were not able to de- 
fend them againſt the God of Iſrael; 
having ſo lately ſeen what the Iſraelites 
had done to the Amorites their neigh- 
bours : or, they might fancy that Balaam 
had an intereſt with all kinds of gods, 
and might engage them all to come in to 
their aſſiſtance: or rather, I incline to 
think that they knew Balaam to be a 
9 1 of the ſame God which the 
ſraelites worſhipped ; and that therefore 
by his means they hoped to draw off the 
od of Iſrael (Whom they were ſo much 
afraid of) from aſſiſting the Iſraelites, 
and to incline him to favour the Moabites, 
and thoſe who were joined with them. 

The learned are not perfectly agreed 
as to Balaam's character, whether to call 
him a Magician, or a Prophet : but it is 
very evident that he was well acquainted 
with the name of the God of Iſrael, and 
that he applied himſelf to him, and to 
him only in that affair. For, when the 
elders of Moab and Midian came firſt to 
him, he deſired them to lodge with him 
that night, promiſing them to bring 
them word in the morning, what the Lord 
(that is, what Jehovah the God of Iſrael) 
ſhould fay to him, in relation to their er- 
rand (Numb. xxii. 8.) : which accord 
ingly he did ; and the anſwer he brought 
was what Jehovah the God of Iſrael had 
really put into his month. This circum- 
ſtance . plainly ſhews that he had been 
uſed to conſult the true God in former 
times: for, otherwiſe, he could never 
have pretended now to promiſe before. 
hand to bring an anſwer from him, or to 
know for certain that it was his. 

There 1s no abſurdity in ſuppoling that 
God might have ſome prophets (abroad 
in the Heathen world) who were not of 
Iſrael. JoÞ was undoubtedly ſuch an 
one; and why might not Balaam be 
another? It is the more likely; becauſe, 
from the time of Abraham, God had 
22 the knowledge of himſelf about 

e idolatrous world; and all Abraham's. 

ſterity were originally circumciſed,-and 

came worſhippers of the true God ; 
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And fell into idolatry. The Moabites 
and Ammonites, whom we are now 
_  - ſpeaking of, were of diſtin& conſidera- 
tion from the reſt of the Heathen world, 
being the deſcendants of righteous Lot, 
who was of the ſame religion with Abra- 
ham. The Midianites too, of whom moſt 
probably Balaam was, were the poſterity 
of Abraham, by Keturah; and who, 
therefore, certainly had, for ſome time, 
the knowledge of the true God amongſt 
them, which makes it the more probable 
that God might plant ſome Prophets 


amongſt them in thoſe early days, to pre- 


ſerve that true religion and worſhip which 
they had received from their progenitors, 
Upon the whole, then, I take the liber- 
ty to conclude, that Balaam was really 
a Prophet; and fo he is called by St. 
Peter. (2 Pet. ii. 16.) And as he had an 
intereſt and correſpondence with the true 
God, ſo the meaning of the Moabites 
really was, that he ſhould come and en- 
deavour to draw off the God of Iſrael 
from aſſiſting the Hebrews. He did 
make the attempt (being hired and brib- 
ed ſo to do) and without effect. Accord- 
ingly it is obſerved in Deuteronomy, that 
the Lord would not hearken unto Balaam. 


(Deut. xxiii. 5.) And God himſelf ſays, 


by the mouth of Joſhua, to the ſame pur- 
poſe, Balak ſent aud called Balaam the 
fou of Beor to curſe you, but I would not 
' hearken unto Balaam, therefore he bleſſed 
you ftill, (Joſh. xxiv. 10.) Theſe con- 
 fiderations ſhew that Balaam had addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to the God of Iſrael, in hopes 
to have his licence and authority for curſ- 
Ing the Iſraelites. From whence we 
may reaſonably infer, that Balaam had 
been his Prophet ſome time before, and 
that, in confidence of ſuch his ugh rela- 
tion to God, he preſumed to conſult him 
once and again upon that occaſion. Hav- 
| Ing thus far cleared our way, we may 
now proceed, 
I. To conſider more diſtinctly the hiſto- 
ry of Balaam, as laid down in Scripture. 


II. To make ſome reflections upon it. 


I. The firſt mention which we have of 
this man is in this chapter of the book of 
Numbers. The occaſion of his being 
concerned with the children of Iſrael has 
been already intimated. Next, let us 

' obſerve how he behaved himſelf upon 
that occaſion, what the effect was, and 
what became of him in the end.  _ 

I 0 do him juſtice, he behaved himſelf 


a 


extremely well when the mefſa | 
firſt * A from king Bala. 115 
conſulted God upon the matter laid he. 
fore him, made a faithful report of the 
errand which the ambaſſadors came upon 
received God's anſwer, and ſubmitted to 
it; acquainting the meſſengers that God 
would not give him leave to curſe that 
people; no, nor ſo much as to go along 
with the ambaſſadors. Thus far he car. 
ried himſelf well and wiſely, like an 
honeſt, pious, upright man. But after. 
wards came other meſſengers, more in 
number, and greater in dignity than the 
former : and they preſſed him vehement. 
ly to comply with Balak's requeſt ; pro- 
miſing him rich preſents and honourable 
preferments, in a word, any thing, or 
every thing which he could aſk or dr fre, 
To this again he made anſwer, that, if 
Balak would give him his houſe full if 
felver and gold, yet he could not go beyond 
the word of the Lord his God. (Numb, 
xxii. 18.) This was well ſaid, and was 
the plain truth. And here by the way 
obſerve, that Balaam in theſe words, 
ogy his attachment to the Lord [e. 
ovah, as his God; which 1s a further 
confirmation of what I before hinted, 
8 he was really a prophet of the true 
But to proceed: After this, whether 
prevailed upon by importunity, or ſoften - 
ed too much by the charms of honour 
and riches (which dazzled his eyes), the 
good man began to ſtagger; and he 
yielded ſo far as to conſult God again 
upon, the ſame thing, though he had 
before had an abſolute and preremptory 
denial. This was his firſt falſe ep; 
for it was tempting God, and making, 
too free with the Divine Majeſty, for- 
getting both his duty and diſtance. God 
then gave the man leave to go with the 
rinces ; but in ſuch a manner, as might 
ave made him ſenſible that it had been 
better if he had not aſked it; and that 
his going would be to no purpoſe, ſince 
he ſhould till he refriined. from curling 
the people; which was what he went for, 
and was the ſole end and deſign of the 
rinces who came to call him. Balaam 
owever, having already ſet his heart 

too much upon the bribes, readily ac- 
cepted of the conceſſion made him; and 
that very morning he ſet out on his 
journey with the princes of Moab. God 
was angry with him for being ſo forward 
| 10 
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* 
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in this matter, which he might more 
wiſely have declined, though leave was 

wen him: and N qv rg _ 

ved hopes that he might at lengt 
hake 4 to curſe the Children of 
Iſrael : otherwiſe it was a wild undertak- 
taking to pretend to go at all. God ſeein 
the temper of the man, and what he ha 
in his heart, ſent an angel to ſtop him in 
the way, and to deter him effectually 
from his purpoſe. He loved the wages of 
unrighteouſne/s, as St. Peter obſerves, and 
was rebuked for his iniquity z the dumb 
.. ſpraking wvith man's voice, forbad the 
madneſs of the prophet... (2 Pet. nc 16.) 
The hiſtory of that prodigy 1s related at 
large in the book of Numbers, and is a 
matter well known. 

Some have been of opinion (with 
Maimonides the famous Jew) that the 
whole ſtory of Balaam and the aſs was a 
viſion only, or a dream, and tranſacted 
merely in idea. But there 1s nothing in 
the text of Moſes to countenance ſuch a 
perſuaſion ; nor are the reaſons, ſuggeſt- 
ed for this opinion, of weight ſufficient 
to perſuade us to lay aſide the plain li- 
teral conſtruction. | 

It is with better colour that others, 
admitting the literal conſtruction, have 
further thought that the whole affair was 
ſymbolical, and might admit of a myſti- 
cal, as well as a literal interpretation; 
though this alſo is no more than con- 
jecture. But they who take this way, 
ſuppoſe that the beaſt which the Prophet 
rode upon, might be an emblem of 
Balaam ſpurred on by Balak his maſter. 
The aſs ſaw the danger by the way, and 
made ſome efforts to avoid it, while the 
rider was perfectly blind; and in like 
manner the Prophet had ſeen that God 
was againſt the deſign, and made ſome 
efforts to turn aſide "Int it; but was ſtill 
vehemently preſſed on, and puſhed for- 
wards by king Balak. I forbear to men- 
ton other reſembling circumſtances, 
which have afforded reaſon for ſuppoſing 
that the whole was emblematica], and 
intended for Balaam's inſtruction, that he 
* ſee his folly and retreat in time. 

But he went on; and God permitted 
him now to proceed (according to his own 
devices) to reap the fruits of his ambi- 
tion and avarice ; only taking care all the 
time that he ſhould not drop the leaſt 
Curſe upon the Iſraelites; but ſhould 
{peak as directed by God himſelf, and 


4 
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deliver nothing but bleſſings. The pro- 
phet accordin gly, after ſeveral fruitleſs 
eſſays to prevail with God to let him.- 
curſe the people, was ſtill conſtantly with - 
held from doing it; and inſtead of curſ- 
ing them, he altogether bleſſed them 
three times; and at length concluded, 
propheſying of the downfall of the Mo- 
abites, and foretelling many and prodi- 
gious ſucceſſes of the people of Iſrael. 
Thus was king Balak's deſign utterly 
fruſtrated : and inſtead of. rewarding the 
prophet, he was bitterly incenſed againſt 
im. And now Balaam, being reduced 
to theſe ſtraits, began to perceive how 
fooliſh an errand he had come upon, and 
how little he had gained by the expedi- 
tion. However, having failed in one 
way, he hoped now to make Balak ſome 
amends in another: and, as God had 
now given the man up to his own mad 
counſels, he next entered into as wicked 
and impious a deſign as could well be 
imagined. ' He adviſed the Moabites to 
think of ſome means of drawing the Iſ- 
raelites into ſome heinous offence againſt 
their God; aſſuring them, that there was 
no poſſible way of getting an advantage 
over Iſrael, unleſs they could be fri 
drawn into fin, that ſo a breach might 
be made between God and them. This 
was a kind of Machiavilian policy, ſhrewd 
and deep laid, but curſed and diabolical. 
It had not the effect which Balaam aimed 
at in it (God ſo far defeating his coun- 
ſels), but the event was, the ſeducing 
reat numbers of Iſraelites into whore- 
8 firſt, and then into idolatry; and it 
ended in the deſtruction of 24000 of 
God's people. 5 
This wickedneſs of Balaam is particu- 
larly taken notice of by St. John, in the 
Revelations; who, ſpeaking to the church 
of Pergamus in the name of Chriſt, ſays: 
1 have a few things againſt thee, becauſe 
thou haſt there them that hold the dofrine 
of Balaam, who taught Balak to caft a 
ftumbling-block before the Children of Ijrael, 
to eat things ſacrificed unto idols, and to 
commit fornication. (Rev. ii. 14+) St. 
Peter alſo alludes to the ſame thing 3 
ſpeaking of ſome perſons, who, as he 
ſays, had for/aken the right way, and were 
gone aſtray, following the way of Balaam 


the fon of bofor, who loved the wages of 


witrighteouſueſs. (2 Pet. ii. 15.) St. Peter 
calls him ſon of Boſor. In the Old 
Teſtament he is called fon of Beor: Fon 


, £0s 


* 
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Beor and Boſor are both the ſame name 
in the original, only differently pro- 
nounced ; and perhaps this may be one 
inſtance among others wherein St. Peter 
followed a Galilean pronunciation: but 
that by the way only. I ſhould take 
notice, that St. Jude alſo alludes to the 
ſame thing with what St. Peter and St. 
John refer to ; rebuking ſome perſons for 
running greedily after the error of Balaam 
for reward. (Jude, ver. 11.) The per- 
ſons there pointed to, were a wretched 
ſect of falſe teachers which ſtarted up in 
the very infancy of the Chriſtian church. 
They held it lawful to follow carnal luſts, 


to commit fornication, adultery, inceſt, ' 


and other impurities. This palatable 
duo ctrine ſuited the corrupt taſte of the 
voluptnous, and brought the teachers in 
much” applauſe, and many a fair preſent 
from their carnal hearers. And now, 
becauſe their doctrine was very like Ba- 
laam's, and the principal motive to it 
in the teachers was avarice, and a deſire 
of flattering and pleaſing others in their 
luſts; therefore thoſe teachers were com- 
pared to Balaam, and their doctrine to 
is. Their Hebrew name alſo was 
Balaamites, as their Greek name was 
Nicolaitans ; both which ſignify the ſame 
thing, viz. lords, or leaders of the peo- 
ple. And thus the name of Balaam re- 
vived, as it were, in the firſt ages of the 
Goſpel, but much to his diſhonour, to 
make his memory the more odious and 
deteſtable to lateſt poſterity. But I return 
to the hiſtory where I left off. | 


Aſter Balaam, by his curſed. counſels, 
Had led Ifrael into a ſnare, and God had 


taken ſevere yengeance of his own people 
for being ſo weakly miſlead ; he then 
gave orders to Moſes and the Iſraelites to 
march againſt the Midianites, and ſmite 
them, in revenge for the wiles which, by 
the advice of Balaam, they had prac- 
tiſed, and thereby beguiled Iſrael. Ac- 
cordingly, they went out, and made a 
dreadful ſlaughter of the Midianites, de- 
ſtroying their country, and dividing the 
| ſpoil. And here it was that. Balaam at 


length reaped the wages of his iniquity, 


being ſlain among the reſt with the edge of 
the ſword. (Numb. xxxi. 8. Joſ. xiu. 22.) 

Such was the end of that unhappy man; 

once a prophet, and, as it ſeems, highly in 

favour with. Almighty God ; but beguiled 

with the charms of ambition and covet- 
ouſneſs, falling off by little and little (as 
13 e | 
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God withdrew his grace, which he had 
made an ill uſe of), till at length he came * 
up to the higheſt pitch of wickedneſs; 


becoming a ſeducer, and ſetting himſelf 


at the head of the rebellion againſt God 
doing infinite miſchief by his diabolical 
countels ; and inſtruQting princes in ſuch 
arts of curſed policy, as ought to render 
his name infamous to all poſterity. 

IT ſhould farther obſerve, that, for 2 


ſtanding memorial of God's reſentment 


for what had been done by the Ammo. 
nites and Moabites againſt his people of 
Iſrael ; he made an order that no An. 
monite or Moabite ſhould be permitted 
to enter into the congregation of the Lord, 
till after the tenth generation, becauſe of 
what they had done in the matter of 
Balaam. The words of the law are: 4, 
Ammonite or Moabite Mall not emer into the 
congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth 
12 ecauſe they met you not with 
bread and water in the way, when you 
came forth out of Egypt; and becauſe they 
hired againſt thee Balaam, the ſon of Beor, if 
Pethor of Meſopotamia, to curſe thee. (Dent, 
XX111. 3, 4.) The meaning of which lay 
is, that though an Ammonite, or a Moab- 
ite, ſhould become a convert to the Jewiſh 
religion, and conform to their law and ce- 
remonies in every reſpect, and become a 
complete member of the Jewiſh church; 
yet he ſhould not have the privileges of 
marrying with an Iſraelite, but ſhould be 
debarred from it, he and his poſterity for 
ten generations; which is interpreted in 
Nehemiah, to mean for ever. (Neh. xiii. 
1.) Such was the mark ſet upon the 
Ammonites and Moabites for their offence 
in that inſtance: and Balaam's infamy 
was perpetuated by the ſame law, being 
expreſsly mentioned in it as the man who 
had been hired to curſe God's people. 
But enough hath been ſaid of the hiſtory 
of Balaam ; paſs we on now, | 

IT. To make ſome reflections upon it; 
as it may indeed afford us plentiful mat: 
ter for it. | 3 

1. In the firſt place obſerve, that there 
is no time of man's life wherein he may 
not be tempted, or may not be in danger 
of falling off from God and goodnels; | 
which ſhould be an argument to us for 
conſtant care and watchfulneſs over our- 
ſelves. Even thoſe whom God hath fa. 
voured in a very particular manner, and 
with heavenly gifts and graces, are 10 
more ſecure than others, if they take not 


propore | 


= vo 


pro care. I ſay nothing of 
Solomon, or others who might here be 


mentioned: Balaam is the inſtance now ' 


before, us, a prophet of the moſt high 
God, and probably adyanced in years, 
lince his fame had ſpread wide and far. 
His ſtanding was not ſo firm, but that an 
unlooked for, and a powerful temptation, 
ſhook his ſtedfaſtneſs, and brought him 
Jown from the heights he had attained in 
God's favour, to a moſt forlorn an 
wretched condition, 1 | 
2. Obſerve farther, how dangerous a 
thing it is, ſo much as to attend or liſten 
to the charms of wealth and honour ; for 
a gift will ſometimes blind the wiſe, and 
a bribe will beguile their hearts. Balaam 
looked too much upon the golden pre- 
ſents, and was too ſenſibly ſtruck with the 
ſound of honour and preferments ; which 
made him the leſs conſider upon how ſlip- 
pery-ground he ſtood, and how danger- 


- 
. 


ous an affair that was to concern himſelf 


in. Put it even in the beſt light, and 
imagine that he might have had God's 
leave to do what Balak deſired ; yet, 
would a wiſe and a good man have been 
forward to ſet God to fale, and to make 
a trade of the favours ſent him from 
above? , Eliſha would not ſuffer ſo much 
as his ſervant to take a gift of a great 
man whom he had cured of a leproſy : fo 
unbecoming a thing did he think it to ſell 
- and make merchandize of ſpiritual pri- 
vileges. Had Balaam been of that tem- 
per, he would never have been miſled in 
the ſhameful manner he was, but would 
have held faſt his integrity to the end. . 
3. Obſerve, thirdly, that wherr God 
ſees men leaning to6 far,to ambitious or 
covetous deſires, and not wiſe enough to 
take ſuch gentle hints as might be ſuf- 
ficient to call them back ; he then leaves 
them to purſue their own hearts luſts, and 
lets them follow their own imaginations. 
When he at firſt prohibited Balaam from 
curſing the people, and from going with 
the meſſengers, that was indication ſuf- 
ficient. A wiſe -man, after that, would 
have abſolutely refuſed to treat or parly 
with any ambaſſadors whatever upon the 
ſame errand.” But Balaam had ſet his 
heart upon the bribes, and was become 
warm and eager in the buſineſs. So God 
permitted the fooliſh man to go on as his 
inclinations led, and to run his utmoſt 
lengths of folly and madneſs. Since he 
would not Tetreat in time, nor know when 
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he had done enough (though God had 
given him ſufficient intimations), he was 
at length permitted to proceed in his own 
way, and to his own deſtruction. 
4 Obſerve next, how foolith a part a 
man acts, and how he expoſes himſelf to 
contempt and ſcorn, as well as danger, 
when he takes upon him to follow his own 
way and humour, and will not have God 
for his guide. It was a weak thing in 
Balaam to aſk God a ſecond time, after. 


| God had abundantly fignified his plea- 


ſure: and it was ſtill weaker, afterhe had 
received a ſecond anſwer, diſcouraging 
him from any thought of curſing the peo- 
ple, for him to go on with the princes of 


Moab, and to offer himſelf to Balak, when 


he could do him no ſervice. But, to ſhew 
ſome good inclination towards ſerving. 
Balak, he reſolved to make yery free with 
Almighty God, though he had carried 
his irreverent familiarity too far before. 
He was now come to Balak, and ſome- 
thing he muſt do ; though, as to the main 


thing, which was curſing the people, he 


knew very well that had tied up his 
mouth. However, he makes Balak-pre- 
pare altars and ſacrifices, and he would 
thereby try 5 and again, what God 
would ſay to him. A dangerous thin 
thus to tempt, and trifle with the — 
God! Well: the effect was, that, much 
againſt his inclination, he was made to 
bleſs the people whom he came to curſe; 
which highly offended Balak, and made 
the prophet ridiculous in the eyes of all 
there preſent. Vet this was not ſufficient, 
but the fooliſh man goes on to tempt God 
again, and with the ſame ſucceſs; till 
Balak was perfectly enraged againſt the 
ophet, and God let them both ſee, that 
his will ſhould prevail, and not theirs. 
g. Obſerve, farther, that when once 
ſtubborn and wilful men have run ſuch 
lengths in oppoſition to the will of Hea- 
ven; God then gives them up to a repro- 
bate mind, and lets them fall from one 
depree of wickedneſs to another. So it was 
in Balaam. He had been provoking God, 
time after time, by the fooliſh, irreverent, 
and conceited part he had been acting: 
and now God left him to do a great deal 
worſe ; to be counſellor to Balak in as 


wicked policy as hell itſelf could invent: 


to ſeduce the Iſraelites into fornication, 
and into the abominable lewdneſſes which 
went along with the feaſts and revellings 


made in honour of Baal-peor. A man 


who 
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who could give ſuch counſel as that, muſt 
have firſt ſhaken off all honour,” reſpect, 
or reverence for the living God; which 
Indeed appears to have been Balaam's 


caſe in the end. 


6. One thing more we may obſerve 


- from his hiſtory, which is this; that the 


ſpirit of God may ſometimes vouchſafe to 
come upon a very wicked man. (ſo far as 


concerns the extraordinary gifts), with- 


out reforming or influencing the ſame 
man as to his life and morals,. in the way 
of ordinary operation, Theſe two things 


are very diſtin, and may often be ſepa- 
rate ; as in Balaam at that time, and in 


Judas afterwards. Balaam had undoubt- 
edly the gift of prophecy, even while he 
was doing amiſs, and tempting Almighty 
God. For the ſpirit of God came upon him 
(Numb. xxiv. 2.), and made uſe of his 
organs in the delivering ſeveral remark. 
able prophecies fulfilled in their ſeafon : 


as the riſing ſtrength and grow! at- 


n 
neſs of the Iſraelites; the fall of oab, 
and of Edom, which was to be effected in 
the time of King David; the deſtruction 
of Amalek, which came to paſs ſomewhat 
ſooner, in King Saul's time; the over- 


them, beſides their more immediate re. 


of Balaam deſerved the more eſpecial 


throw alſo of the Kenites by the hand of 
the Aſſyrians; and what is more than 
all, the overthrow of the Aſſyrian con. 
verors themſelves by the hands of the 

hittim, that is, of the Macedonian; . 
which was executed under the conduct of 
Alexander the Great, 'Theſe were great 
and valuable prophecies, and moſt of 


ference, had a further view to the comin 
of Chriſt : and hence it is that this hiſtory 


notice, and is made to fill up ſo many 
chapters in Moſes. But when we find 
ſuch conſiderable prophecies delivered by 
the mouth of an ungodly man ; give God 
the glory, and let the ſhame reſt where it 
ought, The prophecies are of ſtandin 

uſe in the church ; but the prophet wi | 
be no 4 ap by them : our Lord himſelf 
has fully interpreted this caſe, in the 
words following: will ſay to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not propbe- 
fied in thy name; and in thy name caſt out 
devils; and in thy name done many won- 
derful works ? And then will I profeſs un- 
to them, I never knew yon; depart from mt, 
Jt that work iniquity. (Matt, vi. 22, 23. 
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sT. MAR k, vi. 20. 


For Herod feared John, knowing that he was a 
- juſt man and an holy 


_ John the Baptiſt 18 conſtantly 
ſpoken the truth, and boldl 
vice, (to complete his character) had the 
honour of ſuffering for che truth's ſake. 
His ſtrict and inflexible juſtice, his 
ardent zeal for the glory of God, and his 
avowed hatred of ſin, ſtirred up a power- 
full enemy againſt him, and provoked 
the keen reſentment of Herodias, who 
was engaged in a vitious alliance with 
Herod, and had therefore a mighty 
influence oyer him. We may reaſonably 


believe that the preacher of repentance, 


had frequently alarmed her conſcience 
with unacceptable reproofs, and quicken- 
ed it with a ſenſe of guilt, and an expec- 


tation of vengeance :* ſhe that had 


been accuſtomed to hear only /200th 
things (Iſa. xxx. 10.), was unable to 
bear his ingenuous behaviour, (which ſhe 
called preſumption,) and reſolved to leave 
nothing undone, till ſhe had wrought her 
revenge upon him: ſhe uſed all the arts 
of infinuation and methods of addreſs, 
wu were likely to win upon Herod, 
the 
caule was the ſame, and the ſuppoſed in- 
Jury was common to both, it might be 
imapined, that he would be as ready to 


5 The great ſearcity of theſe Sermons, as well as theis excellence, has induced the Editor 0 inf 


them in this collectlen. 


ES ov 


y rebuked 


rtaker of her ſins; and ſince their 


take away the life of St. John, as ſhe was 
to deſire this gratification of her paſſion ; 
that ſhe could not make a more agreeable 
requeſt, and that he only waited for an 
opportunity of granting it. ; 
But the Holy Scriptures aſſure us, that 
though /be had a quarrel againſt him, and 
would have killed him, ſhe could not. For 
Herod feared John, knowing that he was 4 
Juſt man and an holy—(Mark, vi. 19, 20.) 
The rays of divine goodneſs in St. 
2 ſhone with an awful luſtre; and the 
auty of holineſs recommended itſelf, 
even to Herod, notwithſtanding that his 
favourite luſts pleaded earneſtly againſt 
it, and Herodias was always at hand, en- 
deavouring to hinder its efficacy by her 
importunate complaints, and enſnaring 
ſuggeſtions. THI f | 
She did at laſt, indeed, ſurpriſe the 
adulterer into a compliance, by the pleaſing 
artifices of her daughter, and obtained/a 
general grant, when he was beſt diſpoſed 
to hearken to any demand, TS 
He that had obſerved his impartial rex 
prover, and when he heard him, did many. 
things, and heard 'him gladly (Mark, vi. 
20.), he was not aware of the ill uſe that 
was afterwards made of the advantage 
that he had raſhly given againſt him; and 
2 ſoon as he perceived it, he repented 
Ot It, | | | 
Though he freely promiſed to gratify 
the daughter of Herodias, with whatſo- 
ever ſhe could aſk, even to the half of his 
kingdom (Mark, v. 23.), he was yet 
grieved, when ſhe aſked for the | 
John the Baptiſt: The king was exceeding. 
forry, yet for his oath*s ſake, and for their 
fakes which ſat with him, he would not 
reje# her. (Mark, v. 26.) He would have 
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that was made upon them. An 
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receded from his promiſe, had he not 
miſtaken the force of the obligation, for 


he valued the life of this juſt and holy 
even the half of his king-. 


man more than 
From hence we,may raiſe this obſerva- 
tion, That integrity gains the eſteem, 


even of the vicious and profane, and con- 


ſtrains them to reverence the man that 


goes on in a ſteady courſe of righteouſ- 


neſs. | 
And this may be derived from the fol- 


* lowing reaſons : 


Firſt, From the eftabliſhed notions, 
and natural ſenſe of good and evil: | 
Secondly, From the excellence, and 


| ſuperiority which virtue has over vice: 


Thirdly, From the likeneſs it bears to 
the divine attributes 
Fourthly, From the beautiful ſimpli- 
„ truth and innecence ; and, 


zun, From the impartial judgment 


which wicked men make of things, in 
their ſober intervals, and whenever they 
are brought to themſelves. 


And firſt, It may be derived from the 


eſtabliſhed notions, and natural ſenſe of 
and evil. As men are diſtinguiſhed 
m the reſt of the creation, by one 


common principle of reaſon, ſo they, all, 
form the ſame conceptions of vice and 


virtue, before they are tainted with error, 
or miſled by the corruption of their 
nature. The lines of their duty are fo 
deeply engraven on their minds, that they 
cannot utterly eraſe them, unleſs their 


whole frame were alſo to be diſſolved. 


They may indeed ſully the light of rea- 
ſon, and partly wear away the impreſſion 
whilſt 
many retain a juſt abhorrence of evil, 
others may endeavour to deceive them- 
ſelves by embracing a more favourable 
__ of it. But yet they have ſome 
2 


cuſe and upbraid them with fohy: and 


though they. would cover it with a ſpeci- 


ous appearance, by calling evil good, and 


good evil (Iſa. v. 20.), yet they cannot 
2 


revent their faculties as to 9 
their r 38mg boaſting, with a ſuit- 
Able belief, 'and think that theſe things 


are juſt as they repreſent them. Though 
 . their wills are depiuved and engaged 


in behalf of fin, yet their judgments 
catinot ſo contradict, and be the reverſe 
of themſelves. They may be over- 


ruled, bat will ſtill ſerve to render them as Creatures endued with reaſon. . 


»t, 


-difference between them is too wide 


mmering imperfect knowledge, to ac-- 


caſe, they wiſh that their /af end may be 


— 
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ſelf- condemned, and to juſtify the con. 
duct of the righteous. 

They would fain conceal this their ay 
probation, and filence their thoughts 
with loud laughter, and confident raillery . 
but their firſt ſenſe of things, though not 
lively enough to be the principle of 
their own actions, will yet oblige them to 
pay ſome 229 to thoſe that have acted 
up to their duty. 5 | 

And the nature of vice and virtue i; 
not to be changed by their ſinful deſires, 
or become ſubſervient to their inclina. 
tions; but the marks that are ſtam 
upon them will laſt for ever, and the 


be cloſed. There is a fixed ſtandard of 
true worth and goodneſs, and it is not left 
to be determined by the uncertain opi- 
nions, or the arbitrary wills of men, but 
it is every where the fame ; and virtue is 
thought praiſe-worthy, as vice paſſes 
for a term of infamy and reproach ; and 
we are conſtrained to judge thus of it; 
and at the firſt mention of any act of 
piety, charity, or ſelf-denial, our minds 
are pleaſed with it, and glow with a ge- 
nerous emulation : for we know, that it 
is warranted by right reaſon, and by the 
authority of an all-wiſe God. When we 
behold a man beſet with temptations, 
and getting the maſtery over them, and 
ſubduing himſelf ; when we obſerve him 
ſacrificing his intereſt to his duty, and 
hazarding all that is dear to him in this 
world, rather than let go his integrity ; 
we preſently frame an 1dea of greatneſs 
ſuperior to earthly kingdoms and all their 
fading glories ; and he that in the courſe 
of his life. is ſteady in performing the 
ſervice of God, and never ftoops to any 
ſinful compliance, is happy in the eſteem 

of all that know him. 93 Goak one yields 
his approbation, and envy dares not cavil 
at, or detract from him. Even thoſe 
profligate wretches, that have abandoned 
religion and thrown up their pretenſions 
to it, cannot but entertain a juſt opinion 
of him : and as often as they look into 
themſelves, and take a view of their own 


like his (Numb. xxiii. 10.); and they 
even wiſh that their life were alſo like 
his. They are loſt to an affecting ſenſe 
of the joys and comforts of religion; but 
ſtill it extorts a veneration from them; 
and they are ſometimes forced to reflect 


And 
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And the eſteem which naturally follows 
ity, is derived, 72 
l F rom the excellence and 
ſuperiority that virtue has over vice; and 
this is infinitely great, and appears at the 
£r view to all that conſider it: the 
former is the perfection, the latter the 
corruption of nature: and look how dif- 


from the ſhame of thoſe accurſed ſpirits, 
that were caſt'down from the manſions of 
bliſs, into the land of darkneſs, almoſt ſo 


that of the wicked. Behold our firft 
t walking in the garden of Eden, 


tence : and behold one of his wretched 
poſterity, ſold into the ſlavery of ſin, and 
under the dominion of his unruly affec- 
tions: in one we ſee the diſgrace and 
ignominy of vice; in the other the dignity 
of virtue. | 25 . 2 
Nay, we may deſcend lower than this ; 
and if we compare the condition of the 
beſt of men, with that of the worm that 
crawleth upon the ground; we ſhall find 
there is a yet greater diſtance between the 
juſt and holy man, and the vicious and 
profane, than between the moſt perfect of 
mankind, and this mean contemptible 
creature : for this has kept its appointed 
place, and fulfils the will of its Creator ; 
whereas the finner is fallen from his high 
ſtation, and is become deſpicable to him- 
ſelf. He that has maintained his inte- 
grity, knows that he is endued with a 
noble greatneſs of mind, that he is an- 
lwering the defign of his Maker, and is 
running the race which is ſet before him. 
neh 

He examines his paſt actions with in- 
expreſſible ſatisfaction, and delights to 
obſerve the beautiful order of his nature ; 
his conſcience poſſeſſed of its due authori- 
ty, his reaſon ſeated in its throne, and 
his will and affections paying a cheerful 
obedience.  - i 

And all that live under the influence of 


his own heart gives him, and ratify his 
juſt approbation. His advice is as a-law 
to them, and they ſtudy to pleaſe him, 
by an equal regard to their duty: as 
Job ſpeaks of himſelf; unto" me men gave 
ear, and "waited, and kept- filence at my 
onfel; after ny words they ſpake not 
u, and my ſpeech dropped upon them. 


* . 1 


(Job, XXIX. 21, 22.) 64s 
1 a 
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ferent the glory of the angels of God is 


different is the ſtate of the righteous from 


eke happy in his unſullied inno- 


his example, ſecond the teſtimon that 


their impiety, barely by not 
with it. Before ſuch a witneſs, they take 


801 
But the man that forgets the dignity 
of his nature, and deſcends to the com- 
miſſion of a fin, is conſcious that he has 
done an injury to his faculties, and an 
action that is 4 diſgrace to him, and for 
which he ſhall call himſelf a fool for 
ever. He is abaſhed at the remembrance 
of it, and confounded at the ungrateful 
thought: and whilſt he has any value for 
his ad, he would be ignorant (if. 
e of his ſin, ſnut out himſelf from 
ing a ſpectator of it,, and would not 
that his 4% hand ſhould 4nowy avhat his 
right hand doth. (Matt. vi. z.) 
And, much more is he afraid of the juſt 
and holy man : for his integrity is a re- 
proof to him : it cuts him to the heart 
with a ſenſe of his ſhame, puts him in mind 


of the glory that he has forfeited, and 


brings his reaſon and conſcience to witneſs 
againſt him. His eſtabliſhed virtue rebukes 
him, like thoſe faithful monitors, and by 
ſhewing him how he ought to live, con- 
demns him for not living as he ought. 
When innocence appears, vice is 
aſhamed and would conceal itſelf, as the 
multitude of finners will deſire to do at 
the laſt day, when they ſhall not be able 
to lift up their heads to behold the Sun of 
righteouſneſs (Mal. iv. 2.) coming forth 
in his full ſtrength, and his /aints fitting 
on thrones to judge the world. (Luke, 
xxii. zo.) | 5 * 
There needs no loud declamation 
againſt vice, when virtue diſplays itſelf 
with boldneſs; its preſence checks the 
confidence of fin; and the ſinner looks 
down with confuſion of face : his guilt 


reproves itſelf, and cries out, in the words 


of Ahab, Haſt thou found Me, O mize 


enemy? (1 Kings, xxi. 20.)., He is ſeized 


with a prevailing awe, and bis mouth is 
ſtopped while the godly are in his ſight. 
Hence it is, that the patrons of irreligion 


ſuſpend the commiſſion of their beloved 


iniquity in the preſence of a good man. 


They forbear for a while the language 
of blaſphemy and profaneneſs, and by an 
involuntary veneration, are withheld from 
evil. Were they in the company of thoſe 
that are equally regardleſs of God, they 
could glory in their wickedneſs, and vaunt 
themſelves againſt the Moſt High. But 


they dare not be thus vile before the man 


of integrity, whoſe frowns are terrible 
to them, and who chaſtiſes them for 
partaking 
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up the profeſſion of religion, and would 
borrow the reputation that certainly at- 
tends it. And this __ which righte- 
ouſneſs commands, ariſes, 

Thirdly, from the likeneſs it bears to 
the divine attributes. It is a token of 
God's eſpecial preſence, that ſheds a 
glory upon him, that daily aſpires to a 
nearer reſemblance of his holineſs. Every 
good action is a copy of one or other of 
thoſe perfections which God has mani- 
feſted to us: and he that is diſtinguiſhed 


by an unmoveable reſolution to do his 


duty, and by repeated conqueſts of the 
moſt inviting temptations, has ſomething 
truly great and godlike in him, that en- 
gages our obſervation and beſpeaks our 
eſteem: and thoſe faithful ſervants of 
God, that are adorned with the beams 
of his goodneſs, are alſo clothed with 
majeſty, and it 1s their defence and pro- 
tection; for even their enemies /ee certain- 
by that the Lord is with them (Gen. xxvi. 
28.), and defire to be joined in the ſame 
intereſts, that they may partake of God's 


= . It was this that obtained mere 


for Joleph, when he was falſely accuſed, 
and caſt into priſon ; and this, together 
with the working of God*s providence, 
gave him favour in the fight of the keeper 
o the 2 (Gen. xxxix. 21.) . This pre- 
erved his choſen people, and /ufered no 
man to do them wrong, as they went from 
one nat on to another, from one kingdom to 
another people (Pſal. cv. 13, 14, 15.); for 
God did by this, as it were, ſpeak unto 


them, Touch not mine anointed, and do my 


prophets no harm. And they that have 
deſtgned to injure the righteous man, and 
been armed with power to execute their 
purpoſe, have been prevented by a ſur- 
prizing dread, which has bid them have 
nothing to do with that juft man (Matt. 
xxvii. 19.). The thought of the intended 


villany has ſhocked them; and his invin- 


cible virtue has taken away the ſtrength 
of their reſolutions. And they were 
aſtoniſhed as Jacob was, when he awaked 
but of his fleep, and ſaid, Surely the rd is 
in this place, and 1 knew it not ; how dread- 
Ful is this place ! This is none ather but the 
beuſe of God; this is the gate of heaven. 


(Gen. xxvili. 17.) When integrity has 


ſtood unſhaken againſt the utmoſt efforts 
of the ungodly, their hatred is vanquiſh- 
ed; and they do juftice to him that hag 
maintained it, with certainly this is a right- 
60x5 man (Luke, xxili. 47+). A powerful 
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ſinner has been afraid of his bold re. 
NN and a licentious Judge has trem. 

led before his priſoner. For religion 
diſarms and ftrikes an awe upon its ene. 
mies; and it dazzles and «iy ava them, 
as the light from heaven did St. Paul, as he 
was journeying to Damaſeas (Acts, ix, z.), 
to N NN the 3 4 God. 

t is a lively proof o 's power over 
the minds of SRO that, TR they that 
hate him, cannot withhold the ref 
and eſteem that are due to the = 
blance of him; and as ſoon as they ſee hy 
image and N they cannot bu 
render unto God the things that are Gd, 
(Mat. xxii. 20, 21.) | 

And the moſt obſtinate prejudice i 
pierced through by the beautiful ſimpl. 
city of truth and innocence, which is, 

Fourthly, to be conſidered. Hoy 
much ſoever mankind may diſagree in 
other matters ; how unwilling ſoever they 
may be to agree in this; yet they, with 
one conſent, acknowledge the excellence 
of truth, and the real worth of innocence, 
Sincerity gains acceſs, by its natural ef. 

cacy ; it needs no arts to recommend it; 
but is therefore moſt acceptable, becauſe 
it is without art or deſign. 

There is no character more deſirable, 
more generally beloved, than that of a 
plain honeſt man : it enters into the hearts 
of all with an irreſiſtible force, like the 
goſpel of Chriſt, which obtained a ready 
aſſent to itſelf, by its glaring evidence: 
it was not ſet off with a pompous ſhew df 
eloquence, or the enticing words of man'; 
wiſdom (1 Cor. ii. 4+) ; but truſted tous 
own power, and appeared as it really was, 
in a ſimple unaffected narration. 

An impartial regard to truth, and! 
ſtedfaſt reſolution of doing our duty, at 
infinitely more valuable in themſelves, 
than all the acquired ornaments, and the 
moſt faſhionable rules of couverſativ; 
and a good man has ſomething truly es- 
gaging in his deportment, that pleas 
more effectually than the. plaufible ci 
lities and ſeeming courteſy of the fine 
gentleman, and the enſnaring embracts 
and fair promiſes of the courtier. 

The world may ſometimes think bin 
their enemy, becauſe he tell. them li 
truth (Gal. iv. 16.), and may careſs tit 
flatterer, that diſtinguiſhes away th 
guilt, and covers their vices with a ſo 
name. | 

But they hate the former only * 
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are enemies to themſelves, and em- 
1 latter, juſt while he gives them 


fl ſecurity. But there is nothing more 


:20s than flattery 3 and whilſt it la- 
— conceal its baſeneſs, it ſnews the 


: amiable in the eyes even of a preju- 
diced ſpectator; for it puts on the ap- 
of it, and ſtudies to be uvlike 
rſelf ; for the mind, though vicious and 
depraved, cannot reliſh fulſome and un- 
diſguiſed flattery, but rejects it with ab- 
horrence, And the finner looks down 
with contempt upon the deſpicable wretch 
that proſtitutes his reaſon to the ſervice 
of a lie, and renders himſelf the moſt vile 
and abje& of creatures, to form a tran- 
ſtory intereſt, or purchaſe a forced and 
pretended approbation. 1 6 
Such is the value of truth, that they 
that deviate from it muſt ſeem to adhere 
to it; and the moſt ſkilful flatterer tries 
to perſuade the perſon he commends, that 
he has certainly thoſe virtues, which he 
falſely aſcribes to him: his commendation 
is as naught, unleſs it paſſes for truth, 
and his defigns are diſappointed, unleſs he 
is believed, How far preferable then is 
truth, which ſtands on a ſure foundation, 
and does not court an uncertain opinion, 
a precarious eſteem: which always 
pleaſes, when the mind ſees it as it 18, 
and which prepares and: forces the way 
to acceptance, even through the groſſeſt 
prejudice. KEN” | 
Which leads me, laſtly, to derive the 
obſervation on the text, from the impar- 
tial judgment that wicked men make of 
things in their ſober intervals, and when- 
ever they are brought to themſelves. 
Their ſins having the aſcendant over 
them, are. generally regarded in the firſt 
place; and every thing that offers itſelf 
ij conſidered as agreeable to, or incon- 
ſitent with them. Their repreſentation 
is received by the injured faculties of the 
mind, and it is compelled to aſſent to 
their unnatural interpretation : for we (ſay 
they) are they that ought to ſpeak, for we 
e lords ever them. And whilſt they are 
tied and bound in this miſerable ſlavery, 
the fight of a juſt and holy man provokes 
and inflames them ; they are galled with 
his reproofs, and break out into oppro- 
\ Whilſt they are warm in the purſuit of 
their ſuppoſed pleaſures, they cannot bear 
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ar bo eaſe, and lulls them into a deceit- 


excellence of truth, and confeſſes, that it 


853 
the leaſt interruption, are too impa- 
tient to hearken to NY 5 15 
But there are ſome ſeaſons in which 
they may be ſpolcen withal: when their 
affections are cool, and they are wearied 
with the ſervice of ſin, they begin to con- 
ſider the example that was fe before 
them, the pathetical exhortations of the 
preacher of righteouſneſs, the holy vehe- 
mence with which he applied himſelf 
to them, and the affectionate concern 
wherewith he intreated them. And they 
think with themſelves ; Surely he was in 
earneſt ; we indeed mocked at his per- 
ſuaſions, and made a jeſt of our calamuty ; 
but now we acknowledge that he ſpoke 
the truth, becauſe he was thoroughly con- 
vinced of it, and expreſſed a compaſſion 
towards us, out of a ſincere regard to us, 


and a juſt ſenſe of our danger; we reject- 


ed him as our enemy, but we unreaſon- 
ably accounted him fo, ſince he deals with 
us no otherwiſe than with himſelf, and ad- 
viſes us to act as he believes we ought to 
do, according to his beſt. judgment of 


things, and the rule of his own, practice 


why then ſhould we violate our 3 ſen- 
timents, by injuring the man who bears a 
good - will to us, and diſcharges the moſt 
difficult offices of friendſhip, by reſcuing 
us out of our own hands, and telling us 
wo are enemies to our immortal ſouls ? 
Theſe thoughts naturally occur to 
them, when they are diſpoſed to conſider, 
and make a right eſtimate of things; then 
they pay a deference to him that holds 
faſt the truth, and anſwers its obliga- 
tions, much rather than to thoſe that have 


conſpired to degrade themſelves: and un- 


leſs they are totally blinded, they will at 
one time or other endeavour to make 
amends for their profane jeſts and raillery, 
by treating the better part of mankind with 
reverence, and deſpiſing thoſe that run 
into the ſame exceſs of riot with them. 
Having gone through the ſeveral par- 
ticulars propoſed, I am perſuaded that 
you have already drawn ſuch inferences, 
as ariſe from them, and have prevented 
me in the application. 

Let me only mention, the great ex- 
ample of righteouſneſs, whom we this day 
commemorate, and the remarkable effect 
which his life and doctrine had upon 


Herod ; and you will reſolve to keep yoir 


integrity, and glory in a brave profeſſion 
of religion; you will be animat d and en- 
couraged by the * of bringing piety 
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into faſhion, and putting a ſtop to the 
| fpreading contagion, and the vaunting 
confidence of fin. 


Conſider with how ſwift a progreſs re- 


ligion would prevail in the world, were 
not men aſhamed of that which is their 


| 1 glory, were they as bold and re- 


:folute in owning the practice of religion, 
as others are in propagating the corrupt 
notions and vicious manners of the age. 
Conſider the powerful influence of ho- 
lineſs, in that Herod feared John, for this 
very reaſon, becauſe he was a juſt man 
and an holy; when at the ſame time he 
was able to baniſh him from his preſence, 
and procure the quiet enjoyment of his 
fin. What a mighty efficacy then would 
holineſs have, did thoſe. of the higheſt 
.ranks and fortunes let their light ſhine be- 
Fore men (Mat. itt, 16.); it would be beau- 
-tifully terrible to the combination of ſin- 
ners, and chaſe away-immorality and pro- 
faneneſs. Did they know the dignity of 
virtue, they would not ſo eaſily recede 
from it. 'They are carried away by the 
falſe maxims of honour, and yield to the 


clamours of a ſinful generation; to gain 


their eſteem, and acquire a vain applauſe. 
Whereas the moſt likely way to be 
truly approved of men, is, firſt to be ac- 
ceptable with God; and did they infiſt 
upon, and ſted faſtly preſerve their virtue, 
the world would be at length brought over 
to them, and entertain the ſame ſenti- 
ments of things. . 
They only betray themſelves, by de- 
parting from the old paths (Jer. vi. 16.) 
of virtue, and diſcover a low contemptible 
ſpirit, by a mean compliance and a fer- 
vile imitation. - e l 
Did they adhere to their profeſſion, and 

adorn it with a ſuitable practice, they 
would be admired for their noble reſolu- 
tion, and their example would be eſteem- 
ed as a law. 
And how much more becoming is i 
todo their duty, and obtain that reſpe& 
which is derived from the natural ſenſe of 
good and evil, from the excellence of vir- 
tue; from the likeneſs it bears to the di- 
vine attributes; from the beautiful ſim- 
- plicity of truth and innocence, and from 
the impartial judgment of wicked men, 
when they are brought to themſelves ; 
chan to be governed by humour and cuſ- 
tom, by the perverſe: wills, and wild ca- 
priee of unreaſonable men? _ 

For theſe are more ons than their 
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own vain breath, and their applauſe vil 
periſh ſooner than a blaſt, . _ 
But virtue will recommend us to God' 
unerring approbation: and what he de. 
termines 1s fixed and certain, for it 3 
done in truth and equity). 

And all that have any regard to reaſon, 
will ſecond his judgment, and the appro. 
bation of our conſcience, and even they 
that behold the goodneſs afar off will ad. 
mire it. And when the end of all thing, 
is come, our character will remain un. 
tainted ; and God will do honour to n 
before an innumerable multitude; and 
there ſhall be no ſpeech nor language bu 
what ſhall ſpeak our praiſe. 

Now to the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghoſt, be all honow 
and glory, now and for evermore. 


SERMON II. 


The Duty and Advantages of * 
Sincerity. 


PSALM xv. 2. | 
And ſpeaketh the truth from his heart, 


* E laws of God are imprinted upon 
the nature of man, and written in the 
tables of our hearts. But, alas! we ſoon 
deface the impreſſion, and the glorious 
characters are quickly loſt, becauſe they 
are written but in duſt. So 8 15 their 
value, that they ought to be engraven 
upon marble with a pen of a diamond, 
But why do I fpeak of marble? for that 
alſo periſhes, and the tables of ſtone ven 
broken. - 
But the laws of God fhall never fil; 
his fingers have committed them to a re. 
cord that ſhall never be blotted out ; and 
he will preſerve them in everlaſting cha. 
raters in the book of life. There every 
line is a ray of glory, and every branch 
of our duty 1s a beam of that ſun which 
ſhall never withdraw his light. ; 
Till we can read it in that divine of- 
ginal, we cannot deſire to behold a fair 
er copy of it, than appears in the Pfalm 
which is now before us. Surely if er! 
the heart of the Pſalmiſt indited a goo! 
matter, if ever his tongue was the pen of 
a ready writer, it was in this excellent 
portion of Scripture, In this he ſurpaſſes 
the reſt of the children of men; full f 


grace were his lips, and they dropped lt 
dew of heaven. © ($6 * 15 


What 


wiſdom may we learn from that 
— queſtion : ed who ſhall davell 
in thy tabernacle ? or who ſhall reft upon 
thy bly hill ? And what fatisfaQtion may 
„e receive from that faithful anſwer 
which the ſpirit. of God returned to him, 
ar which, through his direction, he re- 
tarned to himſelf : Even he that leadeth 
an uncorrupt life, and doth the thing which 
is rights and ſpeaketh the truth from his 
* word that goes before the text, 
and every word that follows it, deſerves 
our particular conſideration ; but let me 
atthis time dwell upon the amiable virtue 
of truth and oy; or rather /et this 
be our reſt for ever; here let us dwell, and 
have a delight therein. 
That you may aſcend'to the holy place 
by ſpeaking the truth from your heart ; 
I ſhall, _ a | 
Firſt, Endeavour to direct you in the 
performance of this duty, and 

Secondly, To ſhzw the advantages of 
it, | 


That you may perform it aright, you 
mould. 
iſt, Conſider the folly and baſeneſs of 
inſincerity. : 
2dly, You ſhould cleanſe your minds 
from corrupt and vicious thoughts. 
3dly, . You ſhould poſſeſs them with 
juſt and honourable principles. And, 
Athly, You ſhould ſpeak from the 
ground of your hearts, without any inten- 
= of enſnaring or betraying your neigh- 
We. ops | | 
And, 1ſt, You ſhould conſider the folly 
and baſeneſs of infincerity. 
Great is the folly of thoſe men that 
leave the paths of uprightneſs, to walk 
in the ways of darkneſs. Their exqui- 
lite ſubtilty ſerves as often to puzzle and 
perplex themſelves, as to entangle others. 
They are loſt in the intricate maze of de- 
ceit, and cannot find a way to eſcape out 
of the circle which they have artfully 
drawn. They make no progreſs by en- 
gaging in indirect courſes, but are carried 
o and fro by their crooked and perverſe 
Nealings, like the winding ſtream, that 
turns back upon itſelf, and the ſwifter it 
Tuns, ſo much the ſooner it comes again 
$0 its fountain. * I 
The path of the juſt is as the ſhining light, 
o mvite and lead them on to happineſs; 
and they that have learnt the wiſdom of 
integrity, are ditected by the ſame 
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heavenly guide, as went before the children 


. of 1jrael in a pillar of fire, and conducted 


them ſafely through the mighty waters, 
and the barren wilderneſs. - But they 
that follow their own treacherous policy, 
and plunge themſelves into the depths of 
iniquity, are led aſtray by an uncertain . 
guide, that reſembles the wandering va- 
pour of the night, which trains on the 
miſtaken traveller, till he falls from a 
precipice, or ſinks into the mire. They 
cannot fix upon a ſure foundation, but are 
conſtrained to ſhift and change their place, 
finding no reſt for the fole of their foot, | 
Their infincerity ſtill wants a veil to 
cover it; for if it once appears, its ſordid 
deſigns are defeated. But how hard is it 
to cover it effeually ! Though the diſ- 
guiſe be curiouſly wrought, it will ſoon 
be worn, out, and require another pre- 
tence to. conceal its failure : and even the 
endeavour to conceal it frequently betrays 
it, and the ſmoke ſhews that the flame is 
ſtifled, | TL e 
There can be no peace in this forced 
unnatural ſtate ; freſh diſquiets are always 
riſing in the mind; and while the heart 
is treacherous, the temples of the head 
can take no reſt. For they that are con- 
ſcious to themſelves that they are work⸗ 
ing miſchief, muſt alſo be apprehenſive of 
the fatal diſcovery. Amidſt the many 
croſs ways of diſhoneſty, they know not 
which to chooſe, for in every one they 
expect to meet an adverſary. And many 
indeed there are, as induſtrious to find 

them out, as they are to prevent it. 
Such is the folly of inſincerity, if we 
conſider it with reſpect only to men: but 
how much greater is it, ſince there is an 
all- ſeeing God with chm wwe have to do 
(Heb. iv. 13.) His eyes are ten thouſand 
times brighter than the ſun, beholding all the 
ways of men, and conſidering the moſt ſecret 
parts: he knew all things ere ever they 
avere created, ſo alſo after they were perfetted 
he looked upon them all (Eccluſ. xxiii. 29.) 
He ſees every ſpring and movement of 
the heart, and obſerves every paſſion that 
ſtirs within it, when it is ſoured with the 
rancour of ſettled hatred, preyed upon by 
the never-dying worm of inveterate ma- 
lice, ſwelled and diſturbed with envy; or 
inclined to blaſt our neighbour's reputa. 
tion, by calumny and detraCttion. - © 
No cloud or darkneſs can ſcreen our 
thoughts from his view; they would al 
diſtinctly appear before him, «gh. they 
3 F 3 | dere 
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. evere more than the ſea, and our counſels 
were profounder than the great deep. 

Though our heart were doubled and 
folded up with the moſt artful fraud, yer 
as a veſture he would unfold it. 

He deſpiſes the admired contrivances 
of the conſummate villain, and laughs 
him to ſcorn : he fruſtrateth the deſigns of 
the liars, and maketh them mad ; he turneth 
wiſe men backward, and maketh their know- 
ledge fooliſh (Iſai. xliv. 25.). And inſin- 
cerity muſt be allowed to be no leſs baſe 
than fooliſh, the pertidious themſelves 
being judges. 

Every fin caſts a blemiſh and diſhonour 
upon our nature, and covers us with 
ſhame and confuſion. But this 1s more 
eſpecially ſhameful, and, as it proceeds 
from a mean, abject ſpirit, ſo it writes 
fear and ſuſpicion upon the face, and ſets 
a mark on the ſordid wretch that is guilty 
of it. He calls for the darkneſs to ſpread 
itfelf over him, ſtudies to paſs unobſerv- 
ed, and lurks in ſecret places : whilſt no 
one but God and his own ſoul is privy to 
his deſign, he diſtruſts every ſtep that he 
takes, and dreads every man that meets 
him, as if he would proclaim his diſgrace. 
| Even the pretended advocates for ho- 

nour, declare the baſeneſs of lying and 
falſehood. For to give a man the lie, is 
in their eſteem an unpardonable affront ; 
a reflection that can be waſhed out by no- 
thing but blood ; an offence that cannot 
be expiated by any thing, but the ſacri- 
| ice and death of the offender, | 

And if the groundleſs imputation of 
lying is ſo foul a blot, how great is the 
weight of guilt and infamy that falls upon 
them who deſerve the charge! and if 
they cannot bear to be accuſed of it with- 
out reaſon, ſhould they not be afraid to 
give reaſon for the accuſation ? 

If 2 conſider the perſons with whom 
you treacherouſly, you muſt neceſſa- 
rily be ſenſible of the vileneſs of your 
proceeding, and look upon the odious 
practice with loathing and abhorrence. 

If they are honeſt and ſincere, as pro- 
bably they are; for they are the perſons 
that are moſt eaſily wrought upon, the 
leaſt ſuſpicious of your baſeneſs, and 
therefore the moſt expoſed to it; think 
wa. pam = ROS it is, to 
make a prey of ſuch ingenuous tempers, 
and privately injure hers, *while Rey 
innocently breathe forth their thoughts, 
and pour ont their hearts before you. 


make a diſhoneſt uſe of thoſe indiſcretion 
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Their ſincerity beſpeaks your tendereg 


regard, and you offer violence to your. 


ſelves, and put off your humanity, whe, 
ou betray them. They, alas! entertain z 
kind opinion of you, and perſuade then. 
ſelves, they may ſafely put their cong. 
dence in you. And you (if you are ſalſe 
to them) ſtab them to the heart, while 
they are _— your breaſts, and 
knitting their foul with yours. If you 
can proceed to ſuch villany as this, you 
may alſo murder the gueſt that begs 
protection for a night no your roof, or 
you may imbrue your hands in the blood 
of the harmleſs infant in the midſt of its 
peaceful ſleep. 
But ſuppoſing that the perſons you are 
dealing with, are themſelves inſincere, 
and you flatter yourſelves, that you are 
only acting the defenſive part, and fight. 
ing with. their own weapons, yet even 
then you are ſelf-condemned. You are 
provoked by their treachery, and are you 
therefore treacherous ? You juſtly abhor 
their practice, and yet imitate the prac. 
tice you abhor. 
The conſequences of falſehood are moſt 
pernicious in the important affairs of life; 
and it has alſo a baleful influence upon 
our common converſation, It entirely 
deſtroys the cheerfulneſs of it, and ſtrikes 
an uncomfortable damp upon it : there 
can be no pleaſure in 1 
if we are always afraid of being be. 
trayed. | 
And we are expoſed to dangers ariſing 
from tempers ſeemingly different. ber 
one man appears free and open, and en- 
courages us to ſpeak in the ſame free and 
open manner. His deſign in the mea 
time is baſe, to take off the reſtraints d 
caution that keep us in ſafety, and to 
draw us off from our guard, as the ſubti 
commander advances and--offers battle 
that he may encourage his adverſary t0 
leave his places of ſtrength and fight 
his diſadvantage. 
Another man lies on the reſerve u 
watch for every ſlip and failing, anv 


which he obſerves, and yet does not ſee 
to obſerve, in others. Thus we fall lun 
the hands of thoſe that lie in wait for 
and are compaſſed about with eneme 


where none were expected. 


Dreadful was that ſtate of war whid 
impious men have falſely ſuppoſed io 
the ſtate of nature: yet it were bene 
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us to live in that dreadful ſtate, always 
apprehenſive of open violence, than to be 
1 liable to be ſurprized by ſecret 
hery. 

""Nretched is the condition of that peo- 
le, whoſe tongue is an arrow foot out, it 
ſpeaketh deceit © one ſpeaketh peaceably to his 
neighbour with his mouth, but in heart he 
layeth his wait (Jer. ix. 8.). _ 
charge, but may copy after him, in 
hould, ſecondly, cleanſe your minds from 
corrupt and vicious agg For if the 
fountain be clean, the ſtreams that flow 
from it will be pure from ſin; but if this 
be corrupt, it will fend forth the waters 
of bitterneſs, and taint the whole courſe 
of your actions. ; 3 
The heart is the root and foundation 
either of good or evil; and if this be un- 
ſound, and has a canker lurking within 
it, you cannot ſafely rely upon it: and 
how fair ſoever your profeſſions are, they 
are no more than an empty pretence, or 
a ſpecious covering, that makes a ſhew 
for a time, and then, like blaſted fruit, 
turns to decay. | 

As therefore. you would deal fincerely 
with one another, you ſhould carefully 
put away every unreaſonable prejudice 
againſt your neighbour : for prejudice 
perverts the judgment, and miſguides 
the will, and gives an evil tincture to all 
your thoughts, words, and actions. 

Envy is another pernicious quality, 
that diſpoſes men to perfidious dealing, 
and inchnes them to lay trains and ſnares 
to injure the perſon that is the obje of 


it, 
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And malice is always en gaped in the 


they are the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
the accurſed ſpirit, ſo they have the moſt 
prevailing influence over the vile wretched 
man that delights in the ſubtle arts of 
doing miſchief. | 

And though they may ſeem leſs dan- 
gerous, yet you cannot too ſtrictly guard 
againſt an arrogant opinion of your own 
widom, and a vain contempt of the ſim- 
plicity of others. For theſe have pre- 
wiled with many to double and prevari- 
cate, who yet were above the ſordid 
temptations of avarice, and had no other 
motive to it, but only a fond opinion of 
their ſhrewd, dextrous conduct. 
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That you may never incur this heinous 


whoſe lips there was found no guile, you 


ſtricteſt alliance with falſehood ; and as 
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It is this that has moved them to 
practiſe upon the eaſy credulity of well- 
meaning men ; to open their hearts by 
the falle key of crafty infinuations, and 
to make the baſeſt uſe of the confidence 
which is unwarily put in them. It is this 
that has filled them with an ill-natured 
pleaſure, when they have taken the ig- 
norant in the ſnares which they have cu- 
riouſly wrought, and made them inſen- 

- ſible of the nets that are caſt about them. 

But amidſt the many evil thoughts that 
corrupt the mind, you ought moſt eſpe- 
cially to beware of thoſe that tend to 
covetouſneſs, For if this vice has gotten 
the dominion over you, it will tempt you 
not only to betray your brother, but to 
ſell your ſoul. _ | | 

It was this that influenced the accurſed 
Judas, when he reproved Mary for anoint- 
ing the feet of Feſus with very coſtly oint- 
ment, and pretended that it might be 
better employed, / it were ſold, and the 
price of it giver to the poor. This he ſaid 
not that he cared for the poor, but becauſe 
he was a thief, and had the bag, and bore 
what was put therein (John, xii. 5,6.). 

And it was this that had a fatal effet 
upon him, when he betrayed his friend 
and his Saviour by a kiſs, and delivered 


himſelf to perdition for thirty pieces of filver 
(Mat. xxvi. 15.) | | 
This, I hope, is ſufficient to engage 
you to cleanſe your minds from corrupt. 
and vicious thoughts, and, in the third 
place, to poſſeſs them with juſt and ho- 
nourable principles. | | 
And one of the beſt principles that can 
be fixed and planted in you, is a ſincere 
value for truth, and a due regard to your 
word. | 
Truth naturally recommends itſelf to 
the mind, and appears with an amiable 
beauty, though it has no other charms but 
its own fimplicity. This virtue is moſt 
eſpecially ſweet to the ſoul, and demands 
your love and veneration with a mighty. 
force and authority. And its authority 
ſhould be held as ſacred for ever; no 
corrupt breath ſhould taint it, no faith- 
leſs tongue ſhould” violate. it. By its 
bands the members of ſociety are held 
together; and every other tie muſt fail, 
and all relations be diſſolved, if this bs 
deſtroyed. | 
Without this there is no ſafety in com- 
merce, no plaſure in converſation, no 
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dependance upon friendſhip, no valuable 


ance even in blood, _ : 
And if you have a juſt yalue for your- 
ſelves, you cannot but regard your word. 
' And it is then highly worthy of the re- 
gard of others, when truth is ſtamped 
upon it. 
The tongue is then a glorious member; 


and the faculty of ſpeech is applied to the 


nobleſt uſe, when it faithfully conveys ſo 
JJ | 
The words of truth are like the pureſt 
metal bearing the royal image. And 
they are not queſtioned and received with 
ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, but paſs with un- 
doubted authority, and gain entire credit, 
as ſoon as it is known wat image and ſu- 
perſcription they bear. | 
A generous ſcorn and abhorrence of 
falſehood 1s another principle almoſt as 
werful as a juſt value for truth. For 
it has often happily reſtrained men from 
the bale practices of deceit, though they 
have fallen a prey to other temptations ; 
and though many vices have taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of them, yet they have withheld _ 


themſelves from perfidious dealing, be- 
cauſe they loathed and diſdained it. And 
where conſcience ſeems to have loſt its 
power, generoſity and honour have in 
{ome meaſure ſupplied its place, and for- 
bid them to do a diſhoneſt action. 

And there is certainly a reſpect due to 
thoſe in whom there are theſe remains of 
virtue: and though they ought to be 
blamed for being enemies to themſelves, 
in committing other ſinful actions, yet 
we ſhould give them their deſerved praiſe 
(and much they certainly deſerve) for ab- 
itaining from the fins of unfaithfulngſs. 

If you poſſeſs yourſelves with bene- 
volence and humility, theſe principles alſo 
will engage you to be ſtrictly juſt. They 
will incline you to ſerve your brethren 
with chaerfolieſs, and promote their in- 
tereſt with fidelity, 8 N | 

While you preſerve a tender concern 
for them, and are ſtedfaſtly reſolved to 
perform every good office that lies in 
your power, no villanous thought can 
enter into your breaft, no arts of- deceit 
can gain acceſs to you. For theſe pro- 
ceed from malice and ill-nature, and can- 


not be entertained with pleaſure by any 


one that does not delight in doing miſ- 
chief, 1 
But while you endeavour to make every 


man your friend, and to ſhew yourſelyes 


- 
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ſriends to every man, you cannot ſecret] 
violate their intereſt, or conceive 4 
thought of being falſe and injurious to 
them, without indignation. Since the 
mouth Speaketh out of the abundance of the 
heart, you ſhould enrich it with virtuous 
principles, and furniſh it with the trea- 
ſures of goodneſs; and then you will, 
Fourthly, ſpeak from the ground of 
your hearts, without any intention of en- 
inaring or betraying your neighbour, 
This alone can raiſe you to the character 
that is drawn by the Pſalmiſt; if your 
words proceed from the depth of your 
heart, and are directed to a good end. 
For this comprehends every thing that 
is valuable in ſpeech ; and without this, 
your words are either trifling, or hei- 
nouſly evil: for unleſs the heart guides 
you, they are ſlight and ſuperficial, and 
no more than the vain froth and over- 
flowing of the lips; they are of n6 uſe or 
ſignification; and happy were it, if they 
were regarded as little, by him that 
hears, as by thoſe that ſpeak them. 
But this 1s the leaſt abuſe of words, and 
not to be compared with the guilt of 
thoſe that flow from a-baſe and treache- 
rous deſign. | "| 
In n the duty of ſincerity, 
it is not neceſſary to ſpeak the whole 


truth in every place, and lay open the 


entire ſtate of your mind to every one 
that deſires to look into it. We ought 
to keep a guard upon it, and communi- 


cate no more of it than is conſiſtent with 


prudence and ſafety. 1-0 | 

It is ſufficient to open the firſt room in 
aur hearts, to thoſe with whom we are 
but imperfectly acquainted, and to let 
them in farther by degrees, as our inti- 
macy and friendſhip are gradually im- 
proved. | 

When an inſfinuating ſpy is obſerving 
our conduct with an evil curioſity, we 
ſhould take care to diſappoint his traiterous 
intentions, and not raſhly diſcloſe our 


thoughts, as Hezektiah ſhewwed the houſe of 


his precious things, the filyer, the gold, and 
the ſpices, and the precious ointment, and 
all the houſe of his armoar, and all that 
was found in his treaſures, to the ſervants 
of the king of Babylon (Iſai. xxxix. 2.): 
be ſafeſt and the juſteſt way of acting, 
in ſuch a caſe, is to impart nothing but 
truth, and to conceal nothing with an in- 
ſincere and villanous reſerve, | 


But there are many caſes in which 


we 
are 
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equired to ſpeak. the whole truth, 
jo 2 ſhould not keep back any part 


of it, or cover it with any diſguiſe, 


or blend it with any corruption. 

As it is pure in itſelf, and without any 
allay, we ſhould deliver it with /inglene/s 
of heart, and imitate the multitude of them 
that firſt believed in Chriſt, awho awere of 
one heart and one foul (Acts, iv. 32.). _ 

When a poſitive promiſe 1s made, the 
nature of it ſhould be fully conſidered : it 
ives the perſon to whom it 1s made, an 
abſolute right to the thing that is pro- 
miſed : and to deny it him utterly, is a 
palpable injury; to withhold it longer 
than the time appointed, or put it off 
from day to day, is an unnatural cruelty, 


and a barbarous abuſe of the expectation 


which we have raiſed and encouraged. 
Perhaps his whole dependance reſts 
upon it, and every diſappointment tor- 
tures and afflicts him. 

The heart is a joint-witneſs with God, 


and if it retracts or difowns the engage- | 
ment, it contradicts the teſtimony of him, 


who will prove and confirm it, by infinite 
vengeance. | a 
When we endravour to recommend 
ourſelves to each other by profeſſions of 
kindneſs, we ſhould really bear the kind- 
neſs we profeſs: for unleſs this accompa- 
nies them, they are but as clouds without 
awater,, and trees without fruit. This is 
their beſt eſtate |! 3 
But if they are made not only without 
kindneſs, but with a wicked intention to 
enſnare the man that believes them, and 
accompliſh his ruin, which cannot be fo 
effectually brought to paſs by open en- 
mity, they are then /i#e to whited ſepul- 
chres, which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men's 
bones and of all uncleanneſs (Matt. xxu1. 
27.), And they alſo in another reſpect 
reſemble he tombs which were inhabited 
of old by them that were poſſeſſed of de- 
wvils, 
We cannot take too much care that our 
profeiſions be ſincere ; for as they natu- 
rally riſe to a higher degree, they will 
accordingly be attended by greater ag- 
gravations, if they proceed from a de- 
ceitful heart. | 
Then only may we truſt ourſelves, and 
he believed by others, when they are 
what they ſeem to be, and deſerve the 
credit which we deſire to obtain, 
That you may ſpeak the truth from your 
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heart, I ſhall ſecondly ſhew the advantages 
of this duty. And it is no ſmall advan- 

tage of it, that it gains us eſteem, and 


gives force and authority to all our deal- 


ings. | | | 

Conkdering the mutual benefits that 
we enjoy, as members of ſociety, we - 
cannot but delight to purſue the means 
that convey thoſe benefits to us. No- 
thing does more effectually convey them, 
than the truſt and confidence which is put 
in us. Nothing confirms that truſt and 
confidence more than a good reputation. 


And nothing more certainly gives us a 


good reputation than the experience of 

our honeity and integrity. ; 
Even thoſe that have too little r 

to truth and fincerity in their own prac- 


. tice, are yet conſtrained to admire it in 


others, and are beft ſatisfied in themſelves, 
when they deal with a faithful man, and 
commit their moſt important concerns to 
a breaſt that will not betray them. x 
If we paſs from the neceſſary affairs of 
life to the innocent pleaſures of our ordi- 
nary converiation, even thoſe pleaſures 
denve all their ſweetneſs from ſincerĩty: 
when we are wearied with the buſineſs of 
the day, and are willing to Tefreſh our- 
ſelves with the converſation of our friends 
and acquaintance ; how agreeable and de- 
lightful is the refreſhment, when there is 
no ſuſpicion of falſehood, no danger of 
opening our minds too far, no fear of be- 
ing taken in the ſnares of perfidious 


men 


Our happineſs may then be compared 
to that of our firſt parents, when they 
walked forth in the garden of Fen, the 
air being pure and untainted, and the 
flowers breathing forth innocent odours. 

Great alſo is the advantage of ſincerity, 
in giving or receiving counſel or advice : - 
and this is abſolutely neceſſary to dire& 
each other through the dangerous wilder- 


neſs of this world: it fills- us with com- 


fort and joy unſpeakable, to meet with a 
faithful friend, that leads us in the right 
way, or fairly tells us that we have . 
parted from it. 9 l 
When the mind is diſtracted with un- 
certain and perplexing thoughts, how 


ſeaſonable and welcome are thoſe admo- 
nitions which proceed from an honeſt 
heart, and a full purpoſe of promoting 
our welfare! They are as agreeable and 
refreſhing as the freams that flowed from 
em 8 
our 


the ſtory reck, And while we enjoy 
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our caſe is like that of the woman of Sa- 
maria when ſhe converſed with the bleſſed 


Jeſus, who was able to give her a well of 
water ſpringing up into everlaſting life 


(John, iv. 14.). 

But how dreadful are the conſequences 
of falſe and infincere advice ! It leads us 
into traits and difficulties, that we may 
periſh in them; as the thief and mur- 

derer directs the ignorant traveller into 
the narrow paſſages, that he may ſur- 
prize and murder him there. 
And when we are compelled to dwell in 
the tents of unfaithfulneſs, we are as mi- 
ferable as thoſe that are compaſſed about 
with the peſtilence; when the very air 
they breathe in, ſpreads the infection, 
and the fountains that ſhould quench their 
thirſt, inflame it. 855 

But hoping better things of you, I 
mall farther endeavour to recommend 
fincerity, as it engages the good - will of 
mankind, and inclines them to favour 
and protect the man that holds faſt his in- 
tegrity. The influences of it are very 
extenſive, and reach even to them that 
do not practiſe the virtue; it reſtrains 
their hands from violence, and forbids 
them to mjure ſo ſacred a character. 

And the fſatisfaQtion that poſſeſſes our 
minds, the pleaſure that riſes within us, 


3s a yet ſtronger inducement to this duty. - 


Since we cannot but refle& upon our paſt 
conduct, it nearly concerns us ſo to hve, 
that we may delight in our refleQions. 
Every virtue does indeed conduce to it, 
but none more effectually than ſincerity. 

When we look into our breaſts, how 
comfortable is it to find no accur/ed thing 
to trouble us, no baſe perfidious thought 
to riſe in judgment againſt us, no diſhoneſt 
action to upbraid us ; 
B. pure ys virtuous ſoul 5 — 
adorned with fincerity, appears like : 
beauty FA holineſs, or the bx ret of God, 
when his glory reſted upon it: or (if we 
may bring any thing into compariſon with 
the innocent Jeſus) we might compare it 
with the Lamb of God, in that glorious 
view, when the Holy Spirit was ſeen de- 
ſcending like a dove, and lighting upon him 
(Matt. iii. 16.). a 

With what joy and triumph did the 


1s 


faithful Samuel appeal to the whole afſ- 


ſembly of Iſrael, when he was old and 
grey-headed, and had walked before them 
from his childhood to that day! © 

And how fully was the voice of his 
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conſcience confirmed, by the united vojc 
of the people: Thou haſt not defrauded , 3 
nor oppreſſed us, nor taken aught of any 
_ hand (1 Sam. xii. 4.). 
ur rejoicing is this (ſays the 

Apoftle St. Paul), he 2 0 A a 
ſcience, that in ſimplicity and #4 fincerity 
not with fleſhly wiſdom, but by the grace of 

od aue have had our converſation in the 
world (2 Cor. i. 12.) | 

What peace did he ſpeak to himſelf! 
with what courage did he ſpeak to his 
flock! Te are witneſſes, and God alh,, 
en ys _ juſtly, and unblameably aue 

ehaved ourſelves among you that Bbeliewe. 

(2 Thel f. 100% 25 

So many are the advantages of ſin- 
cenity in this world, that it is almoſt un- 
neceſſary to draw any arguments from 
the other. But if they are great, as it 
poſſeſſes the mind with peace, and brings 
down heaven to us, how much greater 
are they, as it raiſes us to heaven! 

And this we are aſſured it will, for he 
that fpeaketh the truth from his heart, ſpall 
dwell in the tabernacle of God, and reſt upon 
his holy hill. 8 

In this preſent ſtate awe /ee each other, 
but through a glaſs darkly, and can paſs 
only uncertain judgments, and make but 
* conjectures. 

ut in the other, wwe Hall fee God him- 
ſelf face to face, and be liable to no miſ- 
take, ſince we ſhall always behold 7b: 
fountain of light. It was the particular 
happineſs of St. John, to lean upon our 
Saviour's breaſt, at the laſt ſupper upon 
earth. But if we zread in his ſteps, we 
ſhall lie for ever in his boſom in heaven. 

And he will perfectly reveal to us, the 
delightful traths, which he ſpake with 
his mouth, and which fell from thoſe lips, 
in which there was no guile. 

We ſhall converſe with the ſpotleſs ſouls, 
ewhich were redeemed from among men, bein 
the firſt fruits unto God, and unto the Lamb. 

(Rev. xiv. 4.) We ſhall enjoy the 
friendſhip of angels and arch-angels, who 
delight to proclaim their good-avill to men. 

And the heavens ſhall open to receive us 
into the company of the bleſſed Nathaniel, 
and all other true 1/raelites in whom there 
Was no guile (John, i. 47:). 

Having endeavoured to direct you in 
the practice of ſincerity, and ſhewn the 
advantages of it, let me leave the whole 
upon your thoughts in the words of St. 


Paul. 


- = 


Serm. III. 
Finally, my brethren, whatſoever things 
art 2 barforver things are honeſt, 


au 
whatſoever things are juſt, whatſoever 
things are pure, whatſoever things are love- 
ly, whatſoever things are of f noo report; 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, 
think of theſe things ; and the God of peace 
hall be with you (Phil. iv. 8, 9.). 


SERMON III. 
The Promiſe of a Comforter con- 


ſidered. 
[Preached at Magdalene College, in Oxford, on 


Jon, xiv. 16. 

And I will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever. 

HEN our Saviour's departure was 
nigh at hand, he to prepare 
the. minds of his diſciples for their ap- 
proaching trial, and to alleviate their af- 
fiction, at the ſeeming loſs of their beſt 
friend, with promiſes of comfort aud ſup- 
port, equal to the ſharpeſt conflicts. 
Having aſſured them that he would 
grant whatſoever they ſhould aſ in his 
name, for their own real advantage and 
the propagation of his goſpel; and hav- 
ing done enough to deſerve the moſt ar- 


dent love, and engage all their affections, 


he requires one diſtinguiſhing proof of 
their fancerity : 1f ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments (John, xiv. 15.). | 

To reward their endeavours, and to 
enable them to perform yet more and 
more, he adds, And I will pray the Fa- 
ther, and he ſhall give you another Comforter, 
that he may abide with you for ever. 

It was expedient for them that he him- 
ſelf ſhould go away ; for ] go not away, 
ſays he, the C er will not come unto 
you ( John, xvi. 7.). According to the or- 
der of God's diſpenſations, it was requi- 
ſite that he ſhould firſt aſcend into the 
| heavens, and then the third perſon in the 
bleſſed trinity ſhould come down to make 
a laſting abode with them. And our 
Saviour ſpeaks as if the Holy Ghoſt 
would not only. ſupply his place, but ren- 
der his preſence of moſt advantage to 
He knew the frailty of their nature, the 
concern they muſt lie under, when they 
were ſcattered abroad, as ſheep without a 
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ſhepherd, and the great work he had de- 


ſigned them for, and the difficulties they 
muſt encounter in the diſcharge of it; 
and therefore he promiſes to apply him - 
ſelf to his Father, agreeably to the office 
he had undertaken, and to pray for them, 
that he would ſend down his Holy Spirit, 
who was qualified to ſucceed the Meſſiah 
in his miniſtry here on earth, as he was 
equally God bleſſed for ever, and who 
would perfect the work, which, in bis in- 
finite wiſdom, he was pleaſed to leave un- 
finiſhed ; for he tells them, I have yet 


. many things to ſay unto you, but ye cannot 


bear them now : beit, when he the Spi- 
rit of truth ſhall come, he will guide you inte 
all truth (John, xvi. 12, 13.). And to 
render his preſence more than an equiva- 


| lent for that of their Saviour in the fleſh, 
he was to abide with them for ever. 


The word which is rendered comforter, 
ſignifies alſo an advocate, and exhorter, 
in all which capacities the Holy Spirit 
was promiſed to the Apoſtles, and in them 
to all the world. In conſidering the ex- 
tent of this promiſe, I ſhall have a re 
to each of theſe ſenſes. _ f 
Firſt, As he was an advocate, an ex- 
horter, and a comforter to the Apoſtles. 

Secondly, To the Chriſtians of all ages; 
which will bring me, 

Thirdly, To ſhew in what reſpects he 
was to abide with them for ever. And, 
Firſt, He was an advocate, an exhorter, 
and a comforter to the Apoſtles. The 
Chriſtian religion, though fully ratified by 


the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, did not 


recommend itſelf to the world, till the mi- 


raculous gifts of the Spirit were ſhed on 


the preachers of it. And confidering the 
prejudices of mankind, which are hardly 
to be pierced through by the brighteſt 
evidence; conſidering the ſacred autho- 
rity of the Jewiſh rehgion, the pretended 
antiquity of the heatheniſh ſuperſtitions z 
the prevailing power of fin, and the eſta- 
bliſhed dominion of Satan: it could not 
be expected, that the goſpel ſhould be 


eaſily received, which required an utter 


enmity with ſin; which diſcovered the 
folly of the heathen ſages, and the groſs 
errors of their idolatry ; and which boaſt- 


ed of more perfection than the law of 
Moſes. | | 


And had there been none of theſe ob- 
jections againſt it, had. the goſpel itſelf 
been agreeable to the blind zeal, the vain 
opinions, and the ſuppoſed intereſt of 

| men; 


viz 
men; yet the perſons choſen to/publiſth it, 


had been thought to caſt a ſlur upon it; 


and a few illiterate fiſhermen could not 
have gained an entrance into the palaces 
of princes, and a favourable hearing from 
the pride of courts ; they could not have 
| perſuaded the maſters of Iſrael to learn in- 
ſtruclion, or wrought the admired oracles 
of the Gentiles, into an opinion, that even 
they could teach them wiſdom. ey 
But when the truth itſelf was unaccept- 
able, and the -perſons appointed to preach 
it, could only leſſen it in the eyes of a vain- 
glorious world ; nothing but the divine 
aſſiſtance could ſufficiently recommend 
them; nothing but the working of God 
on the minds of men could reconcile 
them to the way which was every where 
ſpoken againſt (Acts, xxviii. 22.). 

As * — (alley that the Apoſtles 
ſhould ſucceed in their endeavours, barely 
by their natural ſtrength, and weak capa- 
cities; ſo they would ſcarcely have at- 


tempted any thing when it was a work of 


toil and danger, and appeared very dif- 
ficult, if not impoſſible, to perform. 
We muſt ſuppaſe them ſubject to the 
ſame paſſions with other men, to have the 
fame tender apprehenſions of evils; and, 
as they could not ruſh upon them without 
fear, ſo they were not ignorant of the 
conſequences of ſpeaking in the name of 
| Jeſus. For their Lord and Maſter had 
en them a dreadful warning, and a 
lively repreſentation of that ſcorn, malice, 
and cruelty, which they ſhould firmly ex- 
peR, and certainly undergo. | 
And their ſenſe of theſe calamities muſt 
be heightened, by the plealing miſtake, 
that they had long entertained, in com- 
mon with the reſt of the Jews, that they 
ſhould enjoy the greateſt happineſs in the 
temporal kingdom of the Meſſiah. Their 
condition, therefore, required, that he 
ſpirit of God ſhould reft upon them (Iſa. xi. 
2.) ; and, in compaſſion to their infirmi- 
ties, and for the general good of man- 
kind, his ſacred fire deſcended to purify 
and enlighten their minds, to kindle no- 
bler thoughts, and better conceptions of 
things. 5 


And ſuch were its effects, that they were 


not aſhamed to maintain the cauſe of the 
crucified Jeſus, and glory in being the 
diſciples of a ſuppoſed malefactor. Ani- 
mated by a divine principle, and filled 
with ſpiritual life, they deſpiſed tortures 
and death, and the impotent contempt 
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and ſcornful boaſting of the profeſſors of 
worldly wiſdom. Being aſſured that they 
had a faithful advocate to plead for them, 
they neglected the uſual preparations, and 
ordinary methods of defence, and yet 
durſt to engage with the chief of their ad. 
verſaries, that were trained up in the arts 
of fallacious reaſoning, and qualified to 
enſnare the innocent. They depended 
on God's aſſiſtance in the needful time, 
in the article of danger; for their Sa- 
viour engaged himſelf to ſupport them, 
When they bring you unto the ſynagogues and 


unto magiſtrates, and powers, take ye no 


thought how or what thing ye ſhall anſwur, 
or what ye ſhall ſay; for the Holy Ghoſt 
ſhall teach you in the ſame hour what je 
ought to ſay (Luke, xii. 11, 12.) 'Thus 
they went into the midſt of great multi- 
tudes; and though there were numbers 
to overpower, and clamour to filence, 
though there was wit to deride, artifices 
to baffle, and threatenings to diſcourage 
them, yet they ſpoke the truth of God, 
anſwered the objections, rejected the ſcof- 
fings, and wiped off the calumnies of 
their accuſers. 3 

And as this their advocate enabled 
them to ſpeak in the behalf of a perſecut- 
ed religion, and endued them with ſuch 
meaſures of ſtrength, that though 7he 
heathen raged, and the people imagined a 
vain thing; though the kings of the earth 
Stood up, and the rulers were gathered to- 
gether, againſt the Lord, and againſt his 
Chriſt, yet they broke their bonds in ſunder, 
and caft away their cords from them (Pſal, 
il. 1, 2,. 3.) ; ſo he turned the hearts of 
men in favour of them, and made their 
enemies be at peace with them (Prov. xvi. 
7+). By his fecret operations, he changed 
the bent and diſpoſition, even of the per- 


verſe and ſtubborn Jew, reconciled the 


teachers of philoſophy to the doctrines of 
the croſs, which they once called foo/;/-- 
refs (1 Cor. i. 23.), and gained many 
proſelytes to a pure and holy religion, in 
the courts of heathen emperors, and out 
of the neareſt kindred of cruel and unre- 
lenting tyrants. $i 
Even they that denied the Holy One, and 
killed the Prince of Life (Acts, iii. 14, 15.) 
were of the multitude of them that were 
afterwards joined to the diſciples. 
 Whilſt-the chief prieſts and elders 79+ 
eounſel to ſlay them, Gamaliel a Phariſee, a 
doctor of law, that was had in reputation 


among the people (Acts, v. 34.) * 
| e 
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the fury that was kindled againſt them, 
by perſuading his brethren, to beware, 
I they ſhould fight again? God (Ver. 39.). 

The keeper of the priſon came and 
fell down before Paul and 27 2 pri- 
oners, and waſhed their ſtripes „Xvi. 
29. 33.) nch perhaps he himſelf had 

ven them. 

And the miniſters of torture were ſof- 
tened into pity, at the point of execution, 
and would become partakers of their ſuf- 
ferings, rather than inflict them on the 
diſciples of Jeſus. — iS 
Through the ſame bleſſed Spirit, the 

ſucceſſors. of the Apoſtles were firſt ad- 
mitted into the preſence of the emperors, 
and then offered ſuch apologies to them 
as ſuſpended the hotteſt perſecutions, and 
almoſt prevailed with them to repeal the 
edits publiſhed againſt the Chriſtians. 

Such was the force and mighty in- 
fluence of theſe apologies, that zhey /ub- 
dued kingdoms, ſtopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, and took away 
the edge of the fword (Heb. xi. 33, 34.) 

A ſecond office of the Holy Spirit, was 
to ſtand by the Apoſtles, and exhort them 
to paſs cheerfully through this vale of 
ſorrow, and go on in the diſcharge of 
their duty, when the terrors of a thou- 
ſand deaths were ſet in array againſt them. 
Such is the frailty of our nature, that it 
ſeemed to want a ſupport, even when Al- 
mighty God had taken it upon him. 

| Fle that could have commanded legion, 
of angels (Mat. xxvi. 53.) to fight for 
him, was pleaſed to permit one of that 
glorious order to attend him, in his 
agonies in the garden ; and to ſhew, that 
as man, he was moved at the ſight of that 
bitter cup (Luke, xx1. 43.) which was 
mixt for him, there appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven ſtrengthening him (Mat. 
xxvi. 56.). And the diſciples, that For- 
fook him and fled, were infinitely more 
hable to fail, were in a more preſſing want 
of ſuch aids as would be ſufficient for 
them. | | 


And their maſter poured out his grace 


in great abundance upon them, and con- 


ſidered the difficulties attending their 
high calling. And as often as they were 
required to appear on an extraordinary 
occaſion, they were ſenſible of the im- 
mediate preſence, and received the dic- 
tates of the Holy Ghoſt. ; | 

They were releaſed out of priſon, that 
they might preach before thoſe that had 
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caſt them into it, and by a meſſage from 
Heaven, were commiſſioned to go, fand, 
and ſpeak in the temple, to the people, all the 
words of this life (Acts, v.'20.). 

When the queſtion was put' to them, 
Did not we ftraitly command you, that you 
fHould not teach in this name (Ver. 28.) ? 
they anſwered, purſuant to the divine 
command, We pug ht to obey God rather than 
men (Ver. 29.). He preſented unto them 
opportunities of publiſhing the - goſpel, 
and exhorted them to offer the means of 
ſalvation to ſuch as would accept of them. 

Thus when an eunuch.of great authority 
under Candace, the queen of the E thioptans, 
was returning from Jeruſalem, fitting in his 
chariot, and reading 1/aias the prophet, the 
Spirit ſaid unto Philip, Go near, and join 
thyſelf to this chariot (Acts, viii. 27, 28, 
29.); and ſuch was the ſucceſs of his 
preaching, that the eunuch declared, that 
he believed that Feſus Chrift was the Son of 
God (Acts, viii. 37.). 

Thus alſo in the caſe of Cornelius the 
Centurion (Acts, x.), by the direction of 
the ſame Spirit, ſeveral circumſtances con- 
curred to prepare him for his converſion, 
and to diſpoſe St. Peter to bring the glad 
tidings of ſalvation to him and his houſe- 


hold. The Gentiles were inclined to ſeek 


him, and he was perſuaded to comply 
with their requeſt. 


When St. Paul, by the guidance of the 
Spirit, departed to Corinth, the Lord ſpake 
unto him by night in a vifton : Be not afraid, 
but ſpeak, and hold not thy peace, for I am 
"with thee, and no man ſhall ſet on thee to hurt 
thee + for I have much people in this city 
(Acts, xvin. 9, 10.) 

And when he had 'born his name among 
the Gentiles, he tells his followers, I go 
bound in the ſpirit to Feruſalem, not kncwwing 
the things that ſhall befall me there: ſave 
that the Holy Ghoſt witnefſeth in every city, 
ſaying, that bonds and afflictions abide me; 
but none of theſe things move me, neither 
count 1 my life dear to myſelf, fo that 1 might 
finiſh my courfe with joy, and the miniſtry 
avhich have received of the Lord Teſus, to 
teſtify the Goſpel of the grace of God (Acts, 
XX. 22, 23, 24.) . It was the Spirit that 
gave him this view of his ſufferings, and 
enabled him to ſtand ſtedfaſt and un- 
moveable; Which brings me to conſider 
him, 19 5 9 

Thirdly, as à comforter; and in this 
reſpect the diſciples impatiently expected 
him, in their private character, as they 
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were touched with the ſame ſorrows as 
other men are at the departure of their 
friend. | 9 
It was a ſevere trial to ſee their great 
_ deliverer, in whom they truſted, with 
whom they went up and down, and fami- 
harly converſed, nailed to a croſs, and 
with the trauſgraſſors (11a. liu. 
12.). They could not willingly let go their 
hopes; and their hearts muſt ſink within 
them, when they were forced to bury them 
in the grave with their Saviour. And 
though his reſurrection raiſed up their 
drooping ſouls, yet his ſhort continuance 
on earth, would rather have enhanced than 
alleviated their affliction, had they been 
left comfortleſs for ever, and abandoned 


and expoſed to the cruel mockeries of an 


inſulting world. 

But he would ot leave them comfortle/, 
but promiſed to give them ſuch peace as 
the world could not give (John, xiv. 27.), 
— to fill them with unſpeakable conſo- 

tion. ö 


And for this they were waiting with one 


accord, in prayer and ſupplication, when on 
a ſudden hey were filled with the Holy 
Ghoft (Acts, i. 14.—i. 4+) ; and his com- 
forts not only wiped away all tears from 
their eyes (Rev. vii. 17.), and drew a veil 
over their paſt ſorrows, but maintained a 
cheerful compoſed temper, and a fixed 
reſolution, amidſt the ſharpeſt pangs and 
moſt exquiſite tortures. When they were 
beaten for glorying in the name of Jeſus, 
they departed from the preſence of the council, 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy te 
1 by De for his name (Acts, v. 41.). 
y, though the priſon doors were open- 
ed, they refuſed to accept of their liberty, 
and they that impriſoned them, came and 
beſoug ht them, and brought them out, and de- 
fired them to depart out of the city. (Acts, 
XV1. 39.). | 
Theſe ſpiritual comforts placed them 
above the power of their enemies, de- 
feated their cruelty, and upbraided them 
with weakneſs. Had they privily eſcap- 
ed, or been reſcued by violence, they that 
. hated them had not known the meaſure of 


their own power, ard therefore had ſup- 


poſed it greater than it was; they had 
flattered themſelves with a vain imagina- 
tion, and been ſwoln with the thought of 
what they intended. But ſince they put 
it in execution, ſtretched out their power 
to its utmoſt length, and did the worſt 

that ingenious malice and artful cruelty 
could wvent ; and yet all this was too 


* 
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little to deprive them of their peace 
ſatisfaction; ſince they ſaw them fniing 
upon the face of death, enjoying their py. 
niſhment, and breathing out their ſouls in 
praiſe and thankſgiving ; this muſt mor. 
tify their pride, and be an ungrateful dic. 
appointment to them. | 

And all this was owing to that bleſſed 
Spirit that was their advocate to plead for 
them, their monitor to exhort them, and 
their faithful friend to comfort them. 

Theſe kind offices he performed in be. 
half of the Apoſtles : and though their 
caſe was extraordinary, yet the ſame pra. 
cious Spirit conſiders our common necef. 
fities ; for, 

Secondly, The benefits of his inter- 
ceſſion, his exhortations, and his comforts, 
= 4 pgs; to the Chriſtians of all ages, 


iſt, He is our advocate ; as he teaches 
us to pray, and then makes our requeſts 
known to God: we are fooliſh and igno- 
rant before him, and though we are hard- 
ly ſenſible of any thing in ourſelves, but 
wants and neceſſities, yet we cannot re- 
preſent our condition, or offer up ſuch pe- 
titions as become wretched indigent crea- 
tures, | 
We underſtand fo little of the things 
that are before us, that it is dangerous to 
truſt our own deſires, and we ſhould be 
far more miſerable than we are, were we 
not under the care of a wiſe and good 
Being, that diſtinguiſhes between what is 
really fit for us, and what we importu- 
nately crave, that with-holds the curſes 
we imprudently call down upon ourſelves, 
and bleſſes us with frequent denials. 

What an unſpeakable advantage is this, 
that God drecks our applications to him, 
before he receives them ! Infinite con- 
deſcenfion ! He frames our prayers, that 
he may accept of them, and teaches ys to 
aſk for ſuch things as he can vouchſafe to 
grant, and ſuch as are beſt for us to re- 
ceive. | 

Theſe are ſtupendous inſtances of 
mercy, that the firſt. perſon in the trinity 
ſhould hearken to us, ſinful creatures; 
that the ſecond ſhould preſent our peti- 
tions at the throne of grace, with the in- 
cenſe of his own perfect obedience, and 
intreat for the acceptance of them, as a 
reward of his ſufferings ; and that the 
third ſhould join with our ſpirit, ſeco 


and inforce our defires, with groaning: 
which cannot be uttered (Rom. viii. 26.), 
put himſelf in our place, and beg * = 

a i | 4 el, 


often does he whiſper to us, 


does he ſow the 
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relief, more earneſtly, more importunate- 
ly, than the wretch that is ready to periſh 
s for an alms. _ 

Adly, To qualify us for the * of 
heaven, he exhorts us to do our duty. 
He abides with us for ever, if we do not 
conſtrain him to give us up to our folly. 
And he continually follows us with per- 
ſuafives to a good life. Every religious 
thought, every honeſt intention proceeds 
from him; he waits for a proper ſeaſon of 
ſpeaking to us, meets us in the openings of 
the gates (Prov. i. 21.), and at every turn- 
ing; lays ſuch trains of occ. . ences, as 
are moſt likely to allure us to do our duty , 
zecommends the happy opportunity of 
faving our ſouls, and endeavours to pre- 
pare our minds, that we may act in the 
fortunate juncture, in ſuch a manner as 
will be for our laſting advantage. How 
his do and 
live (Gen. xlii. 18.) ; with what care 
of God's word in 
our hearts ! 

How conſtantly does he water the ten- 
der plant ! How does he labour to ſeaſon 
our minds with virtue! Do not we often 
find ourſelves ſtruck with ſome affecting 
truth ? and are we not pleaſed to ſee the 
impreflion ? When we are inflamed with 
a pious ſermon, or a beautiful deſcription 
of religion, a lively repreſentation of the 
rewards of ri 2 or the torments 
of the damned ; it is the Holy Spirit that 
ſpeaks to us by his miniſters, that gives 

e truths of religion their full force and 
efficacy, that beleeches us to be happy, 
and with an affectionate concern, per- 


ſuades us to avoid the way that leads to 


miſery. | | | 
And, 3dly, That we may not want any 
thing that is requiſite to bring us to the 
everlaſting enjoyment of himſelf, he ſup- 
ports us with his comforts ; and theſe he 


* abundantly ſupplies us with in the time of 


trial, and after we have ſtrove to gain the 
conqueſt. Agreeably to the condition we 
were deſigned for here below, he permits 
us to fall into temptations. But to pre- 
vent our yielding to them, he 1s always 
ready to help us, and then moſt eſpecially 
reaches out himſelf to us when our caſe 
moſt requires; and if men do not preſume 
too far, or leave their whole buſineſs to 
him, without the leaſt concurrence on 
their part; he will certainly either re- 
move the temptation, or render their vir- 
tue more gloriqus in triumphing over it. 
Hence it is that they ſometimes maintain 
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8 and perceive that To 
aed with greater ſtrength, than they 
were ever conſcious of before. As the 
evils of this world come faſt upon them, 
like a wide breaking in of waters (Job, 
xxx. 14.), their reſolutions are more an 
more confirmed ; and their Almig 
comforter bids them ſtand up 
in the midſt of thoſe ſufferings, at the ex- 
tion of which nature trembled, and 
the ſuccours of reaſon were ready to for- 
ſake them, and fly away, Hence it is 
that they have preſerved their innocence, 
though almoſt every thing elſe that was 
dear to them, came in competition with 
it, and have received the moſt aſtoniſſiin 
tidings of ill fortune, with an eaſy indif- 
terence, a generous contempt, and a noble 
bravery. 

And, after the temptation has attacked 
them in vain, and they look back with 
pleaſure on the conflict, then it is, that the 
peace of God, which paſſeth all underſtand - 
ing, fills their hearts and minds. {Phil. iv. 
7-) Under his ſhadow they enjoy a de- 
lightful calm ; their conſcience gives its 
unerring approbation, and the Spirit wit- 
neſſes with it; and, from their joint teſ- 
timony, they derive a firm aſſurance of 
inheriting an eternity of bliſs. And that 
we may not think this an ill grounded 
perſuaſion, and that the Apoſtles only had 
reaſon to expect ſuch a Comforter, I am, 

Thirdly, To ſhew in what reſpeQs he 
was to abide with them for ever. The 
perſons to whom this promiſe was made, 
are to be conſidered in three capacities; as 
the diſciples of our Lord, as the paſtors of 
his church, and as the repreſentatives of 
all his followers, in the ſucceeding ages 
of Chriſtianity. 

As they were the diſciples of Jeſus, he 
was to abide with them during their life, 
which ſhort and uncertain ſpace is here 
termed for ever; and this, in oppoſition 
to the ſmall number of years in which 
their Saviour had continued with them. 
He did not manifeſt himſelf to them, till 
he thought it expedient to enter on the 
public diſcharge of his miniſtry, and after 
he had performed his mighty works 
amongſt them, he was cut off for the tranſe - 
gre/juons of his people; and though he 
again appeared to them, it was only to 
ſtay forty days, to diſplay the glory of 
his reſurrection, to promiſe them another 
Comforter, that abide with them for 
ever; and then, in the preſence of 2 | 
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chat he might give this beſt of gifts unto 
men. 
That they might not ſorrow as men 
without hope, or be deprived of the en- 
joyment of this heavenly gueſt, by fear- 
ing the loſs of ſo great a bleſſing, he was 
to make himſelf their conftant compa- 
nion, and to preſerve their going out and 
their coming in, from that time forth for 
evermore. (Pſal. cxx1. 8.) 

As they were paſtors of Chriſt's flock, 
all that ſhould ſucceed them in that ſacred 
office, were with them entitled to the 
benefits of this laſt promiſe of their 
Saviour. The miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt were indeed peculiar to the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and continued 
no longer than they were neceſſary for 
the propagation of the faith ; but his 
aſſiſtance was promiſed to all that were 
ſet apart to miniſter in holy things: their 
authority is ratified by him: he ſeconds 
their endeavours, and gives ſucceſs to 
their preaching ; and by this gracious 
influence, our Saviour 1s {till preſent with 
us, and if we watch over the people com- 
mitted to our charge, teaching the to ob- 
ferve all things vubafſtever he has com- 
. manded us, lo, he is with us always even ta 
the end of the world. (Matt. xxviii 20.) 
But there is an infinite treaſure of 
graces and bleſſings, which are not con- 
fined to any age, or to any order of men; 
and theſe were promiſed to the Apoſtles, 
as they repreſented the whole body of 
Chriſtians. Every one that aſks of God 
in the name of our only Mediator, ſhall 
certainly receive the graces cf his Spint. 
Sincere and fervent prayer 1s the only 
condition of obtaining them ; and though 
we are of ourſelves weak, helpleſs crea- 
tures, yet if we come rightly qualified to 
implore the divine favour, we may en- 
Kage omnipotence in our defence, and as 


as our condition requires, God's 


power will become our own. To en- 
courage our dependance upon him, he 
has adopted us for his ſons ; and from the 
natural affection which parents bear to- 
wards their offspring, he teaches us to 
- conclude, that he will do much more for 
zus, than the moſt tender father will do for 
his children: F ye being evil know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much 
more ſhall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that aſt him? (Luke, xi. 13.) 
We may therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, fur we ſhall obtain mercy, and find 
. grace to help in time of need. (Heb. iv. 16.) 
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all, to aſcend triumphantly into heaven, 
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And thongh we live at a diſtance from 

the time of our Saviour's appearing in 

the fleſh, yet we have another Comfurter, 
even the Spirit of tFuth, that will abide 


with us for ever. a 


But let us remember the conditions that 


will qualify us for his preſence; and pre. 


-pare a place for him in our hearts: let 


us cleanſe our thoughts, and keep our in- 
tentions pure and unſpotted, that our 
1 may be ſuch as he will approve, 


ſuch as he will condeſcend to make known 


to the Father, and enforce with bis power- 
ful interceſſions. | 

Let us hearken to his kind exhorta. 
tions, and conſider, how inexcuſable, how 
ungrateful, how unnatural it is, te diſobey 
his repeated admonitions, when it is for 
our ſakes he ſpeaks to us, when it can be 
no addition to his own happineſs, when 
the motives he uſes to prevail upon us, 
are the ſtrongeſt obligations to the prac- 
tice of virtue, or diſſuaſives from vice, 
eternal happineſs, or endleſs miſery. 

Let us endeavour to anſwer his impor- 
tant deſigns in coming down to abide with 
us. Let us not grieve his Holy Spirit 
(Eph. iv. 30.) who endears himſelf to us 
by the name of Comforter, and who is 


Pleaſed to repreſent himſelf as rejoicing 


with our conſcience, 
conqueſt over ſin. | 

Let us not have this to aggravate our 
torments, that we refuſed to be intreated 
by God himſelf, when he vouchſafed to 


and glorying in our 


be our companion, our familiar friend, 


that he might ſave us. : 

Let us not chuſe the ſociety of accurſ- 
ed ſpirits, when the Holy Ghoſt has 
wooed and beſought us to receive him, 
and offered to abide with us here on 
earth, that we might abide with him for 
ever in heaven. Amen. 


SERMON IV. 


The Neceſlity of ſhewing our Faith 


by our Works. 


JAMES, ii. 19. 


Thou believeſt that there is one God: Thou doſt 
well ; the Devils alſo believe and tremble. 


1 bet: proofs of the being of a God 
 firixewith ſo bright an evidence upon 
the minds of men, that they are con- 


ſtrained to believe, and cannot deny their 


aſſent to this great important truth. But 
the corruption of nature prevails ſo far; 
. and 
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aud their affections cleave ſo faſt to their 


vices, that they endeavour. to perſuade 
themſelves that the bare belief of a God 
i; {uſicient for them; and defire to reit 
in the profeſſion, without the practice of 


religion. 1 

Rnd could they obtain this ſavourable 
indulgence, we . ſhould hear no more 
complaints of the difficulty of believing ; 
the atheiſt would give up his admired 
cavils, and darling objections, and would 
be contented to renounce his infidelity, if 
he might till continue in 1immorality, 

The ancient heretics laboured to 
procure. this ſtate of licentiouſneſs, and 
flattered themſelves into an opinion, that 
they might believe in God, and ſerve 
their fins, like the ſtrange nations that 
were planted in Samaria, who feared 
the Lord, and ſerved their own gods. (2 
Kings, XVIt. 33.) 6 
he works of the ceremonial law, 


having been juſtly proved to be no longer - 


neceſſary; they argued from thence 
azainſt the neceſſity of the moral law. 
And they concluded that faith alone was 
ſo excellent, or even ſo meritorious, that 
they might lay their whole ſtreſs upon it, 
and needed no other title to eternal hap- 
pineſs. | 

To prevent the fatal effects of this 
erroneous notion, the apoſtle St. James 
ſpeaks againſt it with a becoming 
warmth, and earneſtneſs of expreſſion, 
and the utmoſt force of argument. He 
ſhews that faith without works is dead 
(James, ii. 17.) ; entirely unprofitable, 
and ineffeual to ſalvation ; and very far 
prefers the man that fbews his faith by 
bi; works, before him, who ſhews his faith 
without works (James, ii. 18.). And at 
length applying himſelf to the latter, he 
offers a dreadful, but certain and weighty 
truth to his conſideration : Thou believe/t 


devils alſo believe and tremble. He com- 
mends Wim for believin | 
the devils alſo do the 3 And if it 
cannot avail for the abatement of the 
torments of hell, it can never avail for 
he attainment of the happineſs of heaven. 
That this powerful argument may 
; ake a due impreſſion upon us, I ſhall 
ew, | 
Firſt, That the bare belief of a God is 
neffectual to ſalvation. And. 
decondly,. That it will ſerve only to. 
pgravate our .. guilt, and ſharpen our 
puniſhment. And, 


( 
\ 


that there is one God : Thou deft well ; the 


but tells him, 


11 
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Firſt, It is ineffectual to ſalvation, be- 
cauſe it is not properly a virtue. It reſts 
in the mind without exerting itſelf, and 
lies dormant there, without inclining the 
will to obey, or bringing the affections 
into ſubjection to God. And we may 
illuſtrate its weakneſs and inſufficiency, by 
an obvious and familiar inſtance. Should 
a ſubject acknowledge his ſovereign to 
have a lawſul and undoubted right to his 
crown, and declare it to be his conſtant 
opinion, and yet withhold his obedience 
from him, and refuſe to make the due 
returns for protection; we ſhould certain- 
ly think his demands unreaſonable if he 


claimed a place of profit or honour, as a 


juſt reward of this vain acknowledgment, 
and empty declaration. And we ſhould 
think him yet more unreaſonable, if he 
not only neglected his ſervice, but en- 
gaged in rebellion againſt him ; and'yet 
expected that the owning of his title 
ſhould be eſteemed an undeniable plea 
for pardon.. VASE 

And if the flight acknowledgment of 
an earthly ſovereign falls ſhort of our 
duty to hum, how much ſhorter muſt as 
ſlight an acknowledgment fall of our 
duty to the King of Heaven! 

And St. James has fully illuſtrated the 
caſe, in the inſtance of charity. Though 
we make the moſt ſpecious pretenſions to 
that gloricus virtue, yet unleſs we bring 
forth fruits worthy of it, it is leſs than © 
nothing, and vanity. If a brother or fifter 
be naked and deſtitute of daily food, and we 
ſay unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled ; and notwithſtanding this, give 
them not thoſe things, that are needful to the 
Body; what doth it profit ? (James, ii. 15, 
16.). It is not charity, but an inſolent 
ſarcaſm, that wvexes the foul of the needy, 
and breaks them in pieces with words. (Job 
xix. 2.) 5 

How fatally was the church of Laodicea 
deceived, when he ſaid ſbe was rich, and 
increaſed with goods, and had need. of 
nothing, though ſhe was wretched and 
miſerable, and poor, and blind, and naked ! 
(Rev. üi. 17.) Thus are they de- 
ceived, who ſatisfy themſelves with be- 
lieving, that there is an infinitely wiſe, 
and juſt, and holy God, while they offend 
his wiſdom, juſtice, and holineſs, - 

Moreover, the barren belief of a God 


* 


is not properly a virtue, becauſe we are 


almoſt compelled to believe there is a 
God. To aſſent to a well - atteſted truth, -.. 
is not a matter of choice, but rather 

| 3G neceſſary 


_ 
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neceſſary operation of the mind. For 
truth is its natural object; and when it 
preſents itfelf, ſupported by authentic 
teſhmony, the mind as readily receives 
it, as the eye does the hight, when it 
ſprings forth from its fountain. 
We indeed .confine ourſelves to a 
place of darkneſs, or ſhut our eyes that 
the light may not ſhine in upon them; 
and we may be ſo perverſe, as to argue, 
that there 1s 'no ſuch thing as light, that 
it is only a pleaſing viſion, and exiſts only 
in our imagination. But at the ſame 
time, we cannot but know, that we obſti- 
nately confine ourſelves, and ſuffer vio- 
lence and. torture, that we may not be- 
hold the light. 
And the ſame perverſeneſs may tempt 
us to reject all the proofs of the being of 
God, and guard every paſſage to our 
minds, that no argument may enter into 
them. And whilſt we ſuſpend our reaſon, 
and diſdain to hearken to the reports even 
of our ſenſes, we may inſolently affirm, 
that there is no God, and attempt to 
laugh away the belief of him; as the in- 
vention of prieſtcraft, or the impoſition 
of arbitrary power. But ſtill we unavoid- 
ably know that we offer an unnatural 
violence- to ourſelves, and can hardly 
withſtand the proofs that ſurround us, 
though we ſcornfully caſt them off, with 
the moſt inveterate prejudice. 
We live in the midſt of them; they 
cry unto us, whitherſoever we go, and 
continually put forth their voice they 
appear in the top of high places, by the 
«way, in the places of the paths : they wait 
for us at the gates, at the entry of the city, 
at the coming in of the doors (Prov. viii. 
I, 2, 3.) : they offer themſelves to each 
of our-ſenſes, and meet us in every thought, 
(Wiſd. vi. 16.) | NE 
If we confider the heavens, and the beau- 
tiful order of the moon and the ftars, the 
heavens declare the glory of Ged, and the 
firmament fheweth his handy-<work. (Pſal. 
xix. 1.) | 
1F ave could go down. to hell, and view 
the priſoners that are held in everlaſting 
chains,” the very devils would tell us, 
there is a God: we ſhould find no atheiſts 
there: for thoſe accurſed ſpirits believe 
and tremble. Wi . 
If we behold the dawning of the day, 
it will proclaim his being to us, for the 
 eutgoings of the morning praiſe him. (Pſal. 
xv. 8.) And when the darkneſs ſpreads 
itlelf over us, our own hearts aflute us, 


* N 
. — . 


ſets, and the ſeeds of plants, each of 


man, he would himſelf diſplay a world of 


- riouſly examines its artful frame, may 
be tempted to dwell for ever _ 
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that he maketh darkneſs, and it is night, 
(Pfal. civ. 20.) N 
If we think upon the wonders of the 
t deep, they conſtrain us to acknow- 
dge him, who eth up the wavy 
thereof, and who maketh the florm a calm, 
(Pſal. cvii. 25. 29.) | 
The time would fail me to ſpeak of tht 
eattle-upon a thouſand hills (Pſal. I. 10.), 
the armies of creatures that move upon 
the face of the earth, the ſwarms of in- 


which infinitely exceeds all the works of 
art, and ſufficiently. proves the wiſdom, 
and power, and goodneſs of God. 

But were there no other creature than 


wonders, and effectually confute his own 
arguments, whilſt he attempted to diſown 
his Maker. | 

His eye contains almoſt as many beau- 
ties as it beholds : and the man that cu. 


it, and ſay, as the ſurpriſed diſciple did, 
- is good for me to be here. (Luke, 
Rx. 33. | 
The 9 that too often blaſphemes 
the name of God, does yet, in ſpite of the 
ſinner, proclaim his glory; and thoſe 
very talents that are abuſed to the denial 
of a God, do undeniably ſhew that there 
is one, 
How much ſoever the pretended infidel 
may endeavour to deface his reaſon, yet 
it ſtill will bear the image and ſuperſcrip- 
tion of God. And though degenerate 
man may fink himſelf into the depth of 
corruption, and. become little more than 
duſt and aſhes, 5 ſome ſparks of the 
heavenly fire will remain within him, 
ſome tokens of the Deity will be left, in 
the ruins of human nature. 
And the proofs of his being, which we 
find within and without us, which attend 
us, when abe fit in the hoaſe, and when wt 
avalk by the wa;, when wt lie down, and 
ao hen ave riſe up (Deut. vi. 7.), are abun- 
dantly confirmed by the united teftimony 
of every age and nation. 
Ad mow of the days that are paſt, which 
avere before you, fince the day that God created 
man upon the earth (Deut. iv. 32.), and 
they will tell you, there has been no par 
6f time, without the knowledge of God. 
And aſt from tbe one fide of heaven to tb 
other (Deut. iv. 32.), and it will tell you 
there- has not been any nation or people 
intirely ignorant of him. f 
: A faint 


— 1 


* my iv. 
A faint and glimmering light diſcover- 
ed itfelf in the lands of darkneſs ; and 
though the wretched inhabitants had 
almoſt forgotten that they were men, yet 
they had not utterly forgotten. that there 
Was a God. ff SO 

And the wiſeſt of the nations preſerved 
the knowledge of bis being, and valued 
it more than all the improvements of their 
reaſon, They were not ſo wr/e in their 
don conceits (Rom. xt. 16.),, as our 
modern infidels, nor did they reject it, 
as'4 thing above their capacities, nor 
ſcoff at it, as a thing below them. 

When the ſeveral countries were peo- 
pled, the knowledge of God ſpread itſelf 
dyer the world; * _ (he ee of 
tongues, every ſpeech and langua 
mired to the propagation of 1.8 15 

And I may appeal even to the atheiſt 
himfelf concerning the proofs of a Deity, 
as St. Paul did to Agrippa. re 
the prophets, Belie va thou theſe things 
I know that thou believeſ?. (Acts, xxvi. 27.) 

For though all other arguments ſhoald 
in vam demand his belief, though they 
preſs htm in vain to hearken to them, yet 
his fears are ſtill an unanſwerable argu- 
ment, and muſt and will be heard. They 
ery fo loud, that they can never be 
filenced 3 they are ſo firmly rooted in 
his being, that they can never be re- 
moved. WE 

His haughtieſt laughter and deriſion, 
is but a fallacious ſhew to cover them ; 
and his boaſted objections are no more. 
While he endeavours to ſhake the faith of 
others, he cannot ſatisfy himſelf, but diſ- 
truſts his own foundation, while he at- 
* to deſtroy the rock of ages. 

If we follow him into his retirement, 
his fears are there; if we attend him into 
company, they are there alſo, Whilſt he 
admires the wine, when it giveth. his 
tolour in the cup, and moveth itſelf aright 
(Prov. xxili. 31.), a guilty terror ſeizes 
him, that &:ireth like a ferpent, and ſtings 


dike an adder, (Ver. 32. 


When he buoys up his ſpirits with 
forced and artificial mirth, his countenance 
ts ſuddenly changed, and his thoughts 


trouble him. (Dan. v. 6.) 


And when he is compelled to be alone, 
is an odious companion to himſelf, and 

is {lf-condemned, though he will not own 
conviction, ; 

If we behold the pomp of a triumph, 
and ſee the greateſt of infidels ſwelling 
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knowledged 
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with the ſpoils of conqueſt, and drawing 
princes and nobles in chains afcer him, 
could we enter into the ſecrets of his 
heart, we ſhould find dread and confu- - 
ſion there. There would need no flave 
to ride in the triumphant chariot, no mi- 
ſerable wretch to rebuke his pride. He is 
himſelf the ſlave, though he appears to be 
the happieſt of men, 5 

And while he almoſt imagines that he is 


a God, though he denies that there is 


one; his fears ſmite him, as the angel of 
the Lord ſmote the blaſphemous Herod 
Acts, xit. 5505 and his accurſed ſoul 
peaks theſe bitter things againſt him; Bell 
from bentath is moved for thee, to meet thee 
at thy-coming. (Iſai. xiv. .) * 
And the fears of men are juſt, ſince 
the very devils believe and tremble. When 
the Son of God appeared in the form of a 
fervant, and the faſhion of a mun, with the 
infirmities of our fleſh, and the wants of our 
nature, in hunger and thirſt, in cold and 
nakedneſs, 1 2 of evil ſpirits ac- 
im in that humble ſtate, 
and were ftruck with dread and amaze- 
ment at the ſight of him. | 
In the ſynagogue there tons a man which 
had a fhirit of an unclean devil, and cried 
out with a loud voice, ſaying, Let us alone, 
what ha ve we to do 2 thee, thou Jeſus 
of Nazareth ? art thou come to deſtroy us ? 
I know thee, who thou art, the holy one 7 
God. And Teſus rebuked him, ſaying, Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him. And when 
the devil had thrown him in the midſt, he 
came out of him, and hurt him not. And 
they were all amazed, and ſpale among 
themſelves, ſaying, What a word is this ? 
For with authority and power he command- 
eth the unclean ſpirits, and they come out. 
(Luke, iv. 33, 34» 35, 36.) 
And devils alſo came out 35 many, crying 
out, and ſaying, T hou art Chrift the Son of 
God. And he rebuking them, ſuffered them 


not to ſpeak; for they knew that he was the 


_—_ (Luke, iv. 41.) » 
he laſt words of the expiring oracles 
which were aQuated by devils, gave teſti- 
mony to him; and when they were utter- 
ly fnlenced, their filence gave a more 
effectual teſtimony. I 
And thoſe miſerable ſpirits that are 
confined in the priſons of the damned, do 
undoubtedly believe that there is a God 
of infinite power, whoſe wrath will mani- 
feſt itſelf in a 8 fre, and everlaſt- 
ing burning. 1 ready feel rhe rod 
302 wot 


* 
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of his anger, living in continual miſery, and 


expecting a continual increaſe of torment. 
And knowing the certaipty of it, they 
hew their unrelenting hatred to men, 


by tempting them to the higheſt degrees 
of fin againſt God, and Ws A to 
aggravate their guilt and their puniſhment. 
They behold with a malicious pleaſure 
the ſucceſs of their execrable deſigns 3 
and having ſown the tares, they delight 
(if we may call it delight) in obſerving 
the mighty growth, and ſeeing our vices 
increate and multiply. | | 
And this is the ſpring of all their en- 
deayours, that they know there 1s certain- 
ly a God, whom they fear with the 
greateſt terror, whom they hate with a 
perfe& hatred, who is able to puniſh his 
enemies for ever and ever. 1 
And indeed did not the profane them- 
ſelves believe there was a God, their 
impious ſcoffing, and blaſphemous, wit, 
would loſe its ſting and ſharpneſs. It 
would not pleaſe, were it not ſurprizing ; 
and it would not ſurprize, if it were not 
terrible; and they could not think there 
was a God. = 
Were the notion of his being really 
contempuble, they could not aſſume ſo 
rauch to themſelves for deſpiſing it: their 
extraordinary courage, and fancied great- 
neſs of ſoul, would ſhrink to nothing, did 
it conſiſt only in ridiculing a thing of 
nought. C 
But to believe there is a God of infi- 
nite majeſty, wonderful in his doings, and 
terrible in l judgments; and yet to re- 
vile him with a daring confidence, and 
render him the ſubject of their ludicrous 
mirth, and wanton raillery; to deſpiſe 


the multitude of the nations ſor adoring 


him, and expoſe the weakneſs and cowar- 
dice of a religious fear, and an holy re- 
verence ; this 1s the heroic bravery, 


the admired maſter- piece of this improv- 


ed age. 8 
Where then is the virtue of believing, 

if we only believe? The impious, the 

profane, the devils, and {I may alſo ſay) 


the atheiſts (whatſoever they pretend) do 


the ſame. We know that it is hardly 
poſſible to diſbelieve that there is a God; 
what then can we claim for believing 


rhat there is one? When every thing in the 


heavens, in tbe earth, and under the earth, 
is a proof of his being, to doubt of it, is 
no leſs fooliſh than impious. For to 
doubt without reaſon, 1s as palpable a 
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token of folly, as to believe without rea. 
ſon. Andi a groundleſs ſuſpicion, though 
it may ſometimes paſs for wiidom, is x 
manifeſt ſign of weakneſs. Becauſe it is 
dangerous to build upon the ſand, is it 
therefore dangerous to build upon a 
rock ? ; A 17.8 . 

If we queſtion the being of a God, we 
may as juſtly queſtion whether we were 
born, becauſe we know not all the cir. 
cumſtances of our birth, or cannot exactly 
tell how we grew in the womb. 

Or we may as juſtly affirm, that we 
ſhall never die, though thouſands fall befide 
us, and ten thouſands at our right hand 
(Pſal. xci. 7.), becauſe we are ignorant 
of the manner of our diſſolution, and 
cannot fully deſcribe the divorce of the 
ſoul from the body. | 
This then is undoubtedly certain, that 
the exiſtence of a God is ſo clearly atteſt. 
ed, that we cannot but believe it, unleſs 
we renounce our reaſon. ; 

But if we believe it juſt as we believe 
the hiſtories of ancient times, or the de- 
ſcriptioris of diſtant countries; if we 
think it concerns us no more than the 
ages that we can never recall, or the 
nations that we ſhall never behold ; it 
would have been better for us, if we had 
never heard of the name of God, or were 
really. atheiſts in opinion, as well as prac- 
tice, For, | 

Secondly, It will ſerve only to aggra- 
vate our guilt, and ſharpen our puniſh- 
ment. It is as neceſſary to confeſs with 
our mouth, as to believe in our heart (Rom. 
x. 9.), that there is a God. But this 
neceſſary profeſſion" of our religion will 
certainly condemn us, unleſs it is con- 
firmed and enlivened by our practice. 
For it adds hypocriſy to fin 3 and the 
more we boaſt of our faith, ſo much the 
louder our fins will cry againſt us. 

The ſpeculative atheiſt (if there is any 
ſuch perſon) hopes that there is no God, 
becauſe he has affronted him. But the 
ſinful believer continues to affront bim, 


- though he knows that there is one. The 
former will not acknowledge him to be 


his Lord ; but the latter calls him Lord, 
and then diſobeys him. The former 
acts without principles; the latter acts 
againſt them. And whilſt one denies 
God's being, the other tramples upon his 

perfections. 5 | 
We may behold a reſemblance of the 
atheiſt in the obſtinate Jews, when they 
| 4 | ſpoke 
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ſpoke the words of ignorance and con- 
tempt 3 As" for this rellow wwe know not 
from whence he 7s. (John, ix. 29.) 

And we behold as lively a reſemblance 
of the ſinful believer in the ſoldiers of the 
' proernor,, that bowed the knee before Jeſus, 
and then pit pon him, and ſmote him on 
the bead, (Matt. xxvii. 29, 30.) Though 
he pretends. to receive him as bis king, 
yet he pays his homage, by giving him 
a crown of thorns, and his ſpecious decla- 
rations are no more than a ſolemn 
mocker7. | | 

If we lay his words and actions in the 
balance together, and allow them to 
be of equal weight, yet even upon this 
favourable allowance, his rehgion is re- 
duced to nothing. 
knowledge God, his actions ablolutely 
deny him. But I fear that his actions 
will prove to be of greater weight than 
his words; and if thoſe are fins, they 
will render theſe alſo finful. 

He "declares that God is infinite in 
knowledge, in goodneſs, in juſtice, and 
in power. But yet he daily commits 
abomination in the fight of him, who 
diſcerns the ſecrets of the heart, and ob- 
ſerves the riſe, progreſs, aud conſumma- 
tion of fin. | 

He lives, moves, and has his being 
(Acts, xvii. 28.) through the goodneſs of 
God, and (if you will believe his profeſ- 
lions) he is ſenſible of it; but yet he de- 
lights to grieve his ſpirit, abuſes the en- 
dearing inſtances of his loving kindneſs, 
and wearies his patience and forbearance. 

He boaſts of being the ſervant of a juſt 
and righreous God ; but yet he tranſ- 
preſſes the eternal rules of his juſtice, 
and paſſes on from one degree of iniquiry 
to another. - n | 
He knows that there is a great and ter- 
nble God, whoſe power is able to de- 
liroy him for ever and ever; and whoſe 
vengeance he can neither eſcape, nor re- 
liſt ; and yet he trifles with the Almighty, 
and Yreaſures up wrath againſ# the day of 
wrath, (Rom. ii. 5.) 


How vain and fooliſh is the man that 


imagines that the God of Wiſdom will 
accept of his fruitleſs profeſſions ! 

While he imagines this, he mult alſo 
think, that his knowledge is blinder than 


the Ignorance of men, his goodneſs a 


ond and fooliſh pity, his juſtice an irre- 
lute weakneſs, and his power an inſig- 
nificant terror, bearing the fapord in vain, 


For if his words ac- fichneſs. 


will find in he 
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Though he ſays of him, as Elijah in 
deriſion did of Baal, He is a God, yet 
certainly it. is only in deriſion. And while 
his fins call for the vengeance of God, 
he muſt impiouſly conceive, that eber 
he is talking, or he is purſuing, or he is in a 
Journey, or peradwenture he ſleepeth, and 
muſt be awwaked. (1 Kings, xviti. 27.) 

\ His faith is fo far from extenuating his 
2 that it renders it inexcuſable. He 
elieves as the devils do, and he will alſo 
tremble with them. 5 | 
The time will ſhortly come, when pains 
and diſeaſes will take hold of him, and 
death will ſet all its terrors in array againſt 
him; then his fins will compaſs him 
about, and make his bed uneaſy in his 
His falſe profeſſions will re- 
proach him, and his ineffeRual belief will 

upbraid him. 

His body will quake like the earth at 
the approaches of its diſſolution, the rock 
of his heart will be rent, and the multi- 
tude of, vices that were buried in forget- 
fulneſs, will ariſe and come forth. 

But behold himin a yet more miſerable 
ſtate, when the trumpet calls to judg- 
ment, and he is conſtrained to leave the 
dark hiding-place of the grave! 

He will fee the Judge of all the world 


fitting on his throne, and all the hoſt of 


heaven (Rev. xx. 11, 12.) attending up- 
on him. The books will be opened in which 
his ſins are recorded in everlaſting cha- 
rafters, and the ſentence ready to be 
paſſed, 

The very heavens will be on fire, and the 
elements will melt with fervent heat (2 Pet. 
iii. 12.) ; and the general deſtruction wil 

fill his ſoul with horror. The miniſters 
of vengeance will ſtand prepared to ſeize 


their wretched prey, as ſoon as he re- 


ceives his eternal doom. | 

How can he ſtand in that dreadful 
day? And whither can he fly? He needs 
no witneſs to accuſe him, but himſelf ; a 
righteous judge condemns him ; and le- 
gions of evil ſpirits torment him. And now 
he believes and trembles, but in vain ! 

Let thoſe conſider this, who pretend to 
believe, and yet forget Ged. Let thoſe 
eſpecially confider it, who triumph in 
blaſpheming the living God, and glory 
in profaning his holy name. 's 

Let it be an admonition to theſe induſ- 
trious agents of Satan, theſe inveterate 
enemies of God and goodneſs. They 
day of the Lord, (and may 

3G3 they 
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they not find too late,) that their admired 


cavals and objections are as fubble, but the 
Goſpel of Chriſt is ſyfficiently tried, and 


will endure for ever. 


May they repent of their wickedneſs, and 
pray God, if perhaps the thoughts of their 
beart may be forgiven them. May they 
yet be ſenſible that ey are in the gall of 
bitterneſs, and the bond of iniquity, (Acts, 
viii. 22, 23.) 

And let us beſeech the compaſſionate 
E by his agony and bloody ſweat, 

y his croſs and paſſion, and by his pre- 
cious death, to deliver us from all blind- 
neſs and hardneſs of heart, from all falſe 
doctrine, hereſy, and ſchiſm, and from 


all contempt of his word and command- 


ment. 


SERMON V. 
The Hand-writing upon the Wall. 


DAN. v. 27. 


Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting. 


us was one dreadful part of the in- 
terpretation of the hand- writing upon 

the wall in the palace of Belſhazzar, king 
of Babylon. At the fight of he hand 
which wrought upon the plaſter of the wall, 


tbe king*s countenance was changed, and his 


1 troubled him, ſo that the joints of 
bis 


ins were legſed, and his knees fmote one 
againſt the other. (Ver. 5, 6.) LOR 
T 


king and his princes, his wives and 


bis concubines, were drinking in the golden 


wefſels that ⁊uere taken out of the temple 


® ewhich was at Jeruſalem (Dan. v. 3.). 


They forgat to give praiſe and honour to 
him that liveth for ever and ever, whoſe 
dominion is an everlaſting dominion, and 
whoſe kingdom is from generation t9 gene- 
ration (Dan. iv. 34.) : and inſtead of he 
King of heaven, all whoſe works are truth, 
and whoſe ways are judgment, and who is 
able to abaſe all thoſe that walk in pride 
(ver. 37.), they praiſed the gods of gold 
and of fil er, of braſs, of iron, of woed, 
and of tone. (Dan. v. 4.) 

In the midſt of this luxury, this in- 
gratitude, this idolatry, the ſame great 
and terrible God, that had driven Nebu- 
chadnezzar from men, and forced him to 
eat graſi with the ox, and afterwards re- 


Hare him to his glory, and eſtabliſhed him 


in his kingdom (Dan, iv. 32. 36.) Was 


But the faithful Daniel could yield him 
| rape the unacceptable tidings, which 


pleaſed to rebuke the implous Belſhazzar 
for neglecting the remarkable admonition 
and example that was ſet before him. 
And in the ſame hour (Dan. v. Ff.) in 
which he gave up himſelf to his ſinful 
pleaſures, and wantonly defied his boun. 
tiful benefactor, the hand- writing ſtruck 
a damp upon all his enjoyments, and 
ſtirred up his thqughts to perplex and 
accuſe him. | 
There was no one preſent that coli 
read the writing, or ſhew the interpretation 
thereof (Dan. v. 8.) ; but his conſcience 
told him, that it pointed to him, and 
chiefly concerned himſelf. And he was 
like a troubled ſea till he ſent for Daniel, 
in whom there was an excellent ſpirit, and 
knowledge, and underſtanding, to ſhew th, 
interpretation. (Ver. 1z.) 


* 


no relief; he could only confirm and ex. 


is guilty conſcience, and his ill-boding 

apprehenſion, brought him. | 

He conſtrained him to reflect, though 
the reflection was grievous to him, that 
when the heart of his father Nebuchadnez- 
zar was lifted up, and his mind was har- 
dened in pride, he was - depoſed from his 
kingiy throne, and they took his glory from 
him. And he was driven from the ſons of 
men, and his heart was made like the beaſts, 
and his dwelling aas with the wild afjes : 
they fed him <with graſs like oxen, and bit 
body was wet with the dew of heaven, till 
he knew that the moſt high God ruled in the 
kingdem of men, and appointed over it 
avhomſoever he would. And that he, his 
careleſs, and ungrateful ſon, had not bun- 
Bled his heart, though he knew all this, and 
had not glorified the God, in whoſe hand 
his breath was, and whoſe were all bi 
Ways. {2 3. 

Therefore, ſays he, was the part of tht 
hand ſent from bim; and this is the writ- 
ing that was written. God hath numbered 
thy kingdom, and finiſhed it. Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and found wanting, 
Thy kingdom is divided and given to tit 
Medes and Perſians, (Dan. v. 20, &c.) 
What a ſhocking conſideration was 
this, that notwithſtanding his greatoels 
and power, he was found wanting ; and 
that after he was ſtripped of all his pon? 
and ſtate, he would have nothing to re- 
commend him to a juſt and righteous 
God, but would be called to give an àc- 


count of the impious abuſe of his im. 
portant 
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portant truſt! This teaches us a very 
aſeful leſſon; that there is a God that 
tries and ſearches the heart, and weighs 
all our actions in the balance of impartial 
juſtice 5 that bas nb reſpect of perſons, and 
does not eſteem us for the multitude of 
things that we poſſeſs, or the ſplendour 
of any thing that is great; but principal - 
ly regards the uſe that we make of his 
bounty, and the degrees of our improve- 
ment in righteouſneſs and virtue : and 
how much ſoever the glittering ſhew of 
riches and honour 'may engage the ad- 
miration of mankind, yet religion is of 
infinitely greater moment: withodt this, 
every thing that the world can beſtow 
upon us, will not at all avail us; for in 
the fight of God, the nations are as the d 

of the bucket, and are counted as the ſmall 
duft of the balance; and he taketh up the 
iſles, as a very little thing (Iſa. xl. 15.) 
and all the inhabitants of the earth are 
reputed as nothing without religion. 

This ſhould incline us to remember 

that we are but ſinful duſt and aſnes, and 
whatſgever we are poſſeſſed of, will add 
nothing to us, unleſs we uſe it to the 
glory of God. We ſhall be found want- 
ing even in the midſt of thoſe flattering 
objects, that gratify our pride, our ava- 
rice, our ambition. And when theſe are 
paſſed away, we ſhall become the moſt 
wretched, contemptible creatures, and be 
rejected by God, as the dregs and = 
ſeouring of all things. — 
If, therefore, we have any regard to 
God's approbation, we muſt give religion 
the preference to every thing, ſince that 
alone will recommend us to his favour. 

If we value even our preſent happineſs, 
we muſt endeavour ſo to live, that it may 
not be leſſened by the ſevere reflections 
of a Le conſcience. f 

And if we have any concern for our 
future welfare, we muſt make ſuch a pro- 
viſion. for ourſelves, as will be our ftay 
and ſupport, when all earthly things are 
conſumed. Let us therefore conſider, 

Firſt, That we ſhould- employ the ta- 
lents which God has given us, in his ſer- 
vice, and to his honour. - | 
- Secondly, That unleſs we make this 
improvement of them, we cannot truly 


| enjoy them in this world. And, 


_ Thirdly, That the abuſe of them will 
riſe in judgment againſt us in the world 
is to come. And, | 
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Firſt, We are to conſider, that we 


ſhould em the talents which Gad has 
given us, in his ſervice, and to his ho- 
nour. The circumſtances of Belſhazzar 
were indeed almoſt peculiar to himſelf ; 
and amidſt all the portions of greatneſs 
which are allotted to the ſons of men, 
there is hardly any that can equal that 
meaſure of riches, and height of glory, 
which he profanely abuſed to the dif- 
honour of his Maker. | 

But yet the fall of this great man is 
an admonition to us, in every condition cf 
life; and though our ſtations are widely 
different, yet his caſe, as well as all other 
things that avere auritten aforetime, was 
written for our learning. (Rom, xv. 4.) 

The loweſt and the meaneſt of us is 
2 of ſome advantages, upon which 

e values himſelf; and did he value him- 

ſelf aright, he would endeavour to im- 
prove them to the glory of the author 
and giver of every gift, and to the happi- 
neſs of his immortal ſoul. For i 1s not 
to be imagined, that the God of Wiſdom 
ſhould furniſh him with a power of doin 
good for no end for purpoſe; and hed 
his bounty upon his creatures, only that 
they might tale their paſtime in this world, 
and yield up themſelves to trifling and 
vanity, Neither is it reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that a creature which is formed for 
an endleſs duration, ſhould regard no 
more than his preſent, tranſitory ſtate, 
and look no farther than the immediate 
gratification of his idle, fooliſh, finful 
inclinations. | | 

We may be aſſured, that the Lord that 
gave his ſervant five talents, expected that 
he ſhould trade with the ſame, and make 


- them other five talents; and that he dif} 


tributed to every man according to his ſeveral 
ability (Matt. xxv. 15.), with a deſign 
that he ſhould anſwer his kindneſs with a 
ſuitable return. 

And if the ſenſe of what we poſſeſs, or 
the proſpect of more, can encourage us to 
do our duty, certainly we ſhall ſtrive to 
attain to God's future favour, by expreſſ- 
ing our gratitude for his preſent bleſſings. 

For what can be more deſirable than 
that commendation, Well done, thou good 
and faithful ſervant, thou haſt been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things ; enter thou into the joy 

thy Lord? (Matt. xxv. 23.) _ 

How wonderful is the goodneſs of God, 
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that pours his gifts upon us, that we may 
qualify ourſelves for 1+rger, meaſures of 


his bounty, by making a right uſe of 
them! _ | 


And "wane happy is the id that uſes 


them as the means of letting his Tight ſhine 


before men, and ghorifying his Father which 
is in heaven ! (Mat. v. 16.) 

With what ſatisfaction will he look 
back upon his paſt conduct, when he 


. reaps an eternal inheritance from the pru- 


dent improvement of uncertain honours, 
and corruptible riches ! | 
And how ſhall we ever ſufficiently: ap- 


plaud his wiſdom, who is rich in good 


works, and delights chiefly to abound in 


_ righteouſneſs ! 


And I think it may not be improper 
for us to conſider the ſeveral opportuni- 
ries which mankind enjoy of rendering 
their preſent condition ſubſervient to their 
future intereſt. 


For every one has a proper ſphere in 
which he is ordained to move, and in that 
he is capable of ſerving his Creator, of 


being beneficial to his brethren, and of 


promoting the welfare of his own ſoul. 
Thoſe in the higheſt ranks and fortunes 

have indeed the greateſt power, and, like 

the heavenly bodies, may ſhed their kind- 


Iy influences upon thoſe beneath them. 


But we that are far below, may yet 
anſwer the important purpoſes of an all. 
wiſe God; like the inferior works of the 
creation, none of which were made in 
vain. 

And the capacities of the great are not 


unworthy our conſideration, fince they 


will raiſe a noble emulation in us, and ex- 
cite our utmoſt endeavours to reach after 
them. | 
How large and. pleaſant a proſpect is 
opened to the man, whom God has placed 
in an exalted ſtation, and intruſted with a 
E ſhare of the bleſſings of this life ! 
le 1s able to aſſert the cauſe of God, to 


promote religion in a corrupt and dege- 


nerate age, to recommend it to all his de- 
pendents, to invite them into the path » 
the juſt by the ſhining light (Prov. iv. 18.) 
of a good example, and to diſcountenance 
vice and profaneneſs by his authority, 
He can act in the ſtead of God, and be a 
father to the fatherleſs, and maintain the 
cauſe of the widow. He can raiſe a de- 
jected ſpirit, ſupport a ſinking family, and 
come in to t eir relief in the critical 
juncture, and guard againſt their ap- 
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proaching calamity. And, in ſhort, he 
can reſemble God, in that beloved attri. 
bute, his goodneſs, and at once copy after 
the divine nature, and enjoy the ſincereſt 
pleaſures of humanity: for he can gratify 
every noble deſire, and anſwer the gene- 
rous purpoſes of friendſhip. 

Ihe bare mention of tis power, and of 
the ſeveral inftances in which it can ex. 
ert itſelf, 1s enough to tranſport every one 
that has any ſenſe of gratitude to God, 
any regard to virtue, any value for that 
amiable quality which bears the delight- 
ful name of good-nature. 

An& I wiſh that all whom God has 
made the ſtewards of his bounty, would 
remember the end for which they re- 
ceived that important truſt; and that in- 
ſtead of proſtitutifg his gifts to ſin and 
folly, and abuſing them to their own and 


his diſhonour, they would employ them in 


the ſervice of God, and to the advantage 
of their country, their friends, and their 
immortal ſouls. 

And we ought not to envy them thoſe 
opportunities which they enjoy, and 


which we ſeem to want; for in the lower 


conditions of life, there are alſo means of 
doing good; and if we are diſpoſed to do 
it, we may paſs our time of ſojourning 
here with comfort and ſatisfaction, and 
improve thoſe talents that are delivered 


to us, to the honour of religion, and to 


the great ends of friendſhip and charity. 
And even thoſe that are engaged in the 
ſervile offices of life, and ge forth to their 


. work and labour till the evening (Pſal. civ. 


23.), may alſo dedicate themſelves to the 


ſervice of God, and promote their own in- 


tereſt, and the common welfare. 

And the man that begs for the bleſſing 
of God upon all his undertakings, and 
reſolves to do juſtice to every one, and to 
make an honeſt proviſion for. his family, 
is an object worthy of admiration and 
eſteem ; for the holy angels behold him 
with pleaſure, and God himſelf looks 
down upon him with approbation. He 


F builds upon a rock, and that integrity 


which accompanies him through all his 
labours, is a ftrong cement to preſerve | 
his ſmall portion of riches unſhaken. He 
leaves a ſure inheritance to his children's 
children; and provides one for himſelf, 
which no time can decay, uo moth nor ruſt 
can corrupt. (Mat. vi. 20.) ; 

And when he. comes befare- God, he 


will find that his honeſt principles will 
| Rand 
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tand him in greater ſtead, than all the 
riches of the world could have done; and 
though he was not poſſeſſed of thoſe 


things, which are now thought the marks 


of honour, yet he will be truly eſteemed 
in the fight of God, and he will not be 
found wanting. | | 
How Napp are riches improved, when 
they are made inſtrumental to the buſineſs 
of religion, and borrow a new luſtre from 
it, while they ſeem to give credit to it ! 
How commendable 1s the choice of the 
man, that chooſes the one thing needful ; 
and while he has every thing that is de- 
firable in this life, poſſeftes that alſo 


which will be eternally valuable in the 


other ! | 

And how glorious alſo is the man, who, 
though he has no pomp or ſtate to attract 
the eyes of the people, but is placed in 
the deſpiſed circumſtances of poverty, is 
yet adorned with thoſe excellent qualities; 


that will raiſe him to the higheſt honour, 


and give him a name above every name 
that the world can give! | 

Religion, therefore, is the principal 
thing, and this is the end we ought to aim 
at, in all conditions of life; for this will 
render us happy in the loweſt ſtate ; and 
without this we cannot be happy in the 
higheſt. ' 

And our preſent intereſt obliges us to 


dedicate the good things of this life to 


the ſervice of religion ; for, 

Secondly, Unleſs we make this im- 
provement of them, we cannot truly en- 
Joy them in this world. Common expe- 
rience teaches as, that there is no ny 
pleaſure or ſatis faction to be found in thoſe 
flattering obje&s that now ſurround us : 
after a little acquaintance with them, we 
begin to loath and deſpiſe them ; and the 
continuance of thoſe things which we at 
firſt admire, affords us nothing but weari- 
neſs and vexation. © 

And if theſe enjoyments are but uncer- 
tain in their beſt eſtate, and quickly give 
way todiſquiets, and ungrateful reflections, 
how vain and deceitful are they, when 
the mind is oppreſſed with a load of guilt, 
and the thoughts of puniſhment are every 
moment ſtriking a damp upon it; our 
mirth is then Ferst and unnatural, and 
our ſpirits are unable to keep up and ſup- 
port it. LOTS 
And where can we find a wretch ſo deſ- 
perate, as to drink to the full of pleaſure, 


and have a true and lively reliſh of it, 
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when he knows that the moſt dreadful 


dangers hang over him, and hang, as it 
were, by a ſingle hair; and that all his 


happineſs ts held by the weakeſt tenure, 


even by the blaſt of life, and is no more 


— 75 power than the ſhadow that depart. 
et | 
Surely he muſt tremble at the thoughts 
of the hand-writing upon the wall, and 
his heart cannot but tell him, that for 
theſe things which he fondly doats upon, 
God will bring him into judgment. (Eccleſ. 
X1. 9.) | | | 

How irkſome muſt it be to conſider, 
that his pleaſures will ſhortly come to an 
end, and will be bitterneſs at the laſt ; that 
the riches which he ſpends; in a courſe of 
luxury, will aggravate his guilt, and muſt 

one day certainly accounted for; and 
that his neglected foul will bring a heavy 
accuſation againſt him, in the time of its 
diſtreſs, and draw his ſinful body into a. 
participation of its miſery ! 

How deplorable is his condition, when 
all his enjoyments are ſhort and tranſient, 
and the remembrance of them is diſagree- 
able to him! | 

But, on the other fide, how pleaſant is - 
it ſo to uſe our talents, as to be able to 
pive a ſatis factory account of them, and 

2 aſſured that we have laid them out to 
the beſt advantage! 

With what confidence may the rich 
man look up to God, when be Cond that 
he has diſcharged his truſt, and diſpenſed 
his bounty according to the will of his 
Lord and Maſter! „ 

How does he delight to ſee the cauſe of 
religion 5 in his hand, to obſerve the 
happineſs of thoſe whom he has ſaved 
from periſhing, to behold the young plants 
that he has brought up, flouriſhing like a. 
tree planted by the water-fide (Plal. i. 3.), 
and to find that all his kind and friendly 
defigns anſwer his expectation eke 

His happineſs is Joubled by the de- 
lightful view of that of others; and when 
he thinks with himfelf, how widely he 
has ſpread the bleſſings of Heaven, and 
how many he has made partakers with 
him, his felicity is heightened at the 
ſight of each of them, and his joys in- 
creaſe and multiply. : | 

And when he permits himſelf to enjoy 

I 


his innocent pleaſures, and to vſe w 


cheerfulneſs thoſe good things which God 
has provided for him; when he is raifed 
to the higheſt degree of happineſs that 


can 


* 
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can be derived from any thing in this 
world; a ſurpriſing ſatisfaQtion is darted 
in upon bim, and his heart is filled with 
the thought, that he has ſomething much 
greater prepared for him in another 
world, and an inheritance that will be ſe- 
curely his, when all earthly riches ſhall be 
no more. 5 

And if there is any reaſon to fear the 
ſecret worm of a guilty conſcience, that 
preys upon and deſtroys the faireſt ap- 
- pearance of happineſs; if we have any 
concern for our preſent comfort and wel- 
fare; we muſt ſo direct and govern all 
our actions, that no unwelcome reflection, 
no aſtoniſhing fear may break in upon us 

but we may have a true ſenſe of thoſe 
pleaſures that are now offered to us, and 
a certain proſpect of thoſe that are inſi- 
nitely better. | 


And if they that live in the abundance 


of all things, ſtand. in need of the com- 
forts of religion, and cannot but be mi- 
ſerable without them; certainly they that 
have a ſmaller, portion of the things of 
this world, are highly obliged, as they 
tender their own immediate intereſt, to 
make religion their choice; for this will 
ſweeten their labours, divert their cares, 
and enable them to paſs their painful life 
with cheerfulneſs. <4 
And whenſoever the hardſhips of their 

parrow circumſtances tempt them to com- 
plain of their fortune, this will take them 
of from that ungrateful ſubject, and en- 
liven them with a cheerful expectation of 
attaining to that glorious place, in which 
they will far, very far excel the higheſt 
pitch of worldly grandeur. _ "IP 

And therefore they ſhould be always 
mindful of their eternal welfare, and not 
ſuffer their leſs important cares to incroach 
too much upon them. | 

Religion is indeed very often excluded 
by them; but the pretence for it will by 
no means excuſe them: for it is in vain 
far them to riſe up early, to fit up late, and 
to eat the bread of forrows, if their better 
part is ſtill neglected, and the ſoul has no 
ſhare in the proviſion which they are 
making. 1 

It muſt neceſſarily ſtrike them with ter- 


ror, to think, that while they are weary-. 


ing themſelves from day to day, their im- 
mortal intereſt is utterly forgotten; that 
they diſquiet themſelves in vain ; and, af- 
ter all they have done, they ſhall be found 
wanting. 5 | 
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And yet how many are there, that give 
ap themſelves to tcil and labour for that 
which profitath not, and refuſe to ſet apart 
one day in feven, or one hour, for their 
duty to God, leſt they ſhould. take too 
much from the time that is ſpent in a mer. 
cenary ſlavery. | 

They are ignorant and indifferent as to 
cap moſt concerns them ; and for 
the fake of a temporary advantage, which 
will laſt but for a | ot 1 few ge- 
nerations, they abandon and renounce 
that happineſs which is to endure for 
ever. 

Miſerable men, that are regardleſs of 
their true intereſt, and of the end for 
which they were created ! f 

Neither the cares nor the pleaſures of 
this life ſhould ſo engage our thoughts, as 
to leſſen our concern for our future wel- 
fare. For our powers were given us, 
that we might work out our 1 
and unleſs we uſe them aright, the abuſe 
of them will, | 

Thirdly, Riſe in judgment againſt 
us, in the world which is to come. We 
are now in a ſtate of probation, and God 
has beſtowed his gifts upon us, that we 
may A them to our eternal advan- 
tage. He watches over and obſerves us, 
and is pleaſed when we anſwer the gra- 
cious deſigns of his loving-kindneſs. 

The ſame all- ſeeing eye that was wit- 
neſs to the luxury and profaneneſs of Bel- 
ſhazzar, and diſcerned the folly and baſe- 
neſs of his ungrateful heart, in the night 
of his feaſting, is alſo preſent with us, and 
takes the ſtricteſt notice of all our actions: 
and the ſame terrible God that ſent forth 
the fingers of a man's hand, to write an 
accuſation againſt the king, ang to re- 
cord the ſentence that was paſled againſt 
him, does alſo write down all the circum - 
ſtances of our life, and preſerve them in 
everlaſting characters. And in his book 
is contained the moſt exact account of all 
the gifts that we abuſe, of all the hours 
that we ſpend in ſin, and of all the admo- 
nitions of our conſcience, which fails not 
to admoniſh us to make a better improve- 
ment of our time. | 

And though we now imagine that it is 
unworthy of our care, and wantonly throw . 
away the bleſlings of God, as if ave were 
born at all adventure : and ſhould be here- 
after as though aue had never been; yet 
every idle thought, aword, and action (Wild. 
U. 2.) will be brought to our remem- 

a ä brance, 
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brance, and every miſpent hour will be 
charged upon us. e e e 
Come on (ſays the epicure), let us enjoy 
the good things that are preſent : let none of 
us go without his part of aur woluptuouſ- 
neſs : let us leave tokens of our joyfulneſe in 
every place: for this is our portion, and au 
lot is this, (Ver. 6. 9.) | 
But this portion muſt be accounted for ; 
and the uſe of this lot will be mentioned 
to his candemnation in the great day of 
recompenſe. . 
He is willing to believe that hi-, name 
will be forgotten in time, and that ue man 
avill have his works in remembrance; that 
' his life will paſs away as the trace of a 
cloud ; and be diſperſed as a miſt that is 
driven away with the beams of the ſun, and 
overcame with the heat thereof. (Ver. 4.) 
But there is a God that diſtinctly knows 
how every moment of his ufe is employ - 
ed, and will preſent before him a true and 
faithful catalogue of his fans ; for they are 
counted by him, 2vbo knozus the way where 
light dwelleth, and as for darkneſs, where 
is the place thereof ; who has entered into the 
treaſures of the ſnow, and ſeen: the treaſures 
of the hail ; who numbers the clouds in wiſ- 
dom, and the rain as it falls to the ground, 
and the drops of dew that refreſh the earth. 
(Job, xxxviii. 19. 22. 37.) 
_ Sinful man may indeed for a time put 
away the conſideration of theſe things, 
and prevent reflection by a variety of 
leaſures. Nay, he may bid dehance to 
Fe reaſon, and ſin on, in contempt of 
the ill- boding fears, the dreadful admo- 
' nitions, the hand-writing that comes 
forth againſt him. 5 ; 
But though he refuſes to read the writ- 
ing, or to hear the interpretation there- 
of, yet it will at laſt be brought home to 
him ; and when his riches, his honours, 
and his pleaſures, have forſaken him; 
when he ſtands a poor wretched ſoul, be- 
fore the judgment - ſeat of an angry God; 
thoſe actions which he never conſidered, 
will be weighed in the balances, and he 
will be found wanting. 92755 
The men that now ſwell with the ſpoils 
of- nations, and ungratefully triumph in 
their undeſerved greatneſs ; that deſpiſe 
the poor and fatherleſs, and rejoice 1n the 
multitude of riches, which they have got- 
ten by falſchood and extortion, wilt be de- 
prived of all their glory, and of that vain 
ſhew with which they endeavour to cover 


their gyilty ſouls ; and when they appeas 
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blind (Luke. xiv. 18. 21.) 


former grandeur will ſerve only 
creaſe their damnation. TE 


their wonderful improvements, and, in 
the pride of their hearts, are | forgetful 
of God, the fountain of wiſdom ; will de 


charged with the groſſeſt folly, becauſe 


they have negleRed religion, which is 
the „ is valuable in the 
ſight of 5 „ $90 1k | 


And they that have entirely devoted 


themſelves to this world, and ſuffered 
their cares and labours to ingroſs their 
time, and ſtifle the thoughts of God, will 
be for ever rejected by him, and for ever 


lament that they made no proviſion for 


their ſouls, 


before à rigbteaus God, they will be 
found lighter than vanity itſelf; and their 
to in- 


The wiſe and learned, that boaſt of 


There is mo reſpecs of perſons wwith God. 


(Rom. ii. 11.) The peaſant will ſtand 
upon the ſame level with the prince ; and 
virtue and vice will be the only marks of 
diſtinction. 

God has invited us all to partake of his 
1 He has called the great and the 
mighty. But too many of them are ready 
to make excuſe. He has alſo ſent his ſervants 
into the ſtreets and lanes of the ciiy, to bring 
in the poor and the maimed, the halt andthe 
But they 
muſt qualify themſelves for his . favour; 
for though he regards not thoſe thin 
which engage our admiration, yet he will 
caſt them inta utter darkneſs, if they have 
not on the wedding. garment. (Matt. 


xxii. 12, 13. | 6 | 
Let us therefore put on-the robe of 


_ righteouſneſs, and endeavour to grow 
more and more into the likeneſs of God. 


For to reſemble him is the hipheſt 
honour, and his favour is preferable to 
the greateſt riches. - 2 110 

Let us adorn our ſtation 


wach the beaw- 


ty of holineſs ; and let religion be our 


chief care, in whatſoever ſtate the provi- 
dence of God ſhall place us. If we ſhould 
38 an abundance of earthly things, 


t us ſtill remember that we have a bet- - 


ter inheritance, an inheritance of infinite- 


Iv greater value. than all the treaſares of 


the world. And if poverty ſhould be 
thought moſt proper for us, let us ſtill re- 
ſolve to do our duty ; for this will ſupport 
us in this uncertain life, and enable us to 
bear the want of thoſe things, which 
God in bis wiſdom has denied us. 


Let us ſtudy to attain to perfeSion 


— 
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by the practice of virtue, which will be 
always of ſufficient weight and value, and 
recommend us to men and angels, by its 
intrinſic worth and excellence; and to 
deemer. Mint Es er 
The pleaſures of life will paſs away, 
and the time will come, when we ſhall 
not be capable of enjoying them. The 
glittering ſhew of hohour will fade awa 
_ ben the Jun of righteouſneſs appears. (Mal. 
iv. 2.) And our beloved riches will melt 
like wax at the preſence of the Lord. But 
virtue will ſhine forth in its full ſtrength, 
8 receive the eternal approbation of 


SERMON. vI. 
The Weakneſs and Uncertainty of 
| Human Reaſon. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at St. 
oy 40.4 Mary's. ] 


DAN. iv. 31, 32. 


While the word was in the king's mouth, there 
fell a voice from heaven, ſaying, O King Nebu- 
| Chadnezzar, to thee it is ſpoken, the kingdom is 
- departed from thee. And they ſhall drive thee 
from men, and thy dwelling ſhall be with the 
- beaſts of the field. | ; 


- 


7 ond, what is man! How great and 
+ glorious in his | firſt eftate ! How 
ſhameful and miſerable, after his fall! 
Thou, O Lord, madeſt him but a litte low- 
er than the angels, and wert pleaſed to 
ſtamp the divine image upon him. Thou 
gaveſt him dominion over the wworks of thy 
bands, and didſt put all things in ſubjeftion 
Ander his feet. | 
Yet this lord of the creation is forget- 
Ful of his natural perfection, and degrades 
himſelf from the high eſtate in which 
thou wert pleaſed to place him. He ſullies 
the brightneſs of his reaſon, quenches 
that heavenly flame, and brings himſelf 
down to a level with the beaſts that periſh. 
And there is not a more remarkable in. 
ſtance of this fatal change, than that 
which the text has ſet before us. 155 
- Nebuchadnezzar was a king of kings ; 
and-the God of heaven had given him a 
Kingdom, power, and ſtrengtb, and glory. 
(Dan. ii. 37.) Many nations were direct- 
ed by his wiſdom, and the people of diſ- 
tant countries waited with trembling for 
the laws that came from his mouth. His 
empire was of the wideſt extent, and it 


. 
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was difficult even to number the provinces 
that were ſubje& to him. His will was 
an effeQual law; and as ſoon as the herald 
eried out, To you" it is commanded,” O people, 


nations, and languages ; all the people, na- 


_ and languages, fell down before the 
- in * Y V4. # 4 ; 

Burt though he was endued with reaſon 
to manage this weight of power, and to 
go in and out before this great people, 
yet he forgot the author and giver 
of his. reaſon and power, and made him- 
ſelf the center and foundation of all his 
confidence. 

But how vain was his confidence! how 
weak the foundation of it! Yerily every 
man living, at his beſt eſtate, is altogether 
vanity . ; PIR 
While Nebuchadnezzar was at reſt in 
his houſe, and” flouriſhing in his palace, he 
Saw a dream whith made him afraid, and 
the thoughts upon his bed troubled him. He 
beheld the reſemblance of himſelf in a 
tree, which grew, and was ſirong, whoſe 
leaves were” fair, and the fruit theres 
much, and in it was meat for all; under 
which the beaſts of the field dwelt, and upon 
whoſe branches the fbauls of the heaven had 
their habitation (Dan. iv. 4, 5. 12. 21.). 
And it was a juſt reſemblance of him; 
for his greatneſs awas grown and reached 10 
heaven, and his dominion io the end of the 
earth (Ver. 22.). e 

But he alſo /aw an holy one coming down 
from heaven, and ſaying, Hew the tree 
down, and deſtroy it (Ver. 23.). 

This dreadful viſion, and the interpre- 
tation of it, by the prophet Daniel, admo- 
niſhed him of his danger. But the ad- 
monition was given in vain. For at the 
end of twelve months, as be walked in the 
palace of the kingdom of Babylon, he was 
ſwoln with pride, and wrapped up in ad- 
ne ration of the houſe of his kingdom, the 
might of his power, and the honour of his 
majeſty (Ver. 29, 30.). 

But in the midſt of his boaſting, chere 
fell a voice from heaven that told him, the 
kingdom and his reaſon was departed from 
him (Ver. 31.). eli sun | 

Had he only loſt his kingdom, though 
that, in the account of miſtaken men, had 
been a loſs greatly to be Jamented, yet his 
reaſon might have ſupplied the want of 
it, and taught him to judge according to 
God's judgment, who acounteth' all the 
kingdoms of the world as a very litthe thing, 
and gs the ſmall duſt of the balauce, © 


But 


' 
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But not only to loſe the character of a 
king, but alſo the diſtinguiſhing character 
of a man; to. be driven from men, and to 
have his dwelling «with the beaſts of the field 
Dan. iv. 32.) and be as void of under- 
ſtanding as they: ſurely this was the con- 
ſummation of miſery. | | 
And if we rightly conſider this wretch- 
ed inſtance of human weakneſs, neither 
the ſplendor of any thing that is great, 
nor the conceit of any thing that is good 
in us, will any way withdraw our y 
from looking upon ourſelves as finful duſt 
and aſhes. 4 | 
Our reaſon is a crown of glory, if we 
uſe it to the honour of God; but if we 
abuſe this precious talent to his diſhonour, 
it will only aggravate our miſery and 
ſhame. n 
If it were lawful to be proud in any 
caſe, this diſtinguiſhed faculty of man 
might ſeem to juſtify it. But even this 
is inſufficient ; and though it ſhine forth 
with the moſt hvely piercing rays, 
though it make us like to the angels, 
though it be the image of God himſelf ; 
yet we ought not to grow preſumptuous 
upon it, for pride was not made for men. 
J ſhall therefore take occaſion from 
Nebuchadnezzar's fall, to ſhew the weak- 


neſs and uncertainty of our reaſon; and 


poſſeſs you with an humble ſenſe of it ; 
\ Firſt, Becauſe it is ſubject to natural 
decay; i 4k . 

Secondly, It is liable to be extinguiſhed 
by ſudden violence; and, + 

Thirdly, It is frequently impaired and 
loſt by moral corruption. And, 

Firſt, Our reaſon is ſubje& to natural 
decay. But before we conſider it in its 
declining fate, we may humble ourſelves 
by looking back to its weakneſs and im- 
perfection in our infancy, and obſerve the 
ſlowneſs of its growth, and the ſeveral de 
grees by which it advances towards ma- 
turity, The beginning and end of life 


conceal this glorious faculty; and it is 


loſt in both, like a river whoſe ſource is 
under the earth, and which haſtens to 
bury itſelf in the earth again. 

In our infancy, it is covered with thick 
darkneſs, like the morning ſpread upon 
the mountains; in old age it is no more 
than the ſmall remains of the day that is 
departed; and even in the noon of life, 
and the midit of our perfection, it is often 
clouded over, and intercepted from our 
view. 3 | | 


- much in nee 


dued with a rational ſoul; - and hardly 


and gradually prepared for the u 


. 


„ 
. 
* « 
* 
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* 


Behold the weak; helpleſs infant! and 


ſee what influence his weakneſs has 

his reaſon ! He is incapable of diſcover- 
ing his wants, or making his ſatis faction 
known. He is as much directed by the 
underſtanding of others, and ſtands as 
of it as if he were not en- 


ſeems to enjoy the blind and uncertain 
guidance of natural inſtin dt. 
And when his organs are ſtrengthened 
of his 
reaſon, how faint and feeble is the light 
that at firſt diſcovers itſelf! and how little 
can be diſcerned by the dawning of the 
underſtanding ! It is unhappily governed 
by the ſenſes that are inferior to it, and is 
filled with prejudice and error,' by a falſe 
report and repreſentation of things. 
The faultering efforts of the babbling 
tongue betray our 1gnorance, and ſhew 
the vain and trifling notions. that have 
ſtolen in upon us. n e 
Even in the ſecond ſtage of life, and the 
flower of our youth, though we do not 
altogether ſpeak as a child, and think as 
a child, yet our reaſon is hurried away 
with impetuous violence, and derives its 
judgment from our irregular paſſions and 
partial affections. It deceives itſelf with 
falſe appearances of happineſs, and tor- 
tures and diſquiets the mind with extra- 
vagant hopes and expectations. Like the 
riſing ſun, it drives nothing but miſts be- 
fore it, and with difficulty attains to its 
full brigxtneſs. * | . 
But An the ſtate of manhood, you will 
ſay, that our reaſon diſplays itſelf with an 
excellent glory, and bears a beautiful re- 
ſemblance of the Fountain of Light. 
Vet ſtill it might be urged, that the 
thoughts of mortal men are miſerable, 
and our devices are but uncertain. For 
the corruptible body preſſeth down the 
ſoul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth 
down the mind that muſeth upon many 
things; and hardly do we gueſs aright at 
things that are upon earth, and with la- 


bour do we find the things that are be- 


fore us. ; 
But however we may, without indulg- 
ing our vanity, or rather to rebuke and 
mortify it, we. may allow that reaſon does, 
for a ſhort time, exert itſelf with an act- 
ive and lively force. It gathers the ex- 
perience of former ages, and enlarges its - 
proſpect beyond the life of man, to many 


generations to come. It looks into the 


ſecrets | 


ſecrets of nature with a ſearching eye, and 
diſcovers many important truths, by its 

_ diligent inquiries,” and curious obſerva- 
tions, It furniſhes the mind with a re- 
gular train of thoughts, and lays up the 
maxitns of wiſdom and policy, in the ſtore» 
houſe of the memory. 

But, alas ! it does not continue in one 
ſta 7 3 but as ſoon as it is advanced to per- 
fection, it declines apace, and falls away 
to imperfection again. 

In our purſuit of knowledge, we ſeem 
to be rolling up a ſtone to the top of a 
mountain, which does not reſt a moment 
there, but with haſte and violence rolls 
down to the bottom. 1 

Our ſun does not ſtand ſtill in the midſt 
of heaven; but before we can entirely 
enjoy the delightful view that we have 

ained by its aſcent, it ſnatches us from 
2 by its ſudden and precipitate deſcent. 
Our largeſt thoughts are ſoon contract- 
ed, and the mind is lefſened and confined 
to narrower notions and opinions. 

The memory is too frail to retain the 
characters that were ſtamped upon it; 
and though they were deeply engraven 
as with a pen of iron, yet our heart be- 

comes as the melting wax, and loſes the 
impreſſion. 

Hlave we not known the moſt valuable 
treaſures gathered together by long expe - 
rience? and have we not concluded that 
they could never be wiped out of the book 
of remembrance ? But how ſoon were 
they loſt | ave went by, and lo, chey were 
gone: we ſought them, but their place could 
zo where be found. 


juſteſt thoughts and concluſions, are brok- 
en and confounded by the infirmities of 
age. And thoſe looſe fragments that till 
continue, how valuable ſoever in them- 
ſelves, are no more than the imperfe& 
remains of diſtant antiquity 3 and they 
are often covered with duſt, and it is hard 
- to draw them out of the general ruin, and 


join them together. 
And inſtead of the regular government 
of reaſon, there is little to be found but 
childiſh imaginations, or indolent dot- 
„ 
: "2 The preference, -indeed, is frequently 
given to age, on the account of its wiſdom 
and experience; but this is rather a ſenſe 
of paſt follies, than a new ſupply of wif- 
dom. And the aged having ſuffered 
| ſhipwreck on the dangers of human life, 
arte therefore moſt capable of directing the 


* 


The moſt artful contrivances, and the 
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ufiexperienced youth; to avoid the like 
miſcarriages. Tt 

It is a melancholy truth, that our req. 
ſon is affected with the corruptions of the 
body ; and though widely different from 
it in its nature, is influenced by irs ſeveral 
changes, and partakes of its improvement 
and decay. 7 | 

And though in death it is divided from 
it, and breaks forth from its earthly pri. 
ſon, to aſcend to God that gave it; yet 
during its continuance here, it is forced 
to be conformable to this wretched ſtate, 
and to ſuffer or rejoice with the members 
of the body. ; 

It ſees but through a glaſs darkly ; and 
the glaſs is ſullied with every vapour, and 
brings a miſt over the underſtanding. 

Alas! who can bear this conſideration ? 
who can think of theſe things, and not 
be abaſhed and confounded ? Is this our 
admired reaſon ? Was this once a pure in- 

fluence flowing from the glory of the Al. 
mighty? Was this once adorned with 
the brightneſs of the Everlaſting ? Was 
this the unſpotted mirror, and the image 
of God's wiſdom? How is it chang- 
ed by our fall! how different is it. from 
the reaſon of our firſt parent, that did 
not manifeſt itſelf by flow degrees, but 
ſhone forth at once a full and perfect day 

How _y might this lamp of God 
have mw ight to us! even for ever and 
ever, like the ſeven lamps of fire that are 
burning day and night before the throne ! 
But how ſoon is its oil ſpent! How ſoon 
is our veſſel empty ! The trembling flame 
haſtens to depart from us, and is every 
moment fluttering and going away. 80 
frail is our reaſon! So juſt an occcaſion 
does it afford for humility, if we conſider 
it only as ſubje& to natural decay! But 
how much more will it afford, if we con- 
ſider it, 1 | 

Secondly, As it is liable to be extin- 
guiſhed by ſudden violence ! And here I 
might obſerve, that every trifle in nature 
is capable of offering violence to it. And 
though it is placed on a throne, and in- 
truſted with authority and pgwer, yet it 1s 
eaſily moved from its place, and depoſed 
by the tumultuous paſſions. 
| It cannot bear a ſurprize, or exceſs of 
joy, or an oppreſſive weight and con- 
tinuance of ſorrow : its edge is often 
taken away by too cloſe an attention to 
one thing; and it is as often diſtracted by 
troubling itſelf with many. 5 

If it is not exerciſed and employes Fo 

| . 


- wo ad ads ene 


ſinks into a brutiſh ſtupidity, and is ſo far 
from bearing the likeneſs of God, that it 
hardly retains the appearance of a man: 
it buries itſelf in the heavy matter to 
which it is united, and ſeems to be falling 
= the duſt, with its companion, the 
And if it exerciſes itſelf too much, it 
nds and exhauſts its ſtreugth: the va- 
riety of thoughts confound it, and the ear- 
neſtneſs and intenſeneſs of them, ſpins the 
yr too fine, and breaks the chain that 
d them together. | | 


Bat paſſing over theſe dangers, we may 


of violent diſeaſes, and the ruin and ha- 
vock which they make in the underſtand- 
ing. When the animal ſpirits are raiſed 
into a ferment, and the wild imagination 
has caſt off the government of feaſon, 
what confuſion and diforder riſe in the 
mind ! A thouſand falſe appearances im- 
poſe upon it; and it deludes itſelf with 
the vaineſt thoughts, vainer than exen 
the dreams of the night: wanders tœ( and 
fro, without fixing upon any thing; hd 
has not wiſdom to diſcern either good or 
evil. The diſtracted man reſembles him 
that was poſſefſed by an evil ſpirit; he 
oftimes falleth into the fire, and oft into the 
vater; he dwells in deſolate places, and it 
is hard to bind him, even with chains ; he 


ones. 
What a miſerable creature is the man 
whoſe reaſon is either departed from him, 


paſſion, or prevent the outrage that he 
offers to himſelf ! | 

There cannot be a more mortifying 
ſpectacle to men; there can hardly be a 
more pleaſing. one to the enemy of man- 
kind, than ſuch a diſtracted creature, that 
preys upon himſelf, and is the obje& of 
his own remorſeleſs cruelty, and brutiſh 


* the caſe of the idiot alſo beſpeaks 
our deep concern and humility. 

This unhappy caſe is not always owing 
to an original defect in nature, but fre- 
quently proceeds from a ſurprizing ſhock 
and alteration. And the matt that was 
Juſt now endued with reaſon, and a ſuffi- 
cient portion of underſtanding, is in an 
inftant deprived of it, and loſes all the 
notices and diſtinctions of things. His 
mind is as it were blotted out, or covered 
with a veil that cannot be taken off. And 
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proceed to conſider the deplorable effects 


is always crying, and cutting bimfelf with 


or has not power enough to reſtrain his 


83r 
he lives, moves, and has his being,” with-" 
out any ſenſe or notion of it, and feems to 
continue in life, only to ſhew his weak- 
neſs, and expoſe the multitude of his iu- 
firmities. | . 2388 
And the cleareſt underſtanding is liable 
to this univerſal failure, if the brain be 
bereaved of its uſual ſupply of ſpirits, or 
oppreſſed with too quick a retuhn of them, 
and too great a charge. The ftraining - 
or ſlackening of the nerves diſturbs the 
harmony of the thoughts, and a fatal 
_ breaks the whole frame of the 
mind. | : 
Dreadful alſo are the conſequences of 
a palſy or apoplex, which ftrikes with an 
unexpected force, and leaves only a lan- 


guiſhing life, and a confuſed underſtand- 
in 


Dus part of the body becomes a dead 
uncomfortable weight to the other ; and 
while the withered members can ſcarce 
bear euch other's weakneſs, reaſon is alſo 
bereaved of its natural quickneſs, 'and 
8 its paſt conceptions, loſing the 
miſerable remainder of life, in the ſleep 
of a lingering death, + : 

And theſe fatal ſtrokes not only impair”  . 
it, but frequently extinguiſh it at once. 

Let us ſuppoſe a man to be in the moſt. 
perfect ſtate that ever was enjoyed in this. 
world : ; . . 

Let his reaſon have the moſt piercing 
ſagacity in diſcerning, the moſt cautious 
eye in obſerving, and the moſt faithful 
memory to retain its obſervations: = 
Let his judgment be enriched with alt 
the wiſdom of former ages, his knowledge 
extend to every art and ſcience, and 
ſpread itſelf over them, as the waters 
cover the ſeas : | I 

Let him underſtand the interefts* of 
courts, the ſtate of nations, the conduct - 
ing of armies: -/- e 

Let him form the moſt complete body 
of laws, to govern future generations, 
and weave the cloſeſt ſchemes of policy, 
to eſtabliſh the regular ſucceſſion of 
princess: : | 993 

Let his reſolutions be ſtedfaſt, his pur- 
poles generous, and his foul as diffuſive 
as charity itſelf : Fx 

And, above all, let him be thoroughly 
acquainted with the fountains of wiſdom, 
the holy Scriptures ; let him underſtand 
their glorious truths, as far as they can 
be comprehended by human reaſon ; and 
pay the moſt awful regard to thoſs 


ſub- 
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ſublimer myſteries that paſs man's under- 
ſtanding. Let at the height of this per- 
fection, if his blood ſhould break through 


its * bounds, and that dread- 
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ful meſienger of death, an apoplex, ſhould 
arreſt him; his reaſon will go dow in 


the midſt of his courſe, and no more ſend 


forth its enlivening beams upon earth; 
his memory will loſe all the ſtores that 
were diſtinctly ranged within it ; his 
judgment will be ſpoiled of all its wiſ- 
dom; his knowledge will be turned into 
darkneſs, his policy unravelled, his reſo- 
lations broken, his generous intentions 


diſappointed, ' his precepts of morality 


ed and his divine conceptions ſcat- 


_ tered away. 


How terrible is this change [ how 


amazing this devaſtation ! 


Aud though perhaps it is impoſlible to 


| find the man that can entirely anſwer the 


charaQter that we have drawn; yet we 


may remember (but we muſt remember 


it with the 


eateſt regret) that a late 
fatal ſcizure | = world of one 


Or. Smalridge) of the nobleſt capaci- 


ties that ever was filled with divine and 
human learning. | Ve 

And the church muſt for ever bewail 
che ſurprizing death of an excellent pre- 


late, under whoſe ſhadow ſhe thought 


herſelf ſafe at the cloſe 'of the evening, 
though he was ſnatched from her at the 
opening of the morning. | 


But ſhe muſt veep for ber/elf, not for 


him, for he is numbered among the ſaints, 


and ſhines like the ſtars in the firma- 
ment. 
It is indeed an afflicting conſideration 


| that reaſon is ſubje& to natural decay, 


that it is alſo liable to be extinguiſhed by 
ſudden violence. But theſe are only to 
be lamented, as misfortunes incident to 
our nature. 8 

But there is a more affliting conſidera- 
tion ariſes from our faults. For, 

* Thirdly, It is frequently impaired and 
loſt by moral corruption. Our reaſon, 
though of a purer ſubſtance and greater 
excellence than the body, is yet affected 


by its union with it, and diſordered by 


the infirmities that attend it; and not only 


by its unavoidable infirmities, but by its 
. choſen corruptions ; 


weakens its power and ſullies its light; 
and as the violence of the will and the 
irregularity of the affections increaſes, the 


* 


and every vice 


A W 
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authority of reaſon is leſſened, and the 
force of its diſcernment gradually taken 
away. ; | (ak | 
The gratification of our luſts deſtroys 
its vital frame; gluttony ſtifles it; and 
drunkenneſs overpowers it, like a rapid 
ſtream that has broken down its proper 
bounds, If 27 rats oe * | 
The fumes that riſe from 'a loaded 
ſtomach darken the underſtanding ; and 
exceſs in drinking diſturbs the order of 
the tnoughts, and fills the mind with ab. 
ſurd incoherent trifles; and an habitual 
compliance with our ſinful lufls, changes 
our juſteſt conceptions of things into 
ſtupid dotage and forgetfulneſs. 

Reaſon, when it is made ſubſervient to 
vice, is condemned to Nebuchadnezzar's 
fate, it is driven from men, and forced 10 
davell "With the beaſts. . And inſtead of 
aſcending to the preſence of God, it is 
hen captive in the loathſome priſons of 


There is nothing that more effectually 
ſhews the weakneſs of reaſon than its 
yielding to our vicious appetites, and 
ſtooping down to corruption. 

And to convince us how little we 
ſhould depend upon it, and how unſafe it 
is to lean to our on underſtanding, God 
is ſometimes pleaſed to permit even the 
wiſeſt of men, men that are endued with 
the greateſt abilities, the ſharpeſt wit, and 
the deepeſt learning, to depart from the 
dignity of their nature, and proſtitute their 
glorious faculties to the ſervice of the 
moſt ſhameful ſins, 

Hence they are often unequal to them- 
ſelves in their conduct, and act incon- 
ſiſtently with their own judgment. Hence 


they are expoſed to the ſcorn even of tlie 


weak and ignorant, and are made a re- 
buke to the fooliſh. E199] 

And better were it for them to live in 
Egyptian darkneſs, than to a& in con- 
tempt of the plaineſt conviction, and 
offend their Uh and conſcience, which 
ſhed ſuch an abundance of light upon 
them. | ' | | 

What a remarkable inſtance of human 
frailty was Solomon! How avi was he 
in his oui, and as a flood filled with un- 
derflonding ! His foul covered the whole 
earth, and the largeneſs of his heart was 
even as the ſand on the ſea ſhore, (Eccleſ. 
XIvii. 14, 15.) He ſpake of trees, from 
the cedar that is in Lebanon, even to the 
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Heß that ſpringeth out of the wall : He 
ſpake alſo of beaſts and of fowl, and of creep- 
bg things, and of fiſhes. CIs iv. 33.) 

And above all, he ſhewed the excel- 
lence of his underſtanding in chooſing 
widom rather than riches and honour ; 
and in adorning the temple of God with 
the moſt beautiful glory. 

Yet this ſeemingly perfect man was 
enſnared by the love of ſtrange avomen, and 
turned away. his heart from the Lord. 
With many fair ſpeeches they cauſed him to 
yields with the flattering of their lips they 
forced him to follow other gods. | 

And ſo miſerably was he deluded, that 
le went after the goddefs of the Zidonians, 
the abomination of Moab, and even Mo- 


leb, the abomination of the children of Am- 


mon. + 

And fo far did he debaſe himſelf, as to 
fall down and worſhip every idol that the 
multitude * of his wives and concubines 
ſet up. 

So vain and weak a thing is human 
reaſon ! = 

Having gone through the ſeveral par- 
ticulars propoſed, let me draw a few prac- 
tical inferences from them. And, 

Firſt, Since our reaſon advances by a 
ſlow and difficult progreis, and then 
haſtens to decay; let us poſſeſs ourſelves 
with an humble opinion of it, and 
neverentertain haughty and preſumptuous 
thoughts. 24 

Let us look into the deep things of God, 
as the angels do, with a religious awe and 
reverence, and let us never be ſo vain 
and inſolent as to reje& thoſe important 
truths that exceed the meaſure of our 
capacities, or to diſbelieve every thing 
that we cannot entirely comprehend. 

It was pride (as we may juſtly preſume) 
that caſt down Lucifer from heaven. 

When Nebuchadnezzar"s heart was lift- 
ed up, and his mind hardened in pride, he 
was depoſed from his kingly throne, and they 
took his glory. from bim. (Dan. v. 20.) 
And when Herod received the blaſphe- 
mous applauſe of the people, and gave 
wt God the glory, the angel of the Lord 
Jmate him, and he gave up the ghoſt. (Acts, 
Al. 23.) : 

And pride is the fountain of all thoſe 
errors and herefies, that overſpread the 
world with ſo mighty a deluge; that every 
good man cannot but tremble for the ark 
of God. | WS 

But if we conſider the growth and 
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different meaſures of our own Capacities, 
and the vaſtly greater difference of others; 
we ſhall ſee the folly of making our judg- 
ment the ſtandard of truth, and diſdain- 
ing to receive any thing that is not ex- 
actly equal to it. | 
In our infancy we have no conception 


of many things that afterwards are eaſy 


and obvious to us. The firſt opening of 
the underſtanding ſhews us but à confuſed 
and doubrful- proſpect, and we reſemble 
the blind man, who as ſoon as he was re- 
ſtored to ſight, looked up and ſaid, I ſee 
men, as trees, walking. - (Mark, viii. 24.) 

But when our underſtanding is enlarg- 
ed, we attain to a plainer diſcernment, as 
he ſaw every man clearly (verl. 25,); 
when he was bleſſed with a more perfect 
recovery. | 

The diſcoveries of latter ages have 
brought us to the knowledge of many 
arts and ſciences that were hid from the 
former: and it cannot enter into the hearts 
of ſome to conceive, what others juſtly 
believe; and that which ſeems impoſſible 
to ſome men, is poſſible with others. 

And therefore fince limited creatures 
are not all confined to the ſame meaſure, 
but enlarge their knowledge to- different . 
degrees, certainly we ſhould allow that the 
infinite wiſdom of God does extend 
itſelf beyond the utmoſt compaſs of our 
thoughts. 

Even our ſenſes are capable of im- 
provement, and may be enlivened with a 
quicker perception of their proper ob- 
jects. And were God to give us a 
larger number of ſenſes, we might be 
acquainted with a greater variety of ob- 
jects, and behold a wider ſcene open be- 
fore us. | | 
And if this may not improperly be 
ſappoſed of our ſenſes, we may upon 
better grounds ſuppoſe, that God, in his 
due time, will exalt our reaſon to a 
more comprehenſive view than it yet en- 


* 


Oys. 
f 5 Fooliſh and flow of heart to believes 
were the two diſciples that went to Em- 
maus (Luke, xxiv.) Though they con- 
verſed with their Saviour,. and heard him 
expound the ſcriptures concerning him- 
ſelf, yet he ſeemed to be only a ſtranger 
en . 

Their hearts burned within them indeed, 
cobile he talked with them by the way; 


but till zheir eyes were opened, they new 


him not, | 
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And in like manner, we are for a long 
time held in ignorance of thoſe things 


that are not difficult in themſelves, and 


are written in ſo plain a character, that 


be that rum may read them. 


And as in the progreſs of our reaſon, 
we obtain new meaſures of knowledge, 
ſo in its decay, our mind loſes them again, 


and becomes as if it had never obtained 


them. | 

We ſhould therefore bring every 
thought into ſubjection to God, and wait 
with” patience and ſubmiſſion till that 
great and glorious day when our reaſon 
will ſhine forth, as at the firſt, and be 
raiſed to the immediate enjoyment of the 


fount. x1, of light. 


Secondly, Since it is liable to be ex- 
tinguiſned by ſudden violence, let us 
embrace the preſent opportunity, and ex- 
erciſe this diſtinguiſhing faculty, while it 
is yet in its perfect brightneſs. 

T he accepted time, the day of ſalvation, 
is but of a ſhort continuance, and the 
night will quickly come, in which no man 
can Wirk. 
our lamp may be ſnatched away, our 
candletick be remeved. And if we ſurvive 


our reaſon, we cannot hve to anſwer the 


purpoſes of life ; for we ſhall be incapa- 
ble of performing a reaſonable ſervice. 

And though it ſhould' not be totally 
extinguiſhed, yet if it is much impaired, 
our virtue will be a very imperfect obla- 
tion; and the blind and maimed cannot 

2 an acceptable ſacrifice to God. 

Let us therefore devote our reaſon 0 
che author and giver of it, while it bears 
the livelieſt reſemblance of him that gave 


Let us uſe it aright this very moment; 
and let not the day depart from us before 
we have done our duty, leſt our ſun ſhould 


riſe no more. 


Thirdly and laſtly, Since our reaſon is 
frequently impaired and loſt by moral 
corruption, let us abſtain from fin, that 


has ſo fatal an effect upon it, and never 


quench this heavenly flame by offering 


\ unnatural violence to it. 


Let us employ it as it ought to be 
employed, in meduating upon the law of 
God, and findiag out the treaſures of di- 
vine wiſdom. i 

This will daily improve it, and give a 
larger compaſs to our thoughts and con- 
ceptions. Our capacities will extend 


themſelves, and the pureſt pleaſures will 
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And before it is yet night, 


caſt up mire and dirt from the battem of ibe 
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flow into them, and yield us perfect ſatiſ. 
faction. 

If we are enflaved by fin, we may in. 
deed imagine, that the impairing our rea. 
ſon will give us peace and ſecurity, Bu 
it is a falſe and treacherous peace; and 
how much ſoever we weaken our reaſon, 
yet the dreadful day will come when it 

* will recover its ſtrength, and execute re- 
venge upon us. 

If we admire it only as the atheiſts do, 
and abuſe it to the denial of God, we de- 
grade our nature. For, according to the 
atheiſts“ opinion, it is barely corruptible 
matter; it ſprung from the womb of the 
carth, and all its admired thoughts periſh 
in the grave. | | | 

But if we believe it to be the gift of 
God, and make a prateful uſe of it; 
though it is ſubje& to natural decay; 
though it may be, for a time, extinguiſh. 
ed by ſudden violence; yet it will live 
hereafter, in a better ſtate, where no de- 


cay, no violence, no corruption, can come 
near to hurt it. 


SERMON VII. 


Fear and Diſquiet the neceſſary Con- 
= ſequences of Sin, 


[ Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
Mapda'ene College, on St. John Baptiſt's Day, 
1720. 


ISAIAH, lvii. 20, 21. 


The wicked are like a troubled ſea, when it cannot 
reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dit. 


There is no peace, faith my God, to the 
Wicked. | | 


12 God of Juſtice and Power has 

threatened to rain /form and tempeſt 
upon the wicked : This ſhall be their portion 
in the other world. (Pſal. xi. 6.) 

And there is nothing can give us ſo 
jait a notion of their diſtractions, their 
anguiſh, their confuſion, even in this life, 
as the compariſon which the Holy Spiris 
of Cod has made in the words of ihe 
ew. 3 I 
When they are labouring under a ſenſe 
of guilt, and an apprehenſron of puniſh- 
ment, their reſtleſs minds are wrought up 
into the higheſt ferment, torn -with con- 
trary paſſions, and toſſed to and fro with fear 
and anxiety : and as the boiling waters 


greas | 
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great dee, ſo the raging waves of their 
troubled hearts, throw up all their filth 
and corruption from their ſecret hiding- 


places, and are perpetually foaming out 


(Jude, 13.) 


their own ſhame. 


When their iniquity comes up before 


them, it covers them with he blackneſs of 
darkneſs. And when the light breaks in 
upon them, it affrights them, like the 
' ſudden flaſhes of lightning, which add 

horror to the night of ſtorm and tempeſt, 

This is actually their caſe, as we are 
aſſured by him who knows the ſecrets of 
the heart, and thoroughly diſcerns the 
paſſion, the ſhame, the fear, the melan- 
choly and deſpair which 'torment a 
wounded ſpirit. | 

And as they do actually ſuffer this 
amazing puniſhment, ſo it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that they ſhould ;. for it is 
grounded upon the unchangeable nature 
of things, and the eternal difference be- 
tween good and evil: and how much 
ſoever the maſters in iniquity may boaſt 
of their imaginary ſtrength ; though the 

romiſe themſelves liberty and peace, and 
in the pride of their hearts pretend to en- 
joy the greateſt ſatisfaction; yet their 
hopes are vain, their promiſes deceitful ; 
For there is no peace, ſaith my God, to the 
wicked. T heir fins are ſpears and arrows, 
and they pierce them through lie a ſparp 
fword ; and they know not which way to 
turn themſelves, for they have no grounds 
to ſupport their confidence. 

And we ought to adore the goodneſs of 
God for making their guilt ſo uneaſy to 
them: for if we have any tenderneſs for 
ourſelves, certainly this immediate puniſh- 


ment of fin mutt deter us from walkzng . + 


in the counſel of the ungodly : or if we are 
ſo fooliſh as to purchaſe this diſquiet, by 
entering into the paths of wickedneſs; yet 
as ſoon as we have gotten this ſad expe- 
rience, one would think it ſhould effectu- 
ally diſconrage us from fanding in the 
way of finners, or fitting in the feat of the 
ſeornful, (Pſal. i. 1.) That it may have 
this happy effect upon us, Let us, 


Firſt, Conſider the dreadful condition 


of thoſe men, who are like a troubled ſea. 
when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up 
mire and dirt, And, | 7 
Secondly, The cauſes of their diſ- 
quiet, or why. there can be ne peace; to the 
wicked, . e . 
And, firſt, We are to conſider the 
dreadful condition of thoſe men, who are 
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like a troubled fea, when it cannot reſt 
wwheoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. 
Ine great Creator of the world has 
repos every thing in a wonderful order; 
ut he has ſhewn the exacteſt care in man, 


the chief of his earthly creatures. All 
his faculties are appointed to anſwer ſome 


important end, and are placed in a regu- 


lar ſubordination to one another for the 
certain attainment of it. And whilſt he 
obeys the Author of his being, and keeps 
the rank in which he was ordained to - 
move, there is a moſt delightful harmony 
in his breaſt ; his reaſon commanding him 
to do his duty; bis affections quickening 
him in the performaace of it; his will re- 
Joicing to diſcharge it ; and his conſcience 
applauding him for it, and giving a plea- 
ling foretaſte of the favour and approba- 
tion of God. 

But if he indulges his ſinful appetites, 
his affections become unruly, and get the 
dominion over him; his will urges him 
on to his deſtruction at the.commarrd of 
every paſſion; his reaſon is forced to 
ſtoop. to thofe actions which it loaths and 
abhors; and his conſcience continually 
purſues him with the juſt complaints of 
the injuries which he has offered to it. 

And the puniſhment which he inflits 
upon himſelf is the more grievous, becauſe 
the arrow ſlicks faſt in bim, and cleaves 
to his ſoul. There are many arguments 
to alleviate and take off the edge of 
worldly evils which can bring no relief . 
under the torments of à guilty conſciepce. 
For thoſe are ſometime at a diſtance from 
us, and we may hope to eſcape, or partly 


divert them; or if they fall upon us, they 


may only affect the body, while the mind 
retires into itſelf and enjoys its proper 
happineſs. But the ſinner has no place 
to flee unto; no fence againſt himſelf. 
He is his own tormentor, and the ſenſe of 
his ſin and folly poſſeſſes all the retire- 
ments of his heart, and fills every faculty 
of his ſoul. It is about his path, and 
about his bed, and follows im in all Bis 
WAYS. 

And that all-ſeeing God, who is pre- 
ſent with us in every occurrence, and in 
every thought, . will not ſuffer him. to 
eſcape from.his boſom-enemy, but con- 
ſtrains him to cry out in the bitterneſs of 
his anguiſh, hither. fall I go from my 
wounded ſpirit ® Whither jhail I go from its 
preſence ? If 1 endeavour to climb up into 
heaven, it oppreſſes me with a weight that 
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is ititolerable : / 1 go down to bell, there 
it will be a worm that. will never die; a 


fre that nu ail! be quenched : If 1 tate foul when he 


the wings of the morning, and remain in 


| the wtterm?ft parts of the fea, there I ſhall 


behold a reſemblance of my condition ; 
and when 1 hear the ſea and the. waves 
roaring, and ſee the hearts of men failing 


them for fear, I ſhall feel a greater diſ- 


order in my on breaſt, and be more vio. 
lently ſhaken with the confuſion of my 
own thoughts: F L/ay, peradventure the 
darkneſs fhall cover me, the 2 
light will ſhew my guilt, and diſplay all 
my ſhame, with a bright and glaring 
evidence. 

It was this ſenſe of guilt, this terrible 
conviction, that ſtung the accurſed Cain, 
when he ſaid unto the Lord, my puniſhment 
is greater than I can bear. Behold (ſays 
he) thou haſt. driven me out this day from 


- the Pia of the earth, and from thy face 1 
/ 


ſhall be hid. And 1 ſhall be a fugitive and 
a vagabond inthe earth, (Gen. iv. 13, 14.) 
But his puniſhment was rendered more 
exquiſite by a firm aſſurance, that though 


he wandered to and fro, he could not fly 


from himſelf, and whereſoever he was, 
he would ſtill be found out by this his 
enemy. In the moſt diſtant countries he 
would be forced to hear the cries of his 
conſcience; and every one whom he met 
would bring to his remembrance the mur- 
ther of his brother. 

The ccnſ:ience of the wicked is always 
writing bitter things againſt them, and 
every accident renews the thoughts of 
their paſt iniquity, and takes off the veil 
of forgetfulneſs ; and it appears in all its 


horror and deformity in the day of evil: 


when outward calamities ſtraiten and be- 


fliege them, then they feel the moſt ſharp 


and piercing agonies within: and when 


_ the world frowns upon them, they can 


have no comfort from themſelves; no 
proſpect of any thing but hell gaping be- 
fore them. | 


How did the hearts of Joſeph's bre- - 


thren {mite and reproach them when they 
were driven by famine into Egypt, 
whither they had ſent their innocent bro- 
ther, and when they were brought into a 
teeming neceſſity, either of ſnatching the 


comfort of Jacob's old age from his af- 
fectionate embraces, or of ſuffering bonds, 
impriſonment, and death! Then they 
were foreed- to acknowledge, that they 


ere very guilty concerning their brother ; 
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and they could expect no relief, no com- 
paſſion, N they ſaw the anguiſh of his 

eſoug ht tbem, and they would 
not bear; and were their affliction the 
greateſt that could be endured, yet they 
could not but allow, of the equity of their 
puniſhment 3) therefore is this diſtreſs come 
upon us, (Gen. xlii. 21.) 

Guilt is naturally attended with fear 
and ſuſpicion ; and the ſoul that is pollut- 
ed with it, is in perpetual dread of a 
watchful eye that looks down upon it, 
and an almighty hand that is ready to 
puniſh it. And the leaſt appearance of 
danger ſounds the alarm, and all its fins 
throng forth, as if they were awakened 
by the ſurprizing ſummons, Ariſe, e dead, 


and come to judgment. 


We have a very remarkable inſtance of 
this ſudden apprehenſion, this ſurprizing 
fear, in the licentious Herod. This great 
wieked man feared the impartial John 
the Baptiſt, becauſe he was a juſt man 
and an holy. But he feared him much 
more, when he had facrificed the preacher 
of righteouſneſs to the imperious demands 
of the wanton Herodias, and raſhly per- 
mitted her to execute revenge upon him, 
When the fame of the blaſed Jeſus was 
ſpread abroad, for the mighty works that 
avere done by him, and his diſciples, king 


| Herod heard of him, and he ſaid, that John 


the Baptiſt was riſen from the dead, and 


therefore mighty works did fhew forth them- 


ſelves in him. (Mark, vi. 14.) 

Others pleaſed themſelves with uncer- 
tain conjectures concerning him, ſaying , 
that it is Elias; or that it is a prophet, or 
as one of the prophets.” (Mark, vi. 15.) 
But Herod could not but make a 
concluſion, that filled him with hor- 
ror. It is John the Baptiſt whom | 


| beheaded; he is riſen from the dead. 


(Verſ. 16.) 
Though he knew not of any reſurrec- 
tion, yet his guilt told him that he was 


actually riſen; and he believed that he 


was come to proclaim his own innocence, 
and bring him to an account for his in- 
juſtice and cruelty; and that zherefore 
mighty <vorks did fhew forth themſelves in 
him (verl. 14.), to give teſtimony to 
the integrity of John, and diſcover the 
guilt of the murtherer. 19 . 

And we may ſuppoſe, that when the 
wail of the temple was rent in twain, from 
the top to the bottom; and the earth quaked, 


and the rocks rent, and the graves wert 


\ ohe ned, 


* 


opened, and many bodies of ſaints which ſlept 
aroſe, and came out of the graves, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto many 
(Mat. xxvii. 51, 52, 53-), then Herod 
feared greatly, and his heart was ſhaken 
and rent like the rocks, and the dark cor- 
ners of it were opened, and all his fins 
came forth and appeared to him ; and he 
could not but ſay of St. John, as the 
Centurion did of the crucified Jeſus, Cer- 
tainly this was 4 righteous man (Luke, 
xxiii. 47.) : 

How was the perfect and upright Job 
affected with his ſufferings, when God 
ſeemed to have forſaken him, and was 
pleaſed to try him in the furnace 4 aſflic- 
tion ! T he arrows of the Almighty (lays he) 
are within me, the poiſon whereof drinketh 
up my ſpirits ; the terrors of God do ſet them- 
felves in array againſt me. Therefore I will 
mot refrain my mouth, I will ſpeak in the 
anguiſh of my ſpirit, I will complain in the 
bitterneſs of my foul. (Job, vi. 4. — vii. 
II.) | 

And yet he had this to comfort him, 
that he ſuffered not for any iniquity in his 
hands, that his prayer was pure, that he 
could ſay with confidence, Behold my 
witneſs is in heaven, and my recerd is en 
bigh. (Job, xvi. 17. 19.) 

How much more then muſt the wicked 
endure, who are aſſured that they have 
provoked an Almighty enemy! Their fins 
reftify againſt them, their tranſgreſſions are 
wwith them, and as for their iniquittes 1 
know them. They have finned preſump- 
tuquſly, and forfeited the favour of God, 
and ke has ſet them as a mark againj? him, 
ſo that they are a burden to themſelves. (Job, 
Vit. 20.) ben they lie down, they ſay 
when ball we ariſe, and the night be gone ? 
and they are full of toffings to and fro, to 
the dawning of the day. (Job, vii. 4.) 
When they Jay, our bed foall comfort us, cur 
couch ſhall eaſe our complaint, then they are 
feared with dreams, and terrified with 
vi/ions. (Job, vii. 13, 14.) 

Of this we have experience, whenſo- 
ever we have done any ſinful action. It 


troubles our thoughts, and interrupts our , 


reſt by night, with a confuſed conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt, and a dreadful expeQation* 
of puniſhment : and before we are en- 
tirely awake in the morning, we find a 
clog upon our ſpirits ; and though we 
cannot diſtinctly remember the otcafion 
of it, our heart tells us there is a heavy 
charge againſt us, which ſtrikes a damp 
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upon the enjoyments of the following day; 
and the upbraiding remembrance of it 
ſtill returns, and as often as we look into 
our breaſts, our ſhame riſes before us. 

A guilty conſcience always caſts up its 
loathſome burthen, like thoſe burning 
mountains that throw up fire out of their 
bowels, or like the damned, the ſmoke of 
hoſe torment aſcendeth up for ever and 
ever. (Rev. xiv. 11.) IN 

We ſee the conſummation of miſery in 
the treacherous Judas when he repented 
of his falſehood to his Lord, and brought. 
again the thirty pieces of fikver, the price of 
him that was walued, to the chief priefts 
and elders, faying, I have ſinned, in that I 
have betrayed the innoceut blood. (Matt. 
xxvii. 9. 4.) 5 „ 

They treated him with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and ſaid, II hat is that to us ſer 
thou to that; and he was alſo deſpiſed by 
himſelf, and became the object of his own 
hatred and indignation, /o that his foul 
choſe ſtrangling and death rather than his 
life. (Job, vii. 15.) 

And into this reftleſs ſtate the ſinner 
will certainly fall unleſs he makes haſte 
to be reconciled to God. For all his 
arts will be ineffeCtual and unable to lull 
his conſcience into a laſting ſecurity. 
The cloſeit train of pleaſures will have 
ſome interruption.; the loudeſt noiſe of 
mirth will be ſilenced by the cries of guilt; 
and though he endeavour to. frengther 
himſelf in iniquity, yet the number of his 
fans will not render him altogether inſen- 
{ible of fear, they will only heap up wrath 
againſt the day of wrath, ws | the evils 
which he has multiplied againſt himſelf, 
will one day find him out. 

When the hour of calamity or fick- 
neſs comes upon him, the ſins of his 
youth will riſe in judgment againſt him, 
and the black. catalogue of vices which 
he endeavoured to eraſe or conceal, will 
appear in plain and indelible characters; 
when he caſts up the account of his fins, he 
ſhall be ſeized with fear and trembling, 
and his own iniquities ſhall convince him 10 
his face. (Wild. iv. 20.) : his conſcience 
will conftrain him to attend to her accu- 
ſations, and will not permit he temples 
his head to take any reſt (Pal. cxxxii. 4.).; 
he has no hopes in this life, no proſpe&t 
of happineſs in the other, His preſent - 
condition is too grievous to be born; and 


his expectation is full of miſery. - He has 
no ſtay or ſupport, no anchor to hold him 
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faſt, but is driven about and toſſed by the 


violence of a tempeſt Which can never 
be ſtilied. He can never entertain the 
leaſt thoughts of peace, but is at utter 
enmity with his reaſon, with his conſci- 
ence, with his God. 

And now what is the hope of the hypo- 


crite though be hath gained, when God rak- ; 


eth away his foul ? Terrors take hold on 
him as waters, a tempeſt ſiealeth him azvay 
in the night. The eaſi-wind carricth him 
away, and be departeth ;, and, as a ſtorm, 
hurleth him out of bis place. (Job, xxvii. 
8. 20, 21, 22.) For Gd cafts upon him, 
and will not ſpare, he would fain flee out of 
his hand; but there is no eſcaping, for hon, 
rible is the end of the unrighteous, (Wild. 
ii. 19.) Which brings me to conſider, 

Secondly, The cauſes of their diſquiet, 
or why there can be ng pence to the wicked, 

And the firſt and plaineſt cauſe of it, is 
a natural ſenſe of the baſeneſs and malig- 
nity of fin. We muſt neceſſarily trace it 
from this; for it could not fo generally 
prevail, were it not eſſential to the nature 
of man, and were there not a real differ- 
ence between good and evil. * 

In all nations and ages, fear and diſ- 
quiet have been the inſeparable compa- 
nions of guilt, and no circumſtances of 
life could be a ſufficient guard againſt 
'them. And God has made us liable to 
ſuffer the ſtings of conſcience, that the 
wicked might not go unpuniſhed in any 
ſtate or condition; and though they 


ſhould ſeem to proſper, yet they might 


have a ſecret worm to prey upon and con- 
ſume all their enjoyments. 

And this will always be the caſe as 
long as reaſon has any authority in the 
world. For the mind of man is endued 
with a power of diſtinguiſhing between 
good and evil; and it does not form un- 
certain, arbitrary notions of things, but 
judges by a ſtanding rule, and cannot 
eaſily depart from its regular judgment. 
When virtue and vice preſent themſelves 
before. it, it preſently perceives that the 
one 15 repugnant, and the other agreeable 
to it; and the more it meditates upon 
them, ſo mach the more it confirms its firſt 
diſlike, and ratifes its juſt approbation ; 
and it is not in the power of fancy or in- 
clination to reverſe - the ſentence. For 
the nature of things 1s not ſubſervient to a 
wanton humour, or to be bent and turned 

by our unreaſonable deſires, 
Hence it is, that the finner has ſuch a 
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were there no other conſequence of it but 
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mighty conteſt with himſelf before he can 
break through the reſtraints that are laid 
upon him. He cannot but know that he 
is acting to the prejudice of his reaſon, 
his reputation, and his intereſt ; and muſt 
endure many. throes and agonies, give a 
terrible ſhock to his nature, and overturn 
its beautiful order, before he can deſcend 
to the commiſſion of a fin. _ 

And he cannot entirely conquer his re. 
luctance; for when he complies with the 
flattering temptation, he bluſhes at the 
thoughts of it, and yields with trembling 
knees, and a miſgiving heart. 

And though he would imagine for a 
time that all is well, when the uſe of his 
reaſon is ſuſpended, and his ſenſes are 
wrapt up in the enjoyment of {ſinful plea. 
ſures, yet he cannot long enjoy the delu- 
ſion. For nothing that is unnatural can 
be laſting ; and, notwithſtanding all his 
endeavours, he muſt return to himſelf. 
And then with what diſdain does he be- 
hold the loathſome obje& ! With* what 
reproaches does he - accuſe himſelf of 
folly ! He diſcerns the baſeneſs and de- 
formity of fin; and can hardly bear to 
remember (and yet he muſt remember), 
that he is fallen from the dignity of a ra- 
tional creature, and become more con- 
temptible than the worm that crawleth 
upon the ground, 7 

Though he labours often to reconcile 
himſelf to his great enemy, yet he cannot 
ſubdue his averſion, or prevail over his 
impartial thoughts ; for they will ſome- 
rimes exert themſelves, and whenſoever 
they do, his ſin will be unable to ſtand 
the teſt of his ſerious conſideration. 

Reaſon will find ſome ſober intervals 
in which it will call him to an account; 
ſome melancholy hours, in which it will 
reprove, upbraid, torment hun. 

The heathen had this ſenſe of things 
to give teſtimony againſt their ſinful ac- 
tions; and as they concluded that virtue 
ſhould be choſen, were it conſidered only 
as its own reward; ſo they were fully 
convinced that vice was to be avoided, 


its immediate puniſhment. 
And their fabulous deſcriptions of a 
ſtate of miſery, and of whips, and ſcor- 
pions, and furies, were derived from the | 
real anguiſh which they felt within them- 
ſelves, and from the ſevere laſhes, the 
ſharp ſtings, the reſtleſs indignation of 
their own minds, 
4 5 * And 
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And this judgment of fin has univer- 


fally prevailed, and virtue recommended 
itſelf by its natural worth and excellence; 
and vice would have been condemned had 
there been no'law to condemn 1t. 

Another cauſe of the diſquiet that at- 
tends a finful ftate, is the expectation of 
a future judgment, which had taken root 
in the £150 of men, even before God 
had declared unto us, that he had appoint- 
ed a day in which he would judge the avorld 
(Acts, xvii. 31.), andthe perſon that thould 
adminiſter juſtice in that ſolemn trial. 

For the privilege of reaſon, which ren- 
ders us. far more excellent than the infe- 
rior ranks of creatures, does alſo render 
us capable of giving an account of our 
actions: and as it was natural to conzlude 
that we were the work of an all-wile 
Being, ſo it was reaſonable to expect 
that he ſhould call us to anſwer for the 
diſcharge or abuſe of our great truſt. 

And every man has in himſelf a lively 
emblem of the manner of proceeding in 
the future examination, and an earneſt of 
the ſentence that will be pronounced. For 
we find a tribunal erected in our hearts, 
and a judge fitting upon it, and ſummon- 


ing all our thoaghts, words, and actions, 


to appear before it. ; 
We are brought to this careful review, 
though our wills ſtrive againſt it; and we 
cannot but judge of them according to 
their different nature and quahties, thou gh 
we would fain confound the diſtinction, 
and call evil good, and good evil. 
' - When wwe do well, our conſcience tells 
us, that eve Hall be accepted. V, hen abe do 
ill, it fails not to aſſure us, that fr lieth at 
the door; and it whiſpers to us, that we 
ſhould Rand in awe of this boſom witneſs 
and judge, becauſe it bears nag the frvord 
in vain; that it is the minifier of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon them that 
* # evil (Rom. xiii. 4.) 3 and therefore it 
concerns us to pay a deference to it, be- 
cauſe there is a higher court in which we 
muſt appear, a greater tribunal at whick 
we muſt ſtand to give an account to a juſt 


and righteous God. 
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come, has frequently checked the daring 
ſinner, and igterrupted his mirth and 
jollity ; and whilſt he has bee walking in 
rhe ways of bis heart, and in the fight of his 
eyes, he has been troubled with the ill- 
boding admonition, Know thou, that for 
all theje things God will bring thee into j udg- 


1 
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ment. (Ecclef. xi. 9.) And the bare poſſibi- 


And this expectation of a judgment to 


lity of it is enough to confound and diſtract 
even thoſe that will not believe any more. 
Since, then, the wicked are like a troubled 


ſea, when it cannot reft, and their diſquiet 


is the neceſſary conſequence of fin; let 
us conſider the folly of embracing it for 
the ſake of any temptation. The pleaſures 


that attend it are imaginary and tranſient ; , 


And it is even as when a hungry man 
dreameth, aud behold he eateth, but be 


awaketh, and his foul is empty; or as auen 


a thi:/ly nian dreameth, and behold he drink- 
eth, but he awaketh, and behold he is faint, 
and his foul has appetite. (Iſa. xxix. 8.) 
But the fear, the anxiety, the confuſion, 
and remorſe, that immediately follow it, 
are real and laſting. YA 

Can there then be any advan- 
tage or pleaſure in fin that will he a 
{uticient recompenſe for the loſs of the 


peace of our minds? Can we be fo fooliſh 


as to gratify our vicious appetites, when 
within a moment we ſhall be conftrained 
to cenſure our paſt conduct, and reflect 
upon 1t with ſhame ? Were we to gain the 
higheſt honours, or the grea:eſt riches, 
yet.they could not render us unmindful of 
our miſery, All the arts of the flatterer, 
and tae loudeſt applauſe of the multitude, 


cannot raiſe the ſpirits of the man that is 


condemned by himſelf. The weight of 
guilt oppreſſes him, and he is dejected 


and diſmayed, becauſe he cannot but be 


conſcious of it. 

And his own endeavours are as inef- 
feftual to relieve him as thoſe of others. 
For he ſees through the miſt which he 
would caſt before his eyes, and loaths the 
abſurdity of his own vain flattery. 

Though he tries to hide his iniquity in 
the decpeſt ſecreſy, yet his troubled heart 
Will caſt up its mire and djrt. 


Though he ſometimes ſeems to be fall- 


ing into a little ſlumber, yet it only ſerves 
to heighten his miſery when he is ſur- 


prized in it, and forced to awake: For. 


there is no peace (ſaith my God) to the 
wwiczed, Let him make haſte to eſcape, 
and fly whitherſoever he will, yet the 
form will reach him, and he cannot fcreen 
himſelf from its violence. wang" 

And at the lat day, when the fea, and 
d:a!h und hell ſhall give up their dead (Rev. 
XX. 13.), then ſhall all his iniquity come 


forth, and the innumerable multitude of 


his ſins ſhall accuſe him before the dread- 
ful tribunal. - y E343 
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And, after the terrible ſentence is pro- 
pounced, he will be caſt into a ſea of fire, 
where his body will be tormented with 
the moſt exquiſite pains, and his ſoul will 
eternally ſuffer the vengeance of an in- 
jured conſcience, and an offended God, 
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Pleaſure and Peace the certain Con- 
'  ſeqyences of Virtue, 


r Rov. ii. 17. 


Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
r 


HEN God had giver Solomon wwr/dom 
W and underſtanding, exceeding much, 
and largeneſs of heart, even as the ſand that 
' is on the ſea-ſhore (1 Kings, iv. 29.),. he 


indulged himſelf in the enjoyment of 


every pleaſure, ' and whatſoever his eyes 
 defired he kept not from them, that he might 
fee what. was that good for the ſons of men, 
quhich they ſhould do under the heaven all 
the days of their life. (Ecclel. ii. 3. 10.) 
And he that had opened the treaſures of 
nature, that had made filver in Feruſalem 
as ones (2 Chron. ix. 27.), and was 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch of arty glory 
and happineſs ; he was fully convinced, 
that religion was preferable to the moſt 
exquiſite of ſenſual pleaſures, to all the ſa- 
tis faction that riches could beſtow, and 
even to a'l the kingdoms of. the world, 
decked with their enſnaring beauties, and 
ſet· off with their brighteſt luſtre. | 
Hle that was moſt capable of determin- 
ing which is the true wiſdom, has deli- 
ered this certain truth ; The fear of the 
ord is the beginning of wiſdom ; and the 
knowledge of the holy, is waderflanding.(Prov, 
ix. 10.) And as the reſult of all his ex- 
perience, he ſays, Fappy is the man that 
findeth wiſdom, and the man that get- 
teth underſtanding. Fon the merchan- 
dize of it is better than the merchandize of 
filver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies, and all the 
things thou canſt deſire are not to be compar- 
ed unto her. Lengih of days is in ber right- 
hand, and in her left-band, riches and bo- 
nour. Her «ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and all ber paths are peace. (Prov. ui. 
13, 14, 154 10, 17+) 7” 
And one would think there ſhould need 


no farther inducement to the practice of our reaſon is continually improved. The 
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virtue; and that the fingular pleaſure 
that flows from it, would lufficiently en- 
force an exhortation to it. 

That you may no longer be deceived 
by the artifices of the tempter, or dif. 


| couraged by the ill report that he has 


made of religion, let me deſire you to call 
to mind the ſingere pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion that you have enjoyed in the very in- 
ſtant that you have done any virtuous ac. 
tion ; whilſt I prove, "MD 

Firſt, That the pleaſures of religion are 


more noble, delightful, and laſting, than 
the pleaſures of fin; and, 
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Secondly, That the practice of it keep 
us in perpetual peace and ſafety, and ſup- 
ports us in the needful time, and rings u; 
peace at the laſt. (Pſal. xxxvii. 38.) 
And, firſt, that the pleaſures of reli. 
gion are more noble, delightful, and laſt- 
ing, than the pleaſures of fin. They are 
far more noble, as the foul, that is chiefly 
converſant in them, far excels the body; 
and, as. the objects from whence they are 
derived, are ſuperior to thoſe that gra- 
tify our ſenſes. "Oy 

If we value ourſelves upon the diſtin- 
guſhing privileges that are vouchſafed to 
us, and think it our glory, that we are 
above the beaſts that periſh, we mult alſo 
conclude, that the happineſs of the better 
part of our being, and the ſatisfaction that 
is agreeable to our reaſon, are much more 
defirable than thoſe pleaſures that we en- 


Joy in common with the lower ranks of 
ings : for unleſs we meaſure the diſ- 
tance between us and them, by the differ- 


ent degrees of happineſs for which we are 


qualified, our privileges are only vain 
and uſeleſs titles. _ Ne 

But I hope there is no one ſo immerſed 
in ſenſuality, ſo forgetful of his ſoul, as to 
think it more pleaſant to ſatisfy the mean- 
eſt appetites of depraved nature, than to 
act conformably to reaſon, and confult the 
intereſt of his nobler part. 

The objects that miniſter pleaſure to 
us, while we do our duty, are ſuch as the 
holy angels cannot but delight in, and 
ſuch as even God himfelf looks down up- 
on with approbation. | 
And it ought to be matter of our daily 
thankſgiving, that we are endued with 
capacities fit for ſuch glorious pleaſures, 
and have ſo many opportunities of mak- 
ing ourſelves happy. x 

Whilſt we are engaged in the purſuit 
after virtue, our minds are enlarged, and - 


image 
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image of God that is ſtamped upon us, 
becomes more plain and lively; and when 


we behold the increaſing reſemblance, it 


js an earneſt of that inconceiveableincreaſe 


of bliſs that will flow in upon us, when 
we ſhall ſee our Creator face to face, and 


have the honour of copying after him to 


all eternity. 


Every good action encourages us to 


delight in ourſelves and to look with 

boldneſs upon that object, which is highly 
pleaſing, when we dare to be acquainted 
with it; but equally dreadful when fin 
has rendered our own refleQions diſa- 
greeable to us, and alienated us from 
ourſelves. 2 

When our reaſon and conſcience con- 
demn us not, but anticipate the welcome 
ſentence of our Judge, by giving us their 
applauſe, ſuch beams of joy are darted 
into our hearts as can only proceed from 
him who. is he Fountain of everlaſting 
Light, 


We then know that we are anſwering 


his important deſigns, doing as it be- 
cometh reaſonable creatures, and have 
the concurrent teſtimony of all good 
men, and even of thoſe unhappy ſouls 
that cannot be perſuaded to taſte the plea- 
ſures of virtue, and will one day wiſh in 
vain, that they had hved the life, or 
could die the death of the righteous. 


When we are filled with a juſt ſenſe of 


our obligations to God, and endeavouring 
to make a grateful acknowledgmeat, his 
goodneſs preſents itſelf to us, in ſuch an 


endearing manner, that it inflames us with 
fervent devotion, and is the very ſoul and 


enlivening principle of our obedience. We 
are then ſo far from thinking our duty too 


much for us, that we wiſh we could do 


infinitely more; that we had the ſwiftneſs 


of the morning light, ſince we cannot but 


rejoice with the ſun to run our courſe, | 
How much more pleaſant is this grate- 


ful ſenſe of God's favour, than the im- 


pious fatisfation that degenerate men 
take in a prophane jeſt, and diſhonouring 
the holy name of Gd 
When we have dealt fairly and impar- 
tially with our neighbour, and are aſſured 
that no one hath any cauſe to be our 
enemy, with what a cheerful confidence 
do we go forth into the world ! Our way 
is plain and direct before us; we have 
but one deſign, which is to a& honeſtly, 
and therefore it needs no arts to prevent 
diſcovery, We have not doubled and 
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prevaricated in our actions, and there is 


no unlucky turning, where we are liable 


to meet an adverſary, no flaw in our be- 
haviour that requires freſh pretences to 


conceal it. 


When we have taken away the ſting of 5 
an injury, by preſerving the peace of our _ 


minds, and by returning good for evil, 


have made even malice itſelf relent, and 
bluſh at the emnity it bore to us, our 


mind rejoices in its noble conqueſt 3 and 
when we refle& upon the diſorders of paſ- 
on, and ſee the tempeſt quelled by the 
authority of reafon, we cannot but com- 


| pare our condition to that of the paſ- 


ſenger, that has brought his treaſures to 
the ſhores of ſafety, and looks back with 
comfort on 'the troubled ſea. How far 
does this excel the imaginary: pleaſures of 
revenge, that rack and torture, while 
they tranſport us, and are no more to be 
defired than the dreams of a man heated 
with a fever, while his reaſon is over- 
turned, and he is ſo far deluded by his 
wild imagination, as to think himſelf 
and happy ! 8 pf 
Charity, as it is the moſt god-like vir- 
tue, fo it is the moſt agreeable to the dic- 
tates of our nature, and hasalways recom- 
mended itſelf to us by the name of huma- 
nity. It is indeed a duty we owe to our 
neighbour, but it is at the ſame time a re- 


lief to ourſelves : for ſelf-love, that darlin 


principle, is {till importuning us to be ki 


to the miſerable ; and whilſt the object of 


our charity begs us to give an alms, for the 
ſake of God our common father, and in 


the name of Jeſus our compaſſionate Re- 


deemer, there' is an advocate within us, 
pleading for him; and leſt we ſhould not 


regard the cafe of another perſon, it ſpeaks 


to us in our own behalf, and intreats us 
to be merciful to our own bowels. | 
And when we readily ftretch forth our 
hand to aſſiſt the poor and needy, the ſea- 
ſonable refreſhment that they receive from 
us, returns into- our boſom ; their joy 
ſparkles in our face, and our heart | 


and expands itſelf, to make room for the 


full tide of pleaſure that flows in upon it. 
And now let the voluptuous man ran- 


ſack all his ſtores ; let him cover his table 


with an artful variety of ' ſtudied meats, 
and indulge his appetite. with every thing 
that his curious fancy can invent; and, in 


the height of all his luxury, he will not 


enjoy half the pleaſure that ariſes from 


one kind and generous action: all his 


* happine's 
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happinef-will be flat and inſipid, if com- 
pared with the tranſcendent delight that 
the good man has within himſelf, when 
he that was ready to periſh with hunger 
taſtes of the grateful morſel that he deals 
forth to him; and 157 as it were, reco- 
vered to life, by drinking a wholeſome 
draught to allay his burning thirſt. 

_ How wonderful is thy goodneſs, O 
God, that haſt made one man as a mini- 
ſtring angel to another ! | 

How ſhall we ever ſufficiently _ praiſe 
thee, O bleſſed Jeſus, for inculcating 
the duty of charity, and injoining it in 
a ſpecial manner as thy commandment, 
 nce it renders, both the giver and re- 
ceiver inexpreſſibly happy, and makes us 
like to thee in bliſs, when we ftudy to 
"be perfed, as thou art perfect ! 

Every virtue contributes to the plea- 
ſantueſs of the ways of religion; and 
were we truly ſenſible of the delight that 
reſults from each. part of our duty, it 
would almot commence that exceeding 
great reward, that is laid up tor the ſouls 
of juſt men made perfect. TEES 
2 cannot OD ethos the pleaſures 
of a good conſcience, than by repeating 
the promiſes that the wife man made to 
his ſon : Keep found auiſaem and diſcretion : 
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delightful” than the pleaſures of fin, as 
they are pure and without allay. The 


happineſs that attends” us in the perform - 


ance of our duty, was deſigned for us, 
and ſuits with the capacities of our na- 
ture; it keeps the ſoul unſpotted, and 
preſerves the brightneſs of reaſon; and 
at the ſame time conduces to the welfare 
of the body, and the cheerfulneſs of the 
ſpirits: ſo that we neither offend our 
reaſon,» nor offer any unnatural evidence 
to our ſenſes, and fear neither the com- 
plaints of the one, nor the remonſtrances 
of the other. pe. | 

The delight that we take in it, is con- 
ſtant and regular, without any ſudden 
damp, or ungrateful interruption. For 
the ſoul is as happy as it can be in this 
preſent ſtate, and ſo far admits the body 
into a participation with it, as to ſhed 
gladneſs and health upon it. 

But when we ſo far debaſe ourſelves, 
as to purſue after the pleaſures of fin, we 
can have bat a partial and imperfe& en- 
joyment-: for our ſuperior faculties are 
oppreſſed and trampled on, becauſe they 
will not join in the purſuit ; our foul is 
perpetually grieving for the injury that is 
done to it; and the noiſe of ſinful mirth 
ſerves only to ſilence the cries of our 


Io all they be life to thy foul, and grace tg 
thy neck. Then ſbalt thou walk in thy way 
fafely, and thy foot ſhall not ſtumble. When 

Ibo lieft doxun thou ſhalt nit be afraid; yea 
' thou ſralt lie down, and thy ſleep Hall be 
Fweet. (Prov. iii. 21, 22, 23, 24.) 


wounded conſcience, as the dreadful har- 
mony of war ſeems to ſtill the ſhrieks and 
groans of the dying multitude in the day 
of battle. And when the ſinner has 
ſtrengthened himſelf, and imagines that 
he has ſubdued his heart, and ſhall no 


When the darkneſs of the might brings 
horror upon the wicked, the righteous 
lay themjelyes down in peace, and take their 
reſt, knowing that tbe Lord auill make them 
to dwell in ſafety, hey are aſſured, that 
he will ſtretch out the wings of his watch- 
ful providence, to be their covering, and 
give his angels charge over them, thoſe af- 
fectionate ſpirits that rejoice in their 
charge, 

And when they awake in the morning, 
their innocence gives them a cheerful 
countenance, and they look lively, as the 
heavens, when the ſun has withdrawn 
the veil that was ſpread over them, and 
brought freſh life to the whole creation: 
or rather, they are like thoſe, glorious 
beings, which they ſhall be hereafter, 
_ when the trumpet ſhall call them forth 


to a bleſſed reſurrection, and the ſons of 


a God ſhall ſhout for gladneſs at the fight 
of everlaſting day, h 
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And the pleaſures of virtue are more 


longer be reproached by it, even then his 
hopes fail him, and he trembles at his 
own fears. The hand-writing is ſtill too 


plain; and even when the madneſs of his 


choſen companions is ſounding in his ears, 
he ſuſpects that they will not be able to 
guard him againft himſelf, and that after 
all his induſtry to prevent reflection, he 
ſhall yet be found out by this his enemy. 
And he that over-reaches and defrauds 
his neighbour, though he may admire his 
little cunning, and think how artfully he 
has impoſed apon him, though he may 
greedily embrace the unjuſt gain, and 
delight to graſp the treaſures of wicked- 
neſs; yet he muſt. neceſſarily loath his 
baſeneſs, and look with a ſhy and jealous 
countenance, upon the blot that cleaves 
to him. , . 
But the pleaſures of religion are not 
only ſincere and unmixed, but they are 
alſo more laſting than the pleaſures of ſin. 


When the good man is going to do 
& ay 
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any virtuous action, his heart encourages 
him to it, and he is animated with ſuch a 
delightfal expectation, that he panreth 
after it, as the hart panteth after the <va- 
ter-brooks, And in the act itſelf, he does 
mot find his hopes diſappointed ; but his 
higheſt conceptibns fall infinitely: ſhort of 


it; the ſatisfaction that he derives from 


it, is greater than the Faireſt report had 
made it; for nothing but the enjoyment 
can give us a true ſenſe of it; and after 
all the moſt engaging deſcriptions, the 
half of it is not told us. a 
And the pleaſure is not tranſient ; for 
a fund 1s laid in, to maintain a conſtant 
cheerfulneſs, and the . remembrance of 
having .done our duty, 1s a proviſion for 
a continual feaſt. | 
Reflection renews the agreeable im- 
reſſion; and the mind rejoices to look 
into itſelf, and behold the temple. of the 
Holy Ghoſt, adorned with the beauty of 
holineſs : and when it ſees our conſcience 
pure and undefiled, it ſpeaks its admira- 
tion in the words of the Pſalmiſt, O how 


amiable is this thy dwelling, thou Lord of 


Hoſts ! Bleſſed is the man whoſe ftrength is 
in thee; in whoſe heart are thy ways. 
(Pſal. Ixxxiv. 1: 5.) 

And whilſt. we are under this pleafing 
conviction, ſurely, we muſt ſay, One day in 
thy courts, O God, is better than a thou- 
ſand (ver. 10:); or with the wiſe hea- 
"then, One day lived according to the 
precepts of virtue, is to be preferred 
before an immortality of fin. 

The living waters that refreſh us in the 
diſchayge of our duty, are kept in laſting 
ciſterns, and they are never palled or pol- 
luted, but we have flill a quicker reliſh of 


them, and they every day become more 


grateful to us, as we go on in the ways 
of religion. For the more we repeat its 
duties, ſo much the more they recom- 


mend themſelves to us; and inſtead of 


growing unacceptable by repetition, they 


afford ſomething new and ſurpriſing, and 
we like them better, as we are farther - 


acquainted with them: for our faculties 
are improved by religion, inſtead of being 
1mpaired by frequent uſe. It is health 


to the ſoul, and as naturally conduces to' 


its welfare, as exerciſe does to that of the 
body: and when our houſe of clay is 
haſtening to its diſſolution, the ſoul that 
has been habituated to virtue, is - moſt 
active and vigorous; the virtues of a 
whole life then contribute to its reward, 


the ſame exceſs of riot with them, yer he 
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and this laſting treaſure is tranſlated 
with it, into another ſtate, and is its ſure 
poſſeſſion in a bleſſed immortality. 

Bur it is not thus with the ways of fin. 
Whilſt unhappy man is in expectation of 
its pleaſures, his defires are hke the un- 
natural thirſt of a diſeaſed body ; his mind 
is in a ferment, and cannot be at reſt, till 
he has attained to the beloved object ; 
and when he has gained this his point, 
he finds that his hope, reſtleſs as it was, 
was better than the enjoyment : for the 
ſake of this indeed he thought, that the 
hours came on with too ſlow a pace, and 
kept his happineſs at a diſtance, But 
when the detired hour comes, the plea- 
ſure forſakes him, almoſt as ſoon as he 


embraces it; and the time of enjoyment- 


1s but as.a point, if compared with that 
which he wiſhed away. | | 

Before he has ſwallowed the luſcious 
draught, he begins to.take the gall and 
wormwood; and the treacherous ſerpent 
that invited him to drink of it, ſtings 
him to death, while he fondly plays and 
twifts himſelf about him, 


And then his memory 15 ſo far from re- 
newing the pleaſure, that it brings his ſin 


under a quite different appearance, and 
ſhews him his reaſon and conſcience 
wounded with poiſonous arrows. 

And be the pleaſure he is inclined to 
never ſo charming, yet it will not bear to 
be often repeated ; he 1s ſoon convinced, 


that it cannot afford him variety of enter- 


tainment; and ſtill meeting with but im- 
perfect ſatisfaftion, . and with the ſame 


diſappointments, he is weary of treading 


in the eircle of ſin; and though his luſts 
command him to go on, yet he ſickens 


at the thoughts of it; and the ſinful en- 
joyment weakens and overpowers his 


capacities, ſo that by often reaching after 


it, they deſtroy themſelves. . 
How miſerable then is the man that has 


- 


rendered himſelf incapable of having a 


ſenſe of thoſe pleaſures that he has chief- 


ly ſought after, and is ſo little acquaint- 


ed wich religion, that he cannot receive 
any relief from it! 


How difagreeable a ſight is he, when 
he retains the will, but not the power 'of 


ſinning, and endeavours to recover his loſt 


appetite, and quicken ir, with the ſharp- 
eſt juices ? But his ſtomach rejects the 


loathſome burthen, and thayugh he would 


fain bear a part in company, and run into 


\ 


* 
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is compelled to own, that he is not able 
to keep pace with them. | 
But ſuppoſing, tliat his fin is not too 
hard for him, till the flower of life is 
fading away; yet the time will come, 
when he will want a ſupport; and if he 
make this his ſtaff to lean upon, it will 
pierce him through: for the pleaſure that 
allured him to the commiſſion of every act 
of fin, will then be paſſed away ; and after 
he has ſeen, that all its enjoyments were 
but as a gueſt that tarrieth but a day, he 
will have all his fins h-aping themſelves 
upon him, to cruſh him, when he is al- 
ready bowed down with infirmities ; and 
each particular of his fad account, will 
appear with freſh characters in his mind, 
- when all other impreſſions are worn away; 
and will encreaſe the dreadful retinue of 
the king of terrors. 
That we, may be inclined to make a 
> "of proviſion againſt the evil day, I 
lt, | 
Secondly, Shew that the practice of re- 
ligion keeps us in perpetual peace and 
fafety, and ſupports us in the needful 
time, and brings us peace at the laſt. Re- 
ligion preſerves a ſettled tranquillity in 
the mind, and prevents diſquiering fears, 
and the tumults of unruly paſſion. And 
when all is well within, it aſſures us, that 
we are in peace and ſafety abroad; for it 
engages the kindneſs of Providence, and 
gains the good-will of men; The world 
approvgs the man whom God delights to 
honour ; and if any one ſhould be ſo un- 
reaſonable, as to retain a prejudice againſt 
him, he knows-that God will turn his 
heart, and make ever his enemies to be at 
peace with him. Having an undoubted 
certainty, thathe has done no man wrong, 
ke is confident that every one will think 
favourably of him; or if it ſhould hap- 
pen otherwiſe, that his cauſe 1s fo good, 
that it will ſoon juſtify itſelf. Thus ſe- 
cure from danger, he enjoys the ordinary 
pleafures of life, and every little occur- 
rence makes ſome addition to his happi- 
nefs. When he is walking abroad, the 
multitude of objects that are diſplayed 
before him, put him in mind of his great 
Creator; and the wonderful works of the 
heavens and the earth tranſport him with 
Pipus exultation, When he is ſitting by 
himſelf, he is not without a friend and 
_ counſellor, that entertains him with varie- 
ty of pleaſures, and renders the mirth of 
company ſuperſluous to him: and when 
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he enters into converſation, he has every 
thing that is valuable in it; and religion 
ſheds its delightful beams upon the inno- 
cent liberty that he allows himſelf : for 
religion, like the light of the ſan, adds a 
new beauty to every object that it ſhines 
upon, and the ſatisfaction that ariſes from 
it, makes every n that is pleaſant 
more exceedingly. pleaſing : and it he has 
a fair portion of the things of this world 
allotted to him, he can uſe them with 
complacency, becauſe tke poor are par- 
takers with him; and he is ſatised that 
he cannot accuſe himſelf, either for ac- 
quiring them unjuſtly, or abuſing of them 
to the hurt of his own ſoul. 

It is indeed a very powerful inducement 
to the practice of religion, that itheightens 
every enjoyment, and improves our hap- 
pineſs in the days of our youth and proſ- 
perity. But the ſureſt trial of its princi- 
ples is in the hour of danger. Then we 
ſhall muſt eſpecially perceive their never. 
failing ſupport and. effectual comforts, 
To have a citadel to retire to, where we 
ſhall be above the reach of an encmy, 
after he has done his utmoſt to ſtraiten 
and diſtreſs us; this ſurely is an advan- 
tage to be ſought for with the moit ar- 
dent deſires. And this is a caſe peculiar 
to religion. The rich man may fall from 
his moſt eſtabliſhed greatneſs, or he may 


keep his poſſeſſions, and yet they will not 


be ſerviceable to him, when the moſt 
glittering ſhew will be too little to con- 
ceal a troubled mind ; or when his pains 
will not be at all alleviated by the moſt 
expenſive applications. But the ſharpeft 
miſery that worldly evils can create, can 
never deprive us of the comforts of re- 
ligion. Though the ſeaſon is never fo 
dark and gloomy, there will yet be light 
in the hearts of the righteous. Though 
every ſinew is an inſtrument of torture, 
and diſeaſes fill every vein, yet the mind 
can enjoy. the peace of conſcience, and 
collect all the moſt valuable ſatisfactions 
within itſelf. | 

When God is pleaſed to correct us, in 
his fatherly kindneſs, and the good things 
that he gave us are taken away, then we 
ſhall rejoice, that we held faſt our integri- 
ty, and would not let it go: this will be 


as the angel from heaven, that ſtood by 


our Bleſſed Saviour, ſtrengthening him 
in his agonies. And whatever interpre- 
tation the world may put upon our ſuf- 


ferings ; how ready ſoever our pretended 


friends 


We | | Faw 5 
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friends may be, to upbraid us, in our mi- 
ſery, with their cenſorious reproofs ; yet 
theſe arrows will be unable to hurt us, if 


our heart does not reproach us, and we 


are not afraid to commit our cauſe to 
God. Then we ſhall ftand on a ſure 


foundation, and regard not the proud. 


waves that roll againſt us, ſince we have 
2 treaſure which we cannot be bereaved 
of; which would ſtill be above the power 
of the waters, were God to permit them 
once more to break down their appointed 
bounds; and which will ſhine like the 
fine gold, when the world ſhall melt away 
in a devouring fire, and all its glories re- 
turn to droſs and corruption. It is reli- 
gion that will ſtand us in great ſtead, when 
our ſenſes will be no longer capable of 
pleaſure, and even the deſire of all their 
objects will fail: when our friends with 
ineffectual wailing ſhall complain, that all 
their endeavours are in vain, this will 
give us relief and conſolation. When 
every hour caſts an additional weight 
upon us, this will bring the days of our 
youth -to remembrance, and ſet them 
againſt the days of darkneſs: when the 
body turns for reſt, and cannot find it, the 
mind will enjoy it by reflection; and 
when the portion of our time is almoſt 
run out, and every drop ſeems to be the 
laſt, this will make the time paſt our own: 
when we are taking our farewel of the 
world, this will cleave faſt to us, with a 
faithful aſſurance that it will never fail 
nor forſake ns. This will enable the ſoul 
and body to bear a ſhort ſeparation, fince 
it fills us with a joyful hope that they will 
meet in glory; when our great enemy is 
trying his utmoſt efforts to diſcourage us 
mto a ſurrender in our laſt hour, this wall 
deliver us ſafe toa guard of angels ; when 
our ſpirits are juſt ſinking away, this will 
mingle its paſt pleaſures and comforts, in 
one 'rich refreſhing cordial ; and when 
our eyes are almoſt covered with the night 
of death, our faith will look up to Heaven 
with the moſt piercing diſcernment, and 
our hope will grow into enjoyment. 
O let us 2 and fee hows good the Lord 
is, and we | 
periment ; but every branch of our duty 
will open new ſcenes of pleaſure, and the 
creaſe of knowledge will enlarge our 
happineſs. Every advance that we make 
will bring us nearer to the proſpect of the 
ei land; and when we are on the 
brink of the grave, we ſhall Rand on the 


* 


all never repent of the ex- 


of Almighty God. 


' 
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verge of a bleſſed eternity; and having 
viewed, through faith, the glorious man- 
ſions that are prepared for us, we ſhall 
contentedly lie down and die; for we can- 
not but be willing to depart into the re- 
gions of peace; and certainly we muſt 
deſire to go hence, that our eyes may jet 
this ſalvation, ' 8 W 
Then we, ſhall confeſs, that the ner. 
chandize of *wiſiom is better than. the mer + 
chandixe of filver, and the gain thereof than 


fine gold that ſhe is more. precious than rus 


bies, and all the things we could defire were © 
not to be compared unto her. For fhe has 
ages of bliſs in her right-hand, and in her 
left-hand never-fading riches and honour. 

er ways are ways of inexpreſſible plea- 


ſantneſs, and all her paths lead to ever- 


laſhag peace. 


SERMON IX. 
The Duty and Advantage of Self- 


Examination, 


[Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
St. Mary's ] | 


1 COR. Xl. 28. 
Let a man examine himſelf. 
* examination of ourſelves is a duty 

moſt eſpecially neceſſary, before we 
partake of the Lord's ſupper, as it qua- 
lifes us for the receiving of that ineſti- 
mable bleſling, and cleanies and prepares 
our hearts, that the Son of Gdd may 
vouchſafe to be ſpiritually preſent with 
us. And it was enjoined by the Apoſtle, 
with an immediate regard to that holy ſa- 
crament. Let a man examine himſelf, and 


fo let him eat of that bread, and drink of 


that cup. | 
But it is alſo a duty at all times ne- 
ceſſary: | | 
Furſt, As it gives us a true ſenſe of our 
condition. 1 
Secondly, As it inclines us to be tender 
and favourable in our cenſures of others. 
Thirdly, As it makes us cautious leſt 
we offen. 
Fourthly, As it takes us off from a 
vain confidence and preſumption. - 
And, laſtly, As it fills. us with well- 
grounded peace and ſatis faction, and en- 


ables us to go with a juſt aſſurance to a 


greater examination, at the aw ful tribunal 
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us a true ſenſe of our condition. 
knowledge of ourſelves is of the moſt im- 
me diate concernment to us, and of the 
greateſt uſe and importance in the con- 
act of human life: and yet there 1s 


hardly any thing more neglected, and no 
neglect more ſtrange and unaccountabie 


than this: for the means of obtaining 


this knowledge are daily prefented to us, 
and every time that we think, we have 
an opportunity of - being acquainted with 
ourſelves. 'This knowledge 15 not hidden 
from us, neither is it afar off. It 7s not 
in heaven, that wwe ſhould ſay, who ſhall go 
xþ for-us to heaven and bring it to us? 
meither is it beyond the fea, that we ſhould 
ay, who ſhall go over the ſea, and fetch it 
40 us? But it is in our heart, and our bo- 
ſom can diſcloſe it. Yet fooliſn man 

chooſes to be a ſtranger to himſelf, and 
defires to underſtand every thing but his 
own ſtate and condition. 

We ſeek out the things that are too 
hard for us, and ſearch for things that are 
above our ſtrength; we are curious in 
unneceſſary matters, and regardleſs of 
that which is needful for us. Our reſt- 
leſs mind travels over diſtant countries, 


and loſes and perplexes itielf, that it may 


acquire a vain ſhew of wiſdom, but it ſel- 
dom conſiders what we ought to learn, as 
we are men and Chriſtians. We are buſy 
in inquiring after the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of different nations, or vainly endea- 
vour to reform the diſorders of our own :; 
and we cannot be at leiſure to look into 
our inward ſtate, or manage that great 
affair upon which our preſent peace and 
our future happineſs depend. We ſtudy 
to adapt Pow e to the prevailing fa- 
ſhions of a corrupt generation, and to at- 
_ rain to perfection in thoſe things which 
are perpetually ſubje& to change, and are 
to- day eſteemed, and will to-morrow be 
dended;.:. > | | 
Or, if we do not reſt in thoſe flight 
fuperficial ornaments, yet our time is 
ſpent only in the purſuit of more ſerious 
trifles, ſuch as ſerve barely to amuſe an 
impertinent humour, and pleaſe an 1dle 
curioſity. For we eagerly attempt to 
pry into thoſe things, which God in his 
infinite wiſdom has concealed from us, 
and impudently pretend to account for 
the wonderful works of God, and explain 
the manner of his operations, accordin 
to our fooliſh arbitrary opinions. And 
n | | 
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And; firſt, felf-examination will give 
The. 


im, 


ftrength, and he knew it not, and grey hairs 


> 
— 


inſtead of turning our thoughtY upon 
ourſelves, we are always labouring to 
divert them from their proper object, 
and to carry them to the Artheſ diſtance 
from us. = 

But we ſhould not thus miſapply them, 
were we not unmindful of - our intereſt, 


o 


The very heathen eſteemed it a principal 


part of wiſdom, for every man to know 
hunſeif; and ſuch was their value for it, 
that when one of their philoſophers deli. 
vered this divine precept, they believed 
it to be ſent down from heaven, and con- 
cluded that the gods only could give it 
to men. And they juſtly ſet this value 
upon it; for our condition in this world 
abſolutely requires the ſtricteſt care and 
examination : and we are expoſed to the 
worſt of dangers, by continuing ina choſen 
1gnorance of ourſelves; for we are com- 
paited about with enemies that are en- 
duced with power to aflault and cunning 
to ſurprize us. We are placed in a de- 
ceitful world, that pleaſes while it betrays 
us. And our nature is weak and un- 


guarded, and too readily hearkens to 


the flattering inſinuations of the tempt- 
er; and lets in a multitude of evils upon 
us. Our affections diſpoſe us to receive 
the moſt pernicious impreſitons, and our 
will bends and inclines us towards evil. 
It therefore highly concerns us to conſi- 
der the tendency of our actions; in what 
part We are moſt likely to be prevailed 
upon, and what are the ſins that moſt eaſi - 
ly beſet us. By obſerving our firſt ap- 
proach towards a compliance with them, 
we may prevent our proceeding farther 
in the way to deſtruction; and by a ſea- 


ſonable care and caution may uſe ſuch 


means as will- moſt effectually ſecure us 
from it. Whereas, if we forbear to en- 
= into the poſture of our affairs, we 

all daily loſe ground, and yet be inſenſi- 
ble of our lofs, and fall from one wicked- 
neſs to another, till we are paſt recovery: 
and our caſe will reſemble that of Ephra- 
when ſtrangers had devoured his 


were here and there upon him, yet he knew 
it not. AY Fr 
Even our beſt actions ſtand in need of 
a faithful examination, for we are liable 
to. be deceived even in our admired per- 
fections. A vicious principle too often 
lurks at the bottom, and taints and cor- 
rupts the whole. We think with pleaſure 
of the ſervice that we have ee 1 
, Od, 


. 
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God, or the charity we have 'ſhewn to 
men. But had we no ſelfiſh, mercenary 
view, no pride, nor oſtentation ? 1 fear 
theſe blemiſhes do frequently cleave to us, 
and after we have done our duty, if we 
would reflect aright upon the perform - 
ance, even this reflection would diſpoſe 
us to humility. St. Paul has taught us, 
that the moſt ſpecious actions 'are as 


nothing, unleſs they proceed from virtu- 
ous principles. He gives the greateſt 


commendation of that moſt excellent gift 


of charity, but he condemns the appear- 
ance of it, when there 1s no life or ſpirit 
to ſupport it. Though 1 beſtow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and theugh I give my 
body uo be burned, and have not charity, it 
projiteth me nothing (1 Cor. xiii. 3.). 80 
near may we ſeem to come to this glort- 
ous virtue, and yet fall ſhort of it. 

What a goodly ſhew did the young 
man make 1n the goſpel ; when after our 
Saviour had repeated the commandments, 
he boldly anſwered, all theſe have 1 kept 
from my youth up! But he was told by 
truth itſelf, that he yet lacked one thing; 
and beauſe he dealt not impartially with 
himſelf, the one thing was always wanting. 

_ That we may not be thus miſtaken, it 
behoves us to ſearch and try our hearts, 
and bring all our actions to a daily. ex- 
amination. | 

To know God and ourſelves, is the 
only means of attaining to a true ſenſe of 
our condition. God has been pleaſed to 
reveal himſelf to us in a manner ſuitable 
to our capacities; and the more we me- 
ditate upon his perfections, ſo much the 
more we ſhall admire him, who is great, 
wonderful, and holy; and when we are filled 
with the thoughts of his divine majeſty, 
we may look down upon ourſelves, who 
are ſinful duſt and aſhes. And as we, by 
turns, behold the beams of his-glory, and 
the ſhameful tokens of our weakneſs and 
corruption, we ſhall continually raiſe our 
minds to. nobler conceptions of God, and 
poſſeſs them with an humbler opinion of 
our frailties and infirmities. For, Tye 
Lord is high above all the world, aud his 
glory above the heavens. Who is like unto 
the Lord our. God, that hath his dwelliag fo 
high, and yet humbleth himſelf to behold the 
things that are in heaven and earth? As 
for us, He wok ws out of the duſt, and lifted 
us out of the mire, that he might ſet us with 

inces, even with the princes of his people, 


(Pſal. CXIIL 5, 6, 7. | 
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As the examination of ourſelves will 
give us a true ſenſe of our condition; ſo, 

Secondly, It will incline us. to be tender 
and favourable in our cenſure of others. 

If we are conſcious of our own imper- 
fections (and if we ever entertain one ſeri- 
ous thought, we cannot but be conſcious of 
them), we ſhall not haſtily pronounce 
judgment upon thoſe who are tempted 
as we are, and, with us, are too willing to 
comply with the temptation. 

A frequent review of our cafe will ſhew 
us the many evils which our nature is 
too prone to commit. And if we have 
any concern for our miſcarriages, we ſhall 
bewail the faults of others, inſtead of 
making them the ſubject of our mirth 
and cenſorious laughter. For it becomes 
us much rather to pity and excuſe, than 
expoſe them to ridicule. And we ſhall 
not delight to reproach any man, - that” is 
ſo unhappy as to fall into ſin, if we re- 
member that we are all worthy of pu- 
niſhment. Were we accuſtomed to think 
of the greatneſs of our guilt, and to ob- 
ſerve the {till increaſing meaſure of our 


iniquities, we ſhould be moved with com 


paſſion at the fight of thoſe miſerable 
wretches, that are bound in the ſame 
chains, and labour under the ſame ac- 
curſed ſlavery. We ſhould forbear to 


- caſt forth thoſe ſevere re flections that cut 


them to the heart, and provoke them in 
their diſtreſs. For a backbiting tongue hath 
diſguieted many, and driven them from nation 
to nation : ſtrong cities hath it pulled doaun, 
and overthrown the houſes of great men. I 
ſtroke of the whip maketh marks in the fleſh, 
but the ſtroke of the tongue breateth the bones. 


Many have fallen by the edge 4 the fevord, 


but not fo many as have fallen by the tongue ; 
ave ſhould therefore weigh our words in a 


balance, and make a door and bar for the. 


mouth {Ecclef. xxvin.). And did we form 
a right judgment of our ſinfulneſs, we 
ſhould abſtain from ſhooting forth the 
poiſonous arrows of cenſure, and the bit- 
ter words of calumny, fince our own 


heart would tell us, that they might with 


too much juſtice be retorted upon our- 
ſelves, and raiſe the ſame diſorders in our 
breaſts, which they cauſe in others. Our 
reaſon would accuſe and reproach us, while 


we endeavour to fix a mark of infamy up- 
on them, and calls us home to look after 


the intergſt of our ſouls, and correct the 


obſtinacy of our depraved will, and check 


the violence of our unruly affections. 


And 


bf 
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And if we once ſincerely underſtand 
this neceſſary buſineſs, it will pepetually 
employ us, and afford us but little leiſure 
to receive or ſpread abroad malicious re- 
ports. For the mind of man is a world 


of iniquity, a province large enough to 


engage all his labours, and confine him 
to himſelf. He need not extend his 
thoughts to foreign kingdoms, or take 
upon him the unwieldy weight of pub- 
lic affairs: nay, he need not officiouſly 
thruſt himſelf into his neighbour's con- 
cerns, but may permit every one to ſtand 
or fall by the judgment of our common 
Maſter. For the difficulty of governing 
himſelf increaſes very faſt upon him, and 
- His accounts are ſwelling to fo, great a 
bulk, that they require a daily review. 
There is an innumerable company of fins 
that cleave to his thoughts, words, and 
actions; and it is a work that is more 
than ſufficient for him, to remember the 
breaches of his paſt reſolutions, to expreſs 
his ſorrow for his frequent failings, and 
to rd himſelf againſt the return of 
danger. And his charge would be heavy 
enough, were he only to perform the bu- 
fineſs of to-day, without having the of- 
fences of yeſterday lying upon him, or 
waiting till to-morrow for an additional 
burthen. He may juſtly ſay, who can 
number the crimes which day by day I 
commit againſt God? O how great ts 
the fum of them! If I tell them, they are 
more in number than the ſand; when 1 
wake up, they are preſent with me, and 
when I lay myſelf 
pear before me. But he alone can diſ- 
tinctly remember them, who can number 
the ſand of the ſea, and the drops of rain, 
and the days of eternity; who can find out 
the height of heaven, and the breaqth of the 
earth and the deep. 
Let it then ſuffice a man to examine 
himſelf, and let him leave the conduct of 
other men to-be examined by that all-ſee- 
ing nes who beholds all the actions of 
mankind, in one comprehenſive view; 
even that all-wiſe and omniſcient God, 
without whoſe knowledge @ hair of our 
head doth not fall to the ground. © 
And if our fins againſt God will afford 
us matter enough for the moſt frequent 
and moſt careful examination; this ex- 
amination will, 8 


fend, 
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* Thirdly, make us cantious leſt we of- 
For when we perceive bow large our 
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account is, we ſhall be afraid to aggra- 
vate and enhance it; and ſince our guilt 
renders the ſight of ourſelves diſagreeable 
to us, we ſhall endeavour to remove the 
accurſed thing that troubles us. Man 
would often refrain from ſin; had he a 
juſt reverence for himſelf, and did he re- 
member that he is his own witneſs, accu. 
ſer, and judge. 7] 
One might imagine that the thoughts 
of a general judgment ſhould give an ef- 
fectual check to our vices, and take away 
all the charms of a moſt agreeable temp. 
tation. But this powerful argument loſes 
its force, becaule it 1s at a diſtance from 
us, and we are very willing to believe 
that it is much farther than it is. And 
the only way to give us a lively and pre- 
vailing ſenſe. of it, is to bring our actions 
before the tribunal of our conſcience, and 
try them by our impartial reafon. For 
we ſhall fand in ave and fin not, when we 
allow theſe ſuperior faculties their due 
authority, and ſhall he aſhamed to com- 
mit any thing contrary to their dictates, 
when we know it muſt ſoon be accounted. 
for, and brought into judgment, And the 
ſentence which we are conſtrained to paſs 
upon our vices, will put us in mind of 
our final doom, and ſhew-us the folly of 
doing thoſe things to-day, for which we 
' ſhall call ourſelves fools for ever. No 
one would dare make himſelf his own 
enemy, were he fully aſſured that he ſhould 
be found out by this his enemy; we cannot 
bear the upbraiding reflections of other 
men, and the fear of ſhame has'a mighty 
influence over us, And were it our con- 
ſtant practice to reflect upon our paſt con- 
duct, we ſhould fear the reproaches of 
our thoughts as much as we do the cen- 
ſure of the world. And this would make 
us take heed to our ways; that our minds 
might be at peace, and we might boldly 
enter into the ſecret chambers of our 
breaſt, and delight to commune with our- 
ſelves. The vices that appeared againſt 
us at one examination, woald diſcourage 
us from adding to them, leſt another 
ſhould preſent more odious objects to our 
view, and our troubled ſea ſhould ſtil 
continue to caſt up mire and dirt. We 
could not be ſo averſe to peace, as to lay 
in more matter for repentance, and bring 
a heavier charge upon our ſouls. We 
could not be ſo unnatural as to wound 


our conſeiences, were we uſed to touch 


them to the quick, and probe the ſore ; 


and 


* 
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and unleſs we are fo imprudent as to ſuſ- 
end the examination, it will moſt aſſured- 
| — force us to forſake our ſins; for we 
bear to come to the light, leſt our 
deeds ſhould be reproved; but if we 
bring them to it, it will neceſſarily kindle 


our hatred and abhorrence of them. 


And the diſcharge of this duty will, 

Pourthly, Take us off from a vain 
confidence and preſumption. | 

The ſtate of a ſinner is full of horror, 
and if we have any notion of guilt, or 
ſenſe of miſery, we cannot think or ſpeak 
of it without trembling. But deluded 
man is willing to beheve that all is well, 
though he ſtands in the midſt of danger; 
and by neglecting to conſider the nature 
and conſequences of his actions, he lulls 


himſelf into a deceitful peace and treache- 


rous ſecurity. And whilſt he 1s heaping 
up” wrath againſt the day of wrath, and 
enlarging the number of his tranſgreſſioms, 


he fondly entertains a pleafing opinion of 


his caſe, and vainly 1magines, that he 
needs no repentance. This fatal error 
confirms the conqueſts of the tempter, and 
is the moſt prevailing method by which 
he draws men into perdition. It 
deed beyond expreſſion ſtrange, that he 
ſhould perſuade us to deſcend to the com- 
miſſion of ſin, when the curſes of God 
are ſo plainly denounced (249 vs and 
hell is gaping before us, But though we 
are ſo wretchedly deceived, as to act 
àgainſt the dictates of reaſon, and in de- 
hance of the moſt : dreadful evils, yet 


when the ſtrength of the temptation is 


abated, and we come to reflect in our 
cooler hours, we relent at the thoughts of 
our former madneſs, and wonder how 
we could chooſe deſtruction. It there- 
fore requires all the artifices of Satan to 
render us inſenſible of our danger, and 
either forgetful that we have finned, or 
regardleſs of the certain effects that will 
proceed from it. When he has maſtered 
this difficulty, he makes us fond of the 
cords that he has caſt about us, and 
averſe to all attempts of breaking the 
ſnare, and returning to ourſelves. 'Then 
we give up all our ſtrength, like Sampſon, 
to the bewitcking Delilah, and are 1gno- 


rant like him, when he auiſt not that the 


Lord was 
XVI.) | | 

That this pernicious deluſion may not 
paſs upon us, we cannot uſe a more pro- 
per expedient than ſelf-examination ; for 


departed from him. (Judges, 
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if this duty is often repeated, it will 
keep up a freſh and conſtant ſenſe of our 
guilt, and ſet our real condition before 
us. We ſhall behold our actions in a 
proper light, and have a perfect view 
of the circumſtances that attend them. 
And when our vices appear in their na- 


_ tural deformity, we ſhall impatiently de- 


ſire to put them away from us; or if we 
are ſo fooliſh as to retain them, we ſhall 
be full of anxious thoughts, and always 
mindful of our miſery. And we cannot 
ſtiſl be fond of it, and ſtill purſue eter- 
na] deſtruction. ee 
Did we fairly ſtate our accounts, and 
obſerve how they riſe every day, our ſub- 
tile adverſary could never perſuade us 
that we are in perfect ſafety, or conceal 
from us the number and heinouſneſs of 
our offences: for our experience would 
contradict his flattering inſinuations, and 
when he cries, Peace, peace, our heart 
would anſwer to him, What have I to do 
with peace, while I am at enmity with 
my conſcience, and my God ? 

Moſt of thoſe unhappy ſouls, that are 
doomed to endlefs torments, do too late 


bewail the negle of this important duty. 


They are fallen into the depth of miſery, 
becauſe they would not inquire whither 
they were going, nor open their eyes 
till they were in flames. They never 
conſidered their actions, till all confidera- 
tion was in vain, and they were ſurprized - 
into that moſt deplorable ſtate, becauſe 
they forbore to think what would be their 
portion. 5 8 . 
Sinful man too plainly reſembles the 
careleſs prodigal, that gratifies himſelf 
with the moſt profuſe expences, and 
never examines whether his eſtate will 
bear them. But as long as his credi- 
tors anſwer his extravagant demands, 
and his artful flatterers miniſter to his 
luxury, he lives without thought or fore- 
caſt; or if he thinks at all, he concludes 
that his fortune is too great to be im- 
paired. In the mean time his debts in- 
ſenſibly increiſe, and prey upon and de- 
vour his ſubſtance; and yet he delights 
in his admired gaiety, and careſſes eve 
one that encourages him to follow his 
pleaſures, until he is ſwallowed up in 
unexpected ruin, and it carries all 


before it, like a wide breaking in of 


Our future ſtate depends entirely upon 
our preſent conduct, ING we miſcarry 
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ia this; we are undone for ever: this re- 
quires our conſtant obſervation, for there 
is the greateſt danger in being deceived 
in this ; and yet we eaſily ſuffer ourſelves 
to be impoſed upon by an unfaithful ex- 
amination, and are too ready to receive 


it. But if we regard either happineſs or 
miſery, we muſt ſearch the inmoſt retire- 
ments of' our heart; and endeavour to 
recolle& all the vices which we have 
ſuffered to paſs without the deepeſt re- 
pentance. For though they were long 
ſince committed, and hzve been for a long 
time forgotten, yet they ſtand upon re- 
cord againſt us, and will never be blotted 
out, until we have ſincerely repented of 
them. We, alas, preſume that our condi- 
tion 1s ſafe, though the remains of guilt 
ſtill cleave to us, and our former iniqui- 
ties continue in their full force. And 
unleſs we bring them to a trial, while 
their horrid aggravations are yet in our 
minds, we gladly extenuate them, and 
put the moſt agreeable colours upon them; 
and we either deny that we have offend- 
ed, or find a favourable excuſe for every 
ſin, and are inclined to ſay, Is it not a 
little one ? A, 

It is indeed an ungrateful work, to 
rake in the filth and — naughtineſs 
of our heart; and we chooſe much rather 
to reſt in an opinion, that no examination 
is neceſſary. And if our wounds are 
ſkghtly ſkinned over, and the loathſome 
objects are concealed from our view, we 
care not what evil lurks within, or how 
faſt we turn to corruption. | 

But it is infinitely better, to make a 
perfect, though painful fearch, that we 
may know the cauſes of our diforder, and 
the root and foundation of it; than to 

. Pleaſe ourſelves with a falſe appearance, 
While the covered evil ſpreads and in- 
ſinuates itſelf into the vital parts. | 

After we have born the difficulties of 
our firſt inquiries, and been accuſtomed 

to examine ourſelves, this duty will be- 
come eaſy to us, and give the mind firm 
confidence in uſelf. e 

For, laſtly, It fills us with well - 
grounded. peace and ſatis faction, and en- 
ables us to go with a juſt aſſurance, to 
* examination at the awful tribu- 

of Almighty Gd. 

This is à happineſs which the wick 

cannot attain to, and inſtead of it, they 
endeavour to compoſe themſelves into a 
vain ſhew of peace; and are fond of 
: 10 4 N 
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being betrayed into a pleaſing error. 
But it is forced and unnatural, and no 
more to be defired, than the fwelling of 
a diſeaſed body ; or the unwilling ſmiles of 
a man that is tortured with inexpreſſible 
pain: then only are we truly ſatisſied, 
when we faithfully obſerve the degrees 
of our progreſs, and at the cloſe of the 


evening review the actions of the paſt 


day; and at the returning morning ſet 
forth with-a clear and quiet breaſt, to 
run our appointed courſe. - 'Then we 
plainly diſcern the nature of our condi- 
tion, what temptations we have conquer- 
ed, what we have yielded to, and what 
means are proper to prevent a ſecond 
compliance. The ſcheme of our life is 
plain before us, and is regularly preſent- 
ed to us: whereas if we defer the ne- 
ceſſary bufineſs of examination, our affairs 
will daily become more perplexing and 
intricate; and the reaſons for delay will 
have a greater force upon us, and we 
ſhall be more afraid to ſtate our caſe, and 
leſs able to unfold it. And the mind will 
labour under a confuſed conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, and be tormented with dreadful 
apprehenſions of future miſery. Thus 
the man of pleaſure, that might have 
kept his fortune entire, if he dad fre- 
quently looked back upon his expences, 
brings himſelf into perplexity and trouble, 
by a continued neglect, and careleſs con- 
duct. He is unwilling to come to an 
account with himſelf, when he might 
eaſily clear and ſettle it; and puts it off 
from day to day, until he is entangled 
with an infinite variety of cares, and 
knows not where to begin, or how to 
carry himſelf through” the puzzling ex- 
amination. Though he ſuſpects that his 
ruin is approaching, and is ſeized with 
il-boding fears, yet he dares not inquire 
where the danger lies, or how he may 
goes againſt it. But the man that pru- 

ntly adjuſts all his expences, and keeps 
his accounts within a narrow compaſs, 
has the moſt perfect enjoyment of his 
fortune; for he exactly knows the mea- 
ſure of it, and cheerfully allows himſelf 


to make uſe of it, without any ſecret 


diſtruſt or fear, that will fall ſhort of 
his expectations: an agreeable proſpet 
is opened to him, and his affairs are 
drawn forth in an exact and beautiful 
order. n 

And in like manner, if we fairly con. 
ſider our behaviour in the time paſt, 7 
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ſiſt and weigh our actions immediately of ourſelves, and ſee thoſe actions written 


. : 


: 


after they are done, we ſhall have no in the book of life, which were before 


ourſ, 


the time to come, being at leiſure to 
ſpend it well, and diſcharge the buſineſs 
of every hour, as it paſſes along. That, 
and that only, will be our care, when the 


our accounts prepared for the great exa« 
mination. Then we ſhall reflect with 
plealure, and be ſatisſied with them, as 
the Creator was with all his works: then 
we ſhall rejoice to be familiar with our 
minds, for they will be a continual ſpring 
and fountain of joy; and then we ſhall 
acquaint ourſelves with God, and be at 
peace. The faithful management of our 


| Rewardſhip will . us to wiſh for 


the coming of our Lord; and we ſhall 
long to deliver up the talents that we 
have rightly improved. The thoughts of 
death will loſe all their terror; ſince it 
will not prevent our expectation, or 
ſurprize us ix an hour when we look not 
vr it. We ſhall retire to our beds at 


night, as if the buſineſs of life were en- 


tirely finiſhed, ahd we were then going 
to our grave; and we ſhall riſe in the 
morning, as if we heard the mighty 
ſummons, 4ri/e, ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment, And when the powerful voice 
commands us to go forth, and the ſound 
of the trumpet reaches to the ends of the 
world, we ſhall lift up ourſelves with a 
joyful hope, and ſtand undaunted in that 
dreadful day, when the Jun ſhall become 


Glack as ſackcloth of hair, and the moon 
ſhall become as blood ; when the ftars of 


heawen 


fig-tree caſteth her untimely figs when he 
is ſhaken of a mighty wind ; when the 
heavens fhall depart as the ſcroll when it 
is rolled together, and every mountain and 
iſland ſhall be moved out 4 their places; 
when the kings of the earth, and the great 


nen, and the rich men, and the chief cap- 


tains, ſhall endeavour to hide themſelves in 
the dens and the rocks of the mountains ; 
and when even the mountains.and the rocks 
Hall melt away, then ſhall we behold, 
ble joy, Him that ſits on the 
throne, from whoſe face the earth and the 
ens all fly away. 
por yl Goals are opened, we 


mall call to mind our paſt examination 


the vert us from this neceſſary 
actions of our youth are juſtly ſtated, and 


clog or weight upon our breaſts, but a approved by our conſcience. ' And the 

well-grounded confidence that we know impartial teſtimony, which it gave to us, 

en and have performed our duty. will be ratified by the voice of our judge, 

And we ſhall think with cheerfulneſs of with Well done, good and faithful ſervants, 
enter ye into the joy of your Lord. © 


Let us then examine ourſelves every 

day, and let no bufinels or pleaſure di- 
Work. 

Let us abſtain from evil, becauſe it 


will not bear to be examined when we 
have done it; and let us do the thing that 


is | om that we may delight to come to 
A frequent examination. 

Let us paſs ſentence upon outſelves, 
with as much juſtice and equity as if 
the whole world were preſent at the trial ; 
and let us take care to deferve ſuch a 
ſentence, as will be confirmed by Al- 
mighty God, to our eternal and incon- 
cervable happineſs. | 

Let us ſtedfaſtly reſolve to do our duty, 
and carefully examine whether we hav 
kept our — — 

Thus we ſhall always fand with our 


loins girded about, and our lamps burning. 
| Thus we ſhall always expect, and always 


prepare, to meet the bridegroom. And 
bleſſed are thoſe ſervants whom the Lord, 
when he cometh,. ſhall find ſo doing. 


| SERMON X. 
The Effect of Righteouſneſs, Quiet- 
neſs, and Aſſurance for ever. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at Sts 
Mary's. 5. 


PSALM CXIX. 6. 


ſhall fall to the earth, even as a Then ſhall I not be aſhamed, when I have reſpe& 


- -. unto all thy commandments. 
r highly concerns us ſo to behave our- 
I ſelves in every circumſtance of life, 


that we may epjoy the good-will of men, 


the approbation of our conſcience, and 
the favour of God. This is the moſt 
perfect happineſs that we can attain to in 


this preſent ſtate ; for it gives us the live- 


lieſt reliſh of the bleſſings of this world, 
and takes off the edge of all the calami- 
ties that can befall us. | 
How great is our pleaſure, when we 
know that the beſt part of mankind look 


4 | 


with complacency upon our welfare; 


when out conſcience-heightens our proſ- 
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perity, with thoſe delightful refleQions 
| which are a continual feaſt, and when 
our gracious God ſheds the light of his 
countenance upon us! © +, 
And how Fittle ſhall we regard any 
temporal evils, when we are aflured that 
no one has any cauſe to be our enemy; 
when our hearts tell us that we do not 
ſuffer for any iniquity in our hands ; and 


_ heaven, and our record on high ! (Job, xvi. 
17. 19.) 5 1 
"it — a juſt ſenſe of this happineſs, 
and of the means that. conduced to it, 
"which ſtrengthened the reſolution of Job : 
Till I die, ? will not remove my integrity 
. from me; my righteouſneſs I held faft, and 
will not let it go; my heart ſhall not re- 
Pe me ſo long as 4 live. (Job, xxvii. 
» 6. | 
1 It was the conſtant performance of his 
duty, that emboldened the good Heze- 
kfah to make his appeal to God, when 
ſickneſs preſſed him fore. Remember now, 
O Lord, I befeech thee, how 1 hae walk- 
ed before thee in truth, and with a per- 
fe heart, and have done that which is 
£*0d in thy fight. (2 Kings, xx. 3.) 
And for the ſake of this ſatis faction, the 
holy Pſalmiſt breathed forth the moſt fer- 
vent defires of performing the ſervice of 
God. O that my aways æbere directed that 
4 might 11 thy flatutes ! Then (ſays he) 
ſhall I not be aſhamed, when I have respect 
unto all thy commandments. (Pſalm cxix. 
5, 6.) That is, „If I make the law of 
God the meaſure of all my actions, and 
obſerve that perfect rule in all the occur- 
rences of life, I ſhall look with cheerful- 
neſs upon the world, and neither be afraid 
to inquire into the ſtate of my ſoul, nor 
aſhamed to appear before a juſt and 
righteous God, My integrity. will ſup- 
port me with that ſure and well-ground- 
ed confidence which will not ſuffer me 
to be diſmayed in the time of tribula- 
tion, in the hour of death, or in the 
day of judgment.“ 5 
ind if wwe put iniquity far away, and 
let no-wickedneſs dwell in our tabernacles, 
ben ſhall aue lift up our face without ſpat ; 
' Jea, we ſhall be ftedfaſt, and. ſhall. net 
fear. And our age fhall be clearer than 
the noon-day, ve ſpall ſhine forth, wwe 
Hall be as the merning. And wwe ſhall be 
ſecure, becauſe there. is hope, and take our 
reft in ſafety. And we fhall lie down,.and 
near al make us afraid, (Job, r. 
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J mal therefore confider the advan. 


tages that we ſhall: receive, from a regu- 
lar, uniform obedience to God's com- 
mand ment 


Firſt, As it gives us peace of milud. 


.. . Secondly, As it encourages us to look 
. cheerfully upon the world. 8 
And, thirdly, As it fills us with a 


lively hope and confidence in God, 
when we can boldly ſay, Our witntfs is in 


And, firſt,, As it gives us peace of 
mind. That we may enjoy ſatisfaction 


from ourſelves, we muſt endeavour to diſ- 


charge our whole duty. It is indeed im- 
poſſible for us to come up to the perfec- 


tion of God's commandments; . while we 
are compaſſed about with infirmities ; and 


God, in his infinite mercy, is -pleaſed to 
conſider our weakneſs, and require only 


our fincere endeavours to ſerve him. But 


if we would reap any comfort or pleaſure 
from the diſcharge of our duty, we muſt 
not be wanting in thoſe meaſures of obe- 
dience, which the divine goodneſs con- 
deſcends to accept. / 

For if we do our work by halves, and 
ſuffer ourſelves to remain in any wilful 
ſins, hoping to make amends for it, by 
performing ſeveral branches of our. duty, 
we ſhall be fatally deceived, for our vices 


will riſe in judgment againſt us, and im- 
bitter all the ſatisfaction that ariſes from 


the occaſional practice of virtue, Ve 
cannot ſerwve two maſters, for our good ac- 
tions will reproach us for the contrary 
qualities which yet remain in us; and our 
ſins will ſtrike a damp upon the pleaſures 
that low from our partial and imperfect 
regard to religion. . 

But hen, ſays the Pſalmiſt, Hall I not 
be aſhamed when I have reſpect unto all thy 
commandments. This is the only way to 
enjoy entire ſatisfation. The ſinner 
hopes to obtain his beloved peace and ſe- 
curity by renouncing religion, and be- 
coming completely wicked and thorough 
paced in . But ſtill his thoughts 
will reprove and upbraid him. ; 
But the truly wiſe man reſolves, with 
holy David, to hve in ſuch an exact con- 
formity to the will of God, that no {pot 
may cleave to his hands, no dregs of vice 
may leſſen his happineſss. 
And the man that makes this his care, 
is in the firſt place approved by his boſom 
witneſs, and ſatisſed from bimfelf. (Prov. 
Xiv. 14.) This is the immediate reward 
of virtue; and God has wiſely ordered it, 
that as ſoon as we have done 1 * 
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ſhould be encouraged to continue in well- 


doing, by the approbation of right rea- 
ſon ; and whenſoever we fin againſt him, 


we ſhould alſo offend ourſelves, and be 
condemned by our own impartial ſen- 
tence. 1 5 | ö ; 

'The man that is true to himſelf and 
his God, poſſeſſes that peace of mind 
which 1s out of the reach of the changes 
and chances of this mortal life. He looks 


into his breaſt, and ſees that all is well, 


and rejoices to bring his actions to a 
faithful examination, and even to offer 
himſelf to a daily trial at the tribunal of 
his conſcience. * | 
And it tells him, that he has ated ſuit 
ably to the rank in which his Maker has 
g him, and to the relation which he 
ars to a juſt and holy God. It aſſures 
him, that he has done thoſe actions which 
he will delight to repeat, Which he will 


reflect upon with pleaſure in the evil day, 
which will ſtand him in great ſtead, when - 


the world itſelf ſhall be no more. 

- Being ſatisfied that his heart has nothing 
tolay to his charge, he dares to be familiar 
with himſelf, add wants not thoſe arts of 
diverſion, thoſe trains of pleaſure, nor 
that hurry of buſineſs which the ſinner is 


forced to have recourſe to, but in vain. , 


The happineſs of the righteous man is 
very great, becauſe his heart condemns him 
ot 3 but much greater, becauſe. 7 gives 
him confidence towards God, who is greater 
than his heart, and knoweth all things. 
(1 John, in. 20, 21.) 

Whilft he is diligent in the buſineſs of 
religion, he maintains he glorious liberty of 
the fons of Gd; and that ſervice, which 


is perfect freedom, fills him with noble 


thoughts, and decks him with a cheerful 
countenance, has ſome reſemblance of his 
future ſtate, in which he will be like the 
angels of God; whoſe employment is 


worthy of ſuch exalted ſpirits, who have 


the honour to worſhip and adore the 
Lord of glory for ever and ever. 

But, on the other hand, the ſinner is 
abaſhed and aſhamed, becauſe he is in a 
ſtate of ſlavery ; it gives him a mean ab- 
ject ſpirit, and makes him look down up- 
on himſelf with confi/fon of face. He is 
at the diſpoſal of every luſt and paſſion; 
and one faith-unto him, go, and he goeth ; 
another come, and he cometh ;- and a third 
do this, and be dath it. And he cannot 
but be ſenſible, that he is ſtooping to thoſe 
actions that are very unbecoming, and 
tend to his diſhonour. And while he 
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loaths his own' behaviour, and performs 5 


his ſlaviſh taſk with ſhame and reluctance, 


he knows that he has brought himſelf in- 


to this ſervile condition, and ſold the 


glorious privileges of his nature for a 


fo high a 


thing of nought. 
Our reaſon, for which we ſet | 
value upon ourſelves, is the inftrament 


either of the greateſt happineſs, or the 


ſharpeſt miſery.- If we are regardleſs of 
this faithful witneſs, and do thoſe things 
that are contrary to its kind admonitions, 
it will not fail to purſue us' with ſevere 
complaints, to upbraid us with our guilt, 
and diſplay our ſhame. And the man'that 
has ated againſt the dictates of reaſon, 
and fallen beneath himſelf, cannot be ig- 
norant of his baſeneſs. He fees his own 


deformity, and has a bitter foretaſte f 


that portion of contempt that will be 
poured upon him, when he ſhall ſtand 
expoſed upon the theatre of the world, 
and appear in all his guilt, before the 
aſſembly of the faints. | 3 4 

But if we chooſe reaſon for our guide, 
and bring our actions to be tried by its 
impartial judgment, and by the will of 
God ; it will often preſent to our view the 


beautiful uniformity of our life, and de- 


light to pronounce its juſt approbation. 
How ſhall we be pleaſed with the ſur- 
vey, and rejoice to behold our paſt con- 
duct ratified and confirmed by its autho- 
rity ! and how carefully ſhou!d we ſtand 
in awe of it! Ho much does it concern 
us to preſerve a conſtant ſenſe of-the dig- 
nity of our nature! for if we maintain a 
true value for thoſe faculties with which 
God has endued us, we ſhall not deſcend 
to any ſinful action; we ſhall not have 
any reaſon to be aſhamed. 

- Having taken care to live at peace 
with ourſelves, and to be approved by our 
own minds, by having reſpect unto- all 


God's commandments, our obedience to 
them will, ; 


Secondly, encourage us to look cheer- 
fully upon the world. For the cauſes of 
that fear, that jealouſly, that ſuſpicion, 
and thoſe ſurprizing apprehenſions with 
which we at any time meet our neigh- 


bour, are deeply rooted in our breaſts;. 


and they are derived from our fins, thoſe 
"never failing ſources of evil. Our con- 


ſcience, which is to us as a thouſand wit- 
neſſes, makes us as uneaſy, as fearful of 
diſcovery, as if a thouſand had really ob- 
ſerved our actions: and. when we are found 
out by this our enemy, we cannot but 
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imagine that every one has found us out. 
But the good man has no watchful eye to 
dread, no ſecret ſhame. As he knows 
the integrity of his heart, ſo he wiſhes 


that all men could look into the depth of 


it, and ſearch its inmoſt retirements. 

Having no deſign but to ſatisfy his con- 
ſcience, to do juſtice to his brother, and 
to pleaſe his God, he wiſhes that Hi, ac- 
tions were as clear as the light, and his 
dealings as the noon-day: for he wants 
no pretences, no private reſerves, 


And he takes the eaſieſt, the ſafeſt, and 


the moſt ſatisfaQory courle of life. His 
way 18 plain before him, and he needs 
not trouble himſelf with any inquiry but 
this, Whether the action that he is going o 
commit 15 conſiſtent with his duty to God? 
For the integrity 'of the upright ſhall guide 
bim, and the righteouſneſs of the perfect ſhall 
direct his way (Prov. xi. 3.5.). He is 


never at a loſs, never confounded by the 


various. accidents of life. For he acts 
upon thoſe principles that are unalterably 


good, and extort the veneration even of 


the worſt of men. It being his ſtedfaſt 
rpoſe to keep innocency, and db the thing 
tbat is right (Pal. xxxvii. 38.), he knows 
that the reaſon of every man, if it is 
ſafered to judge freely, will concur with 
his own, in giving teſtimony in his behalf; 
and therefore he goes forth into the 
world, with an undaunted cheerfulneſs, 
and a lively expectation of meeting with 
a fair reception, and univerſal benevo- 
lence. He is not alarmed at the fight of 
any one, for he has done no wrong, he 
has no accurſed thing to trouble him. 
And if the tongue of cenſure ſhould en- 
deavour to fix its calumnies upon him, 
and ſhoot forth its poiſonous arrows, even 
bitter words, they cannot diſturb the har- 
mony of his thoughts, or make any im- 
pre ion upon him, He is ſafe in his in- 
tegrity, and beats off their furious onſets 
with a fixed ard unmoveable reſolution. 
Becauſe he cannot accuſe himſelf, he is 
proof againſt any accuſations ; and they 
can no more affect him, than the arrows 
of the mighty can the Leviathan ; the flakes 
. of whoſe 725 are joined together ; they are 
Irm in themſelves ; they cannot be moved. 
Darts are counted as ſtubble, he laugheth at 
the ſhaking of the ſpear. (Job, xli. 23. 29.) 
What a glorious ſpectacle was Samuel, 
- when he durſt ſummon all Iſrael together 
to acknowledge his fidelity ! He looked 


with unſpeakable pleaſure upon the whole 
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train of his actions, and ſaid unto them, 
Jam old and grey-headed, arid I have walk- 
ed before you from my childhood unto this 
day Behold, bere I am, witneſs againſt 
me, before the Lord, and before his anoint- 


ed Whoſe ox have I taken ? Or whoſe af; 


have 1 taken? Or whom have I defraud. 
ed? Whom have I oppreſſed ? Or 4 whoje 
hand bave I received any bribe to blind mine 
eyes therewith ? and 1 will reftore it you, 
(1 Sam. xii. 1, 2, 3.) . 

He appealed to a vaſt and innumerable 
multitude of people, and bid a public de- 
flance to hatred, malice, and envy. But 
they could find no objection againſt him. 
And they ſæid, T hou haft nos defrauded us, 
nor ot preſſed us, neithsr haſt thou taken cg bi- 
of any man's hand. And be faid unto them, 
The Lord is witneſs againſt you, and hi; 
anointed is witneſs this day, that ye have 
not found ought in my hands. And they 
anſwered, 7 ea, his conſcience returned an- 

fewer to him, be is witneſs (Ver. 4, 5.). 
The man that can thus look the world 

in the face, Hall never be'moved. He will 

not be afraid of evil tidings, for his heart 


- flanaeth faſt, and believeth in the Lord. 


His heart is ſtabliſbed, and will not fprink; 
and if he can have any enemies, he fall 
not'be aſhamed auben he ſpeaketh with them. 
(Pſal. cxii. 7, 8.—cxxvii. 6.) 

With what boldneſs did the perfect and 
upright Job defend himſelf againſt the re- 
ge of his pretended friends, becauſe 

e was aſſured that they had nothing to 
urge againſt him! O (ſays he) zhar1 
knew where I might find God, that I might 


come even unto his ſeat ; I would erder my 


carſe before him, and fill my mouth with ar- 
guments He deſired to be weighed in an 
even balance, that God might know his in- 
tegrityz becauſe he had not covered his 
tranſgreſſions, as Adam, by hiding his ini- 
guity in his boſom. (Job, xxiil. 3, 4.— 
XXX1. 6. 33.) a 
The rejoicing of the Apoſtles in afflic- 
tions, in neceſſities, in diſtreſſes, was he 
teſtimony of their conſcience, that in ſimplicity 
and godly fencerity, not with fleſby wiſdem, 
but by the, grace 4 God, they bad had their 
converſation in the evorld. (2 Cor. i. 12.) 
And the diſcharge of his duty, together 
with the Holy Spirit of God, enabled the 
great Apoſtle St. Paul, to go boldly to Fe- 
alem, not knewing the things that ſhould 
* 25 him there, And though he knew that 
they, among dubem be bad gone preaching 
the kingdom of Gad, fpanld fee his face na 
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mem; yet the 
fliftions did not move him, becauſe he could 


bunal of Feſtus ! 
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ation of bonds and af- 


take them to record that day, that he was 
pure from the blood of all men (Acts, xx.), 
and was reſolved to go on in the faithful 
execution of his high truſt, —_ 

With what courage-and authority did 
he plead his cauſe, before a corrupt and 
licentious Felix ! 

How cheerfully did he anſwer for him- 
ſelf, when he was accuſed by the falſe and 
inſinuating Tertallus ! -T hey neither found 
me in the temple diſputing with any man, 
neither raifing up the people, neither in the 


Hnagogues, nor in the city, neither can they 


prove the things whereof they now accuſe me. 
But this T confeſs unto thee, that after the 
evay which they call hereſy, ſo worſhip 1 the 
God of my fathers, believing all things 


avhich are written in the law and the pro- 


pbets; and bave hope towards God, which 
they themſelves alſo allow, that there ſhall 
be a reſurrection of the dead, both of the j uſt 
and unjuſt. And herein do J exerciſe myſelf, 


to bade always a conſcience void of offence 


toward God and toward men. (Ver. 12. 
13, 14, 15, 16.) | 

How bravely did he ſtand at the tri- 
With what powerful 
words did he demand juſtice of him 
Neither againſt the law of the Jews, neither 
againſt the temple, nor ye! againſt Cz/ar, 
have I offended any thing at all. To the 
Fews I have done no wrong, as thoy very 
avell knoweſt. Fox if I be an offender, or 
have committed any thing worthy of death, 


I refuſe not to die; but if there be none of 


theſe things, whereof theje accuſe me, no man 
may deliver me unto them: 1 appeal unto 
Ceſar. (Acts, xxv. 10, 11.) 

This is the undaunted behaviour of in- 


nocence. This is the true ſpirit of Chriſ- 


tianity, Which ſtrikes an awe upon its ad- 


verſaries. And it was this that embolden- 


ed St, Paul, when he continued preaching 
the kingdom God, and teaching thoſe things 
ewhich concern the Lord Teſus Chriſt, with 
all confidence, no man forbidding him, (Acts, 
xxviii. 31.) Vi, 

And if, after this glorious example of 
righteouſneſs, we may look back to an 
other which the Old Teſtamefit can af. 
ford us, there is none preater than that 
of the three children of the captivity, 
that 'were upheld by their own integrity, 
and durſt maintain it againſt the torrent 
of an envious faction, and the anger of 
an idolatrous king. 
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When they refuſed to comply with the 
impious edict of Nebuchadnezzar; and to 
worſhip the golden image which he had 
ſet up, and he threatened to caſt them 
into the midſt of a burning fiery furnace, 
with thatprophane oftentation, bo is that 
God that fhall deliver you out of my hands ? 
with what calmneſs of mind did they re- 
ceive his threatening l O Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ie are not careful to anſwer ther in this 
matter; if it be fo, our God whom we ſerve 
is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace, and he will deliver us out of thine 
hand, O king: but if not, be it known unto 


thee, O king, that we will not ſerve thy 


gods, nor worſhip thy golden image which 
thou haſt ſet up. (Dan. iii.) 6 n 


Thus innocence will carry us with | 


cheerfulneſs' through every occurrence of 
life; and it will give us the firmeſt con- 
fidence at the approaches of death. Then 


the good man triumphs over the king of 


terrors, and breaks-forth in the words of 
joy, O death, where is thy ting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? (1 Cor. xv. 55.) for 
he has no ghaſtly objects to affright him, 
no ſins of injuſtice to ery out againſt him. 
But he remembers, that when zhe ear heard 
him, then it bleſſed him, when the eye ſaw 
him, it gave witneſs to him. ' The bleſſing of 
them that werg ready to periſh now comes in 
full meaſure pen him, and he is comforted 
in all his pains, becauſe he made the widows 
heart to fing for joy. (Job, xxix.) | 

It is no ſmall part of our happineſs to 
be at peace with ourſelves, and the world; 
but the utmoſt that we can deſire is to 
have a lively hope and confidence in 
God. Which is, * | 


Thirdly, Another effect of a regular 


uniform obedience to God's command- 
ments. | | 4: 


e may deceive our own hearts, or be 


deceived by them; and it is not altoge- 
ther impoſſible to eſcape the eye of the 


world; but no ſpecious appearance can 


impoſe upon the God of wiſdom ; no ſe- 
cret ſins can lie hid from his ſearching 
knowledge, no ſtrength can defend, no 
covert can ſcreen us from his infinite 

wer. It therefore behoves us ſo to 
five, that his almighty arm may be our 
defence ; that his wiſdom may approve 
our conduct; that we may have reaſon 
to rejoice that his all-ſeeing eye was our 
witneſs. ' 5 
ben the Lord will be our light, and aur 


\ 
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Lord will be the firength . of our life, 0 
«whom then ſhall aue be RA: Ti 0 an 
be of men were laid againſt us, yet ſpall 
not our hearts be afraid, and though there 
roſe up war againſt us, yet 
our truſt in him. (Pſa). xxvii. 1. 3.) 
 Bleffed is the man that has thus made 
God his friend, and, by the actions of an 
unblamable life, has preſented himſelf, 
his ſoul and body, a reaſonable, holy, 
and lively ſacrifice to God. Being en- 
tirely devoted to him, he can reſort to 
him in every danger and difficulty, and 


truly aſk for his counſel to direct, and 


his aſſiſtance to deliver him. 
That we may thus obtain his favour, 
we muſt keep his cemmandments and teſtimo- 


niet, and continually remember, that a// 


our *ways are before bim. (Pſal. exix. 168.) 
We mutt not take our meaſures from the 
vain policy and uncertain affairs of this 
world, but refolve, that be the event 
what it wall, 1t ſhall be our chief concern 
to pleaſe him, and that we will do nothing 
that is inconſiſtent with, but every thing 
that is moſt agreeable to the law of God. 
To this we muſt apply our heart, and this 
muſt be the aim and end of all our endea- 
vours, And whatſoever we are engaged 
in, we muſt not only conſider, whether it 
will bring us any preſent ſatis faction, or 
conduce to our worldly intereit, but act 
with nobler views than theſe, and chink 
with ourſelves, whether it will bear the 
ſight of a juſt aud holy God, and ren- 
der us acceptable to him, in whoſe favour 
is fe. 5 5 
This conſideration will reſtrain us from 
any mean or ſinful action, for we ſhall 
bluſh at the mention of it, if we et him 
always before us, who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity; and ſhall tremble at the 
thoughts of offending him, to whom 
power belongs. | 1 
We muſt look farther than this life, and 
not judge of our actions, as they appear 
to us, when they are done in ſecret, and 
when we are willing to deceive ourſelves 
into a favourable opinion of them, but as 
they will appear in the great and terrible 
day of the Lord, when our conſcience will 
repreſent them as they really are; when 
Satan will bring. forth every accuſation 
that can be alleged againſt us; when the 
books will be opened, it which ever 
'thought, word, and work, are faithfully 
recorded ; and when the glorious com- 


pany of the Apolites, 
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F ſhip of the prophets, and the noble army 


of martyrs, will be the ſpectators of our 
honour or diſgrace. 1 

If we keep up an habitual ſenſe of theſe 
things, we cannot but do our duty. And 


then with what comfort, with what ſatiſ. 


faction, with what delight, ſhall we look 
up to God, when our life is well-pleaſing 
to him! How ſhall we be tranſported 
when we can reflect upon it without re. 
proach, and have no cauſe to wiſh back 
the time that is paſt, and have nothing to 
bewail, but our ordinary frailties and in- 
firmities! How great and gedlike is our 


| happineſs, when we can take a review of 


our life, and approve of it, as the Creator 
did, of all his works, when he /aw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good (Gen. i. 31.) 

Then we ſhall enjoy the favour of God, 
when we ſhall moſt eſpecially ſtand in 
need of his ſupport; he will comfort us 
when aue lie upon our bed, and make all our 
bed eaſy in cur ſickneſs. (Pal. xli. 3.) The 
thoughts of religion will refreſh our ſoul, 
when all the riches of this world ſhall not 
at all avail us; and when a multitude of 
diſeaſes lay fiege againft us, they will yield 
us relief and ſatistaction. And when ½e 


ſnares of death compaſs us round about, we 


Mall put our confidence in him, who &illeth 
and maketh alive, who Eringetbß down to the 
grave, and bringeth up; and he will de- 
liver tur foul frem death, cur eyes from tears, 
and our feet from falliag. (Plal. cxvi. 3. 
8.—1 Sam. 11, 6.) | 

And when we go forth to judgment, 
the ſolemnity of that awful trial will ſtrike 
no terror upon. us, we ſhall behold ze 
Lord coming with ten thouſands of his ſaints, 
without any dread or concern; and ſhall 
lift up our heads with joy to the great tri- 


bunal. Then ſhall the righteous man ſtand 


with great boldneſs, before the face of ſuch 
as have afiicted him, and made no account 
of his labours. When they ſee it, they ſhall 

e troubled with terrible fear, and. ſhall be 
amazed at the ſirangeneſs of his ſalvation, 
fo far beyond all that they looked for; and 
they, repenting and groauing for anguiſh of 


| 22 /hall ſay within themſelves, This was 


whom we had ſometimes in derifion, and 
a proverb of reproach. We fools counted 
his life madneſs, and his end to be without 
honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lot is among the 


faints © (Wild. v. 1, 2, 3, 4. 5.) 


The Judge of the whole world. vill 
| : Joo 


germ. XI. 


look graciouſl n him, and enliven 
him % wn the . his favour. The 
aſſembly of juſt men made perfect will ad- 
mire the man that is approved by the 
God of holineſs. And angels and arch- 
e will rejoice at the ſight of his hap- 
This is the man whom God delights to 
* honour, and ſuch honour have all his ſaints 
(Pſal. cxlix. 9.) | ö n 
Let us therefore conſider the wiſdom 
of being religious. It is chis that will 
give us peace with ourſelves, ſuch peace 
as the world cannot give. For this will 
make us regardleſs of the evils of life; 
and without this, all the pleaſures of the 
world can never make us happy. 

This will procure us the good-will of 
mankind, and enable us to meet every one 
with an unſhaken confidence. 

This will recommend us to God, who 
is our beſt friend, our watchful protector, 
who will lead us by the hand through all 
the accidents of this world, and will be 
our exceeding great reward (Gen. xv. 1.) 
in the other. 

And this will ſtand the teſt of the moſt 
impartial judgment, when all other wiſ- 
dom will be aſhamed to appear. 

Let us therefore again remember the 
reſolution of Job, and let each of us ſay 
with him, T1] J die, I vill not remove m 
integrity from me; my righteouſneſs I hold 
faſt, and will not let it go; my heart ſhall 

not reproach me ſo long as I live. a 


SERMON XI. 
Nathan's Application to David. 


* 


2 Sa M. xiii. 7. 
; Thou art the mans. 


1 train of ſias which gave occaſion 
to this reproof, the nature of the re- 
proof itſelf, and the effect which it 
wrought upon the perſon reproved, arE as 
remarkable as any part of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and highly deſerve our ſerious con- 
ſideration. e | 
So prone is even the juſt man to fall, 
that David, an eminent and diſtinguiſhed 
example of righteouſneſs, fell into the 
fouleſt and moft ſhameful wickedneſs, and 
continued under the guilt of repeated 


tranſgreſſions. 8 + | 
Waile he was walking upon the roof" of 
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wife of Uriah, and was ſtruck with the 
fatally pleaſing object.; and his reaſon and 
conſcience being lulled aſleep, he yielded 
to the flattering temptation, and debaſed 
himſelf by the enjoyment of his luſt. 

Nor did he ſtop here; but having once 
violated his innocence, he ſuffered it to 
be laid waſte, by a yet more heinous fin, 
that got the dominion over him. (Pal. 
1 | 

He not only endeavoured to repeat the 
vicious, enjoyment, but to ſecure the con- 
tinuance of it, and 
in his wickedneſs (Pſal. li. 8.). He ſent 
for Uriah the Hittite, the unhappy ob- 
ſtacle that ſtood in his way, reſolving to 
accompliſh his death. : 


And when he came to the palace of the 


king, he redeived him with the endearing 
expreſſions of pretended kindneſs, and all 
the ſmiling treachery of a court. 
Uriah declined his extraordinary 
vours with the greateſt modeſty and de- 
ference, and was unwilling to go to his 
houſe and fare delicately, while the ark, 
and Iſrael, and Tudah, abode in tents, and 


the ſervants of his Lord were encamped in 


the open fields (2 Sam. xi. 11:). 

Such modeſty as this, one might have 
thought, would have changed the purpoſe 
of the king, and kindled ſome repenting 
in his heart. But he was ſtill bent on his 
deſtruction, and made him, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the inſtrument of it. 

For he wrote a letter to Foab, and ſent 


it by the hand of Uriah, and he wrote in the 


letter, ſaying, Set ye Uriah in the forefront 


. of the hotteſi baitle, and retire ye from him, 
that he may be ſmitten, and die. (Ver. 


I 4, 15.) Ae 


A commiſſion fraught with blood and 


cruelty, and as baſe a device as ever was 
contrived by the moſt artful and exqui- 
ſite villany. | | . 

The innocent, the brave, the faithful 
Uriah, goes forth (as he imagines) to 
fight in the defence of his prince and 
country ; but, in reality, to be deſerted by 


a perfidious army, and fall a facrifice to 


the imperious demands of David's Juſt. - 
And when the agreeable meſſage 'was 
brought, that Uriah was dead, and the 


days of mourning were paſt, David ſent 
for Bathſheba to his honſe, and ſhe became 
his wife (2 Sam. xi. 27.7). 
Behold the amazing progreſs and con- 
ſummation of his .guilt ! and behold a 
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his houſe, he ſaw Bath/veba, the beautiful * 


ftrengthen himfelf 


fa- 


* 
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inner covered with vice, and (as we 


deepeſt impreſſion from 


come aſſurance, The Lord 
eway thy fin, thou ſhalt not die (ver. 13.) 


* 
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ht. juſtly fear) ripe for deſtruction. 
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upon him, and plucked him as @ firebrand 
out of the fire. God ſent down from on 
bigh to fetch him back to himſelf, and take 
bim out of the depths of fin. He delivered 
bim from his ſtrong eſi . and from them 
ewhich hated him; for, alas, they had been 
too mighty for him. He brought him forth 
into a place liberty; he brought him forth, 
even becauſe he had a OE unto him. 
(Pal. xviui. 16, 17. 19. 8 
Nathan, the meſſenger of the moſt 
high God, was ſent to repreſent his caſe, 
and deſcribe the meafure of his guilt, 
And purſuant to his important commiſhon, 
he ſet before him the barbarous oppreſ- 


- fion of a great rich man, and an inhuman 
injury done by him to his poor helpleſs 


neighbour. > __ 

d when David heard the ſurprizing 
he thought it concerned an unknown 
on : a perſon unknown, becauſe, alas, 

was unknown to himſelf. © 
His indignation immediately aroſe, and 
he expreſſed his juſt reſentment of the un- 
natural crime. His anger was greatly 
kindled againſt. the man ; and he ſaid, As 
the. Lerd liwetb, the man that hath done 
this thing ſhall ſurely dis, becauſe he had no 


'pity (2 Sam. x11. 5, 6.) 


Having thus unawares paſſed ſentence 
upon himſelf, and ſhewn the utmoſt ab- 
horrence of his baſeneſs, the prophet 


' Pricked him to the heart with his own 


reflections, and brought them home to 
kim, with, Thou art the man. 

The once hardened ſinner receives the 
theſe powerful 
words, and ſhakes off the ſleep of fin. 
And happy, unſpeakably baun. is David, 
in that he lifts up his eyes before he is in 
He confeſſes his crime with a perfect 
ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of it; and as ſoon 
as he acknowledges his ſin againſt the 
Lord, the prophet gives him this wel- 
alſo hath put 


That we may make a proper uſe of this 


example, it will be neceſſary to form, 
 _ .. Firſt, A full and perfect notion of the 
baſeneſs and heinouſneſs of ſin in gene · 
ral. And, * 


Secondly, Of our own particular ſins, 


And then, 51 
Thirdly, To bring all our cenſures 


But now the mercy of God looked down 


* 7 
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home, and confine them to ourſelves, till 
we utterly abhor and forſake our vices. 
And, firſt, We are to form a full and 
perfect notion of the baſeneſs and hei. 
nouſneſs of ſin in general. 4 

This is abſolutely neceſſary to be done 
before we can conceive a juſt indignation 
againſt thoſe particular ſins, that have 
taken poſſeſſion of our boſom, and gotten 
an aſcendant over us. | 

And we ſhall behold the evil of fin in 
its exact proportion, if we conſider it as 
injurious to God, our neighbour, and 
ourſelves. With reſpect to God, it is of- 
fenſive to a being of infinite goodneſs, 
wiſdom, holineſs, and juſtice. - 

He is the fountain and fulneſs of good- 
neſs. All the portions of it that are ſcat- 
tered amongſt an innumerable variety of 
creatures, are derived. from him, and are 
but the imperfe& beams that flow from 
his amiable perfection. He has diſplay- 
ed it in this lower world, ever ſince he 
laid the foundations of it; and he will 
manifeſt it more and more, till this won- 
derful building is diſſolved. | 

And though the heavens and the earth 
ſhall periſh, and time itſelf ſhall come to 
an end, this glorious attribute will have 
no bounds or period, but extend itſelf as 
far as his preſence, which is infinite, and 
reach through all the ages of eternity, 
which can never be meaſured. 

And therefore to provoke a being that 
is abſolutely good in himſelf, and perpe, 
tually delights in doing -good, which he 
does moſt eſpecially to man; this carries 
ſomething ſo ſhocking and horrid in its 
nature, that, if we think at all, we mutt 
tremble at the thoughts of it. It bears 
all the marks of the moſt odious and abo- 
minable object, and provokes every paſ- 
fion of our mind to join in its condemna- 
tion, It is covered with the blackneſs and 
darkneſs of ingratitude, and to give the 
greateſt blackneſs to its darkneſs, it is the 
very worſt kind of ingratitude. 

When we behold a good man that is 
tender of his fellow-creatures, and ab- 
ſtains from the leaſt appearance of an in- 
jury, we cannot but highly regard and 
eſteem him. 25 

When we find that he not only avoids 
the approaches of evil, but is alſo con- 
ſtantly employed in doing good, and 
makes it his meat and drink, his pleaſure 
and delight, to relieve the poor, to pro- 
tect the leſs, and ſupport the widen 4 

| $ 


| 
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neſs lackines us to think his per- 


his ol 
. ſon lacred, and renders us afraid to grieve 


or offend him. And if OE Fw 3 
are going to form a purpoſe prejudicia 
to him, a ſudden dread * a check to 
the conception, and all that is human in 
our breaſts, riſes up immediately, and 
bids us have nothing to do with that good 
man. 8 

And if we are conſtrained to pay chis 
reſpect to the image of God, how much 


more ought we to pay it to God himſelf, 


who is the head - ſpring of all thoſe vir- 
tues, that demand the veneration of man- 


kind, and in whoſe hand the beſt of men 


are but inſtruments that work his plea- 
ſure, and convey his benefits to his crea- 
tures? : 
And if it'is unnatural to injure thoſe 
who act in his ſtead, how much more un- 
natural is it, to put -him to grief, who 
ives us all the bleſſings of this mortal 
life, and who made us immortal, that 
he might make us happy to all eter- 
nity ? ; | | 
We may take another view of the baſe- 
neſs of fin, as it is contrary to his wiſ- 
dom, Aud we ſhall certainly hate and 
abhor it in this view, if we have any 


ſenſe of the dignity of our mature, any 


value for the better part of ourſelves? 
For God created us after his own like- 
res, and placed us but à little Jeaver than 


. the angels, capable of attaining to a 


nearer reſemblance of him, and of riſin 
ſtill higher, till we are equal to rhe 3 
of God. 
But fin debaſes and degrades us, blots 
out the lines of the divine image, and 
more than levels us with the beaits that 
periſh. 5 oa 
Every inſtance of it is folly even in 


our own fight, and much more in the 


fight of him, who charges the molt per- 
on of his creatu es with a defect of wiſ- 

nas | 

The oftener we repeat it, ſo much the 
more unlike we are to him; and every 
degree of guilt is a freſh and palpable 
proof of folly. Whatſoever is contrary 
to the divine wiſdom, is alſo contrary to 
human reaſon ; and whatſoever is unrea- 
ſonable, creates an uneaſy reflection in 
the goon that commits it. If we are truly 
ſenſible of it, we cannot but be miſerable; 
and if we are not truly ſenſible of it, we 
are yet more miſerable, becauſe. we have 
finned ourſelves into a fate of thick 
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darkneſs, and are ſo widely diſtant from 
the God of wiſdom. * | 8 
And the ſame loathſome evil is utterl. 
diſagreeable to his unſpotted holin 
The leaſt impurity is diſcerned and ab- 
horred by his Jealous eye, and if he 
would be extreme to puniſh what we have 
done amiſs, he might puniſh us even for 
the ſmalleſt duſt of our corruption. 
Our beſt actions ſtand in need of his 
ardon, for abe are all as an unclean thi 
efore him, and all our righteouſneſſes are as 


filthy rags (Ia. Ixiv. 6.) . 
Behold, he putteth no truſt in his ſaints, 
yea, the heavens are not clean in his fight; 


how much more abominable and filthy 1s 


man, which arinketh iniquity like auater 4 ; 


Job, xv. 15, 16.) 2 
And if our leſſer ſpots are diſagreeable 
to him, with what diſpleaſure muſt he 


obſerve our groſſer ſtains, and thoſe fing 


that are of the deepeſt dye ? e 


Let us conſider what an appearance 


they make before him, Such is their 
vileneſs, that they cannot bear our own 


examination, or ſtand the teſt of our im 


partial thoughts. We are forced to with- 
draw our minds from attending to them, 
and to be abſent as much as we can, 
while we commit them. And when the 
commiſſion is paſt, we endeavour to draw 
the veil of forgerfulneſs over them, and 
would gladly bury them in darkneſs for 
ever. | thy | 
The weg . in guilt are afraid 
of betraying their bluſhes to each other, 
and if they 
midſt of a ſinful action, they look with 


fear and ſuſpicion, conſcious of their 


own ſhame, and dreading mutual con- 
tempt. _- ID © 204 ö 

The unexpected fight 6f a good man 
does yet mort diſturb them. Before he 
can ſpeak with his tongue, they ſeem to 
be pierced with his reproofs, and prevent 


| his earlieſt applications to them, with the 


words of Ahab, Haſ thou found me, O 
mine enemy? (1 Kings, xxl. 20.) COA 


So baſe is ſin, in the opinion of the 


finner himſelf, ſo ugly does it appear 
when none but the partaker of his guilt 
beholds it, and ſo much more ugly when 


the righteous man finds him out! He is 


then ſurprized as the keepers were, who 


ſhook and became as dead men, when the - 


angel of the Lord deſcended from heaven 10 
proclaim our Saviour's r:ſurreion. (Mat. 


* 


"{ 


lift ap their eyes in the 
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Hence we may form an imperfect 
draught of ſin, as it appears to him, who 
ſeeks it within and without, and has a 
naked view of all its horrors, from its 
friſt conception, till 27 is finiſhed and brings 
forth death. (Jam. i. 15.) bus 

Which leads to another conſideration of 


it, as it offends his juſtice. Our great 


Lawgiver is-infinitely juſt : his nature is 
the 3 pattern of truth and equity, 
and his will the certain, unalterable mea- 


fſure of right and wrong. He has not 


. 


_ us laws barely to exerciſe his au- 
ority, or- manifeſt his power, but has 
vouchſafed us a copy of himſelf, to direct 


us in the way to happineſs, and has inter- 


woven our intereſt with our duty. | 
His laws were good in themſelves from 
all cternity, flowing from the effential 


neſs of the divine nature, and im- 


Planted in the nature of man at his crea- 


tion. | 

Every fin is a deviation from them, 
fill winding farther into the paths of er- 
ror, and growing crooked like the folds 
he | | 
And if the judicious artiſt can hardly 
endure the fight of a flaw in is build- 
wg ; if the exact, obſerving eye is of- 
fended at beholding a line irregularly 
drawn; and if the ear of the ſkilful 
muſician is in an inſtant grated with the 
harſh, unpleaſant ſounds of an inſtrument 
that is out of tune; can we imagine that 
a God of perſect juſtice can bear with our 
actions, that wander from the ſure, never- 
failing rules of our duty, and are contrary 


9 


to tie wiſdom of God, and the reaſon f 


man ? - 
No, aſſuredly, he hates them with an, 


utter hatred, and will one day break 
forth with all the ſeverity: of diſplea- 


ſure, | | , 

He denounced his threatenings with a 
juſt regard to the evil of fin; and how 
dreadful ſoever they are, they are but 

roportioned to the heinouſneſs of it. 
They are grounded on undemable rea- 
ſon, and they will not be executed upon 
us, till he has uſed all the means of re- 
claiming us, but in vain. And when the 
meaſure of our guilt is full, and we are ripe 
for vengeance, he will perform bis frange 
awork, and be terrible in his doings towards. 
us. Till heaven and earth paſs, one jot or 
one tittle ſhall in no wiſe paſs from his lax. 
(Mat. v. 18.) And even when heaven and 
earth are paſſed away, his threatenings 
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mall continue in their full force, and 
never be abated. | Sen) 


Having conſidered the baſeneſs and 
heinouſneſs of ſin, with reſpect to God, we 
are now to conſider it as it relates to our 
neighbour. . 8 

And we may not improperly divide it, 
into ſecret injuſtice, and open oppreſſion ;_ 
vices nearly allied, how much ſoever they 
may ſeem to differ from one another. For 
the man that injures his neighbour ſecret. 
ly, would openly trample upon him, were 
it in his power; and he that exerciſes 
himſelf in the arbitrary acts of oppreſſion, 


would ſtoop to the cloſer artifices of vil- 


lany, did not his power render it unne- 
cellary. | 

Let any one impartially reflect, and he 
will immediately acknowledge the baſe- 
neſs of fraud and treachery. It fre- 
quently indeed puts on the ſpecious names 
of wiſdom and policy; and the children 
of this world admire themſelves for their 
ſhrewd, dexterous conduct. 

But let them remember, that their art- 
ful meaſures, and crafty ſchemes, are the 
offspring of him who is the father of lies; 
and they are no longer uſeful and effec, 
tual, than while yy cancealed by 
the prince of darkneſs. 3 

And it is not probable they ſhould be 
long concealed, ſince their fraudulent 
brethren are perpetually at work, in the 
ſame depths of Satan, and may either by 
deſign or accident meet with them in their 
beloved hiding places, and unexpectedly 
countermine them. 3 

And there is not a more deſpicable, 
uſeleſs wretch, than a detected villain. 
He is unable to do good, and (which is 
infinitely worſe in his account) he is in- 
capable of doing miſchief. 

The perſons whom the deceitful betray 
and mjure, render their proceedings yet 
more ſcandalous, | For they are either 
the weak and unwary, or the plain honeſt 
man. And is it a proof of wiſdom to de- 
ceive the weak and unwary? Is there 
any glory in impoſing upon an honeſt 
man?; | YR 

Their guilt is no leſs, if they blaſt their 
neighbour's fame, than if they injure 
him in his perſon and fortune. Nay, it 
is rather greater, for a wound in his 
body may hurt no one but himſelf, and a 
loſs in his fortune may be repaired ; but 
the loſs of his good name may affect the 
lateſt poſterity ; an unjuſt cenſure finkes 
e at 
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at the very root, and too often entails it- 
ſelf upon a family, and goes down from 
generation to generation. q 


As to oppreſſion, it implies the uſe of 
power, and it is certainly the worſt abuſe - 


-of it. For it might be employed to the 
nobleſt purpoſes, and raiſe a man to the 
neareft reſemblance of the Almighty, who 
exerciſes his power in doing good. 


But the oppreſſor applies it to the moſt 


unnatural, barbarous uſes, to grind the 
poor, who are unable to contend with 
him; or, in other words, to trample upon 
a worm, to break a feaf driven" to and 
fro, and to purſue the ary ftubble. (Job, 
xiii. 28.) | | 

He Boas the naked. to lodge withoit 
clothing, that they haue no covering in the 
cold. They are wet with the ſhowers of the 


mountains, and embrace the rock for want 


of ſhelter. He plucks the fatherleſi from the 


(Jo „Xxiv. 51 8, 9.) 0 . 
The parable of Nathan gives us a full 

deſcription of him. There were twwo men 

in one city, the one rich, and the other pocr. 


The rich man had exceeding many flocks and 


herds. But the poor man had nothing, ſave 
one little eue lamb, which he had bought 


and nouriſhed up: and it grew up together 


avith him, and with his children; it did 
eat of his own meat, and drank of his own 
cup, and lay in his boſom, and was unto 
him as a daughter. And there came a tra- 
veller to the rich man, and he ſpared to take 


of his own. flock, and of his own herd, to 


dreſs for' the way-faring man, that was 
* 4 him, * Ar the poor man's lamb, 
and dreſſed it for the man that was come to 
him. * (2 Sam. Xii. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

Is not our anger greatly kindled againſt 
him, as ſoon as we hear of this inhuman 
inſtance of oppreſſion ? and are we not 


ready to ſay with David, 4s the Lord 


liveth, the man that hath done this thing 
Hall ſurely die? (Verſe 5.) | 
But we ſhall conceive a yet greater ab- 


horrence of fin, if we conſider it as in- 


jurious to ourſelves, 

It is this that extinguiſhes that glorious 
lamp, our reaſon ; violates that faithful 
friend, our conſcience ; perverts and diſ- 
torts our will, and delivers up the go- 
'vernment of our minds, to thoſe violent 


| paſſions and affections that delight only in 
anarchy and confuſion. N 
It overturns the order in which we were 


created, lays our immortal faculties on a 
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4 » and takes a pledge from 1he poor, 


Fa 


level with the duſt, from whence our 
bodies' were taken, and pats our viler 
"earthly part in poſſeſſion of an uſurped 
dominion. 7 TO NE 

It engages us in the purſuit of impro- 
per pleaſures, devotes us to the ſervice of 
a luit, which can never ſatisfy us with 
true enjoyment, and withdraws us from 
thoſe nobler pleaſures, which alone can 
yield us true enjoyment. | 

It enlarges our deſires, that we may 
be ſtill tormented with importunate de- 
mands, receives freſh inſolence from ous 
compliance, and the more it 1s grati- 
fied, ſtill the more remote it is from ſa- 
tis faction. | | 

It fixes our thoughts upon this ſhort, \ 
unceftain life, and the ſhorter and more 
uncertain pleaſures of the body ; and 
teaches us to prefer them before the 
happineſs of an immortal ſoul, and the 
rewards of eternity. | 

Such is the baſeneſs and heinouſneſs of 
ſin in general! 6 

But it is neceſſary to conſider, 

Secondly, Our own particular ſins. 

We cannot abhor the latter, till we are 
brought to a juſt abhorrence of the 
former; but we reſt in vain, in a general 
notion of fin, unleſs we apply it to our 
own caſe, and draw the picture for our- 
ſelves : for herein lies the deceit that caſts 
a miſt before us, and flatters us into a 
falſe ſecurity. We cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that fin is juſtly the object of di- 
vine hatred, and no leſs juſtly the object 
of our own. We ſee the heinouſneſs of it 
in other men, but we cannot fo eaſily fee 
it in ourſelves. We imagine that we are 
not guilty of the ſame offences, or that 
there are peculiar circumſtances to miti- 
gate and leſſen our guilt, We endeavour 
to draw. up an excuſe for our favourite 
ſin, in thoſe ſoftening words, I it not 4 
little one ? Or provided we indulge only 
our prevailing infirmity, we deſire to 
compound with God, and offer Naaman's 
plea, hoping, the Lord will pardon us 
in this thing. (2 Kings, v. 18.) 
But, let us not be thus deceived, for it 
is hard to confine ourſelves to one ſingle 
ſin. There is a ſtrange connection in 
wickedneſs, and one link of the chain 
draws on the reft. N 25 

We are 4 1 averſe to this or that 
particular ſin, but we know not how ſoon 
our averſion may be worn away. 1 
Our favourite ſin may powerfully re- 

| commend 


commend it, and train us at length 
from a ſlight embrace, to an intimate 
familiarity ; we may inſenſibly enter- 
- "tain kinder thoughts of it, for it is na- 
tural enough to eſteem our friend's ac- 
- quaintance, | 

And farther, it is impoſlible to hate ſin, 
upon a juſt foundation, whilſt we retain 
an affection for any particular fin. 
This may be more convenient to us, 
and another leſs, but we cannot abſtain 
from either, with a due regard to the ho- 
nour of God, or a perfect ſenſe of the 
baſenefs of fin, unleſs we are reſolved to 
abſtain from both. 
Let not therefore any one ſatisfy him- 
felf, becauſe he is not as other men are, 
while he is only diſtinguiſhed from them 
by his particular vices. | 


becauſe he is not addicted to luſt; neither 
let the man, that is free from drunken- 
neſs and luſt, acquieſce in a vain opinion 
of himſelf, if he is poſſeſſed with phari- 
faical pride, villanous cunning, dia- 
bolical diflimulation. 
But, let every man fairly examine his 
own ſtate, and all the circumſtances of his 
uilt. Let him conſider the extent and 
Influence of it, how many he has injured 
by it; how often he has done violence 
to his conſcience, and how often rejected 
the kind admonitions of the Holy Spirit ; 
what mercies he has received, what af- 


Hlictions he has ſuffered from the hand of 


God, and how little they have availed 
towards his repentance. And this will 
teach us, | 2 
Laſtly, To bring all our cenſures 
home, and confine them to ourſelves, 
till we utterly abhor and forſake our 
vices, 2 s 
The conduct of our own lives, is an 
affair of ſo much difficulty, and affords 
us ſo much matter for employment very 
day, that if we were reſolved to diſ- 
charge it thoroughly, we could have no 
leiſure to reflect upon the greater world 
without us. | | 
And the real faults of the world are fo 
many, and report and cenſure repreſents 
them as ſo many more, that if we pry into 
the affairs of others, we can never have 
time to look into our own. "ates 
One of theſe muſt be done, and the 
other may be very well left undone; as 
we cannot ſerve two maſters, ſo we can- 


pot attend to our own faults, and thoſe of 
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others; it behoves us, therefore, to make 


A right uſe of our cenſures. 


When we have ſtrained our invention 
to aggravate our neighbour's guilt, and 
lay all the odious colours that calumny 


can caſt upon it; when we have deſcribed 


him, as ungrateful 'to God, iujurious to 
his brother, and even the worſt of ene. 
mies to himſelf; let us change our firſt 
deſign, and try whether the diſagreeable 


character will not ſuit ourſelves. 


It may be, it will ſtare upon us, like a 
picture chat ſeems to direct its eyes to 
every one that looks upon it. 


| | We are perhaps unwilling to open our 


breaſts, and ſearch all its retirements ; we 
may therefore fee ourſelves by reflection; 
and when we have raiſed our indignation 


7 agagainſt a ſuppoſed criminal, we may paſ. 
Let not the drunkard boaſt of himſelf, 155 P IS 


ntence upon a real one, and pive it the 
utmoſt force and ſharpneſs, with, Thou 
art the man. | 

When we judge others, we may eaſily 
be deceived by falſe appearances, and 
our partiality may pronounce too ſevere a 
judgment. | 

But in ourſelves, we are not liable to 
be thus miſtaken ; and if we deal faith- 
fully with our ſouls, and acknowledge 
with David, that we have d againſt 
the Lord, our conſcience will tell us, in 
the words of Nathan, The Lord alſo hath 
put 9 your fin, you ſhall not die. (2 Sam. 
XII. 13 s 


SERMON XI. 


The Duty of forgiving our Enemies, 
recommended and enforced. 


| LUKE, xi. 4. 


Forgive us our fins ; for we alſo forgive every one 
| | that is indebted to us. 


T* g crucified Jeſus having made one 


> full, perfect, and ſufficient ſacrifice, 
oblation, and ſatisfaction, for the fins of 
the whole world,-is gone up on high to 
the right hand of the Father, to continue 
his interceſſion for us; and offer the in- 
cenſe of our prayers, enforced with the 
infinite merits of his precious death. 

But becauſe we are fooliſh and igno- 
rant, even as a beaſt before him, and 
unable to frame our petitions aright, 
therefore in com to our inſirmities, 
he gave us an abſolu how: of paper; 


FF. 
| erm. XII. 
and taught us to preſent our petitions at 
the throne of grace, in words that came 
down from beaven. | 

And whatſoever is worthy to be the 
object of our defires, whether it be the 
glory\of God, or the happineſs' of man; 
| the food that ſuſtains us for a day, or the 
bread that endureth for ever ; the pardon 
of our fins, or an everlaſting reward ; a 
deliverance from all the evils, or the at- 


tainment of all the goods of time and 
eternity, more than we could have pre- 


' ſumed to dekre, and infinitely more than 


we can deſerve ; all theſe are ſummed up, 
and contained in this comprehenſive form 
of prayer. | 

Every petition is of great importance, 
but none of greater than the petirron for 
forgiveneſs of our treſpaſſes; and to ſhew 
the importance of it, this alone has a 
condition annexed to it. | 

To promote peace on earth, the Fa- 
ther of mercies is pleaſed to preſcribe 
the ſame meaſure to us, as we defire to 
receive from him; and to offer pardon 
and peace to his rebellious creatures, if 
they will but vouchſafe to forgive each 
other. 

Our treſpaſſes can no more be num- 
bered than the hairs of our head, the 
ſtars of heaven, or the ſands of the ſhore; 
and the weight of our guilt is too heavy 
to be borne by the moſt perfect of the 
ſons of men. The pardon that is reached 
out to us, is of the utmoſt extent, and 
imports a deliverance from an eternity of 
miſery. And yet our compaſſionate Father 
lays only the light offences, which our 
brethren have committed againſt us, in 
the balance with our heinous tranſgreſſions 
againſt himſelf, | | 

The greateſt injuries, that we can re- 
ceive from our enemies, are but as the 
light duft of the balance, and yet our 
forgiveneſs of them procures the pardon 
of our fins againſt God. The latter are 


written with a pen of iron, in the book 


of everhaſting remembrance ; and the 
former ſhould be written but in duſt, or 
ſcattered upon the waters ; and, yet if 
we paſs by the one, our offended God 
will blot out the other. To be forgiven 
of God, is ſo neceſſary to all the children 
of Adam ; and to forgive our brethren; 
is ſo reaſonable a duty; that we muſt be 
lok and abandoned for ever, if we'do 
not haſten co forgive, that we may be 
forgiven. N N 
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To enforce this duty, I ſhall ſhe, 
* Firſt, That we are not fit to pray to 
God: | | a 
W That we renounce his par- 

on: | K N 
Thirdly, That we mock and prevari- 
cate with him: And, 4 | 

Fourthly, That we turn our prayer into 
an imprecation, unleſs we forgive our bre- 
thren their treſpaſſes. 

And, Firſt, - That we are not fit to 
pray, unleſs we forgive our brethren their 
treſpaſſes, p 855 

Prayer is to be offered up to God wi 
our whole heart, and 2 all « 
warmth and earneſtneſs of our paſſions 
and affections. Both our duty and intereſt 
oblige us to addreſs ourſelves to him with 
the cloſeſt application; and if we con- 
fider the ſubject of our prayers, at all 
times, and eſpecially when we aſk for 
pardon, we cannot be cold and indiffer- 
ent, we cannot but be preſſing and im- 
portunate, we cannot er our eyes to 
Heep, nor our eyelids to „ nor the tem- 
ples of our head to take” any reft, tall we 
have obtained the deſired bleſſing. 

But if we retain an RON unfor- 


giving temper ; if the deſtruction of our 


uppoſed enemy be the object of our 

wiſhes and deſires ; if the violent flame of 
anger, or the ſecret lingering fire of 
malice, burn within us, our devotions wilt 
lofe their neceſſary zeal, and our difor- 
dered minds will leave the mercy-ſeat to 
purſue their revenge; nor can we expect 
that the ſpirit of God ſhould deſcend up- 
on our ſacrifices, or his ſacred fire come 
down from heaven, to ſhew his accept- 
ance and approbation, while anger rages, 
or malice lurks within us: there is ano- 
ther flame that prevails over us, even 
that which is earthly, ſenſual, de viliſh. 
The accurſed ſpirit poſſeſſes the heart 
and pollutes the temple of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; and we come in vain to the altar, 
till we have cleanfed our hearts from this 
pollution, and compoſed them into a 
peaceable and friendly temper. And un- - 
leſs we thus qualify ourſelves, we, 
\ Secondly, Renounce God's | pardon. 

When finful man had loft the favour of 
God, and was condemned to die by a 
Juſt and righteous ſentence, he could not 
pony to hope for an alteration, much 
eſs conld he expect a repeal of the 

dreadful decree ; fot he no merit to 
procure it, nor could reaſon find ont an 
| ; expedient 


864 
expedient to ſatisfy the juſtice of God. 
Rut had God himſelf declared, that ſuch 
an expedient might be found, and opened 
a door of hope, by Howny a bare poſſi- 
bility of forgiveneſs, woul 

demned criminals have ſubmitted to any 
terms, and gladly have embraced the 
hardeſt that could have been impoſed? 
And ſurely none more eaſy could have 
been impoſed, than mutual forgiveneſs 
and charity to one another. Nay, had 
not this been required, had we been left 
to our own choice, the principles of grati- 
tude, and all the ingenuous ſentiments of 


human nature, muſt have prompted us to 


forgive. _ 22 
When the Lord forgave his ſervant that 
creed him ten thouſand talents, and was 


Haſed him, though he might have fold him 
into ſlavery, with his wife and children, 
and all that he had, foraſmuch as he had not 
zo pay; it might be 22 ſuppoſed, 
that the ſervant ſhould immediately ſeek 


for. his fellow-ſervants, and cancel all 


their debts, if not only one, but every 


one had owed him an hundred pence. Such 
generous uſage naturally opens the heart, 
and inclines it to gratify itſelf, by a 
pleaſing imitation of it; and bad not 
truth itſelf aſſured us of it, and did not 
experience daily confirm it, we could 
hardly think it poſſible, that the ſervant 


ſhould rigidly inſiſt upon a debt of an hun- 


 dred pence, and caſt his fellow-ſervant into 
priſon, when he humbly bejought him io have 
patience with him. (Matth. xviii.) All 
our fins are inſtances of folly and ingra- 


titude, but none are more fooliſh and un- 


grateful, than an obſtinate refuſal to for- 
ive our brother, when God has made 
t the condition of our own forgive- 
273 | | 
That infinite wiſdom ſhould contrive 
the means of our reconciliation ; and that 
infinite goodneſs ſhould make an atone- 
ment for us ; that the Son of God ſhould 
be born in the weakreſs of our fleſh, and 
endure the multitude of our infirmities z 
that he ſhould paſs through the contempt, 
the ſcorn, the blaſphemies of men : that 
he ſhould almoſt fink under the weight of 
our ſorrows in the garden; that he ſhould 
ſay, It is finiſhed, having paid down the 
full price of our ranſom; and yet, that 


we ſhould render all this ineffectual to 


our ſalvation z that we ſhould ſpurn at 


forgiveneſs, and diſdain to be faved; 


not the con- 


— 


moved with compaſſion toward; him and 


rY . waits . 
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that the only difficulty ſhould proceed 
from ourſelves ; and we. ſhould be eter. 
nally miſerable, becauſe. we are unna- 
tural; unrelenting, and unmerciful; this 
ſurely is enough to fill the heavens and 
the earth with . aſtoniſhment; and to 
leave us without excuſe for ever and 
ever. | 7 

If we hold faſt our enmity. to one ano- 
ther, whilſt God is willing to be at peace 
with us, we caſt the vileſt indipnities and 
reflections upon him; we leſſen his ho- 
nour and magnify our own; we eſteem 
our offences againſt him as a thing of 
nought, and value the injuries that are 
done to us, at the deareſt rate; as if our 
offences 11 5 God might eaſily be ex- 
piated, and the offences againſt us could 
admit of no expiation._ FE 
Aad yet what are the moſt heinous in- 
juries that we are capable of receiving? 
We generally make a wrong eſtimate of 
theſe things, and throw all the weight we 
can into our own ſcale ; we allow nothing 
for ignorance, inadvertency, nor ſurprize, 
but add all the aggravating circumſtances 


that we can pollibly invent, to enhance 


our brother's tranſgreſſions. . But when 
our invention or . malice has done its 
worſt ; when we have placed ourſelyes in 
the faireſt view, and repreſented our ad- 
verſary in the blackeſt colours; yet no 
real or imaginary circumſtances can ren- 
der the wrongs that we have ſuffered, of 
equal weight or malignity with our guilt 
towards God. 1 _ 
Is it our friend that has injured us ? 
Has he enjoyed continual inſtances of our 
kindneſs ? Have we ſerved him in the 
moſt generous, diſintereſted manner ? 
And has he given us the baſeſt and moſt 
dilingenuous uſage ? Has he made. the 
moſt ſhameful return; and treacherouſly 
wounded us in the moſt tender part? Yet 
has not God been more our friend? Has 
he not viſited us with mercies every mo- 
ment? Could his kindneſs to us promote 
his intereſt, or be profitable to him ? And 
have not we baſely betrayed. him, inſo- 
lently trampled upon his honour, and de- 
lighted to put him to grief? And is 
there any word in our tongue, or in all 
the languages in the world, expreſſive 
of baſeneſs and ingratitude, that may not 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice be applied to us ? 
Can we anſwer theſe queſtions without 
condemning ourſelves? Or, can we 
pretend to draw a Compariſon, — — 
c | | Cre 
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there is hardly the ſhadow of a reſem- 
blance ? AN 
But ſuppoſe that a parent is offended 
by an obſtinate and rebellious ſon; we 
will conſider the greateſt obligations that 
the former is capable of heaping upon 
the latter. He has been the inſtrument 
of bringing him into life; he has watched 
cover him, with the tendereſt care, from 
the moment of his birth, ſupported him 
in the weakneſs of his infancy, aſſiſted 
the growing ſtrength of youth, and pro- 
vided a relief for the infirmities of age. 
He hath rejoiced in his joys, and been 
pierced through with his ſorrows, and 
yearned over him with as much affection, 
as melted the heart of Jacob, when he 
embraced and clave to his well-beloved 
ſon Joſeph. And we will ſuppoſe (a hard 
ſuppoſition) that his ſon has wearied him 
with perverſeneſs, and laboured to fill up 
the meaſure of ingratitude ; yet, even 
then there is room for forgiveneſs, and 
there is a glorious example to recommend 
it to him, And it is more than juſt ſe- 
verity to cut him off for ever, and deny 
him the leaſt portion of his bleſſing. 
This exceeds the compaſs of his offences, 
and ſeems to reach after a greater power 
than God has given him. For he that 
puniſhes till death, endeavours to carry 
his revenge beyond it; and by exerting 
the utmoſt that he can, he ſhews his ma- 
licious defire of doing more: and in the 
mean time 1s forgetful of our common 
Father in Heaven. 


For he alone is the author and giver - 


of life; and he watches over the imper- 
fe@ infant in the womb, and guards him 
againſt thoſe dangers which no fatherly 
care can foreſee, or prevent ; he protects 
and defends him, while he lies upon his 
mother's knees, or hangs upon her 
breaſts ; he turns his food into nouriſh- 
ment, and confirms the tender plant, 
from its firſt ſpringing up into life, till it 
riſes to its perfect height; and he alſo 
keeps it from falling, while the evils of 
time gradually bow it down towards the 
grave: and this nurſing father is offended 
by his offspring every hour, and every 
moment of life. Nothing but his mercy 
can ſurpaſs the offences that are offered 


to him; and though they are multiplied 


continually, he forbears to withdraw his 
bleſſings - he ſtrives to overcome evil 
with good; and if he perceives the leaſt 
tendency towards repentance, be runs 
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forth to meet it, and impatiently waits 


for it.. He is always ready to hear, till 
his children refuſe to pray; and even in 
the laſt hour, he Coo arms to receive 
them. 3 

It is impoſſible to find out any injury 
done by man, that equals the leaſt of our 
ſins againſt God. They are widely dif- 


ferent in their nature, and bear no pro- 


portion to each other. And there is ſtill 
a wider difference between the perſons 
injured. For the inequality between the 
iſcernible, and grounded only on a 
ſmall advantage of power, wiidom,. or 
goodneſs. And every ſeeming excellence 
that adorns and . dillinguiſhes. one from 
another, and every valuable endowment 
is no more than the ſhadow of the divine 
perfeQions, and but the ſcatterings of 


that bountiful hand which diſpenſes bleſ- | 


ſings to a world of creatures. The full- 
nels of power, wiſdom, holineſs, and 


goodneſs, is in him alone that created 


them. And our tranſgreſſions againſt him 
riſe in proportion to the excellence of his 
nature, and the dignity of his attributes, 
and lay a heavy weight of guilt upon us, 
becauſe we violate his pure and awfi 
majeſty. 9 
We can therefore draw no objection 
againſt forgiving our brethren from the 
nature of the offence, or from the ſtate of 
the perſon offended ; much leſs can we 
draw any objection from the multitude of 
their offences, | 
Perhaps our brother has abuſed our 
kindneſs, and made our wounds bleed 
afreſh, though we have frequently for- 
given liim. But he hardly began to in- 
jure us, as ſoon as he was capable of 
doing it; he has hardly continued to re- 
peat it every day; much leſs has he 
multiplied injuries to ſeventy times ſeven 
ia one day. But our fins againſt God 
began with our being, were inhanced 
and aggravated as ſoon as we knew the 
difference between good and evil, and 
have increaſed and multiplied together 
with the moments of our life. 
Wie continually want relief from the 
hand of God, and are more and more in- 
debted to him. We cannot. preſume to 


expect a ſupply of our wants, before we 


have aſked for pardon ; and every time 
that we deſire his bleſſings, we have freſh 
occaſion to beg for forgiveneſs. For we 
are compaſſed about with a cloud of treſ- 
8 3K paſſes, 
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afſes, and a new train of fins follows us 


n to the altar; and we cannot think 
how much we want forgiveneſs, without 
thinking alſo, how much we are obliged 
to forgive. 1 : 
And mould our adverſary mjure us as 
Often as we offend God (which is indeed 
impoſſible), we ſhould even then rejoice, 
that we have ſuch frequent opportunities 
of performing the- conditions required of 
us, and imitating the mercy of God. 
When we appear in the preſence of God, 
dur iniquities take hold of us, and we are 
not able to ook up, becauſe our heart faileth 
xs ; and yet in this deplorable condition, 
the divine compaſſion waits for us ; and 
we know that our pardon will be ſealed 
in heaven, if we will repent and forgive 
our offending brethren, Can we then 
refuſe to- embrace this great ſalvation, 
and are we diſcouraged at theſe reaſon- 
able terms, Do this, and your fins ſhall be 
forgiven you ? 

Many there are that think it a hard 
' faying, 10 love their enemies, and overcome 
evil with good; but why ſhould it be 
thought a thing unreaſonable with you, 
to deal with our enemies, as we defire 
God ſhould deal with us ? 

We. are in a ſtate of rebellion againſt 
God, and yet we beſeech him, not only 
to pardon us, not only to bear with us, 
but to heap-his bleſſings upon us; the 


bleſſings of time, and the happineſs of 


eternity : and ſurely nothing but the ful- 
neſs of love, can move him to withdraw 
his avenging hand, and purſue us with 
offices of kindnefs, through all the por- 
tions of time, and the ages of eternity. 
Great was the diſtance between God and 
us, even before we fell from innocence ; 
and our fins had made a yet greater diſ- 
tance, and farther ſeparated between'us 
and him ; and though we could make no 
advances towards him, nor move one ſtep 
towards a reconciliation, yet he vouch- 
fafed to cloſe the difference, and came ſo 
near to us, as to take our nature upon 
him, and not only our nature, but the 
burthen of our ſins. He was ſo far from 
retaining his enmity, and cheriſhing his 
juſt indignation, that he purchaſed our 
peace at an infinite price; and gave up 
himſelf a ſacrifice for us. | 
And can we ſtill indulge our paſſions, 
when he intreats us to ſubdue them? 
Shall we refuſe to ſatrifice our pride, and 
our revenge, when our Redeemer beſeeches 
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us to renounce them? Surely every man 

muſt deſire the pardon of God; ſurely 

no man can think it too hard to forgive 

3 brother, for the ſake of God's par- 
on. 

For, thirdly, Unleſs we perform this 
1 we mock and prevaricate with 

m. 

Our duty and our neceſſities oblige us 
to frequent the throne of grace with our 
prayers. Our wants and our, obligations 
are new every morning, and — upon 
us in all our paths by day, and compaſs 
about our bed by night. Our infirmities 
conſtrain us to lift up our voice to heaven, 
and the time of need returns ſo often, 
that we muſt, in compaſſion to ourſelves, 
often return to prayer; and we cannot 
but cry unto God in the form of prayer 
which he himſelf has taught us. And if 
we repeat that form of prayer, we make 
the forgiveneſs of our brethren, the con- 
dition of obtaining our own forgiveneſs. 

Whenſoever we fly to the mercy-ſeat, 
we pretend to have cancelled all our 
brother's debts, and to have caſt our en- 
mity behind us. The purpoſes of a ma- 
licious heart, and the ſtudied contrivances 
of revenge, are inconſiſtent with theſe 
profeſſions. 'There is not room for an 
habitual ſettled hatred, between the ne- 
ceſſary returns of prayer. For if we 
were really in charity with our brother, 
when we offered our morning ſacrifice 
to God, and fincerely forgive all the 
wrongs we have received, when we at- 
tend the evening ſervice, we ſhall then 
truly govern our paſſions, and let not the ſun 
go down or riſe upon our wrath, But dread- 
ful is our prevarication, unleſs we ſin- 
cerely forgive: we know that God diſ- 
cerneth the ſecrets of the heart, and 
therefore to him doth all fleſh come : and 
yet we preſume to mock him with vain 

pretences, and violate the articles of 
peace, even while we ſeem to accept of 
them. One would think it ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible to beg for pardon, without being in 
earneſt ; or to be regardleſs of ſalvation, 
when we ſend up our petitions for it ; and 
yet unleſs we forgive our brethren, we 
deal in a ludicrous manner with the Al- 
mighty, and are not in earneſt when we 
mention the terms of peace. g 

Vile wretched man ! Better were it 
for thee not to pray at all, than to pray 
without forgiving thy brethren. Thou 
deceiveſt thyſelf ; and how ee 
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ſoever thou art, thou really doſt not de- 


ſire pardon at the hands of God: for 


thou beſeecheſt him only to forgive as 


thou haſt forgiven, and ſince thou haſt 


not done the one, thou canſt not expect 


the other; thy own mouth condemneth 
thee, and thy prayer is turned into a con- 
tradition. - Ck. 


Nor is this all: But, fourthly, It be- 


comes an imprecgtion. It greatly con- 
cerns every man, to conſider the ſtate and 
condition of his mind, before he enters 
into the preſence of God ; if no violent 
paſſion diſturbs his breaſt, no ſecret ma- 
lice preys _ it, he is qualified to beg 
for the pardon of his fins. But if he in- 
dalges the reſtleſs thoughts of revenge, 
the rancour and bitterneſs of hatred, and 
the never-dying worm of malice, his 
prayer will be an abomination, and bring 

down curſes upon his head. 
Let him conſider what he purpoſes to 
do to his enemy; whether he does not 
t after his deſtruction, and is not fram- 


ing a ſnare to entangle his feet in the way 


death; let him ſurvey the dark corners 


of his heart, and fee what blood and cru- 


elty is lurking there; and then let him 
aſk himſelf, whether he does not call for 
the ſame unmerciful uſage, the ſame ſud- 
den revenge, the ſame dreadful deſtruc- 
tion from God, as he earneſtly deſires to 
bring upon his brother. The words of 
his prayers are not to be regarded, nei- 
ther do they bear the natural conſtruction, 
but are to be interpreted by his uncharita- 
ble wiſhes, deſires, and deſigns. Lord, 
(ſays he) forgive me m 


' forgive them that treſpaſs againſt me ; that 


is, Thou knoweſt, O Lord, that I do not 
forgive them, but wait for the hour of re- 
venge, and would (if poſſible) enjoy it to 
the full this very inftant, and glut my 
paſſion with ſwift and devouring deſtruc- 
tion; therefore, O Lord, I beſeech thee 
deal with me, as 1 would deal with mine 
enemies, and ſnatch me hence to ſuffer 
thy eternal indignation. How unnatural 
ſoever this imprecation may ſeem to be, 


how much ſoever it may ſhock every one, 


that has the leaſt remains of humanity, 
yet the prayer of the uncharitable man is 
actually turned into this very imprecation. 
Let us therefore ſacrifice all malice and 
hatred, and all defires of revenge, to the 
Prince of Peace. Let us learn, after his 


example, to love our enemies, and eſteem 
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from the Lord ? He 


treſpaſſes, as 1 


a, 


every man as our brother and our friend, 
Let us conſider. how much it concerns us, 


that our pardon ſhould be ſealed in hea- 


ven, before we go hence, and be no more 
ſeen. Let us therefore remove every let 
and hindrance, that may occaſion a mo- 
ment's delay. And let us never lay 
down to ſleep without being at peace with 
the whole world. Let us agree with our 
adverſary, while we are yet in the way 3 
and let not the Judge ſurprize us in a 
ſtate of enmity, leſt our paſſion ſhould 


become our eternal tormenter, and our- 


malice ſhould be an unquenchable fire, 
Let us remember the words of the ſons of 
Sirach, He that revengeth ſpall find ven- 
geance from the Lord, and he ſhall ſurely 
keep his fin in remembrance. 2 thy 
neighbour the hurt that he hath done unto 
thee, ſo ſhall thy fins alſo be 2 when 
thou prayeſt ne man beareth hatre 
againſt another, and doth he ſeek pardon 
ſheweth no mercy to a 
man, which is like himſelf, and doth be 
aſe forgiveneſs of his own firs If he that 
is but fleſh nouriſpes hatred, who ævill in- 
treat for pardon of his fins ? Remember thy 
end, and let enmity ceaſe ; remember corrup- 
tion and death, and abide in the commands 
ments, (Eccleſ. xxviii.) 


SERMON XIII. 


The Manifeſtation of the Divine 


Glory. 


Ex OD. xxxiii. 18, 19. 


And he ſaid, I beſeech thee, ſhew me thy glory. 
And he ſaid, I will make all my goodnels paſs 
before thee. 


822 was the condeſcenſion of the 
Almighty, in vouchſafing to ſpeak 
to ſinful duſt and aſhes ! Great alſo was 
his mercy, in preſerving-a people com- 
paſſed about with infirmities, and holding 
their ſoul in hfe, when they heard him 
ſpeak out of the midit of the fire, and 
ſaw the mountain tremble at the terrors 
of his preſence. | 

But notwithſtanding this mercy and 


condeſcenſion, the people were juſtly 


afraid to hear his voice a ſecond time, 
and behold another manifeſtation of his 
dreadful Majeſty; and it is not difficult 
to account for thoſe aſtouiſhing fears, 
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which bade them ſtand afar off, when 


. Moſes approached to the Lord of glory. 


But how ſhall we account for: his draw- 


: ing near to the thick darkneſs where God 
- was? It was indeed in obedience to the 


divine command. But how could mortal 


man hope to enter into the preſence of 
God, and live ? With what words ſhall 


we expreſs, how ſhall we draw the mea- 


- ſure of that goodneſs which enabled him 
to bear it ? | 


Behold, the God of mercy and com- 
paſſion ſpeaks unto Meſes face to face, as a 


man ſfeaketh unte his friend! and the 
meekeſt of men was emboldened to be- 
ſcech him to ſhew him his glory; and 


ſo gracious was he to his righteous ſer- 
vant, that he, anſwered his requeſt with 


this declaration, I will make al my gc- 


48/5 paſs before thee. | 


mw 2 we cannot yet attain to this 


delightf 


view, and can gueſs but un- 


certainly at the manner of this mani ſeſta- 


tion, yet we cannot but deſire to partake 
with Moſes; though we are ſurrounded 
with clouds and thick darkneſs, yet we 
cannot but endeavour to break through, 
and gaze at that amiable perſection which 
the Lord permitted to paſs before him. 
May the ſame compaſſion, which guard- 
ed and ſtrengthened Moles, while he 
beheld the glory of the divine nature, 
pardan my preſumption in attempting to 
explain this wonderful part of the ſacred 


hiſtory, | 


And, firſt, I ſhall with reverence in- 
quire, why he ſhewed him only his good- 
neſs, when he deſired to ſee his glory. 

Secondly, In what ſenſe we may ſup- 
pole that his goodneſs paſſed before him. 

And, thirdly, What uſe we ſhould 


make of this gracious diſpenſation. - 


And, firſt, He might ſhew him only 
his goodneſs, to intimate that his good- 
neſs is his greateſt glory. When we 
ſpeak of the divine perfections, it is in- 
deed improper to ſay, that one is afore, 
or after other; one is greater or leſs than 
another: for ſince all are infinite, they 
admit of no degrees of compariſon, but 
are equally glorious, equally exceed the 
meaſure of our capacities, and the line of 
human reaſon. But the Almighty has 


been pleaſed to ſtoop to our weakneſs, 


and ſpeak after the manner of men, in 
regard to our infirmities. 
there is not a word in our tongue, that 


can juſtly expreſs the majeſty of God, 
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And ſince 
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we may humbly hope, that he will not be 


extreme to mark the abſurdity of our 
thoughts, or expreſſions 3 for we can 
but head as a child, and think as a child, 
concerning him ; and the. wiſeſt of men 
is fooliſh and ignorant, even as a beaſt - 
before him. 1 | 

Though each of the perfections of God 
is full of glory, yet he ſeems to delight 
more particularly in his goodneſs, and to 


L 


illuſtrate and diſtinguiſn himſelf by the 


exerciſe of it. It may be called his fa- 
vourite attribute, which he chooſes, which 
he rejoices to preſent to us: the others 
demand our reverence, but this engages 
our love. With this he meets us in all 
aur ways, and even conſtrains us to be- 
hold the light of his countenance : but 
the other he mercuully conceals, or ſhews 
but a little part of them; and turns 
away his face from us, that he may hide 
his terrors. | 

With this goodneſs he looks graciouſly 
upon us, as upon the camp of Iſrael, when 
he led them through the ſea ; but with 
his other perfections, he would be almoſt 
as dreadful to. us as to the hoſt of the 
Egyptians, when he looked through the pillar 
of fire, and troubled the hoſt. (Ex. xiv. 24.) 

His goodneſs ariſes: like the Sun of 
Righteouſneſs with healing in its wings, and 
diſpenſes a mild and cheerful light, like 
the beauty of the morning, when the day 
breaks, and the ſhadows flee away. 

It does not appear with a dazzling 
glory, to ftrike us down to the earth, and 
mite us with blindneſs ; or with a counte- 
nance like lighthing, io make us'ſhake, and 
become as dead men: but with the meek- 
neſs and gentleneſs of Joſeph, when he 
comforted his trembling brethren with, 
Behold your eyes ſee, and the eyes of my 
brother Benjamin, that it is my mouth that 
JSpeaketh to you; (Gen. xlv. 12.) and of a 
greater than Joſeph, when he returned 
trom the grave, to his afflicted diſciples, 
ſaying, Why are ye troubled, and why do 
thoughts artſe in your hearts, | behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is 1 myſelf. 
(Luke, xxiv. 38; 39.) Which leads me 
to another reaſon; tor which we may ſup- 
poſe, that the Almighty promiſed only 
to ſhew his goodneſs to Moſes; namely, 
becauſe he was unable to bear the view. 
of his other perfection.. 

The very ſight of his power is enough 
to deſtroy the mightieſt of the ſons of 


men: it need not exert itſelf againſt 


them, 
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them, if it does but appear before them, 
they are gone. His word created the 
world out of nothing, and can in an in- 
ſtant reduce it to nothing again. Vith 
his ftrength he ſet faſt the mountains; and 
abith the breath of his diſpleaſure they ſhall 
be ſeatteredFand the hills ſhall melt away. 
It was: therefore in compathon to the 
weakneſs of Moſes, that the Lord covered 
him with his hand, and ſpread his ſhadow 
over him, that he might not periſh at the 
ſight of his power; for great is his poauer; 
yea, and his wiſdom is infinite. (Palm 
cxlvii. 5g.) | | 
Human reaſon, in its firſt eſtate, bore 
but a faint reſemblance of the wiſdom of 
God; and the ſtream, that flowed from 


the fountain of light, is now ſo grolsly - 


polluted, ſo full of corruption, that it 
dares not behold its divine original; but 
is amazed and confounded, it it looks 
toward the ſource from whence it ſprung. 
Our thoughts and conceptions ariſe from 
the uncertain reports of our ſenſes ; our 
judgments are biaſſed by prejudice ; our 


ee concluſions are no more than ar- / 


itrary conjectures; and even our ſureſt 
maxims of wiſdom and policy, are com- 
paſſed about with darkneſs and error; and 
the eye of reaſon, which is weak in itſelf, 
muſt be much more weakened, if it at- 
tempts to behold the piercing light of di- 
vine wiſdom. - | 

When God had poured down an ex- 
-traordinary meaſure of wiſdom upon 
Solomon, it quite overpowered he queen 
of Sheba, and there auas no more ſpirit in her, 
(1 Kings, x.) after ſhe had obſerved the 
excellent underſtanding that was ſhed 
upon him. And if there was ſo much 
force in a portion of wiſdom, how much 
greater muſt there be in the fulneſs of it? 
If that which was liable to vanity and ſin, 
and which quickly loſt itſelf in wicked- 
neſs and folly, was an object worthy of 
admiration; how wonderful is that wil- 
dom, which is ſubje& to no variableneſs, 
nor ſhadow of turning ! If that which 
enabled him to go in and out before his 
great people, and govern them prudent- 
ly, during. a ſhort ſpace of time, was 
Aa py preferable to long life, riches, 
and honour; how ſhall we ſufficiently 


adare that infinite wiſdom, which governs 
all the nations ;. and by its unerring po- 
licy orders and diſpoſes all the changes 
and chances of the world, from the be- 
ginning to the end of time? 
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And ſinful man is leſs capable of be- 
holding the holineſs, than the wiſdom of 
God. The ſWameful tokens of his cor- 
ruption are ſo plain upon him, and he is 
ſo defiled with the leproſy of wicked- 
neſs, that he cannot bear the ſight of 
himiclf, and is conſcious of his thame, 
even while the darkneſs. covers him. 
How then can he appear before a pure 
and holy God; or enter into that dread- 
ful preſence, which would ſhew him yet 
more plainly to himſelf? I avere eafier 
for the Ethiopiau to change his ſkin, and the 
leopard his ſpots, than for the ſinner to 
lift up his eyes to the purity of the divine 
nature, and then reflect upon his own 
filthineſs, without horror and confuſion. 
Though holineſs is in itſelf an amiable 
ſpectacle, and ſhines forth in perfect 
beauty; yet our preſent frailty will not 
permit us to dwell upon ſo glorious an 
object ; nor can we preſume to draw near 
to it, until we are waſhed in the blood 
of the Lamb, and clothed with. white 
robes, which are the righteouſneſs of the 
ants. . . 9 
And the divine juſtice is an object yot 
more dreadful : for this ſacred attribute 
never departs from its eterral rules, but 
is always uniform, and agreeable to 
itſelf ; and as it hates our ſins, with an 
utter hatred, and cannot but aſſert its 
own honour, by inflicting the puniſh- 
ment that is due to them, ſo we can 
never think of it, but with a ſenſe of 
guilt, and an expectation of vengeance. , 
The God of juſtice will not indeed let 
virtue paſs unrewarded; but even our 
beſt actions are unworthy of a reward; 
and cannot pretend even to claim a par- 
don. The righteous man falls ſeven times 
a day, and therefore could derive nothing 
but terror from conſidering the juſtice of 
God, were he not alſo to conſider his 
boundleſs goodneſs. And though the in- 
nocence of Moſes could have encourag- 
ed him to ſtand with great boldneſs be- 
fore a righteous God ; though he had no 


reaſon to fear that vengeance would 


overtake himſelf, yet he muſt have been 
afraid for the ſake of others, and been 
diſmayed at the thoughts of thoſe miſe- 


rable creatures that purſue their own de- 


ſtruction, and conſtrain God's juſtice to 


draw its ſword, and make their plagues 
wonderful; for perfect innocence muſt 


tremble at the appearance of the deſtroy- ? 
ing angel, though it were aſſured, that 
8 3K 3 the 
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the plague ſhould not come nigh itſelf; it yet The incarnation of the Son of God 
mutt grieve for te thouſand that fall beſide afforded the moſt hc hogs hight of the 
it, and the ten thouſand as its right hand. divme perfections; the veil of human 
There is yet another reaſon, for which fleſh concealed their terrible glory; and 
the Almighty might promiſe to ſhew man could ſee them and live, when he ſaw 
only his goodneſs; namely, That this them through 2 darkly ; but even 
ſhould be as the veil to cover his other then all his goodneſs paſſed before us, 
perfections, and they ſhould be clothed, for it broke through the veil, and could 
and (I had almoſt ſaid) adorned with not be hid. His power ſeemed to be 
goodneſs. This is the only manifeſta- changed into the weakneſs of an infant, 
tion of them that has ever been vouch- and diſdained not to be. qurapt in fwad- 
ſafed to us; and by this, their ma- ling clothes, and laid in a manger, It 
jeſty condefcends to us, and becomes ſubmitted to hunger and thirſty to cold 
even delightful to our ſight. His good- and nakedneſs; and forbore to exert 
neſs moved him to create us, and to itſelf, while the foul of our Redeemer was 
make us capable of knowing him ; and exceeding forrowful, even unto death, and 
when he made himſelf known to us, all his body feweat, as it were,. great drops of 
that he revealed of himſelf was good- blood falling 10 the ground. It bore the 
neſs. His providence gathers us under its croſs with patience and reſignation, and 
wings, that this gracious attribute may was numbered with the tranigreflors, for 
be our protection; and his banner over the ſins of his people. But it was not 
us is love. That power which is able altogether concealed, during his abode 
to drive aſunder the nations, and rend the upon earth: it appeared but only in 
\ rocks in pieces, is continually employed in acts of mercy and compaſſion, nor 170 de- 
the exerciſe of his kindneſs, and is al- froy men's lives, but to ſave them. Teſus 
mighty in doing good. It brought the of Nazareth avas annointed with the Holy 
earth and the fulneſs thereof into being, Ghoſt and with power ; and he went about 
that it might ſhed abroad his treaſures; doing good, giving fight to the blind, feet 
and called a multitude of creatures into o the lame, ears to the deaf, health to 
life, that, the inſtances of his bounty the fcb, and life to the dead. (Acts, x. 
might ſtill increaſe and multiply. 38.) And in his laſt hour, though it did 
His wiſdom contrives the moſt effectual not manifeſt itſelf in his reſcue, yet it 
means of promoting our intereſt, and ſupported him with ſuch meaſures of 
guides and turns the various occurrences ſtrength, as enabled him to bear the 
of the world, that they may miniſter to weight of our ſins, and rendered his ſuf- 
our happineſs. | | ferings effectual to our ſalvation. 

E His knowledge has the earlieſt fore- His wiſdom alſo was revealed but im- 
ſight of our wants, and even takes our perfectly, and opened itſelf by degrees; 
cares upon itſelf, and prepares a ſuitable while the holy Jeſus was a tender infant, 
ſupply for all our neceſſities. His uni- it complied with the infirmities of a ra- 
verſal preſence is an univerſal bene- tional ſoul, and waited till the dawning 

fit, and he almoſt ſeems to be every of human reaſon; and he that was perfect- 
where 7 for this end, that his ly wiſe from all eternity, did yet re- 
goodneſs may be every where preſent preſent himſelf, as increaſing in wiſdom, 
alſo. No place or time can confine as avell as fature : he was diſtinguiſhed 
it ; but it ſpreads through the whole indeed by his extraordinary endowments, 
compaſs of nature, and reaches infinitely when he was but twelve years old; but 
beyond this tranſitory ſcene, And as yet it is marvellous, that he ſhould lay fo 
all the meaſures of time, and an un- Fa concealed : they that heard him 4ij- 
meaſurable eternity, are open at one puting with the doctors, were aſtoniſhed at 
view to God, fo he at once beholds the hi underſtanding and anſwers ; (Luke, ii.) 
glorious variety of bleflings, which he but they would have been ſtruck” with 
beſtows for ever and ever; and at once greater aſtoniſhment, had he not reſtrain- 
enjoys an eternity of goodneſs. ed his wiſdom, but ſuffered. it to ſhine 

And his juſtice has ſuch a regard to forth in its full ſtrength. 
this merciful perfection, that it forbears When he entered upon the public ex- 
do deftroy the finner, and 1s willing to erciſe of his miniſtry, he mercifully conſi- 
be ſatisfied with the punithn:cat of fin, dered, that his followers were only — 
en 


* 


* 


dren in underſtanding. And though 
the great truths, which he 2 down 
from heaven, were worthy of „and 
could be revealed only by him, yet he 
adapted them to the capacities of men, 
and regarded the weakneſs of the re- 
ceivers, more than the majeſty of the 
+ Ir | | 
He ſometimes ſpoke in parables, be- 

cauſe they had not ears to hear them 
more plainly delivered. And at other 
times he taught in the moſt familiar man- 
ner, and ſtooped to the meaneſt under- 
ſtandings, that the moſt ignorant of the 
people might be made wiſe unto ſalva- 
tion. And his juſtice, that awful per- 
fection, did as it were ſuſpend itſelf, and 
wait with patience and forbearance, hop- 
ing for their amendment, until they had 
wearied mercy itſelf, and it could no 
longer refrain from 2 5 f 

he moſt remarkable inſtance of juſ- 
tice was ſhewn upon the croſs; but even 
there it was clothed with goodneſs: it 

gave ſatisfaction to itſelf, by 1 

vengeance upon the well - beloved Son o 
God, and puniſhing our ſins in that di- 
vine perſon, that took them upon him. 
While juſtice appeared in the puniſh- 
ment of one, mercy rejoiced in the ſal - 
vation of the whole world. 
And this eſs dwelt among us, 
and vouchſafed us almoſt a bodily pre- 
ſence, from the time that he left the bo- 
ſom of the Father, till he returned to 
1 7 to reign in the fulneſs of glory. 
This perfection was that which his diſci 

ples heard, which they ſaw with their eyes, 
which they looked upon, which they handled 
auith their hands. (1 John, i. 1.) 
Having inquired into the reaſons, for 
which God might be ſuppoſed to ſhew 
only his 2a to Moſes, I proceed, 
econdly, To inquire in what ſenſe it 
might paſs before him. 

ut 1 diſcouraged at the attempt. 
For who is ſufficient for it? For the Al- 
mighty did not only promiſe to diſplay a 
portion of it, but all his goodneſs; and 
this is ſo extenſive an object, that the 
eye of man is not large enough to behold 
it; and fince our faculties are bounded 
and confined, how can they form an idea 
of an unlimited perfection? Though we 
could ſee it clearly, as far as our eye can 
reach, yet there would be a vaſt compals, 
and even a world of goodneſs, beyond 
the reach of our eye; and when God 
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manifeſts. it all, we can know it but in 
part. In heaven itſelf, it cannot be en- 
tirely preſented to us at one view, but as 
our capacities are opened wider, it will 
give us a larger ſight of itſelf ; and when 
we have enjoyed ages of happineſs, freſh ' 
diſcoveries will ſtill remain to be made 
the more we know of it, ſo much the 
more we ſhall find is ſtill to be known ; 
and the utmoſt-we ſhall learn from our 
higheſt attainments will be, that our pro- 
ſpect will increaſe to all eternity. 

We muſt therefore leſſen it, before we 
can take any meaſure of it, and ſpeak 
only of ſome particular inſtances of the 
divine goodneſs, if we ſpeak at all. 

We may then ſuppoſe, that the good- 
nels which paſſed before Moſes, conſiſted 
chiefly of his merciful diſpenſations to 


| his peculiar people, and the future bleſſ- 


ings that he intended to beſtow upon 
them. Moſes had juſt interceded for 
the children of Iſrael, and ſtood in the 
gap, when the divine diſpleaſure was 
ready to break forth againſt them. And 
ſo tender was his compaſſion towards 
them, that like tie Son of Gad, he 
would have taken their miſery upon him- 
ſelf, and been blotted out of the book of 
God, (Ex. xxxii. 32.) that their fin might 
be forgiven. It is therefore probable, 
that God might diſplay the riches of his 
goodneſs towards the people whom Moſes 

loved with fo ardent an affection, and 
might unfold the gracious counſels of his 
providence. | 
He might ſhew him their wonderful 
ſucceſs OO firſt in paſſing r 


the river Jordan, when the waters twwhic 


came down from above flood, and reſe up 


pen an heap, and thoſe that came down to- 


wards the ſea failed, and were cut off; 


(Joſh. iii. 16.) He might then preſent to 
him he walls of Fericho, that fell down at 
the found of the trumpets ; (Joſh. vi. 20.) 
and the laughter of the five kings that fought 
againſi Gibeon, while the fun and mon freed 
ill till the people had avenged themſelves 
upon their enemies. (Joſh. x. 13.) 
He might N a proſpett of their 
victory over Siſera, captain of the hoſt of | 
Jabin, when the flars in their tourjes 
fought againſt Siſera; and he bowed, he fell, 
he 1 down, ſlain by the hand of a woman, 
(Judges, v:) 4,8 
He might deſcribe their increaſing 
happineſs, under Samuel, and David, and 
Solomon, and make him joyful and glad 
7 K4 | of 
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of heart, for all the goodneſs that he would 
do for theſe his ſervants, and for Iſrael his 
people. SO Ig 2 

He might draw the glory of his tem- 

le, and the beauty that adorned the ha- 

itation of his holineſs, to which Dawid 
and the chief of the fathers, and the princes 
of the tribes, offered willingly with a per- 
Fett heart, (Chron. xxix.) and which So- 
lomon filled with the various riches of di- 
ſtant nations. | 

le might repreſent Jeruſalem fitting 
as queen of the nations, and princels 
among the provinces, when the mighty 
came from far to behold and reverence 
her greatneſs. _ | 

He might ſhew him his arm ſtretched 
out to ſave the city, when the prayer of 
Hezekiah came before him; and his 
angel awent forth to deſtroy an hundred and 
feurſeore and five thouſand of its enemies, 
(Ia. xxxvii. 36.) 

He might offer to his view the good 
Joſiah, putting away the cofruptions of 
the nation, and in the midſt of the un- 
- godly, aſſerting the honour of God. He 
might ſet in array before him the glorious 
company of the prophets, which came 
from time to time intreating a ſinful na- 
tion to accept the overtures of mercy. | 

And at length he might fill him with 
an extaſy of joy and admiration, at the 
expedient of ſending his only Son to take 
our nature upon him, and bringing forth 
a rod out of the ſtem of Jeſſe, to ſave the 
Gentiles, and his people Iſracl. (lia. xi. 1.) 
He might open his eyes to behold the hott 
of angels that attended his birth, that mi- 
niſtered to him. after his temptation, that 
proclaimed his reſurrection. 

He might ſpread before him the po- 
verty and meanneſs into which he was 
born, and in which he lived; and the 
ſhame and miſery in which he died, to- 

ether with all the inſtances of his mercy, 
* the manger to the croſs. 

He might appear ariſing upon his 
church, and ſhedding his glory upon it, 
and Moſes might ſee the Gentiles coming 
10 its light, and kings to'the brightneſs of 
its riſing, (Iſa. Ix. z.) | + oo 

He might alſo diſplay the conflicts of 
the church militant, and deſcribe her 
paſſing through the furnace, and comin 
forth like fine gold. And he might take 
down the partition between this world 
and the other, ſhew him a heavenly, as 
well as an earthly Canaan, and tranſport 
; . 


- 
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him with the fight of multitudes F every 
nation and language, coming to fit dewn 
with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of God. (Matt. viii, 11.) 
— Thus might his goodneſs paſs before 
Moſes; but ſtill we Peak but uncertainly; 
it is enough for us to make. ſome flight 
conjecture, and draw a faint reſemblance 
of it. I proceed, . 
Thirdly, To inquire what uſe we 
ſhould make of this glorious diſpenſation. 
And, firſt, ſince God delights to mani- 
feſt his goodneſs, it ſhould encourage 
us to ſerve and pleaſe him. "Goodneſs 
is the ſtrongeſt obligation, and the moſt 
perſuaſive inducement to the diſcharge of 
our duty: it has a mighty influence 
over every generous, ingenuous ſpirit, 
ar.d carries them forth into action with a 
lively zeal ; and it leaves the diſobedient 
without excuſe, and brings the keavy 
charge of perverſeneſs upon them. It 
malt be an incurable hardneſs of heart, 
that cannot be melted with goodneſs ; and 
a fatal ſtubbornneſs, that will not be 
drawn by the cords of love. It 1s an 
unſpeakable pleaſure to follow the Cap- 


tain of our Salvation, who has ſtrewed 


mercies in the way, and made the path 
of our duty, a ſhining light. And though 
we paſs through the wilderneſs, or the 
ſea, we need not be afraid, for he is our 
pillar to defend, and our, guide to lead 
us. And if we look towards his good- 
neſs, that' paſſes before us, we ſhall not 
regard the evils of this world, hav- 
ing ſo delightful an object always in our 
view, Ns | 
It will go before us like the flar, that 
bent before the wiſe men, till it came and 
food where the young child, Teſus, was ; 
(Matt. ji. 9.) and when we are arrived 
at the baven, ' where abe would be, it will 
enlarge our ſoule, that they may receive 
the fulneſs of bliſs, and will give us the 
eternal enjoyment of itſelf, | 
Secondly, and laſtly, Since the goodneſs 
of God has come down to viſit us, and 
made its abode with us, we ſhould chief'y 
endeavour to imitate its perfection; it 
has offered itſelf, even to our ſtricteſt 
ſurvey, and ſtood before us that we 
might take a draught of it. It has 
not appeared only for a ſhort time, like 
the tranſient flaſhes of lightning, but 
viſited us continually, like the ſun that 
rules the day; from morning to haps. 
it has. performed its uſual courſe, an 
been 
' 
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been preſent with us in the watches of 
the night. | 

Let us not, therefore, value ourſelves, 
for the extent of our power, the improve- 
ments of our knowledge, or wiſdom ; 
nor think too highly of our attainments 
in holineſs: but whatſoever our endow- 
metts are, let them exerciſe and adorn 
themſelves with goodneſs. Let the mea- 
ſure of our power be filled with this 
amiable virtue; and let us eſteem it 
our glory, to protect the weak, to ſup- 

rt the injured, to relieve the poor, 
and to be like God in doing good to 
men. 


SERMON XIV. 
The Repentance of Nineveh. 


\ Preached at Beeding, in Suſſex, on the faſt-day 
for the plague, 1721+] 


JonaHn, WM. 5, 6. 


All the people of Nineveh believed God, and pro- 
- claimed afaft, and put on fackc}oth, from the 
greateſt of them, even to the leaſt of them. For 
word came unto the king of Nineveh, and he 
aroſe from his throne, and he laid his robe from 
him, and covered him with ſackcloth, and ſat 


in aſhes. 


1 exemplary humiltation and repent- 
1 ance of the men of Mine veb (Luke, xi. 
32.) was mentioned by our Saviour, to 
upbraid the Jews, and condemn the ſtub- 
born infidelity of that perverſe generation. 

And it is alſo recorded for our admont- 
tion, and equally ſerves to bear teſtimony 
againlt us, upon whom the ends of the word 
are come. (1 Cor. x. 11.) 

The wickedneſs of the men of Nineveh 
came up befere Geds and the wialence that 
 ewas in their hands cried ſo mightily (Jonah, 

i. 2.) for vengeance, that the Almighty 
was conſtrained to denounce ſpeedy de- 
ſtruction againſt that great city, and to 
ſend his prophet Jonah with that dread- 
ful meſſage, Yet forty days, and Nineveb 
ſhall be overthrown. (Jonah, iii. 4.) 


Now Ninzwveh was an exceeding great city 


of three days journey, and Jonah had began 
to enter into the city a day's journey, when 
the people regarded the terrible warning, 
and believed God. (Jonah, iii. 3, 4, 5.) 
The prophet had not reached to the 
king's court, but word came to him : and, 
by the decree of the king and his nobles, an 
univerſal faſt was immediately proclaim. 


£d ; and every order of men joined in the 
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humiliation, laying afide the pomp of 
greatneſs, and putting on the garb of fin- 
ners, covering themſelves with ſackcloth, 
and ſitting in aſhes. (Jonah, iy, 6, 7.) _ 

And as their fins had brought them 
down to a level with the beaſts that pe- 
riſh, ſo they made no diſtinction between 
themſelves and the beafts : for the de- 
cree extended to both; Let neither man 
nor beaft, herd or flock, taſte any thing; 
let them not feed, nor drink water. But 
let man and beaſt be covered with ſackcloth, 
and cry mightily to God : yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, and from the 
violence that is in their hands, Who can 
tell, if God will turn and repent, and turn 
away from his fierce anger, that wwe periſh 
not ? (Jonah, iii. 7, 8, 9.) 

This was the proper language and be- 
haviour of ſincere penitents. Theſe were 
fruits meet for repentance. And he that 
diſcerns the ſecrets of the heart, diſcerned 
the ſincerity of their humiliation, and re- 
pented of the evil that he had ſaid that 
he would do unto them, and he did it not. 
(Ver. 10.) | 

So remarkable a caſe, that it was 
thought worthy of obſervation by the 
eternal Son of God, 1s certainly worthy 
to be ſtrictly obſerved, and deeply con- 
ſidered by us. I ſhall therefore conſider, 

Firſt, Ihe repentance of Nineveh, with 
all the circumſtances of it. And, | 

econdly, The happy effect that was 
wrought by it. And, | 

Thirdly, Shall make an application of 
both, to the occaſion and deſign of this 
day's folemnity. | 

And, firſt, I ſhall conſider the re- 
pentance of Nineveh, with all the circum- 
ſtances of it. We may juſtly conclude, 
that the inhabitants had filled up the mea- 
fure of iniquity, and were ripe for ven- 

eance, lince the God that is flow to anger 
Pad pronounced the ſentence of ſwift 
deſtruction, and contracted the time of 
forbearance into the narrow ſpace of 
forty days. | Sx 

A people ſo heavily laden with wicked- 
neſs, and ſo peremptorily doomed to 
perdition, muſt neceſſarily have ſinned 
themſelves into a ſtate of groſs ſtupidity, 
and hardneſs of heart. 

The ſacred hiſtory aſſures us, that herr 
were more than fixſcore thouſand perſons, 
that could not diſcern between their right- 
hand and their left. (Jonah, iv. 11.) 
And their own confeſſion charges b 
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mins of violence upon them; fins that 
expreſs an open defiance of God, and 
firive for maſtery with the Almighty. 
Vet this wicked city, covered with the 
darkneſs of heatheniſm, and lymg in the 
depths of iniquity, awakes and ſtirs up 
itſelf at the preaching of the prophet, anc 
ſhakes off its brutſh ſtupidity, by an 
active and lively faith in the true God. 
It was rather to be feared, that igno- 
rance and impiety combined together, 
would have ſet at naught all the counſels 
of Jonah, and rejected the unwelcome 
reacher with thoſe words of diſdain, 
hat does this babbler ſay ? | 
This is generally the caſe, when Vi. 
dom crieth without, and uttereth her voice 
in the ſtreets. She calls, but abandoned 
finners refuſe to hearken to her voice: 
She ftretches out her hand, and no man re- 
gards ber. The ſcorners till delight in their 
ſeorning, and fools hate knowledge. (Prov. 
i. 20. 22. 24.) 
So fond are they of making a mock at 
fin, that they laugh at their own calamity, 
and mock when their deſtruction cometh, 
ben deſtruction cometh as a whirlwind : 
when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh upon them. 
Thus it was in the days of Noah, when 
the leng-ſuffering of God waited an hundred 
twenty years, while the ark was pre- 
paring, (1 Pet. iii. 20.) 
The preacher of righteouſneſs was a pro- 
verb of reproach, and his words ſeemed to 
Be as idle tales. And though his continu- 


Ing to build the ark was a declaration of 


his firm belief of the determinate. counſel 
of God, yet the ſinful world regarded not 
the daily admonition, but vainly thought, 
that their bouſes ſhould continue for ever, 


aud their dwelling-places ſpould endure 


From one generation to another. Preſump- 
tuous pride and luxury blinded their 


wretched ſouls, 7:!! the fload came as athicf 
in the night, and ſwept away the world of 
Pr | 


the N (2 Pet. ii. 5. | 
An 


ready come, when the miniſters of God 
are had in derifion, for delivering the 
holy oracles ; and the terrors of the Lord 
are profanely ridiculed, as the dreams or 
deluſions of men. 

But it was not thus with the inhabi- 
tants of Nineveh. While the prophet 
was as yet in the outward parts of the 


city, the ſound of his preaching was car- 


ried into every quarter; and the repent- 


thus alſo it will be, or rather thus 
it is, in the laſt days. For the time is al- 


ance of the people was as general as their 
fin. The alarm ran through the city, like 
the ſparks among the dry ſtubble. Fear 
ſurprized the houſes of the mighty, and 
wword came to the king. The king's heart 
was changed in him, and his lords were 
aſtoniſhed. The example of repentance 
began at the throne, and deſcended with 
a mighty influence upon the people. 

As the power of the king could not ex- 
empt or ſecure him from the ſtroke of 


vengeance; ſo it did not render him for. 


mga of the common danger, or flatter 
im with preſumptuous hopes of ſafety, 
But he ares from his throne, aud laid his 
robe from him. | 

Behold, a truly glorious ſpectacle! An 
example worthy of imitation! A ſpec- 
tacle more glorious than all the appear. 
ances of majeſty, and the ſtately enſigns of 

r! He does not think that a throne 

is a proper feat for a ſinner devoted to 
deſtruction ; or that a robe can cover the 
ſhame and pollution of fin. But he falls 
to the ground, from whence even princes. 
are taken, and fits in aſhes, to which the 
mightieſt of men muſt return. He is clothed 
in ſackcloth, inſtead of wearing the Aft 
raiment, that is in kings“ houſes; and ab- 
ſtains from ordinary food and refreſhment, 
inſtead of faring delicately every day. | 

And how contemptible ſoever he might 
appear in the eyes of profane wicked men, 
he was more highly exalted by debaſing 
himſelf; and was infinitely more precious 
in the ſight of God than the haughty Je- 
zebel that painted ber face, and tyred her 
head, (2 Kings, ix. 30.) and met the mini- 
ſter of vengeance with taunting reproaches. 

Even in duſt and aſhes, and ſackcloth, 
he was more nobly adorned than Herod 
was in royal apparel. And how loath- 
ſome and deſpicable a figure the king 
and his nobles might ſeemingly make, 
in the time of their humiliation, yet 
even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of theſe. | 

The robes of innocence are more beau- 
tiful than veſtures of gold; and when 
theſe are unhappily loſt, happy are they 
that clothe themſelves with humility, and 
put on the garments of repentance. ; 

This was the behaviour of Theodoſius 


the Great, when he firſt entered the 


church, after he had been for ſome time 

excluded by St. Ambroſe. ee. 
He thought himſelf unworthy to ſtand 
in the preſence of God, unworthy * bo 
WR, Knee 
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kneel before him ; and fell proſtrate with 
his face to the ground, uſing thoſe words 
of the Pſalmiſt, My /oul cleaweth to the duft, 
O quicken thou me according to thy word. 
With the ſame humility, Conſtantine, 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor, ordered his 
image to be ſtamped on his golden me- 
dals, repreſenting him in the poſture of a 
ſupplicant, looking up to heaven with his 
arms ftretched forth to God. ; 
And after the pattern of the king of 
Nineveh, the kings and emperors in the 
primitive times laid aſide their crowns 
and arms, and guards, when they enter- 
ed into the houſe of the King of kings ; 
and their penitential devotions were a 


better ornament, and a ſtronger defence, 


than crowns, or arms, or guards, 

At the higheſt pitch of greatneſs, there 
is no juſt occaſion for pride: there is too 
much reaſon for humility. V hy is earth 
and ajhes proud ? for he that is to-day a king, 
to-morrow ſhall die. Trouble and unquiet- 
ui purſueth every man, from him that ſit- 
teth an a throne of glory, to him that is hum: 
bled in earth and aſhes. The changes and 
chances of human life are the ſeeds of 
anxiety and fear, tothe greateſt of princes. 
Perplexing thoughts enter into their in- 
ward chambers, and compaſs about their 
beds by night. A little or nothing is their 
reft : in their ſleep they are as in the day of 
keeping watch, troubled in the wiſions 'of 
their hearts, as if they were eſcaped out of 
the batile. When all is ſafe they awake, 
and marvel that the fear was nothing. 
(Ecclus. xl. 6, 7.) 

But were there no uncertainty in their 
ſtate, yet their honour fades with their 
life, and is but a gilded vapour, paſting 
away like the beautiful colours of the 
rainbow. _ 

But why ſhould I ſpeak of the ſhortneſs 
of life, ſince the duration of the world is 

but as a few days? The longeſt part of 


it, is but as yeſterday, which feemed to be 


as nothing, in its fleeting paſſage, and is 
now no more. And that which we fo 
much expect and hope for, even to-mor- 
row, will paſs as ſwiftly by, to be ſwallow- 
ed up in endleſs night to the wicked, but 
in everlaſting day to the righteous. 

What then are all the ornaments and 


ſhow of this world, ſince the wwvorld itſelf face, to our kings, to aur princes, and to our 
ſhall wax old like @ garment, and be folded fathers, becauſe we hawe famed againſt: thee. 


xp like a veſture ? (Heb. i. 11, 12.) 
That glorious light that rules the day, 
fhall be turned into darkneſs and the beauty 
11 
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from the greateſt of them even to the leaft, 
expoſed to the all- ſeeing e 
reſpect of perſons with him, but he will 
and brings down the multitude. of its 


diſgrace. And thoſe that obey their _ 
vices, notwithſtanding their outward ap- 


happineſs, are yet but ſlaves bound hand 


before them, and they fondly ire the 


ö ö — 


of heaven ſhall become black as ſackcloth 
of hair. (Rev. vi. 12.) . 

But there are yet more forcible reaſons 
for humility, even the infinite numbers 
of our ſins. 

For theſe the ways of Nine veh mourn- 
ed, and all her gates were full of ſorrou 
and confuſion. As every one had con- 
tributed his ſhare of wiekedneſs, to ag- 

ravate the account, and make up the 

eadful ſum, ſo every one hunbled himſelf 
under the mighty band of God, and 
much that much might be 5 


Put on ſackelath, the habit of ſhame, and 
guilty, and miſery. The diſtinctions of 

irth ard fortune were cancelled by their 
fins, and forgotten at the near approaches 
of their puniſhment. And it was neceflary 
that theſe diſtinctions ſhould ceaſe, when 
they appeared before an-angry God : for 
they will be utterly aboliſhed in the 


and terrible day of the Lord. The people 


of every age and nation ſhall ſtand 

the ſame ſpacious theatre, all equally 
and impar- 

here wwill be no 


tial judgment of God. 


put all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, under his feet. 

And no diſtinction ought to be made, 
even in this life, when we come to con- 
fider ourſelves as ſinful creatures : for 
ſin debaſes every one that commits it, 


ſervants to the ſame inglorious level. 
Whatſoever talents are given us by our 
Creator, whether they are the gitts of 
body, or mind, the advantages of wealth, 
or power, or honour ; yet our fins caſt ys 
down into the loweſt fink of infamy and 


pearances of ſtate, and promiſing ſhows of 


and foot in the moſt ignominious bon 
and ſlavery. Shame and contempt is due 


to every ſinner, fromthe finſt-borm of Pha- 


raoh, that fits on the throne, unto the ff 


born of the captive that is in the dungeon. 5 


And a guilty nation ſhould humbly con- 
feſs their wretchedneſs in the words of 


Daniel, O Lord, tous belangerb confuſion of 


(Dan. ix. 8.) ; ; 
When the glories of the world ariſe 


Vain 
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yet an opportunity, of doing it. 
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vain ſhow that covers them; let them 
open thoſe painted ſepolchres, their 
breaſts, and behold (if they can' bear to 
behold) them full of all uncleannefs. 
This loathſome view muſt conſtram 
them'to' abhor the pageantry that de- 
caved them; and the flattering occaſion 
of their pride muſt be turned into juſt 
reaſons for humility. e 

It was this ſenſe of things that poſſeſſed 


the hearts of the men of Nineveh, when 


the whole city mourned in ſackcloth, and 
fat in aſhes. Nor did their humiliation 
ſtop here, but they proceeded to execute 
a holy revenge upon themſelves and their 
vices, by a ſtrit abſtinence from their 
daily food and refreſhment. | 

This plainly expreſſed the firmneſs of 
their reſolution, to uſe a pious importu- 
nity with God, and never enjoy even 
the neceſſary ſupports of life, till they 
had prevailed for pardon. 

This was the beſt expedient to bring 


them to an entire ſenſe of their duty, and 


a lively remembrance of God. And 
this alſo was a puniſhment ſuitable to 
their fins of violence and oppreſſion, 
the deepeſt blots in their infamous 
character. - 


When the inſtruments of vengeance 


are prepared, and the ſword of deſtruc- 
tion hangs over a wicked people, it 1s 


not a time to enjoy the good thangs of 
the world, or even to hearken to the 
common demands of nature. 


It ſhould be almoſt their only meat and 
drink to do the will of God, if there is 
They 
mould cleave inceſſantly to the throne of 
grace, if they are yet permitted to kneel 
before it. 

The prophet Daniel was performing 
the duties of faſting and ſupplication, 
when the Moſt High ſent down his angel 
to comfort him. And God delights to 
forgive his ſinful creatures, when they 


- depart not from the temple, but ſerve him 


auith faſtings and prayers, night and day. 
(Luke, ii. 37.) 
Faſting ts. an acceptable ſervice to 


God, becauſe it cruciſies thoſe filthy luſts 


that fight againſt him ; and cleanfing the 
foul from ſenſual impurities, preſents .it 
through the blood of Chriſt, a pure and 
holy Reridce to God. 

When the body is gratified to the full, 
the foul is preſſed down to the earth, and 
handered from riſing to God that gave it. 
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But ſelf-denial takes off the clog that op- 
2 it, and ſuffers it to regard its 

igher concerns, and aſcend with its na- 
tural force towards heaven, The foul 
being withdrawn from the objects of 
ſenſe, has leiſure to recover itſelf by 
reflection, and return to the practice of 
virtue. 

The wanton prodigal thinks not of his 
father's houſe, whilſt his ſubſtance an- 
ſwers his riotous living: but as ſoon as he 
is pinched with want, He ſays with him- 
felf,, how many hired ſervants of my father 
hace bread enough and to fpare, while 1 
periſh with hunger! His depraved incli- 
nation tempted him to take a journey into 
a far country but the ſenſe of miſery 
and diſtreſs forced him to ari/e and ga to 
his father. (Luke, xv.) 

The ſons of Jacob remembered not the 
affliction of Joſeph, till famine and im- 
priſonment preſſed them fore: then they 
felt the anguiſh of his foul, (Gen. xlii. 21 .) 
and were grieved with the thoughts of 
their unnatural cruelty to their brother. 

And that fevere abſtinence, which the 
men of Nineveh inflicted upon themſelves, 
was a proper pumſhment for the violence 
that was in their hands. 5 

It was but juſt that the oppreſſors 
ſhould want the ſtaff of bread, and the 
refreſhment of water, fince they had taken 
azvay the ſhe: f fron the hungry, and com- 
pelled the neeay to tread the wine-preſſes, 
and fuffer thirſt. (Job, xxiv. 11, 12.) 

It was but juſt that their bowels ſhould 
labour with griping pain, fiace they had 
no compaſon for the afflicted. 

It was but juſt that they ſhould wait 
long for their neceſſary ſuitenance, and 
deny their eagerly-craving appetite, ſince 
they had withheld rhe poor from their de- 
fire, and cauſed ihe eyes of the widow to 
Fail. (Job, xxxi. 16.) 

Their oppreſſion cried aloud for re- 
venge, and they avenged the cauſe of 
the poor, and puniſhed themſelves, Who 


were the inſtruments of cruelty. | 


Therefore . tbey turned their feaſts into 


mourning, and all their fongs into lamenta- 


tions, and put on ſackcloth upon all their 
loins. The land trembled for their iniqui- 
ties, and the mourning of every one that 
dwelt therein, was as the mourning of an 


only ſon. 


Nor did they only grieve for their evil 


ways, but effectually turned from them, 
and renounced their vices. : | 


This 
| 
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This was the intent of their humilia- 
tion ; and without this it had been fruit- 
leſs and vain. © Faſting and ſackcloth, 
and aſhes, are but the ſymbols and tokens 
of repentance. And God will not be 
mocked with empty pretences, that paſs 
away like a ſhadow. There may be ſin- 
ful pride even in the profeſſion of humi- 
lity: and the dreſs of mourning may be as 
vain pageantry, as the pomp of a triumph. 

But God, who ſaw the king of Nineveh 
ariſe from his throne, ſaw him alto forſake 
the ſeat of violence. And therefore He 
turned away from his fierce anger, becauſe 
every one, from the greateſt even to the leaſt, 
ſincerely turned from his evil way. Which 
brings me, 

Secondly, 

that was wrought by their repentance. 

A great and wonderful effect! that 
the prayers and ſupplications of finful 
duſt and aſhes ſhould prevail for mercy 
with an offended God, and move him to 
reverſe the dreadful ſentence of juſtice ! 

The prophet Jonah was apprehenſive 
of this change, and was unwilling to fore- 
tel their ſwift deſtruction, knowing that 

the Lord was a gracious God, and merciful, 
flow to anger, and of great kindneſs, and re- 
penteth him of the evil. Therefore he fled 
from the preſence of the Lord (Jonah, iv. 2.), 
that he might not deliver a meſſage that 
might be contradicted by the event. 

But let not God be charged with falſe- 

hood, for He is not a man, that he ſhould 
lie, or as the ſon of man, that he ſhould repent, 

HFlis threatenings of temporal evils pro- 
ceed both from mercy and juſtice; and 


are but conditional in themſelves, unlefs 


ſinful men will make them abſolute. It is 
mercy that pronounces the ſentence; and 
juſtice that is forced to execute it. 

While we are yet in a ſtate of proba- 
tion, we may avoid the puniſhments that 
are prepared for us: though the {word is 
drawn, yet God . will withhold his 
hand, if we turn to him that 1s going 
to ſmite us. 

But when the accepted time is paſt 
away, and the day of grace is come to an 
end, we ſhall be reclaimed no more; God 
will be no more intreated, The ſentence 
that dooms the impenitent to eternal mi- 


ſery, is as unchangeable'as the nature of 


God, and ſtands faſt for ever and ever. 
But temporal puniſhments are ſuſpended 
or removed, when the occaſion of them 
is taken away. * 5 
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© Though our future obedience cannot 


atone for our paſt tranſgreſſions, yet God 
in his infinite mercy accepts of our ſin- 
cere repentance, inſtead of perfect obedi- 
ence : and when we repent of the evils. 
that we have done, he alſo repents of 
the evil that he intended to do againſt us. 
After he has .. ſpoken bitter things 
againſt a wicked people, and prepared 
them to expect lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and woe, he is yet unwilling to bring 
his judgments upon them ; he yet waits for 
an opportunity of-being gracious to them. 
And when he finds the tokens of their 
amendment, he rejoices as one that findeth 

great ſpoils. , tab ate — 
When he ſends forth the aſtoniſhing 
tidings of his judgments, he ſays, Perad- 
venture they may return to themſelves, 
and their duty: it may be, they will yet 
be wiſe, and confider their latter end. I 
hade no pleaſure in the death of him that 
dieth, faith the Lord; wherefore- turn your - 
ſelves and live. (Ezek. xvili. 32) 

The ſentence paſſed upon David, for 
the matter of Uriah, was ſuitable ro the 
heinous nature of his guilt: but as ſoon 
as he confeſſed, that he had finned againſt 
the Lord, his pardon was ſealed in heaven, 
and Nathan bid him be of good comfort, 
ſaying, The Lord alſo hath put away thy 
in; thou ſhalt not die. .(2 Sam. xii. 13.) 
There is an Advocate in heaven, always 
ready to plead for mercy ; and the bowels 
of divine compaſſion yearn over us, when- 
ſoever there is room for forgiveneſs. For 
our heavenly Father knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are but duſt, (Pal. 
ciii. 14.) + 25 1 68 
There is a remarkable inſtance of his 
tenderneſs towards his creatures, in the 
caſe of Nineveh. When Jonah had exe- 
cuted his commiſſion, and foretold the 
near approaching ruin of that great city, 
he earneſtly expected the accompliſhment. 
of his prophecy : and the prevention of it, 
by the repentance of the people, and the 
mercy of God, diſpleaſed Jonah exceed- 
ingly, and he was very angry. 68%: 63 
So impatient was he at the diſappoint- 


ment, that he expoſtulated with God, 


and deſired him to take awey his lift, 
thinking ir Letter for him to die than to live. 
And he made him a boath, "and ſat under 
it in the ſhadow, indulging his grief and 
anger, till hg might ſee what would become 
And the Lord God prepared a gonrd, and 


made 


- 
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it cums up ever Fondh, that-it might ſhould I make them yet more wretched ? 


be a ſbadou) over his bead, to deliver him Doſt thou complain that thy gourd had 
from his grief : ſo Jonah vas exceeding too ſhort a duration, and periſhed as ſud- 
glad of the gourd. denly as it roſe? and doſt thou think 


But he was foon deprived of his plea- that forty days are ſufficient for ſo many 
ſure; for God prepared a worm when the thouſands of my creatures? | 
morning roſe the next day; and it ſmote the Thus does the Almighty vouchſafe to 
gourd that it withthed, Being bereaved vindicate his proceedings, and turn the 
of this delightful ſhade, the fun beat upon repining of the prophet into a plea for 
his bead, that he fainted, and wiſhed in himſelf, Lord, <what is man, that thou 
himſelf to die. ſhouldſt condeſcend to talk with him, and 

His repeated complaints inclined the reaſon in defence of thy infinite mercies ! 
God of mercy to reaſon with him; Dot When an act of pardon is granted by an 
#hou well to be angry for the gourd? and earthly ſovereign, his ſubjects are glad to 
ke preſumed to abet and encourage the embrace it implicitly, without a ſtrict in- 
extravagance of his paſſion, and hid, 7 quiry into the terms and conditions of it : 
ab cvell to be angry, even unto death. it is enough that he is pleaſed to pardon 

And the Almighty retorted his com- them ; and they are bound to be thankful 
| wa upon him, and condeſcended to for it. But the King of kings diſdains not 

an ar t from the example of to bring forth his ſtrong reaſons for his 
the prophet, to juſtify his own tenderneſs merciful dealings with us; and ſtirs up 
and compaſſion: T hou haſt had pity on the our bowels, even to excuſe (if I may ſo 
gourd, for the which thou haſt not laboured, ſpeak) the greatneſs of his compaſſion. 
neither madeft it grow, which came up in a Having conſidered the repentance of 
might, and periſhed in a night. And ſhould not Nizeveh, and its happy effect, I proceed, 
1 fbare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are Thirdly, To make an application of 
more than fixſcore thouſand perſons, that both, to the occaſion and deſign of this 
cannot diſcern between their right-hand and day's ſolemnity. 45K 
their left-hand, and alſo much cattle? (Jo- The men of Nineveh ſhall rife in judę- 
nah, iv.) cp ment with this generation, and ſhall condemn 
We may thus interpret this forcible ar- it, becauſe they repented at the preaching of 
gument: Thou takeſt pity on the Jona,; and behold a greater than Jonas is 
gourd, which received neither its being, Here. (Mat: xu. 41.) The voice of God 
nor its nouriſhment, from thee ; which calls aloud for repentance ; and the al- 


grew up without thy knowledge or care, 
in the darkneſs of the night, and return- 
ed to corruption before the morning aroſe 
upon thee : it did not continue in one 


ſtay, but was ſnatched from thy embraces, 


mighty revenger makes bare his arm, to 
pluck us out of the jaws of iniquity; His 
deſtroying angel preaches to a ſinful 
world, endeavours. to check the pro- 
greſs of wickedneſs, ſaying, 1t is enough, 


before thy affection could cleave to it: ay now thine hgnd. 


and yet thou mourneſt for it, as for a 
brother, or a friend, which is as thine 
own ſoul: and thou ſuffereſt thy grief to 
increaſe, and thinkeſt thou haft abundant 
reaſon to be angry for thy lofs. Have 
not I therefore great reaſon to ſhew my 
tender pity, to an innumerable multitude 
of creatures, that were faſhioned by me 
in the womb, and upheld from the 
breafts? Should I ſnatch them away in 
an inſtant, and devour them with ſudden 
deſtruction ? When I remember how ſhort 
their time is, ſhould I make them for naught, 
and deprive them even of their tranſitory 
being, and contract the ſpace that is but 


a ſpan long? Does not their number 


plead far compaſſion? and is not their ig- 


norance ſome excule for their fin ? Why 


The hearts of the 2 of Nineveh 
were turned in a few days, like the rivers 
of waters: but our heavenly monitor has 


continued to ſet our danger before us, 


from the beginning of the year even to 
the end of the year. We are now aſ- 
ſembled a ſecond time to deprecate his 
judgments, and have daily more preſſing 
reaſons to cry mightily to God. The 


raging peſtilence dwelt but in one city, or 


wandered no farther than the borders of 
it, when we firſt.afſembled to bewail our 
fin and danger. And great had been the 
ſlaughter, had it dwelt only there, and 
that alone had been the habitation of 
But the king of terrors having deftroy- 


ed, till he had almoſt made an end, has 


left 
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left that once flouriſhing city bereaved of 
inhabitants, and waſted with miſery. And 
whilſt ſhe ſits ſolitary, weeping ſore in 
the night for the loſs of her people, her 
_ devouring enemy enlarges his camp, and 


ſpreads deſolation round about. 
The time would fail me to ſpeak of the 


amazing variety of wretchedneſs that co- 


vers whole cities and provinces. Swift 1s 
the progreſs of the contagion, and the 
communication of miſery : iter than 
the chariots on the tops of the mountains, or 
the flaming fire that devoureth the ſtubble 
before it ; the people are much pained, all 
faces gather blackneſs. It runs 4% and fro 
in the cities, and climbs up into the houſes, 
and enters in at the windows like a thief. 
The camp of Death is very great, and 
his conqueſts terrible. He eats up the 
nations, and pierces them through with his 
Arrows. 

Their tender infants are r forth, 
out of the womb, to give up the ghoſt, 
and as ſoon as they begin to be, they are 
as if they had never been. They flie 
away as a dream, and cannot be found, and 
are chaſed away as a wiſion of the night, 
Their mother's breaſts are full of 
death, and their food 1s as the poiſon of 

aſps. 


Their young men are caſt on the bed 


of languiſhing, in the midſt of their 
ſtrength; and their mighty men go down 
in a moment to the grave. 

The living are unable to relieve each 
other, and are conſtrained to deny the 
laſt offices of humanity to their departed 
friends ; applying the words of our Savi- 
our to their milerable condition, Let the 
dead bury their dead. ; 
The diary of their afflictions muſt melt 
us into pity: and it cannot but extort 
compaſſion, even from the hardeſt hearts, 


to read over the daily increaſing catalogue 


of the ſlain. ; 
Their mighty fortreſſes languiſh, and 
the places of ſtrength, from whence their 


fleets and armies uſed to iſſue forth, are 
become deſolate. 


The highways are unoccupied, the in- 


habitants ceaſe : their traffic is avoided as 
death, and their merchandize is abhorred 
as a nurſery of diſeaſes. 8577 | 
And the wretched nation ſeems to ſay 
to her neighbouring countries, Mark me 
and be aftoniſhed, and lay your hand upon 
your mouth. | | 


But it may be, we are hardened againſt 
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once an enemy to our country, and is ſtill 
an enemy to our religion. 

We may therefore behold it in another 
view, and confider her m—_— as if it 
were our own : a cafe too probable, and 
a confideration of ſo near a concern to us, 
that it ought not to be neglected. 

It was the juſt fear of its dangerous ap- 
proaches, and a compaſſionate ſenſe of 
the calamities that would diſtreſs us, if the 
contagion ſhould ſpread itſelf over us, 
which occaſioned this day of humiliation, 
and is mentioned in the decree of the 
king and his nobles, as the reaſon that 
moved them to it. 

And we are far from anſwering the de- 
ſign, unleſs we are deeply ſenſible of the 

reatneſs of the evils that hang over us, 
the heinouſneſs of our guilt that calls for 
vengeance, and the infinite mercies of 
God that may yet pardon our guilt, and 
forbear to deſtroy us. 

We have no grounds to preſume, hard- 
ly any grounds for the ſlighteſt hopes; 
we can only ſpeak in the humble and dif- 
fident language of the king of Nineveh, 
IT he can tell, if God will turn away from 
bis fierce anger that we periſh not ? 

We have ſeen the peſtilence come in up- 
on a foreign land like a wide breaking in 
of waters. And we have ſeen it baffle 
all the contrivances of policy, the inven- 
tions of art, and the efforts of power. 
And it ſtill prevails, and gathers violence; 
neither can art, nor . nor power, 


nor even the different temper of different 
ſeaſons aſſuage its fury. | 


The wiſdom of our counſellors, and 


the experience of phyſicians, have joined 
together, ſtudying to prevent its invadi 
us, or to checkuits malignant infection. 
But the humiliation of this day, is the 
wiſeſt expedient; and, if God in his 
mercy will accept it, this alone may be 
effectual. 


5 
a ſenſe of her milety, becauſe ſhe was 


We cannot but greatly fear that heavy 


calamity, which may gradually approach, 
or be accidently brought, or be juſtly 
inflicted upon us. | 

Oar eyes may ſoon run down with tears, 
and our eyelids guſh out with waters. The 
voice of wailing may be heard in our ftreets, 
and every one may teach his neighbour la- 


mentation. 
windows, and enter into our palaces, to cut 
of the children from without, and the young 
men from the ſtreet. Even the carcaſſes of 


Death may come K. into our 
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men may fall at dung upon the open field, and 
as the handful after\the harweſt- man, and 
none may gather them. (Jer. ix.) | 
_ _ Conſider this, ye careleſs ones, that 
| dwell at eaſe, and regard not the approach 
of the evil day. Conſider what will be 
our caſe, if the deſtroying angel ſhould 
ey his tents in any part of our land. 

he corrupted branch will be ſeparated 
from the body, arid deprived of neceſſary 
relief. Friendſhip and humanity will be 
unable to perform their comfortable of- 
fices ; and-the means of correſpondence 
will be cut off. The houſes of the ſick 
will be ſhut up; and diſeaſed families 
be confined in their loathſome priſons, be- 
holding nothing but helpleſs miſery. Pa- 
rents will dread the ſight of their be- 
loved children; and filal piety will in 
vain endeavour to exert itſelf towards the 
dying parents. Heaps of dead will of- 
fend the aching eyes of the fick ; and the 
corrupted carcaſſes will poiſon the living 
bodies, that will hardly bear the ſtink of 
their own corruption. 'They that carry 
forth the dead, will fail under their bur. 
then,” and immediately want that need- 
ful office which they attempted to per- 
form. 

The art of the phyſician will be loſt in 
Fruitleſs ſearches for the cauſe of the diſ- 

-\temper; and no natural remedy will 
avall, when it ftruggles with the venge- 
ance of God. | 
_ © Timely precautions will not prevent its 
. nor will the ſtrictly guarded 
lines ſet bounds to the peſtilence. Day 
by day it will ſpread like a gangrene; 
and every hour will make a freſh addition 
to the territories of death. 

It therefore behoves us, as we value 


all that is dear to us, to turn from our 


wickedneſs without delay, leſt God ſhould 
caſt upon us the furiouſneſs of his wrath, an- 
- ger, diſpleaſure, and trouble, and ſend evil 
angels amongſt us. We cannot too deeply 
humble ourielves for the wretchedneſs of 
dur guilt, before we are made more 
wretched by our puniſhment. 

It highly concerns us to caſt off the 
whole maſs of our ſinful corruption, and 
to renounce every vice that has gotten the 
dominion over us. But it more eſpecial- 
ly concerns us, to put away with abhor- 


rence, our moſt flagrant fins, and provok- 


ing abominations. 
lt was murmuring againſt the Lord, 
and caſting unjuſt reproaches upon his 
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miniſters, that kmdled the divire indig- 
nation againſt the Iſraelites; ſo that he 
would have conſumed them in a moment, 
by the pfague that was begun, had not 
his mercy interpoſed, and food with Aaron 
between the living and the dead, to accept 
the incenſe offered by the prieſt, as an atone- 
ment for the people, (Numb. xvi. 48.) 

It was the lewdneſs of Iſrael that pro- 
voked the Lord to jealouſy, when twenty and 
four thouſand died of the plague (Numb. 
xxv.); and Phinehas put an end ty the 
ſlaughter, by his zeal 'H Gods... 

It was the preſumption of David, in 
numbering the people, and glorying in the 
ſtrength of eight hundred thouſand vali- 


ant men, that brought the peſtilence-up- 


on the land, and leſſened that mighty 
number, by the deſtruction of ſeventy 
\thouſand men. (2 Sam. xxiv.) 

It was the vaunting pride, and inſolent 
blaſphemy of Senaccherib, that came up 
into the ears of the Almighty, when he 
ſent forth his angel into the camp of the 
Srians, and ſmete an hundred and four- 
ſcore and five thouſand :. and when they 
aroſe early in the motning, behold they auere 
all dead corpſes. And thoſe terrible armies, 
that dried up all the rivers of the beſieged 
places, with the ſoles of their feet, auere as the 
grafs of the field; and as the green herb, as 
the graſs on the houſe tops, and as corn blaſt- 
ed before it be grown up. (Iſaiah, xxxvu.) 

And it was the oppreſſion and violence 
of Nineveh, that haftened the doom cf 
that bloody city, and brought its de- 
ſtruction near, even to its gates. 

And may not theſe ſins be equally 
charged upon us? Does not our heart 
tremble ? Is it not moved out of its place, 
at the mention of theſe tranſgreſſions? Is 
there not impious murmuring, profligate 
lewdneſs, haughty preſumption, inſolent 
blaſphemy, and violent oppreſſion, in our 
ſtreets ? Are not truth and ſimplicity de- 
parted, and innocence and integrity made 
a prey? 

But there is yet a more dreadful ex- 
ample before us; a yet heavier charge 
againſt us. . 
Jeruſalem was once zhe perfection of 
beauty, the jo; of the whole earth. But the 
Lord hath ſwalkwed up all her habitations, 
and thrown down' the ſtrong holds of the 
daughter of Judah, becauſe ſhe rejected 
the Son of God, and crucified the Lord of 
glory. For this amazing wickedneſs, ſhe 
was betrayed by factions, and waſted by 

| famine 
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famine within, and ftraitened and G 
without, and the Romans took away both 


her place and nation. And the ways f 


Sion ſhall for ever mourn, her gates ſhall 
for ever»deſolate. - e 
And yet in defiance of this dreadful 
admonition, we crucify the Son of God 
12 and deny the Lord that bought us. 
ven whilſt we humble ourſelves with 
faſting, there are many that glory in do- 
ing deſpight to the blefſed Feſut, that faſted 
Fort) days and forty nights for our ſakes. 
(Mat. iv.) 
_ , Whilſt we deſire to avert the conſum- 
ing plague, there are many that caſt re- 
proaches upon him that bore our griefi, 
and carried our forrows, and healed all 
manner of fickneſs and diſeaſes among the 


op: 

hilſt our danger conſtrains us to cry 
mightily to God, there are many that 
blaſpheme our Redeemer, who prayed 
earneſtly for our pardon, and u t as it 
were great drops of blood under the bur- 
then of our ſins. | 

Whalft there is yet a ſpace for repen- 
tance, there are many that depreciate 
thoſe infinite merits, through which alone 
our repentance will be accepted. 

While we are yet permitted to offer up 
our ſpiritual ſacrifices, there are many 
that violate the excellent dignity of our 
eternal High-prieft, who gave himſelf a ſa- 
crifice for us. 

Let the ſenſe of this crying fin, and all 
other abominations, fill us with unfeigned 
ſorrow and humility.  _ 

Let us hide ourſelves in the duft together, 
and cover our faces with confuſion. 

Let our king and our princes ca/? down 
| their crowns before the throne of God, and 
worſhip the Lamb that liweth for ever and 
ever. Let ſmall and great fland in awe of 
him, and endeavour to avoid the fury of 
his wrath. 

Let us fly to the mercy-ſeat, while we 
may have acceſs to it, and cleave. ſted- 
faſtly to the holy place, till we can obtain 
forgiveneſs. 52: | 

Let us beſeech the holy Jeſus to waſh 
us in his precious blood, and offer up the 
incenſe of our imperfe& prayers. 

Let us beſeech him to look down with 
pity and compaſſion on our afflicted bre- 
thren, and rake. away bil plague from them, 
before they are conſumed by the means of his 
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Let their troubles be ever in our ſight, 
and their calamities be conſidered as an 
earneſt of our own. ' | | 

And let the united voices of the whole 
nation cry mightily to God, for his pati- 
ence and forbearance. 
Hear our prayers, O Lord, and with 
thine ears conſider our calling ; hold not thy 
peace at our tears. Lord, what is our hope 
truly our hope is even in thee. Father, if 
it be thy good pleaſure, let this cup paſs 


| from Us : nevertheleſs, not as we wwill, but 


as thou wwilt, But, O Lord moſt holy, O 
God moſt mighty, O holy and merciful 
Saviour, thou moſt worthy Judge eter- 
nal, ſuffer us not at our laſt hour for any | 
pains of death to fall from thee . de- 


liver us not into the bitter pains of eter- 
nal death. 


' _$SERMON xv. 


Mary Magdalene. 


LUKE, vii. 40, 41, 42, 43- 


And Jeſus anſwering, faid unto him, Simon, I 
have ſomewhat to ſay unto thee. And he ſaith, 
Maſter, ſay on. There was a certain creditor 
which had two debtors : the one ought him five 
hundreg pence, and the other fifty. And when 
they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him moſt? - Simon anſwered and ſaid, 
I ſuppoſe that TE to whom he forgave moſt, 
And he ſaid unto him, Thou haft rightly 
judged. | 


Or bleſſed Saviour came to ſeek and 


fave thoſe that were of 3 and he 
eagerly embraced and wiſely improved 


every opportunity of doing good to the 


ſouls of men, Whenſoever he vouch. 
ſafed to converſe with the Jews, or to ac- 
cept of any invitation from them, he en- 

deavoured to correct their miſtaken judg- 
ments, and raiſe their minds to a juſt 
ſenſe of ſpiritual things. And whilſt he 
received a little bodily food or refreſh- 


ment, he took occaſion from thence, to 


feed them with e bread of life, and 
refreſh them with the waters that flow 


for ever. 


We may find ſeveral inſtances of this 


kind, in the ſacred ſtore-houſe of the 


goſpel. Thu: when he had called Mat- 
thew the publican from the receipt of 
cuſtom, it came to paſs, as be ſat ar meat 


in his houſe, that many other publicans and 
fruners ſat alſo with Teſus and his diſciples: 
| 1 3L and 
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and thꝭ Phariſees, who pretended to the 
ſtricteſt purity and holineſs, were offended 
at him, and aid to his diſciples, How is it, 
that he eateth and drinketh” with publicans 
and finners ? And Jeſus hearing their cen- 
ſorious remarks, returned this anſwer to 


them; They that are whole have no need of 


the phy/ician, but they that are fick : I came 
not to call the righteous, but fenners to re- 
pentance. (Mark, ii. 15, 16, 17.) 

Thus alſo when he viſited Zaccheus, 
the chief of the publicans, and the pre- 
ciſe Phariſees murmured, ſaying, that he 
was gene to be gueſt with a man that was a 

ner; he regarded not their uncha- 
ritable reflections, but ſpake the words of 
comfort to Zaccheus, This day ſaiwvation is 
come to this houſe. For the Son of Man ig 
come to ſeek and ſave that which was loſt. 
(Luke, xix. 7. 9, 10.) 

And he never failed to expreſs a com- 
paſſionate tenderneſs towards the truly pe- 
nitent ſoul ; and never more fully expreſſ- 
ed it, than in the remarkable caſe that 
is now before us. For one of the Phariſees 
defired him, that he would eat with him. 
And he went into the Phariſee*s houſe, and 

fat down to meat. And behold a <voman in 
. the city, which was a finner, when ſhe 
knew that Teſus ſat at meat in the Pha- 
riſee's houſe, brought an alabaſter box of 
ointment, and ſtood at his feet behind him, 
qaueeping, and began to waſh bis feet with 
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forgave them both. Tell me therefore, which 
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when they had nothing to pay, he frankly 


of them will love him mat? 

Simon having ſo fair a view of their 
different obligations, could not but make. 
a right eſtimate, and give his immediate 
judgment upon them; and therefore he 
anſwered, and ſaid, I ſuppoſe that be to 
whom he forgave moſt. This judgment 
was. drawn ' wh the common ſenſe and 
experience of mankind, and was agreeable 
to the natural effect which benefits have 
upon the minds of men. And Jeſus ra- 
tified and confirmed the ſentence, /ax:=g, 
T hou haſt rightly judged. (Luke, vii.) 

Thus was the Phariſee led unawares in- 
to a juſt approbation of the things that he 
had unjuſtly condemned. The parable 
was ſo plain, that it wanted no interpre- 
ter; it directed and applied itſelf; and 
unleſs the Phariſee were wilfully blind, he 
muſt neceſſarily ſce who was the debtor 
that ought five hundred pence, and had no- 
thing to pay, and who was the creditor that 


frankly forgave her all the debt ; and muſt 


alſo acknowledge, according to his own 

impartial judgment, that he wvould 

= much, becauſe much had been forgiven 
er. 

Our Saviour took off his thoughts from 
the multitude of ſins that ſhe fad com- 
mitted, and fixed them on that ſincere and 
ardent love which covered a multitude «of 


tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of fins. 


her head, and kiſſed his feet, and anointed 
them with the ointment. . Now when the 
bee ut Which had bidden him faw it, he 
wondered that our Lord ſhould ſuffer her 
to touch him ; and began to draw a con- 
cluſion from it, injurious to our Saviour's 
honour ; for he ſpake within himſelf, ſay- 
ing, This man, if he were a prophet, 
abould have known who, and what manner 
of woman this is that toucheth him, for ſhe 
75 a finner. 

Jeſus, knowing what paſſed within the 
Phariſee's breaſt, immediately gave an 
effectual anſwer to his ſecret inſinuation; 

and having a matter of great importance 
to propoſe to him, he beſpoke his atten- 
tion to it; Simon, I have ſomewbat to ſay 
to thee ; and the Phariſee being prepared 
to hear, ſaid, Maſter, ſay on. And then he 
ſtated the caſe plainly before him, and 
delivered a familiar parable, aſking his 
Judgment upon it. There was a certain 
creditor had two debtors ; the one ought five 


hundred pence, and the other fifty. And 


But left the Phariſee ſhould fail even 

yet to diſcern the full ſcope and deſign of 
the parable, Jeſus proceeds to illuſtrate 
the caſe of the affectionate penĩtent. And 
he turned to the woman, and ſaid unto Si- 
mon, Seeft thou this woman ; I entered into 
thine houſe, thou gawve/t me no water for my 


feet ; but ſhe hath waſhed my feet with 


tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gaveſt me no hiſs ; but this 
woman, fince the time I came in, hath not 
ceaſed to kiſs my feet. Mine head with oil 


"thou didſt not anoint ; but this woman hath 


anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore 
Jay unto thee, her fins, which are many, 
are firgios » for ſpe loved much; but to 
whom little is forgiven, the ſame loveth 
little. (Luke, vii. 44, 45, 46, 47+) 

Thus did our Saviour diſplay the ſeve- 
ral inſtances and expreſſions of her love 
to him, and draw a compariſon in her be- 


half, to convince the Phariſee of the ten- 


derneſs of her affection. g 


And after he had brought the parable 


home 
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ance of hope, with thoſe powerful words, 
Thy fins are forgiven, thy faith hatb ſaved 
thee, go in peace. (Luke, vu. 48. 50.) 
And fince theſe things were written for 
our learning, it behoves us to dwell ſome 
time longer upon the behaviour of this 


famous penitent, and to conſider the in- 


tent of the parable, till we are thoroughly 
affected with it. . 
To this end I ſhall ſhew, 


Firſt, What was the name and cha- 


racter of this woman, and how much ſhe 
loved, becauſe much had been forgiven 
3 

Secondly, That we ſhould remember 
how much has been forgiven us, that we 
alſo may love much, And, | 

Thirdly, That we ſhould copy after 
the divine goodneſs, by forgiving much, 
that our enemies may love us much 
again. 

And, firſt, I am to ſhew what was the 
name and character of this woman, and 
how much ſhe” loved, becauſe much was 
forgiven her. | 

It is the opinion of learned men, that 
this perſon, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed in 
the goſpel, was Mary Magdalene, once a 
wretched ſlave to ſin, and taken captive 
by Satan, but afterwards reſcued from his 
accurſed dominion, and reconciled to 
God, by a perfect and unfeigned repent- 
ance, ; 

When ſhe came into the Phariſee's 
houſe, ſhe was called à woman that was a 
inner, which ſeemed to imply, that ſhe 
had been notoriouſly ſinful, and ſo in- 
famouſly wicked, as to become a proverb 
of reproach for her wickedneſs ; and 


therefore the Phariſee wondered greatly, 


that Chriſt ſhould permit her to come near 
to him, and bear to be touched by one ſo 
much defiled with fin. | 

And we find in other parts of the goſ- 
pel, that our Saviour had caft even devils 
out of her; (Mark, xvi. 9. Luke, viii. 2.) 


and we may juftly ſuppoſe, that thoſe 


unclean ſpirits had carried her into all 
manner of evil, and plunged her into the 
depth of iniquity. 

But were there no other proof of her 
former wickedneſs, it would be ſufficient 
that Chrilt has told us, much was forgiven 
ber. 


love by his own forgiveneſs. And fince he 


was pleaſed to draw a veil over her ſins, 
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home to her, he gave her the full aſſur- 


Great was his mercy in meaſuring ber 


4 : 
883 
it will not become us to uncover them any 
farther, or to inquire too particularly 
what were her crimes. Let them be as a 
dark cloud, while her future actions ap- 
=_ beautiful and glorious as a pillar of 
re. , 

Aſter her converſion, ſhe was diſtin- 
guiſhed by St. Luke, as one of thoſe de- 
vout and charitable women that accom- 
panied our Sayiour in his travels, and 
miniſtered to him of their ſubſtance. (Mark, 
viii. 2, 3.) 5 a 

And when Jeſus entered into the houſe 
of Martha, as into the houſe of a friend, 
we may juſtly believe that it was the ſame 
Mary that ſat at his feet, and heard this 
word. (Luke, x. 39.) Behold the hum- 
ble poſture of an attentive diſciple! So 
cloſe was her attention, that ſhe entirely 
neglected all other buſineſs; and her ſiſter 
reproved her for that neglect. But our 
Lord gave her that honourable teſtimony, 
Mary hath chojen that good part, which 
ſpall not be taken away from ber, (Ver. 42.) 

Her modeſt and humble behaviour en- 
deared her to Chriſt, and inclined him to 
make her partaker of his intimate friend- 


7 was alſo, as we may reaſonably ſup. 
pole, this Mary whoſe brother Lazarus was 
ict. Therefore his ſiſter ſent unto Jeſus, 
ſaying, Lord, behold he whom thou loveſt, is 
fick. Now Jeſus loved Martha, and her 
fifter, and Lazarus. Aud when Mary went 
forth to meet Feſus, and ſaw him, ſbe fell 
down at his feet, ſaying, Lord, if thou haa/t 
been here, my brother had not died. (John, 
xi. 2, 3. 5. 32.) With ſo firm a faith 
did ſhe believe in Chriſt! with ſuch un- 
ſhaken confidence did the rely on his com- 
paſſion ! 

After the reſurrection of Lazarus, le- 
ſus was invited to a ſupper, at which La- 
Zarus was preſent, whom he ul aun the 
dead. And behoid Mary Magdalene came 
in, and brought an alabaſter box of oint- 
ment. Being defirous to make an offer- 
ing to her Lord, ſhe would not make it of 
that which did coſt her nothing. For we 
learn from St. Matthew's goſpel, that it 
was very precious ointment ; and from St. 
John, that it was ointment of ſþ:henard, 


very ceſtly. (Mat. xxvi. 7.— John, xii. 


1 2, . 

— 4 a deep ſorrow and contrition 

for the number of her ſins, ſhe preſumed, 

not to appear before his face, but food at 

his feet, bebin him, * as if ber head  * 
. 


Toe 
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ewere waters, and her eyes a, fountain of - 


tears. And theſe tears that flowed from 


penitential ſorrow, were alſo teſtimonies 


of her afteQion : for ſe began to waſh his 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her bead; neither did her love 
ſtop here; he alſo kiſſed his fret, and 


anointed them with the ointment ; and ſhe 


red it in ſuch meaſure upon him, that 


* the houſe was filled with the odour of the 
ointment. | 

Before ſhe came into the houſe, we may 
imagine that ſhe inquired after him, in 
the words of the church to Chriſt, Tell me 
O thou whom my foul loveth ), <where thou 
feedeft, where thou makeſt thy flock to reſt at 
noon ? (Song of Solomon, i. 7.) 

And when ſhe is miniſtering to him, we 
may apply thoſe other words of the 
church to this devout woman: While the 

king ſitteth at his table, my ſpikenard ſendeth 
forth the ſmell thereof. (Ver. 12.) 

The Phariſee was ſurprized at our Sa- 
viour's accepting theſe offices from a w- 
man that was a finner : and Judas was 
moved with indignation, and faid, to what 
purpoſe is this waſte ? Why was not this 
ointment fold for three hundred fence, and 
given to the poor? But Jeſus. received her 
with an affectionate welcome, and gra- 
ciouſly eſteemed theſe inſtances of her 
\ kindneſs, as if they were the laſt, offices 
to her dying friend. For he ſaid, Let her 
alone, why trouble you her? She hath 
awrought a good work on me, fhe hath done 
aha ſhe could; jhe is come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. And he did 
not reward her love with a tranſient com- 
mendation, but fixed and eſtabliſhed it for 
ever. Verily I jay unto you, whereſoever 


this goſpel ſpall be preached throughout the 


ewhole world, this alſo that ſhe hath done, 
ſhall be ſpoken , for a memorial of her. 
(Mat. xxvi. Mar. xiv. Luk. vii. John, 
XII. 6 

And it ſtands recorded by each of the 
evangeliſts, and has been publiſhed zz 
every nation under heaven. 
ſawvour of her good ointments, ber name is as 
ointment poured forih. (Song of Solomon, 
i. 3.) Her fame 7s gone out into all lands, 
and her glory unto the ends of the world, 


And Mary Magdalene's love to our Sa- 


viour ſhall be delivered down from age 
to age in that ſacred hiſtory, which will 
never be blotted out. | 
But we may ſtill confider other expreſ- 
ſions of her affection to him. She was 
one of hoe devout women that followed 


Becauſe of the 


- 
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him towards the place of his crucifixion, 


and bewwailed and lamented bim. (Luke, 
xxili. 27.) 1 ae, 1 
She alſo ſtood by the croſs of Jeſus, 


with his mother, and fixed her weeping 
eyes upon him, partaking of thoſe ſor- 
rows that pierced through the breaſts that 
bare him, and the paps that gave him ſuck. 
Neither tribulation, nor diſtreſs, nor perſe- 
cution, nor peril, nor ſword, could ſeparate 
her from bim. Her ſoul clave to him, 
even to his death; nay, it was ſtronger 
than the grave. | 1 
When Nicodemus prepared for the bu- 
rial of his dead body, ſhe felloxwed, after, 
and beheld the ſepulchre, and how his body 
Twas laid, (Luke, xxiii. 55.) 
And her love to him would hardly ſuf- 
fer her to give ſleep Io her eyes, ner flumber. 
to her eyelids, till ſhe had ſhewn her ten- 
dereſt care of her departed Lord. For 


as ſoon as the Sabbath was paſt, Mary 


Magdalene came early, while it was yet 
dark, to the ſepulchre, bringing feet ſpices 
to anoint him. And when fhe jaw the ſtone 
taken away from the door of the ſepulchre, 
ſhe complained to St. Perer, and to that 
diſciple whom Jeſus loved, and ſaid unto 
them, they have taken away the Lord out of 


the fepulchre, and wwe know nat where they 


have laid him. (John, xxi. 2.) 
Afterwards ſhe flood at the ſepulchre 
eweeping 3 and, as ſhe wept, ſhe Nooped 
down, and looked into the ſepulchre, and ſaw 
tæbo angels in white, fitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the 
body of Jeſus had lain: and they ſaid unto 
her, Woman, why <weepeſt thou ? She ſaid 
unto them, Becauſe they have taken away my 
Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him. And when fhe had thus ſaid, ſhe 
turned herſelf back, and ſaw Jeſus landing, 


and knew not that it was Feſus. And Jeſus 
aid unto her, Woman, why weepeſt thou ? 


Whom ſeekeft thou ? She, ſuppoſing him to be 
the gardener, ſaid unto him, Sir, Fd thou have 
borne him hence, tell me where thou haſt laid 
him, and 1 will take him away. Teſus, 
finding her ſtill ignorant of him, /aid unto 


Her, Mary! And ſbe turned herſelf, and pre- 
ſently acknowledged him, /aying, Rabboni, 


which is, Maſter. (John, xx.) 

Thus did her love continue from his 
death to his riſing again; and he wiped 
away all tears from her eyes, by vouch- 


ſafing her his firſt appearance after his re- 


ſurrection, and ſending her to his diſciples 
with the joyful news of his being riſen 
from the dead, 

How 
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How happy was this meſſenger that 
brought theſe good tidings, that gave 


this delightful aſſurance to his afflicted 


friends, Your Redeemer liveth ! 

How compaſſionate is Jeſus, who did 
not. break the bruiſed reed, nor quench the 
ſmoking flax, but bound up this broken-heart- 
ed ſinner, and comforted her that mourned, 
and gave her beauty for aſhes, the oil of joy 

for mourning, and the garment of praiſe for 
the ſpirit of heavineſs! (Ia. Ixi. 1. 3.) 

The example of this famous penitent, 
ſhould, as I am, 

Secondly, to ſhew, Teach us to re- 
member how much has been forgiven us, 
that we alſo may love much. | 

The — of God, in giving his 
bleſſings to mankind, requires a large re- 
turn of gratitude from us; and we ſhould 
find our debt of love increafing to a 
prodigious ſum, were we only to conſider 
the gifts which his bounty daily ſheds 
upon us. 

But there is alſo forgiveneſs with thee, 


O God, therefore ſhalt thou be more 


abundantly loved. This doubles all ocher 
bleſſings, and gives us, ourſelves, our 
ſouls and bodies, which were forfeited and 
loſt, by the multitude of our fins. 

Alas! the beſt of us fall ſeven times a 
day, and too many of us have fallen ſo 
often into wickedneſs, that we juſtly de- 
ſerve to be branded and diſtinguiſhed by 
the infamous character of ſinners; and 
were our love to riſe in proportion to the 
meaſure of our fins, which God vouch- 
ſafes to forgive, none of us could love 
him little, for the moſt perfect amongſt 
us are forgiven much. | 

If we look back to a few of the days 
that are paſt, we ſhall ſee our account 


charged with a heavy burden of fins: 


every addition to our life has been at- 
tended with an addition to our guilt ; and 
more than ſufficient to every day has been 
the evil thereof. How then can we num- 
ber the tranſgreſſions of our whole life, or 
make an eſtimate of the long arrears of 
treſpaſſes, that are thrown together in 
confuſed heaps ? n 

It is difficult to bear a tranſient view of 
them: it is hardly poſſible to ſurvey the 
odious malignity of every vice, and the 
loathſome ſhame of ' our vile abomina- 
tions. The uneaſy reflection upon them 
covers us with confufron of face, and we are 
not able to look up, becauſe our wickedneſſes 
ate gone over our head, and are like a fore 


\ 
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burthen, too heavy for us t0 bear. (Pal. 


xxxviii. 4. 8 

But though we abhor the ſight of our- 
ſelves, and cannot endure the thoughts of 
our uncleanneſs, yet our offended God 
ſtretches out his arms to embrace us, and 
is ready to waſh us thoroughly from our ini- 
quities, and cleanſe us from our fins. (Pſ. Ii. 2.) 
There is à fountain opened to purge us 
from fin, and from uncleanneſs, (Lech. xiii, 
1.) even the fountain of our Saviour*s 
precious blood. 1 
And we may behold an emblem of the 
kind offices which he delights to perform 
to us, in his behaviour towards his diſ- 

ciples. He reſe from ſupper, and laid afide 
his gqrments, and took a towel, and girded © 
himſelf. After that, he poured water 'inio 

a baſon, and began to waſh the diſciples 
feet, and wipe them with the towel auberr- 

with he was girded. (John, xiti. 4, 5.) 
Thus the Lord of glory condeſcends to 


miniſter to us alſo, that / hougb our fins be as 


ſcarlet, they may be as white as ſnow, 
though they are red as crimſon, they may be 
as whol. (Iſa. i. 18. 35 

The abatement of a debt is a welcome 
inſtance of kindneſs. And the unjuſt 


| ſteward rightly judged, that he ſhould be- 


ſpeak the love and favour of his Lord”s 
debtors, by leſſening their charge, and Cid 
ding one of them take his bill, and write 
down fifty, inflead of an hundred meaſures of 
gil, and another to wwrite down fourſcore in- 
ſtead of an hundred meaſures of wheat. (Luk. 
xvi.) Surely, therefore, our Lord has 
the ſtrongeſt claim to our love, fince he 
has not only abated a part of our debt, 
but frankly forgiven it all. | 
Great had his mercy been, had he for- 
born to impute our fins to us, or place 
them to our account. And it is infinitely- 
greater, as he transferred it from us, and 
placed ir to his own account. He became 
a debtor in our ſtead, and, in order to 
procure- a general diſcharge for us, he 
made an infinite ſatisfaRtion to his Father's 
juſtice. 4 . . 
ehold our Redeemer upon the croſs, 
cancelling the hand-writing that was 
againſt us, and comforting Mary Mag- 
dalene, and all other true penitents, with 
thoſe important words, 17 i finiſhed ! Can 
we ever forget ſuch an obligation as this ? 
Can we delay to ſhew our gratitude, 
when all the return that is required of us 
is love? Will not ſuch amazing kindneſs 
draw tears out. of our rocky hearts, and 
3L 3 cauſs 
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cauſe avaters to gufo out like rivers? The 
ſenſe of our multiplied offences againſt ſo 
good a God, ſhould make us ft upon the 
ground, and keep filence 3 our eyes ſhould fail 
avith tears, and our bowels ſhould be troubled 
at the remembrance of our baſeneſs. 
The mournful dreſs of the affectionate 
penitent is more amiable in the ſight of 
God than ornaments of gold: and he de- 


lights- to clothe us with robes of glory, 
when we are truly ſenſible of our naked- 


neſs and ſhame. | 
Thus when the prodigal fon was diſ- 
poſed to ariſe and go to his father, and 
thought himſelf znworthy to be called his 
fon, and humbly defired to be as one of his 
hired ſervants; the compaſſionate father 
could not refrain himſelf from going forth 
to meet him, but when he was yet a great 
away off, he ran and fell on his neck, and 
kifjed bim; and when his penitent ſon /aid 
unto him, Father, I have finned again}? 
heaven, and in thy fight, and are no more 
avorthy to be called thy fon ; the father im- 
mediately /a:d unto his ſervants, Bring forth 
the beſt robe, and put it on him, and put a 
ring on his hand, and ſhoes on his feet, and 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and 
let us eat, and be merry. And as the fa- 
ther rejoiced with double joy, becauſe his 
fen had been dead, and was alrve again, had 
been leſt, and was found; (Luke, xv.) fo 
his ſon could not but love him with double 
affeQion ; becauſe he became, as it were, 
a ſecond time his father, and begot him 
again, by calling him again his ſon. 
The mention of this glorious inſtance 
leads me, 


Thirdly, to ſhew, That we ſhould copy 


after the divine goodneſs, by forgiving 


much, that our enemies may love ns, 


much again. 

We have ſeen the mercy of our Sa- 
viour propoſed to us for our imitation ; 
but leſt that great example ſhould ſeem 
too high for our reach, it has been 
brought nearer to us, under the familiar 
inſtance of a creditor forgiving his 
debtor. And the caſe propoſed to the 
Phariſee was ſo plain and obvious to his 


reaſon, that he immediately gave judg- 


ment agreeable to it; and by giving it 
immediately, he ſhewed that it was the 
natural reſult of his thoughts, and flow- 
ed from the common ſenſe and opinion 
of mankind ; and therefore we may juſtly 


_ conclude, that as long as gratitude re- 


mains in the world, the forgiveneſs of 


* 
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return of love, in proportion to the mea- 
ſure of our forgiveneſs. And the Pha- 
riſee's ready anſwer, not only ſhews that 
it is poſſible, but alſo that it is bighly 
probable it ſhould produce this effect. 
And this judgment of man is of the 
n weight, becauſe it was ratified 
y the judgment of God. | 

Our Saviour rejoiced to overcome evi! 
with good, and the greater the evil was, 
ſo much the more he delighted in the 


. conqueſt; with what pleaſure did he 


ſpeak of Mary Magdalene! How par- 
ticularly did he mention, how largely did 
he illuſtrate every teſtimony of her af- 
ſection! He remembered the greatneſs 
of her ſins, only that he might ſhew the 
greatneſs of her repentance, and loved to 
let the penitent in oppoſition to the ſin- 
ner. No one had been more at enmity 
with hitnz no one was honoured more 
with his friendſhip. 5 

Methinks our ambition ſhould move us 
to imitate this example; and we ſhould 
be quite tranſported with the thoughts of 
changing an inveterate enemy into a 
faithful friend. Perhaps his offences are 
many; ſo much the more he ſtands in 
need of forgiveneſs. And the more we 
forgive him, fo much the more he may 
love us, in return for ſo large a meaſure 
of forgiveneſs. Thus ſhall we heap coals 
of fire upen his head, (Rom. wii. 20.) and 
melt him into unfeigned ſorrow for his 
paſt offences. HR, 

And the hopes of this ſucceſs are enongh 
to enliven our endeavours, and make us 
unwearied in doing good, that we may at 
length obtain an entire conqueſt of evil. 

How partially ſoever we magnify the 
injuries we have received, and how much 
ſoever we labour to add to their aggra- 
vations, yet the intent of the parable 
will ftill reach our cafe, and we can 
never find a ſufficient objection againſt 
forgiveneſs. ; 

If any ſufficient objection could have 
been found, the father muſt have found 
it againſt embracing his prodigal ſon: 
for he had received a large portion from 
him; and having caſt off the affection 
that is natural to children, he had en- 
tirely left his father's houſe, gone into 
a far country, waſted his ſubſtance by lewd 
and ristous living, (Luke, xv.) and de- 
baſed himſelf into a mean and ſervile 
condition; yet the tender father oo 

| rules 
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rules all theſe objections, as ſoon as his 
ſon is willing to return; and thinks with 


himſelf, that the pardoned prodigal will 


love him with the ſtrongeſt affection, and 
be for ever endeared to him, by remem- 

bering how much has been forgiven him. 
What a glorious ſpectacle is the man 
that is equally ready to give up all his 
prejudices, and gladly removes every let 
and hindrance that may prevent a re- 
conciliation |! . 

We have a remarkable inſtance of this 
kind, in Joſeph's behaviour towards his 
brethren: when they could not anſwer 
him, at his firſt diſcovery of himſelf, be- 
ing troubled at his preſence, he ſpoke 
kindly to them, Come near to me 1 pray you, 
am Foſeph your brother, whom ye fold into 
Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved, nor 
angry with yourſelves that ye fold me 
hither ; for God did ſend me before you, to 
preſerve life ; ſo now it was not you that 
ſent me hither, but God. (Gen. xlv.) 

How charitably did he cover their 
faults! how gladly did he find excuſes to 
leſſen their injuries ! how mildly did he 
talk with them to abate their fears ! and 
when he had encouraged them to ap- 

- proach towards him, how affectionately 
did he kiſs all his brethren ! With what 
tranſports of joy did he weepover them 
When the fame thereof was heard in Pha- 
rach's houſe, how well did it pleaſe Pha- 
rach and all his ſervants! and how plea- 
ſant muſt it be to be witneſſes of ſuch a 

Teconciliation ! how much more pleaſant 
to be reconciled to our offending brother, 
and vanquiſh our enemy by the embraces 
of a friend ! | 

That we may compoſe ourſelves into 
this forgiving temper, let us deeply con- 
fider the multitude of our fins againſt 
God. O how great is the ſum of them 
Let us endeavour to remember, how of- 
ten, how perverſely, how ungratefully we 
have offended him. And let us fill our 
hearts with ſorrow, for having made ſo 
unnatural a return to our beſt friend. 

When our hearts are humbled with this 
afliting conſideration, and ſoftened into 
an affectionate tenderneſs, they will be 
fit to receive the impreſſions of mercy, 
and will relent, and yield to our penitent 
brother. . Y | 

Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves to be in St. 
Peter's place, weeping bitterly for the 
repeated denial of Jeſus: let us behold 
our Lord reproving us only with a look, 
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and forgiving our fault as ſoon as he has 
ut us in mind of it; And when we 
ave thought of ſo much goodneſs, we 


ſhall have no occaſion to afk St. Peter's 
queſtion, Lord how often ſhall my brother 


fin againſt me, and I forgive him? till 
fJeven times! But ſhall readily return our 


Saviour's anſwer to it; Not wnto ſeven 
times, but unto ſeventy times ſeven. (Matt. 
xviii. 21, 22.) ; 

The bleſſed Jeſus never fails to for- 
2 us upon our repentance; and there- 
ore he juſtly requires us to forgive our 
brother as often as he repents. F thy 
brother (ſays he) treſpaſs againſt thee, re- 
buke him; and if he repent, forgive bim; 
and if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times in 


a day, and ſeven times in @ day turn again 


to thee, ſaying, 1 repent, thou ſhalt forgive 


him. (Luke, xvii. 3, 4.) 

Seventy times ſeven is a large num- 
ber ; but our forgiveneſs is not confined 
even to that number ; it ſerves rather to 


| ſhew that it ought to be unlimited, and 


confined to no number at all. | 
Wretched, irrecoverably wretched 
would be our caſe, if God were to for- 
give us but ſeventy times ſeven times, 
and his mercy ſhould ſay, Hitherto will 
I come, and no farther. | 
Let us think with ourſelves how ear- 
neſtly we deſire a pardon, with what fear 
and anguiſh of ſoul we cry unto him, Caf? 
us not away from thy preſence, and take not 


thy holy ſpirit from us. O give us the com- 


fort of thy help again, and eftablifſh. us with 


thy free ſpirit. (Pal. Ii. 11, 12.) 
et us conſider that he does not ſpurn 


at, nor diſdainfully reject us; but kindly 


embraces the humble penitents, pours oil 
into their wounds, and binds up all their 


fores. With what pity does he raiſe them 


up from the duſt! how graciouſly does 
he comfort and | refreſh their drooping 
ſouls ! With what tenderneſs does he 
aſſuage their ſorrows, Be of good cheer, 


your fins are forgiven you! How freely 


does he invite us all, Come unto me, all that 
labour and are heavy laden, and 1 wil 
give you reft ! | 12 
How affectionately does he receive us 
at his table! and how | Kg is his joy, 
when we ſincerely partake of his b 
and blood | Eh EAN 
May we learn to love our brother as 
our Saviour loves us! may we ſtrive to 
forgive much, fince we are forgiven in- 
finitely more ! Ns 
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SERMON XVII. 
God the Author and Giver of all 
our Faculties, 


[Preached before the Univerſity df 
O Mary's. ] 


ExoD. iv. 11. 


And the Lord ſaid unto him, Who hath made man's 
mouth ? or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or 
the ſeeing, or the blind? Have not I the Lord? 


G OD hath choſen the fooliſh things of the 
eworld, to confound the wiſe and God 
bath choſen the weak things of the world, 
to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and baſe things of the world, and things 
 ewhich are deſpiſed, hath God choſen, yea 
and things which are not, to bring 10 
_ naught things that are. (1 Cor. i. 27, 28.) 
For the ftirength of God is made perfect in 
the weakneſs of man, and the infirmities of 
our nature ſhew forth the powwer of Chriſt. 
(2 Cor. xii. 9.) 5 
This was confirmed by a wonderful 
inſtance, when the all- wiſe and almighty 
God was pleaſed to make choice of Mo- 
ſes, to be His ambaſſador to the court of 
Pharaoh, and the deliverer of his people 
Ifrael, from Egyptian bondage. He choſẽ 


Oxford, at St. 


Maſes his fervent, and took bim from ibe 


er p » from following the ewes great 
with young, be brought him to feed Faceb 
bis people, and Ifrael his inheritance. (Pſal. 
Ixxvili. 71, 72.) 


The good ſhepherd, reatly ſurprized 


with the unexpected charge, modeſtly 


and humbly ſaid unto God, Who am 1, 
that I ſhould go unto Pharaoh, and that 1 


of Egypt? (Ex. iii. 11.) And though 
God vouchſafed to promiſe that he would 
be with him, (ver. 12.) and ſupport him 


with his eſpecial preſence; yet he ſtill 


declined the employment that ſeemed too 
high and difficult for bim; and till diſ- 
truſted his own abilities, and offered this 
excuſe to God, O my Lord, I am not elo- 
uent neither heretofore, nor ſince thou haſt 
Fooken with thy ſervant; but I am flow 
of _ and of a fiow tongue. (Ex. iv 
10. | 
But God was fo far from accepting 
this excuſe, that be immediately over- 
ruled it with this powerful reaſoning, Who 
bath made man's mouth? or who maketh 
the dumb, or deaf, or the ſeeing, or the blind ? 


| Have not 1 the Lord? which may be 


rendered to this effect: Conſider whoſe 
power you receive, and by whom you 


are entruſted with this great charge; is 
not the mouth the work of my fingers ? 


and did not every word in the tongue 
proceed from me? Did not I at firſt cre- 


ate all the faculties of man? and does 


not the uſe and exerciſe of them ſtill de- 
pend upon me ? Is any one endued with 
theſe gifts without my bounty? or is 


any one deprived of them by any other 


power but mine? Did I produce theſe 
things, and cannot I produce greater 


things than theſe ? Cannot I direct them 


to my appointed ends? and cannot I 


- execute my work without them ? Cannot 


I ſupply any defect, or make that defect 
an inſtrument of my glory? Cannot 1 
make the ſlow of ſpeech eloquent, and 
proclaim my praiſes by the voice of the 
dumb? Cannot I give light to thoſe that 
were born in darkneſs, and unſtop the ears 
of the deaf ? (Ia. xxxv. 5.) Doubt not, 
therefore, but with faith depend on my 
aſſiſtance, Out of the mouths of babes and 
fucklings TI have ordained ftrength, to ſtill 


the enemy and the avenger : (Pſal. vin. 2.) 


my ſpirit ſhall hereafter enable twelve 
illiterate Jews to ſpeak the wonderful works 
of God, (Acts, ii. 11.) in the language 
of every people under heaven; and thou 
alſo, how unequal ſoever thou ſeemeſt to 


this important work, how flow ſoever 
thou art of ſpeech, ſhalt yet be mighty 


in words and deeds; (Acts, vii. 22.) nei- 
ther ſhall all the wiſdom and power of 
Egypt be able to reſiſt the wiſdom and 


| ſpirit, wherewith I will enable thee to 
| ſpeak. 
ſhould bring forth the children of 1jrael out ot 


From the words thus conſidered, with 
reſpect to the occaſion and deſign of 
them, we may .proceed more largely to 
conſider, "pa 

Firſt, That God is the author and giver 
of all our faculties and powers. 

\ Secondly, That the defect and want of 
them proceed allo from him. «us 

Thirdly, That he can ſupply their de- 
fe& even in this life. And, er Og 

Fourthly, That he will abundantly re- 


pair and recompence it in the life to 
come. 


And, firſt, We are to conſider, that 


God is the author and giver of all our 


faculties and powers. | 
This indeed is implied in the general 
notion of our creation; and we 1 
but 


— 


*. 


, 


but know, that he who gave us our be- 


ing, alſo gave us every thing that con- 


duces to our welfare and happineſs ; and 
he that compoſed our whole frame, did 
alſo make the ſeveral parts that are com- 
poſed in ſuch wonderful order. But our 
minds are too narrow, to entertain at 
once a juſt and entire conception of the 
whole: the ſubje& is too large to be 
comprehended in one view; and the 
debt of gratitude ariſing from it, is ſo 
immenſe a ſum, that it ſurprizes and 
overpowers us. We may therefore more 
eaſily conſider it by parts, and take a 
diſtin&t notice of our ſeveral facul- 


ties. But even then the taſk would 


grow upon us, if we ſurveyed ourſelves 
within as well as without, and endeavour- 
ed to behold our Creator building the 
inward chambers of the mind, and the 


dark encloſures of the heart; ſtretchin 


out the capacious province of the thoughts, 
laying the ſure and laſting foundations of 
the memory, and railing the curious 
ſcenes of the imagination. This glorious 
work cannot be perfectly deſcribed by 


any one, but him that made it. He pre- 


pared the heart for his dwelling-place ; 
and he alone 1s thoroughly acquainted 
with the artful contrivance, and beauti- 


ful furniture of his own habitation ; it is 


enough for us to ſurvey our outward fa- 


culties, and dwell chiefly upon thoſe that 
are contained in the text; the faculties 


of the tongue, the eye, and the ear. 
That divine perſon, that appeared to 


Moſes, was the angel of the new cove- 
nant, the ever bleſſed Jeſus, the true and 


eternal God; it was he that made the 
worlds, and upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power; it was he that ſtretched 


forth the heavens, aud ſpread abroad theearth, 
and formed man from the womb ; (Iſa. xliv. 


24.) and it was he that endued us with 


the ſpeaking tongue, the ſeeing eye, and th 


hearing ear. (Prov. XX. 12.) | 
When poor helpleſs man comes forth 
into a wretched world, a feeble, tender 


infant; he enables him only to fignify 


and diſcover his wants, and call for re- 
dreſs by ſounds of wailing, and the cries 
of complaint: he himſelf knows not the 
meaning of his own voice; and his af- 


fectionate parents can gueſs but uncer- 


tainly at the cauſes of his cry. ed ra 


of ſpeech is as yet like a talent buried in 


the earth, and the tongue is as yet too 
weak to exert it. 


Our wiſe Creator ſuf. 
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fers man to lie, for a time, in tis impo- 


tent | ſtate, that he may grow up as a 
tender plant, under the watchful care of 


his parents, and in an abſolute depend- 


ence upon him, our common Father ; and 
whenſoever he has attained to manl 

ſtrength, and the perfect uſe of his facul. 
ties, he may check his pride and preſump- 


tion, with the remembrance of his former 


weakneſs. 
But the infant does not long continue 
in this feeble condition; bis ſtrength is 
8 confirmed, and his bands and 
ews are rendered fit for the uſes of 
life; his reaſon, that was at firſt impri- 
ſoned and concealed under the veil of 
fleſh, begins to caſt forth a glimmering 
light; and the ſhadows of the morning 
aſs away, and then his tongue labours to 
improve itſelf, and with difficulty brings 
forth broken words, and efforts of 
ſpeech ; and he that made the mouth, 
guides and directs its motions, and edu- 
cates and trains it up, till it ceaſes to 
ſpeak of childiſh things, and is capable of 
anſwering the ends for which it was or- 
dained; and that once artleſs voice, which 
could only complain, without telling the 
cauſes of its complaint, which in proceſs 
of time could only endeavour to ſpeak, 
and frame broken, diſ-jointed words, is 
now enabled, by God's aſſiſtance, to rea- 
ſon and diſcourſe, to communicate the 
thoughts and pleaſures of the mind, or to 


impart and leſſen its ſorrows ; to aſk for 


help and counſel, or give to thoſe that 
want it : with this glorious faculty man 
is qualified to do a world of good ; though 
it too often is a world of evil. With 
this excellent talent, he may diſplay all 
the powers of reaſon, and may with an- 
gels and archangels, and all the company 
of heaven, proclaim the honour of God 
that gave it: and with this he maintains 
a neceſſary and delightful intercourſe and 
correſpondence with the members of hu- 
man ſociety, and bears a part in that 
peaceful harmony, which ſupports, and 
preſerves it. We cannot dwell too long 
upon this uſeful faculty, ſince every word 
in our tongue is a ſubject that deſerves 
our admiration 3 and it is capable of 
extending to all the languages in the 
world, and of giving a name to every 
creature. 8 . | | 
He that formed the tongue, till con- 
trols it with his power, and turnt it whi- 
therſoever be will : while the people of the 


earth 


earth abus one, and they had all one lan- 
guages (Gen. xi. 6.) they joined in an 
impious Confederacy againſt Heaven, and 

roudly rebelled againſt the Lord their ma- 

r. But he immediately blaſted their vain 
preſumption, by dividing their tongues, 
and rendering every a man a ftranger 
and a barbarian to his brother. "But 
_even this fatal curſe made the tongue a 

eater inſtrument of his glory, — the 

ifferences of language ſeverally bore a 
part. in a grateful conſort to his praiſe. 
Our heavenly Father diſpenſed the bleſſ- 
ings of his grace, by the very means 
that he had uſed for their puniſhment ; 
and the diviſion of languages prepared 
the way for the miraculous gifts of 
tongues. He addreſſed himſelf as eaſily 
to the ſcattered branches of his family, 
the world, as if they had ſtill been one 
people : and publiſhed his goſpel in the 
different ſpeech of every nation. 

He that made the mouth, and qualified 
it for all the offices of ſpeech, was alſo 
the creator of the eye, and gave us the 
2 of ſight. The frame and ſitua- 
tion of the eye, were there no other proof 
of the being of a God, would ſufficiently 
prove and demonſtrate his being. Infi- 
delity itſelf has been. vanquiſhed by a 
Cloſe ſurvey of this noble faculty ; and 
inſtead of admiring its vain cavils and 


objection, has been conſtrained to admire 


and glorify the all-wiſe Creator. 


The eye is ſo advantageouſly placed, 


that it commands a large and compre- 
henſive view, and fo far reſembles the 
tyes of the Lord, that are in every place, 
(Prov. xv. 3.) and run to and fro in the 
' earth, (Zech. iv. 10.) that it eaſily turns 
elf every way, looking upwards to hea- 
wen that is the throne of God, or down- 
wards to the earth that is his footſtool, 
(Matth. v. 34, 35.) or round about that 
capacious circle, which the finger of God 
Has drawn to, encompaſs us on every fide. 
And the pupil of the eye is capable of 
enlarging or contracting itſelf, that it may 
receive a juſt meaſure of light, and may 


not be oppreſſed with too great a multi- 


tude of objects. | 

The ſeat of the eye is a ſtrong and 
ſubſtantial defence to that tender and de- 
licate part; and to ſecure it from ſudden 
and ſuprizing injuries, it is covered with 
ſevetal coats of the moſt curious frame 
and texture, and has a curtain drawn 
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before it. to be let down, or lifted up, 
as occaſion requires, For the quicker 
perception of objects, it is made of ſo 
tender and ſenſible a ſubſtance; and 
to guard it from the approathes of 
evil, it is endued with the earlieſt ap- 
prehenſions of danger, and haſtens to 
ſecure itſelf, at the firſt notice of it : and 
for its ſurer ſafety, our affectionate Fa- 
ther has engaged our ſtricteſt care in its 
defence, and made it ſo dear to us, that 
the object of our moſt fervent love cannot 
be. dearer to us than the apple of our 
eye. 0 
The ſkins through which the light is 
conveyed, are clear and tranſparent, that 
it may obtain an eaſy paſſage into the 
inmoſt rooms or cells of the eye, and 
may be turned into the beautiful variety 
of images that entertain the ſight. 

Light is truly pleaſing in its own na- 
tural fimplicity, and is the ornament and 
glory of every other object. But the 
eye receives it with a freſh, and always 
increaſing pleaſure, as it is varied and 
diverſified by the different ways of re- 
flection, and puts on ſo many ſorts of 
colours, like ſeveral changes of raiment. 

Every time that the eye opens and 
expands itſelf, it draws, as it were, the 
whole viſible world into its narrow com- 

aſs ; and there is a new creation within 
itſelf. The fun, that marvellous inſtru- 
ment of the Moſt High; the moon, that 
ſhineth in the firmament of heaven ; the 
ſtars, that numberleſs hoſt ; the rainbow, 
that glorious circle which. is bent by the 


. hands of the Mot High; the virgin purity 


and unſullied whiteneſs of the ſnow ; the 
beautiful embroidery of flowers; the rich 
cloathing of the meadows, and the cattle 
upon a thouſand hills, are preſented to the 
eye by the Lord our maker, and ſet be- 
fore it, as on a ſpacious theatre. ü 
It is very obſervable, that though ſe- 
veral nerves miniſter to the ſight, and 
both the eyes are employed, yet the ob- 
jects are not doubled or multiplied, but 
appear ſingly, as they are. All the 
nerves centre in one point, and both the 
eyes are helpful to each other, and be- 
hold their object as if they were but 
one. | 
That great light, that ſhews every 
thing to the eye, caſts forth fo bright 
and dazzling a luſtre, that it would bear 
too hard upon it, and injure our mortal 
faculty. 
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faculty, by the beams of its majeſty, if it 
were placed near to the fight; and there- 
fore our 8 Creator has fixed it at 
a remote diſtance from us, that we may 
look upon it with pleaſure, and enjoy 
its milder glory. | | 

When the eye is wearied with its daily 
ſervice, and the night ſpreads a veil of 
darkneſs over this lower world ; the cur- 
tain, that is hung before the eye, falls 
down, being inclined by the weight of 
ſleep,.and the eye-lids are ſhut with a 
cloſe ſeal, till we have renewed our 
ſtrength, and the morning reſtores the 
world to our view. The ſcreen that 
covers the eye, till the light ariſes, not 
only affords it neceffary refreſhment, but 
defends it from the ſecret and inviſible 
perils and dangers of the night. | 

And when the day breaks, it does not 
ſhine forth at once in its full perfection, 
but gradually manifeſts itſelf, that the 
oye may not be over-powered, by a ſud- 

en iſſuing out, and too mighty a ſtream 
of light. The ſun ſends a harbinger 
before him, to give notice of his appear- 
ance ; and when the dawning of the day 
has prepared us to receive him, he” comes 
forth like a bridegroom out of his chamber, 
clothed with light as with a garinent. 
(Pſalm xix. 5.) 

Though every colour has a peculiar 
beauty, yet they are not all equally agree- 
able and refreſhing to the eye; but the 
verdure of the bela is moſt particularly 
pleafing to it, and we can bear to duell 
the longeſt upon it: and therefore God 
has choſen this for the common dreſs of 
nature, and made this colour moſt fami- 
har with our ſight. He leads us through 
the green paſtures; and adorns the herbs 
and plants with many varieties even in 
the ſame colour, and changes it every 
day. 

The time would fail me, ſhould I at- 
tempt t6 ſpeak of all the pleaſures and 
advantages of fight; yet I cannot but 
obſerve, that the eyes are a faithful 
guard to the whole man, and are placed 
in a watch tower, to diſcern his danger, 
and give him friendly warning while it is 
yet afar off. | 

And I may yet farther obſerve, that 
the eye is very inſtrumental in promoting 
the happineſs of converſation. It is the 
eye that meets our friend with a lively 
ſparkling joy ; and kindles. and imparts 
the heavenly flame of friendſhip. It is 
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the eye that often ſpeaks more power fully 
than the tongue, and 1s a true interpreter 
of the thoughts. It is the eye that pities 
and ſpares, and (if I may ſo ſpeak) yearns 
over the miſerable obje& with the moſt 
generous compaſſion ; and to ſay no more 


on this delightful ſubject, it was with the 


eye that our bleſſed Saviour reproved St. 
Peter for his repeated denial of him; 
and ſuch was the force of this ſilent, but 
piercing rebuke, that the Apoſtle was 
melted by it into tears of repentance, and 
avent out and wept bitterly,” (Matt xxvi. 
75.) O Lord, how' marvellous are t 


eworks ! in «wiſdom haſt thou made them all. 


(Pſalm civ. 24.) 

The eye that ſees, gives witneſs to thee ; 
and the ear that hears, confirms its teſti- 
mony. The ſtructure and fabric of the 
ear was the work of an Almighty arm, 
and bears the undeniable tokens of inſi- 
nite wiſdom. The outward part of the 
ear, that is moſt expoſed to aſſaults, is of 
a firm and folid nature, to defend itſelf. 
The paſſages from this outward gate are 
dark and intricate, and turn and wind 
about, ſo as to prevent the entrance of 
any thing that may obſtru@ the hearing, 
and to ſecure. the inward parts from the 
ſudden invaſion of rough and diſagree- 
able ſounds: and the ſounds that are 
brought upon the wings of the wind, are 
conveyed through many ſecret arches and 
caverns, that break the violence of their 
noiſe, and ſoften and improve them iu 
their paſſage, that they may ſtrike agree- 


— * the ear. 
uch is the power of this excellent 
faculty, that it enables us to converſe 
with voices that are diſtant from us, and 
calls them home to itſelf; and it alſo 
qualifies us to enjoy the benefits of pri- 
vacy, and conducts the ſecret whiſpers of 
our friends into our boſom. The ear is 
alſo helpful to the tongue, giving us our 
firſt notions of words, and teaching our 
infant-ſpeech to frame them, by frequent 
attention, and ſtudious imitation. With- 
out the afliſtarce of this faculty, we 
ſhould be always ignorant of the fignifi- 
cation of words, and entirely loſe the 
diſtinction of ſounds. 7 


By the ear we maintain a neceſſar 


part in the converſation of the world, 


and partake with our brethren, in the 
pleaſures and advantages of ſociety. By 
the ear we hear the glad tidings of the 
goſpel, which many prophets and kings 


awe 
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hawe defired to hear, (Luke, x. 24.) and 
which the multitude of the heavenly hoſt 
delighted to proclaim. And by the car 
we ſhall hear the trumpet ſound, to call 
the dead to life. 

Thus the ſeveral faculties of the tongue, 
the eye, and the ear, have the charac- 
ters of the divine power, wiſdom, and 


goodneſs, ſtamped upon them; and we 


cannot enjoy the free and perfect exer- 


ciſe of theſe faculties, without lifting up 
our eyes to adore our Maker, our tongue 
to glorify him, and our ear to give at- 
tention to his praiſe. 

But if the enjoyment of theſe bleſſings 
does not make a juſt impreſſion upon us, 
we may conſider, 

Secondly, That the defe& and want of 
them proceed alſo from God, 

If all men were endued with theſe fa- 
culties in the ſame degree and perfection, 
the perverſe infidel would rather aſcribe 
them to the neceſſity of nature, than to 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator. 
And if they continued to enjoy them 
without alteration and decay, they would 
be prone to forget their dependance upon 
God, and preſume too much upon the 
fulneſs of their ſtrength. But zhe potter, 
to ſhew his power over the clay, hath of 
the ſame lump, made one veſſel to honour, 
and another unto diſhonour 5 (Rom. ix. 21.) 
and it is ſometimes his pleaſure, that thoſe 
veſſels ſhould afterwards be marred and 
impaired, which were at firſt exactly 
wrought by his almighty hand. 

There are ſome, ſeemingly unhappy 
creatures, whoſe eyes were ſealed up in 
darkneſs from the very womb, and whoſe 
eye-lids never let in the cheerful light of 
the ſun. That glorious lamp of God 
ariſeth and goeth down, and haſteth to the 
place where he roſe. One ſeaſon paſjeth 
away and another cometh. (Eecleſ. i. 4, 

.) But the different beauties of the ſea- 

ns afford them no change or variety. 
The light is no light to them ; the day is 
xot clearer than the night; the darkneſs 
and light to them are both alike. But yet 
there is no juſt occaſion for that queſtion 
of the diſciples, Who did fin, theſe men, 
er their parents, that they were born blind? 
Our Saviour's anſwer ſhould put an effec- 
tual ſtop to ſuch inquiries: Neither have 
theſe men ſinned, nor their parents, but that 
tbe works of. God ſhould be made manifeſt 
in them. (John, ix. 2.) 1 | 

Others there are, that labour under 
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the confederate misfortunes of being deaf 
and dumb. Their ears never heard the 
reports of found; the voices of their 
brethren always knocked at the gate of 
their ear in vain, There is no ſpeech 
nor language to them; they diſtinguiſh 
not between the gentleſt whiſper, and the 
loudeft thunder, but ſtand unmoved, even 
at that mighty noiſe at which he earth 
trembles, and the depths are troubled, (Pf. 
Ixxvii. 16.) | 
And their tongues being deprived of 
the neceſſary inſtruction of the ear, are 
unable to frame the words which they 
never heard; and how big ſoever their 
conceptions are, how great ſoever is the 
fire that is kindled within them, by an 
impatient eagerneſs and longing to ex- 
preſs their thoughts ; yet after all their 
ſtriving to bring them forth, they cannot 
even at the laſt, ſpeak with their tongue. 

But yet the purpoſes of infinite wiſ- 
dom are anſwered, by depriving them of 
the benefits of hearing and ſpeech; and 
God will be abandantly juſtified, even in 
theſe leſs perfect creatures. je” 

And he alſo manifeſts his power, even: 
in thoſe that are furniſhed with theſe 
gifts, and ſhews, that the continuance 
and enjoyment of them depend entirely 
upon him. 

The tongue that is withheld from 
ſpeaking, during the weakneſs of infan- 
cy, returns again to its feeble ſtate, 
when the infirmities of old age creep 
upon it: it loſes its vigorous manly 
voice, performs its daily taſk with trem- 
bling and heſitation, and ſpeaketh low, 
_ pering as it were out of the duſt of 

ath. . 25 

The lively cheerful eye fades in the 
evening of life; its quick diſcernment is 
turned into a doubtful twilight, and a 
miſt ariſes before it. | 

And the ſtrokes of ſound beat but 
faintly upon the ear; the wearied nerves 
can hardly diſcharge their office ; the in- 
ſtruments of muſic are unable to charm 
the languiſhing faculty; the voice of the 
neareſt friends ſeems to be no more than 
the faultering reports of a diftant echo; 
and the yet living man is debarred from 
the pleaſures of converſation, as if he were 
already.in the land of filence. 

But we need not have recourſe to the 
weakneſs of age, to ſhew the uncertain 
continuance, and the certain decay, of 
theſe faculties. | ; 

x, 7 | How 
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How often is the moſt abundant fluen - 
ey of ſpeech, and the nobleſt eloquence 
of the tongue, arreſted in the midſt of its 
courſe, and while it is yet ſpeaking, re- 
ſtrained from ſpeaking any more! 

How often is the piercing eye blaſted 
in the exerciſe of its power, and ſnatched 
from perfect day into midnight darkneſs ! 
How often 1s the parent of hamours de- 
ſtructive to itſelf! How often does it ſtain 
its own light, and bring a fatal ſpot upon 
it, an eclipſe that cannot be withdrawn! 
And how often is the ear ſtrained and 


violated, even by thoſe ſounds which it 


delights to hear! How often is it charged 
with obſttuctions that cannot be removed ! 
How often are the impreſſions of the 
voice blotted out and defaced ! 

And God's glory is no leſs diſplayed 

by taking away, than by giving, theſe 
faculties to men. 
Till the prediction of the angel is ful- 
filled in the birth of St. John the Baptift, 
his father it dumb, and not able to ſpeak, 
becauſe he believed not the angels words, 
evhich ſhould be fulfilled in their ſeaſon. 
(Luke, 1. 20.) 

But when the child was born, and his 
name given him, according to divine 
appointment, his father's mouth was open- 
ed immediately, and his tongue looſed, and 
he ſpake and praiſed God. (Luke, i. 64.) 
As the goodneſs of God ſhone forth in 
this wonderful inſtance ; ſo his juſtice no 


leſs appeared in puniſhing Elymas, the 


ſorcerer, with blindneſs, for pervertin 
the right ways of the Lord. Now (ſays 
the apoftle) behold the hand of the Lord is 
upon thee, and thou ſhalt be blind, not Jeeing 
the fun for a certain ſeaſon ; and immediately 
there fell on him a miſt and a darineſs, and 
he went about, ſeeking ſome to lead him by 
the hand. (Acts, xin. 11.) | 

| Theſe miraculous inſtances (were there 
not'a thouſand others) would ſufficiently 
prove, that our faculties are entirely in 
the power of God ; and whether we enjoy 
or are deprived of them, we may ſay 
with Job, The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, bleſſed be the name of the 
Lord. (Job, i. 21.) We proceed, 

Thirdly, To conſider, that he can ſup- 
ply their defect even in this life. 

The ſtreams of the divine bounty run 
in different channels, and though they 
do not riſe to the ſame height in every 
channel, yet the fountain never fails. 
The abundance of one makes up the 


\ 
* 


N \ 
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want of another ; and every inequality is 
either immediately adjuſted, or will at 
length be entirely removed. | 
All the blemiſhes, and ſeeming miſtakes 
of nature, were ordered by the ſame in- 
finite wiſdom, as wrought and poliſhed 
his more perfe& work with an unerring 


hand. Both the one and the other are 


inſtruments in the hand that made them; 
and are equally capable of being directed 
and improved to the glory of God; for 
his ſervice does not depend upon the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of men. 

Stammering lips and ſlowneſs of ſpeech 
may execute the divine commiſſion as 
well as a voice from heaven; and Moſes, 
the meekeſt of men, notwithſtanding the 
imperfections of his tongue, is as 4 God 
to Pharaob; (Exod, vii. 1.) and with un- 
affected ſimplicity, vanquiſhes all the in- 
chantments of Egypt. For the Almighty 
was with the mouth of his ſervant, and 
taught him what he ſhould Jay. (Exod. iv. 
Is.) / 

* When God has denied the uſe of any 
faculty to any of his children, he has fre- 
quently ſupplied the want of it, by gifts 
of a different kind. If the bodily eye 
has loft the privilege of ſight, and never 
beheld the riches of the earth, and the 
glories of the heavens; yet it has been 
nappy, in loſing the dangerous view of 
thoſe bewitching vanities that ſteal away 
the heart ; and whilſt the mind has been 
ſhut up within itſelf, and not permitted 
to wander through the diſtracting vari 

of ſenſual objects, it has more cloſely at- 
tended to its proper buſineſs, and looked 
more earneſtly on the other world with 
the eye of faith, 

The thoughts have afforded a ſufficient 
recompence, for the outward diſadvan- 
tages of the eye; and there is à /ight 
ariſeth in the darkneſs, that enlivens the 
ſoul, and the beams of glory reſt upon this 
tabernacle of G j. 

In like manner the defects of the ear, 
and the tongue, are anſwered and ſup- 
plied by other benefits, and they need 
not complain that they are uſeleſs to 
each other. They are not acquainted 
with the rude elamours, and impertinent 
converfation of the world : and while 
there is nothing but ſilence round about 
them, the brain 1s enabled. to perform a 
more perfe& work; to dig for the hidden 
treaſures of truth, to add to the experi- 
ence of former ages, and enlarge the 


number 
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number of curious arts and inventions. 


And it has been juſtly obſerved, that the you. 
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decreaſeth in her. perfection, give light unto 
But the Lord fhall þ unto on an 


exacteſt lines, and the faireſt reſemblances everlaſting light, and your God, your glory. 


of nature, have been drawn by the hand (Iſaiah, ly.) 


of thoſe, whoſe ear never heard a voice: 
whoſe tongue never ſpoke a word, And 
painting is an art, in which the deaf and 
the dumb have wonderfully excelled, 
God has diſpenſed his bleſſings with ſuch 
wiſdom and goodneſs, that there is gene- 
rally reaſon to rejoice, even where there 
ſeems to be reaſon to complain, And 
whilſt we pity our brethren, for being in 
ſome reſpects leſs perfect; if we would 
attend a little, we. ſhould alſo find occa- 
fion to admire them, for being in other 
reſpects more perfect than ourſelves. 
They have often peculiar advantages, as 
well as peculiar defects; and the misfor- 


tune of the one is overbalanced by the 


happineſs of the other. But were there 
more inequality in this life, yet the good- 
neſs of God would be entirely juſtified, 
| becauſe, » 
Fourthly, He will abundantly repair 
and recompence it in the life to come. 
There the tender infant, that is ſnatch- 

ed away at the very entrance of life, and 
cut off before the bloſſom has qpened 
itſelf, to enjoy the light of the ſun, will 
be born again in a ſtrength, and 
attain, at once 0 the meaſure 4 the ſtature 
of the fulneſs of Chriſt, (Ephel. iv. 13.) 
There the ſtrings of the tongue, that were 
never looſed, will be as the lute and barp, 
to ſound forth the praiſes of God. There 
the glorious army of the holy innocents 
will Ang a new ſong before the throne, as 
<with the voice of many waters, and as with 
the woice of a great thunder, (Rev. xiv. 
2.) That almighty command, Be 2hou 
opened, (Mark. vu. 34.) ſhall open every 
mouth, and break the bands of every 
tongue, and enable them to ſpeak words 
that are as yet unſpeakable, which it is 
not lawful as yet for a man to utter. 
(Cor. ii. 1, 2. 4.) 
The angels of God ſhall call forth the 
blind. from the darkneſs of the grave, 
ſaying, Ariſe, fine, Poe: your light is come, 
aud the glory of the Lord is ries upon you. 
Lift up your eyes round about, and ſee 
what a glorious hoſt is gathered together, 
to attend upon the Lord of life: how 
bright a company of ſtars follow the Sun 
of Righteouſneſs. 
ſought in vain to behold, Hall not be your 


light & day, neither foall the moon, that 


* 


That ſun which you 


- 


Thoſe eyes that Jaw but through a 
glaſe darkly, ſhall ſee God himſelf face to 


Face. (1 Cor. xm. 12.), "Thoſe eyes that 


were dazzled at beholding an excellent 
object, and impaired by looking too ear- 
neſtly upon it, ſhall be ſtrong enough to 
behold the majeſty of God for ever, and 
delight to dwell for ever upon him, who 
is a conſuming fire. (Heb. xii. 29.) 

The ear ſhall no longer be deprived of 
hearing, neither ſhall it attend with diffi. 
culty to the uncertain reports of ſound, 
but be raiſed in perfect ſtrength, infinitely 
greater than the ſtrongeſt faculty ever 
enjoyed before : and it ſhall hear the 
delightful words of pure and eternal 
truth, the inſtructions of infinite wiſdom, 
the diſpenſations of providence juſtified, 
and the myſteries of our redemption ex- 
plained. 

And as the tongue ſhall bear a part in 
thoſe praiſes and hallelujahs that are of- 
fered to him that fits on the throne, and to 
the Lamb for ever and ever; (Rev. v. 13.) 


ſo the ear ſhall hear their W har- 


mony, with an increaſe of pleaſure, to all 


eternity. 


What great and glorious things are 


2 thee, thou city of God (Pſalm 


xxxvii. 2.) even fuch as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, neither bath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive, are prepar- 
ed for them that lowe their Ged. (1 Cor. 
il. 9.) That they ſhould excel every 
thing that our eyes have ſeen, every 
thing that our ears have heard ; this 
alone is enough to raiſe our admiration, 
and kindle an eager deſire of attaining to 
them. 4 | 

But they not only excel all the objects 


of our ſenſes, but ſurpaſs our under. 


ſtandings, and cannot be brought within 
the compaſs of our conceptions. The 
thoughts of men have ſo wide a range, 
and ſpread themſelves ſo far on every 
fide, that he alone can know their bounds, 
awho (aid the meaſures of the earth, and 


fAretched out the line upon it. (Job, xxvini. 


5-) And yet when we have conceived 
every thing that our mind 1s capable of 


conceiving, when we have given a looſe. 


to all our conjectures, and allowed the 


- largeſt ſcope to our imaginations, we ſhall 


fall infinitely ſhort of that glory and hap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs that will enter in at all our ſenſes, 
and fill every faculty of the ſoul, in the 
city of God. And yet thoſe miſerable 
creatures, that are now deprived of the 
uſe of ſome of their faculties, and are but 


meanly endowed with the gifts of reaſon 
and ſenſe, are heirs of this bleſſed inhe- 


ritance, and partakers of theſe delightful ' 


hopes. And if they do not hide that one 
talent that is committed to their charge, 
they will be rewarded with thoſe that had 
five talents, (Mat. xxv.) and be recom- 
poo for their ſmaller meaſure of earth- 
y advantage, with the riches of heaven, 
and rhe fulneſs of God. (Eph. iii. 19.) 
Having confidered each of the particu- 
lars that I propoſed to you, 1 ſhall draw a 
few practical inferences from them. And, 
Firſt, Since God is the author and 
iver of all our faculties and powers, we 
ould gratefully devote them to his ho- 
nour and ſervice. The eye and obſerva- 
tion of God is ever upon us, and as he 
made our faculties, ſo be has an abſolute 
knowledge of their frame, and cannot be 


ignorant of the uſe or abuſe of them. It 


is he that conveys the ſounds to our ear, 
and prepares it to receive them, in a diſ- 
tinguiſhing manner. And he can as eaſily 


hear the whiſpers of our ſecret fins, as the 


outrageous clamours of our open impiety. 
There is not a word in our tongue but he 


knoweth it altogether, even before it falls 


from our lips. He is acquainted with 
every thing that it is capable of ſpeak- 
ing, and diſcerns the ungodline/s and vanity 
that is under the tongue. (Pal. cxxxix. 4. 
—X. 7. | 
| He follows the wandering of the eye, 
and marks the place where it reſts, and 
the objects on which it delights ro dwell. 
And his eyes, that are ten thouſand times 
brighter than the fun, (Eccluſ. xxni. 19.) 
behold the flame of luſt while it is yet 
_ kindling, and the ſeeds of iniquity before 
they ſpring forth. 

In the preſence of ſuch a witneſs, we 
ſhould be eſpecially careful to uſe our fa- 
culties aright, and anſwer the gracious 
intention of our great Creator. 

We ſhould conſider that we alone, of 
all his earthly. creatures, are endued with 
reaſon and ſpeech, and therefore can per- 
form a nobler ſervice, than any of our 
fellow-creatures in this world can perform, 
Every one of them. indeed diſcharges his 


wa ſervice, and the curious worxman- 


Ip, _ of the vileſt animal, and the 
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ſmalleſt plant, diſplays the wiſdom and 
power of the Lord their maker. But man 
alone is capable of ſpeaking his praiſe, 
and paying the common debt of gratitude 
with the words of his tongue; and whilſt 
he offers his own tribute to the King of 
kings, he can alſo collect the ſhare of 
every other creature, and make up a 
mighty ſum with the united obligations of 
all the works of God. 2 

We ſhould therefore do every thing 


that hes in our power, to promote the 


honour of God, and ſtrictly abſtain from 

every thing that tends to his diſhonour. 
We ſhould never utter the pernicious 

words of falſehood, or violate 12 eternal 


truth of God. We ſhould never offend 


his purity with lewd and vicious jeſts, or 
provoke his majeſty with bold and inſo- 
lent profaneneſs. p 

N Let the haughty blaſphemer, that glo- 
ries in the denial of the bleſſed Jeſus, let 
him remember by whom he was made, 
whoſe hand it was that framed the mouth, 
and who gave him that tongue, by which 
he denies him. Let him put theſe ſtart- 
ling queſtions to himſelf : I hom haſt thou 
reproached and blaſphemed * And againſt 
<vhom haſt thou exalted thy voice ; ard lift- 
ed up thine eyes on high Þ (Iſa. xxxvii, 23.) 
And let him return (as he ought to re- 
turn) this anſwer to himſelf, Even againft 
the Holy One, that created man upon the 
earth, and will command him to return 
to the earth again. 

Let us remember that our all-ſeeing 
witneſs #5 of purer eyes than to behold iui- 
quity ; (Hab. i. 13.) and let us endeayour 
to copy after him, by preſerving the pu- 
rity of our eyes; and never pollute them, 
by beholding evil with a wicked com- 
placency, and partaking with it by 'a 
guilty approbation, N 

et us open them every morning to 
admire the Lord of the creation, for the 
beauty of his works; and let us cloſe 
them every night, with a grateful ſenſe 
of the benefits that are daily diſplayed 
before us. g | 

Let us give attention to his holy word, 
and rejoice to hear thoſe glad tidings 
which were brought down from heaven by 
the Son of God; and let us turn away our 
ear from hearing abominations, and ſhut 
it cloſe againſt-thoſe dreadful curſes of 
wicked men, that are enough to make ever 
ear * Beareth them to tingle. (1 Sam. iii. 
11. 3 

Secondly, 


" 


_ ' Secondly, Since the defect and want 
of our faculties proceeds alſo from God, 


we ſhould not deſpiſe or ridicule the wants 


and infirmities of our brethren. God has 


offered ſeveral objects to our pity, but has 


made none of his creatures for our con- 
tempt : and indeed contempt becomes us 


no more than pride, which was not made 


for man. It conſiſts of the worſt ingre- 


dients, vanity and preſumption ; and pro- 


reeds from thoſe equally miſtaken judg- 
ments, by which we undervalue others, 
and over-value ourſelves. If we ſtand 
upon the higher ground, it was God that 
ed us there; and if our brother is 
fomewhat lower, it was God that aſſigned 
him his ſtation. We cannot make one hair 
white or black, neither can we add one cubit 
zo our ftlaturg. (Mat. v. 36. vi. 27;) 
Who art thou then that lookeſt down 
with ſcorn and diſdain upon thy poor, 
maimed, or deformed neighbour ? Con- 
fider, vain wretch, that he that made thee 
in the womb, made him; and though there 
are diverſities of gifts, yet it is one and the 


'  felf-Jame Lord, that divideth to every man, 


feverally as he will ; (Job, xxxi. 15. 1Cor. 
xii.) and the power that gave thee a 
reater abundance of bleſſings, can ſtrip 
5 at once of all thy pride and glory, 
and beſtow more abundant Honour upon 
him that wanted. 
Both may be changed in a moment, in the 


twinkling of an eye; (1 Cor. xv. 52.) 


thou mayſt be caſt down to a level with 


the beaſts that periſh; and thy deſpiſed 
brother may be raiſed to an equality with 


the angels of God. 


Let this conſideration reſtrain us all 
from that injurious contempt, which, 


though it falls immediately upon the- 


works of God, is, in effect, a reproach to 
God their Creator. 

Inftead of mocking at their calamity, 
and making a jeſt of their misfortunes, 


let us aſſiſt them according to our abilny, 
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themſelves, and their eyes 
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and plead the cauſe of the dumb, and be 
ears to the deaf, and eyes to the blind. (Job, 
xxix. 15.) . 

Thirdly and laſtly, Since God will 
either ſupply their defects, or abundant] 
repair and recompence them in the life 
8 come, let them ſubmit to the will of 

od, and wait with patience ill their 
change cometh, (Job, xiv. 14.) The 
dumb may conſider, that the preſent life 
is but as the ſtate of infancy, and the 
tongue 1s always held in the bands of 
ſilence, during the continuance of that 
weak condition. But after the months of 
their infancy are paſt away, their mouth 
will be opened, and their tongue will 
break looſe from its reſtraint, and ſpeak 
of the wonderful works of God, Were they 
not denied the gift of ſpeech,” they could 
only talk as children in this preſent life; 
but in the life to come, they will have a 
nobler ſubject of diſcourſe, and entirely 
put away childiſh things. 

The blind may comfort themſelves 
with the thought, that a great deal of fin 
and miſery is with-held from their eyes, 
and even thoſe things that are truly wor- 
thy of their fight, are diſcerned but im- 
perfectly, and /eenx but through a glaſs 
darkly ; but the veil will one day be re- 
moved ; and though they are now con- 
fined to conſtant darkneſs, yet in their fleb 
they ſhall ſee God; whom 265 ſhall fee for 
ſhall behold, and 
not another's, (Job, xix. 25. 27.) . And 
the deaf may compoſe themſelves with 
the certain expectation of hearing infi- 
nitely more than the ear has ever heard, 
or can yet be expreſſed by all the tongues 
of men and angels. 

And whatſoever we want, or ſuffer, let 
us give all glory to God, and ſay, Great 
and marvellous are thy works, .O Lord God 
Almighty ; juſt and true are thy ways, tau 
King of ſaints. (Rev. xiii. 3.) 
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On private Prayer. 


MATT. vi. 6. 
But thou, when thou prayeſt, enter into thy cloſet. 


FTER leaving the public prayers 
A of the church, our firſt retirement 
s into our families, beyond which there 
is a farther retirement into our cloſet. 
Our Saviour ſays— ben thou prayeſt, 
thou ſhalt not be as the hypocrites are ; 
for they love to pray ſtanding in the ;, 
gogues, and in the corners of the ſtreets, that 
they may be ſeen of men : but thou, when 
thou prayeſt, enter into thy cloſet. 


The whole courſe of the advice, which 


our Saviour, in this chapter, is giving 
his diſciples, upon almſgiving, prayer, 
and faſting, as it is direfted againſt the 
hypocritical performance of theſe duties, 
ſo it muſt be underſtood as recommend- 
ing a ſincere diſcharge of them. Every 
advice againſt the abuſe of any thing, 
ſuppoſes the proper uſe of it ; and our 
Saviour's advice againſt the hypocritical 
abuſe of private prayer, not only ſuppoſes 
but recommends the proper uſe of it. 
The particular wants, and the particu- 
lar bleſſings, Whether temporal or ſpiri- 
tual, which each man feels belonging to 
himſelf, require the duty of private 
prayer. Public prayer comprehends all 
conditions of men, but diſtinguiſhes none 
yet each man is truly diſtinguiſhable from 
the reſt by the particular ſhare he has in 
the general diſpenſation of things. He 
feels his wants and Mags as his own, 
though thouſands feel the like. His fins 
are truly his own, though thouſands are 
guilty of the like: and, in the common 


\ 


diſpenſation of grace and pardon for fins* 


he feels his own particular need of both” 


- diſtin, though not different, from What 


others feel. There being then ſome- 
thing particular, as well as general, in 
our nature and condition, the duty of 
prayer, which is founded on our condi- 
tion, muſt have ſomething particular as 
well as general in it: +4 | therefore the 
method of uſing it muſt be private as well 
as public; becauſe the public uſe of 
prayer being conducted, as it muſt needs 

e, in general forms, does not, alone, 
ſufficiently anſwer the particular purpoſes 


belonging to the duty. 


When we enter into our cloſets, it 
ſhould be with a deſign of entering into 
our hearts; to reflect ſeriouſly and ſtrictly 
on our condition, and the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances belonging to it. We are there 
not only to acknowledge the goodneſs of 
God, but to confider how we have been 
indebted to it, and tq thank him for his 
particular as well as general bleſſings, 
We are not onl 
ſinners, but to inquire what and how 
great ſinners we are—to call our ways 
to remembrance, and reflect with ſtrict- 
neſs on the fins which moſt eafily beſet 
us, and on the temptations by which we 
have been moſt eaſily betrayed into them ; 
and not only reſolve to avoid them, but 


conſider by\what ey ſteps we may 


effect it. Theſe thoughts will naturally 
lead us, not only to aſk for God's parden 
and grace, but to apply. for them in 
ſuch circumſtances particularly, where, 
upon a ſerious conſideration of ourſelyes, 
we find we have a particular need of 
them. This is our buſineſs when we 
retire into our cloſets ; which cannot be 

| 3M Per- 


to confeſs ourſelves 
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performed in our public devotions, or but 
very imperfectly; for though public de- 


votion may admit of tranſient reflections 


on ourſelves as we go along, it will not 
allow of ſuch ſtops as are neceſſary for 
conſideration. 

But let us take a nearer -view of the 
efficacy and advantage attending private 
prayer. - 

The efficacy of prayer in general is to 
make us good ; as it 1s the means, ap- 
Pointed by God, for our obtaining that 
aſſiſtance of his grace, by which alone 


we can become ſo. But there is an effect 
ariſing from the uſe of private prayer, 


which has a peculiar tendency towards 
making and keeping us good]; at leaſt, it 
ſtrikes us more forcibly in the-cloſet than 
at church—I mean the ſenſe of God's 
immediate preſence and infpection over 
us. 

We cannot indeed pray at church with- 


out a ſenſe of God's preſence and inſpec- 


tion, at leaſt we pray very inattentively 
if we do; but then other objects are at 
hand to interrupt that ſenſe: though we 
are before God, yet we are in company 


before him; and, I doubt, we often feel 


our behaviour more influenced by the 
company we are in, than by the Majeſty 
we are before. ; 

But when we are on our knees in our 


| Cloſets, we are not only before God, but 


we are alone with him, and can fix our 


attention no where but on him and on 


ourſelves. In this ſituation we are ſtrong- 


ly poſſeſſed of the ſenſe, that God tees 


what we are doing, hears what we are 
ſaying, and knows what we are think- 
ing; and, by frequently putting our- 
ſelves in this ſituation, we not only feel 
ſach ſenſe whilſt we are at our prayers, 
but we retain it afterwards, and feel it as 
a guard upon aur conduct, whenever we 
are alone ; for, whoever habituates him- 
ſelf to the perſuaſion, that God ſees him 
when he prays in private, will be hard 


ut to it, if he endeavours to perſuade. 


imſelf, that God does not ſee him when 
he fins in private. |, 

Such religious care of ourſelves in the 
cloſet, naturally leads to a good behaviour 
abroad. Out of the heart ariſe the iſſues 
both of life and death, of our good and 
of our bad actions; and, though vice is 
brought to maturity in public, it is con- 
ceived and nurtured in private. To 
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keep the heart then with all diligence, 
is our firſt and principal care; and the 
method, which is the moſt effectual for 
keeping the heart, deſerves our firſt and 
moſt conſtant attention. 

This method is private devotion; 
which, as it fills the heart with a ſenſe of 
God's inſpection over us, muſt cleanſe 
it of ſuch thoughts and purpoſes as are 
offenſive in his fight. When men are 
thus prepared, they come forth, with 
great advantage, to the practical exer- 
ciſe of their virtue; and when they brin 
with them no evil thoughts from their 
retirement, to meet the temptations 
which ariſe abroad, they are leſs liable 
to be hurt by them. The ſenſe of God's 
preſence and inſpection (which we, are 
very apt to drop at fight of the world, 
and which we ſeldom recover in a crowd) 
becomes habitual, by the frequent re- 
freſhments of private devotion 3 and 
when we bring it into public with us, we 
feel it of ſingular weight in cheriſhing 
our good purpoſes, and in checking our 
bad ones; and, beſides its own influence, 
ſecures the influence of another ſupport of 
our good conduct, arifing from our fear 
of "ſhame; for, though this principle 
naturally operates towards keeping us re- 
gular, yet we ſee, by daily experience, 
that it is weakened in its operations, in 
proportion as we find means to deceive 
the judgment of the world, or to harden 
ourſelves againſt it. But when, beſides 
the judgment of the world, we have the 
judgment of God before our minds, we 
feel leſs encouragement for attempting to 
deceive the one, whilſt we are ſenfible 
that we cannot eſcape the other. 

It is ſurely from a neglect of the duty 
I am recommending, that we ſee, not onl 
ſo much e in the world, but ſo 
much inconſiſtency, unſteadineſs, and le- 
vity, in the conduct of men. The uſe of 
private devotion, when rightly per- 
formed, ſtrengthens our wiſdom as well 
as improves our goodneſs—-for a material 
part of private devotion is thinking; and 
they are miſtaken who imagine it conſiſts 
of N but praying, The mere re- 
cital of a form of prayer, whether in the 
church or in the cloſet, is neither the ac- 
ceptable or the uſeful ſervice; which 
ſhould be attended with thoughts ſuitable 
to the occaſion ; and the thoughts which 
are both ſuitable and neceſlary for Ponce 
Fs Hogs Soong 
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devotion naturally tend to make us pru- 
dent, as well as good; as they are em- 
ployed in examining our failures, and 
ſeeking the moſt effectual remedies for 
preventing them ; in forming purpoſes of 
a right conduct, and conſidering the moſt 
proper ſteps for executing them. This 
is ſuch ſort of thinking as will, with fre- 
quent application of it, give a conſiſtency 
and ſteadineſs to our condut—1t pre- 
pares us for the world - guards us againſt 
the errors of it - and give us both ſtrength 
and direction in the buſineſs of it. 
It is to a want of thinking, that moſt 
of our miſconduct is owing; and, was 
there no other advantage * from the 
duty I am recommending, than that it 
puts us on this neceſſary employment, it 
would be well worthy our obſervance on 
that ſingle account; but when to the em- 
ployment of thinking, we join the em- 
ployment of praying, as we do in our 
private devotions - and, after ſeriouſly 
conſidering what we are, and how we 
ought to act, we beg God's aſſiſtance to 
ſupport and direct our reſolutions, we 
then ſtrengthen our prudence with reli- 
gion; and, at the ſame time that we heſt 
prepare ourſelves for the duties of this 
if2, we are qualifying ourſelves for the 
happineſs of the next. | 
But when we run haſtily into the 
world, without that preparation of 
thought, and guard of religion about 
our minds, with which private devotion 
uld furniſh us, we run to meet we 
Enow not what, and to manage what we 
meet, we know not how; every light 
temptation ſtaggers, if not defeats us; 
we fall into miſtakes, or are betrayed 
into fin, and both wonder and are aſham- 
ed to find ourſelves there : we make re- 
ſolutions one hour, and break them the 
next; are ſerious or light, wicked or 
religious, according to the different 
complexion of the ſeveral objects, againſt 
which we are thrown. In ſhort, we are 
toſſed up and down in a crowd, without 
knowing where to go, or how to get 
there, preſſed with inconveniencies and 
in perpetual danger of miſchief: and all. 
this, than not ſetting-out at firſt with re- 
ligion and diſcretion at our fide; which we 
might have had from our cloſer, - and 
which would have conducted us with 
ſteadineſs and ſafety through the crowd 
— would have ſhewn us, at once, the 
Point we ought to make for, and have 
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taught us to walk up to it with conſtancy 
and attention. . 

If ſuch then be the advantage ariſing 
from private devotion, that it furniſhes 
us both with religion and diſcretion, and, 
by fitting us for the duties of this life, qua- 
lifies us for the happineſs of the next, we 
ſee at what hazard we habituate ourſelves 
to the neglect of it; fince, if the uſe of it 
tends to make us diſcreet as well as good, 
the negle& of it muſt, in proportion, tend 
to make us otherwiſe. 'There are, indeed, 
the more is the pity, men of good ſenſe. 
and abilities, who deſpiſe this duty; yet 
ſuch men, give me leave to ſay, would 
not diſparage their abilities by ſaying their 
prayers; and, wiſe as they may be, they 
would be ſtill wiſer, if to their good ſenſe 
they would add the beft ſenſe of all, a 
ſenſe of religion; the want of which muſt 
follow a neglect bf thoſe means which are 
appointed for preſerving it, and may ex- 
poſe them to the worſt of miſchief and of 
folly. Men may pride themſelves in their 
own wiſdom ; but God would never have 
appointed the general duty of ſeeking 
his aſſiſtance by prayer, if it had not been 
generally needful for the wiſeſt as well as 
the weakeſt among us; and the conſe- 
quence of negleQing ſuch appointment is 
commonly what we may well expect to ſee, 
which is, that thoſe who fancy themſelves 
ſtrong enough to live without the aſſiſt- 
ance of God, ſoon learn to fancy them- 
ſelves wiſe enough to live without a know- 
ledge of him. Ces | FEY 

The fhort concluſion upon the whole 
is this : That the way to be happy is to be 
good; and the way to be good, is to 
ſeek after God for his aſſiſtance, by apply- 
ing ſuch means as he hath appointed for 
making us ſo; and, whoever ſincerely 
defires to be good, will think, that che 
more opportunities he has for applying 
ſuch means, the better, and will ſeek after 
God, wherever he may be found. 

He will ſeek after God at church, at 
home, in his Cloſet, and on his bed——and 
will be careful not to go forth into the 
world, without taking God for his guide; 
who will lead him in the way in which he 
ſhould go, and, with his arm, will con- 
duct him, through the duties of this life 
to the happineſs of the next, 
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Chrift's Manner of Life an Example 
for our Imitation, 


| MATT. xi. 29. | 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly. 


vx Saviour's manner of life and con- 

verſation is an object, which cannot 
eſcape the attention of every Chriſtian 
who reads the goſpel hiſtory of him ; and 
whoever attempts to deſcribe it in other 
terms, muſt, in his deſcription, fall as far 
ſhort of that hiſtory, as, in his behaviour, 
be will fall ſhort of the great example it 
ſets forth. Yet a few practical remarks 
upon it may be within reach, and not 


without uſe. 


1. The mildneſs of our Saviour's be- 
baviour, is a ſtriking circumſtance in his 
character, and which well deſerves, not 
only our notice, but our imitation. 4 
bruiſed reed ſhall be not break, and ſmoking 


Sax ſhall be not quench, is the deſcription 


with which ancient prophecy ſets forth 
his behaviour. A tender treatment and 
encouragement of thoſe he came to ſave, 
was, it is true, conſiſtent ; but not more 
conſiſtent than it was amiable and exem- 
plary. We, indeed, act otherwiſe ; be- 


- cauſe we abound with what was totally 


wanting in Chrift, that is, pride; and, 
unleſs we endeavour to diveſt ourſelves of 
that odious quality, we ſhall in vain en- 
deavour to wmtate Chriſt. | 
Pride. could not enter his breaſt, who 
was from heaven, and who laid aſide the 
lory of it to live, as he did, upon earth 
t it not only enters our breaſts, who are 
from earth, but holds full poſſeſſion of 
them. It is this quality of e which 
is the foundation of our worſt behaviour, 
and which ſpoils the luſtre of our beſt. It 
is this which makes us reſtleſs, haſty, and 
overbearing, inſtead of that meekneſs and 
mildnefs which marked the character of 


Chriſt; which, as it flowed from the love 


he had for mankind, points at the true 
cauſe which makes our behaviour de- 
ſective in thoſe points. Did wg really 
love each other, we ſhould behave with 
mildneſs to each other; but till we feel 


the former, we ſhall hardly feel, however 


we may diſſemble, the latter. 
Mildneſs of temper may be natural 
and conſtitutional. in ſome ; and ſueh will 
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be grievouſly blameable who ſuffer any 
thing to ſpoil them of ſo valuable a gift 
from their Creator ; as others will -be no 
leſs blameable, who, being made of more 
rough and fiery ſpirits, do not apply their 
reaſon and religion for ſmoothing and for 
2 them; but think, that becauſe 

ey are natural, they are blameleſs. In 
correcting our natural diſpoſitions, every 
man hath his work, though different from 
the work of another; and he who is na- 
turally mild, may have faults in him to 


correct, which the man, who is naturally 


rough, may have no concern with. This 
may be ſaid, that whatever be the natu- 
ral and different tempers of men, the 
mild man ſhould ſtudy to preſerve what 
nature has given him, as the rough man 
ſhould Rudy to acquire that, with which, 
though nature hath not given it, reaſon 
and religion will ſupply him. This he 
ſhould do upon this plain confideration, 
that he is a Chriſtian; and upon this 
plain command of his Saviour, Learn of 
me, for I am meek. 

2. In our Saviour's conduct, benevo- 
lence and beneficence were blended with 
mildneſs ; and ſo they will be in ours, 
though far ſhort of what they appeared 
in our Saviour's. If the want of mildneſs 
makes men miſchievous, the cultivation 
of it muſt make them benevolent. How 
cloſely beneficence may follow upon be- 
nevolence, 1s another matter ; for bene- 
ficence ariſes not at once from the inward 
operations, either of a natural, or even 
of a 124 temper, but from an o. 
ward ſupply. of abilities: our Saviour's 
beneficence aroſe from divine abilities ; 
and fo far is inimitable by us, that we 
cannot do what he did ; but this hinders 
not but that we may, and our duty re- 
quires that we ſhould, dg as he did; and 
that we ſhould be beneficent according to 
our abilitjes, as Chriſt was beneficent ac- 
ns to his. 

And it is. obvious to ſee, diſtant as we 
are from the abilities of Chriſt, in how 
many inſtances we are enabled to imitate 
his acts of beneficence. . EN 

We. cannot, indeed, heal as he healed ; 
we cannot heal with a word: but the 
means which Providence hath put into 
our hands, and the many uſeful diſcove- 
ries, to which he hath led the ſtudy and 
reſearches of men, are ſuch, that even 
human fill, may work, though not nura- 
culous, yet moſt beneficial effects. We 

| cannot 
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cannot teach as Chriſt taught; but the 
care which Providence hath taken for tlie 


preſervation of the Scriptures, and of the 
Chriſtian church, and the great improve- 
ment and extenſive communication of 


knowledge among us, puts it in every 


one's power to be, more or leſs, capable 


of teaching others their duty. And 


though we cannot forgive fins, we may 
reclaim ſinners, and lead them up to him 


who can forgive them. A ſedulous ap- 
plication of theſe abilites, where we are 


called to the uſe of them, and a charitable 


application of them, as we have proper 


/ 


opportunity, are duties, by the perform- 
ance of which we may imitate the bene- 
ficence of Chriſt, and for which we ſhall 
hereafter be rewarded by Chriſt. 

There is, indeed, one thing in which 


(pardon the expreſſion) we may go beyond 


Chriſt, in his acts of beneficence—I 
mean, in giving out of our abundance, 


in parting with our wealth to relieve and 


aſſiſt others. Chriſt had no ſuch abun- 
dance; Chriſt had no wealth; when he 
fed the hungry, it was not money, but a 
miracle, that did it. EP 

Chriſt uſed his own method of bene- 
ficence ; what was peculiarly his own, and 
which we cannot imitate ; and has left us 
to follow his example, by uſing ſuch me- 
thods of beneficence as belong to us, but 
did not belong to him. It belonged not 
to him to build hoſpitals for the ſick, who 


had, in himſelf, abſolute power over all 


diſcaſes : nor did it belong to him to give 
large donations of money to the poor, 
who was himſelf ſo poor, that he had not 
where to lay his head, and who applied 
himſelf to his own miraculous power for 


the payment of his tribute. 


3. This naturally leads our thoughts 
to another conſideration on Chriſt's man- 
ner of life, which was the meanneſs of it. 

The particulars of this circamſtance 
in our Saviour's life, are too well known, 
and remembered by us all, to need re- 
citing or enlarging upon. Chriſt lived 
thirty years, before he came forth to his 
miniſtry, in a mean family, in the mean- 
eſt part of the country; and, after he 
came forth to his miniſtry, though he o- 


caſionally went up to Jeruſalem, and vi- 


ſited other parts of the country, yet his 
home was Galilee, and his companions 
were fiſhermen. This condition of life 
Chriſt choſe, that he might ſet mankind 
the example of a leſſon, which they had 
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tice of which ſo much was to depend; 
even their ſalvation ; for, as Chriſt him- 


ſelf came forth from the meaneſt coun- 
try, and dwelt there, ſo a faith in Ae goſ- © 


pel, which is the ſalvation of man, muſt 
ariſe from, and continue in, humility. 
The mean condition of our Saviour's 
life exhibits a very uſeful leſſon, both to 
rich and poor; it teaches the rich not to 
glory in their condition, and it teaches 
When 
we ſee Chriſt at his home, at Capernaum, 


or when we follow him in his journies, 


from place to place, and obſerve his 

accommodation, we cannot help reflect- 
ing, that this was, not becauſe Chriſt had 
no better, but becauſe he choſe no better ; 
for when he came into the world, he came 
into his own, and all things in it, the beft 
it can afford, were within his power ; and 
that he choſe not the good things of the 
world, ſhews, not only that the good 
things of the world were not neceſſary for 
the work he came to do, but that they 
were improper ; and if they were im- 


proper for his work, in fetting his ex- 


ample before us, they muſt, at Jeafſt they 
may, be improper for our work, in the 
imitation of that example: if fo, what 
reafon for glorying in the good things of 
this Hife? unleſs, what is too much the 
caſe, thoſe who enjoy them be indifferent 
about Chriſt and his example ; if they 
are not, they muſt bluſh to glory in their 
ſplendid” ſfutts of apartments, when they 
reflect that Chriſt had not where to la 
his head. As, on the other hand, thoſe 
who are in poor condition, will comfort 
themſelves, at leaſt will not complain, 
when they reflect, that they are fitting on 
the ſame bench with their Saviour. 
Chriſt's contempt of the world is cer- 
tainly a leſſon well worthy our attention, 
whatever good things of it be ſet before 
us. We ſee Chriſt in his mean condition 
plainly pointing out to us, that the things 
about us here, whatever they are, are not 
thoſe which call for our principal atten- 
tion; the favour, the preſence of God, 
and the glories of heaven, are our happi- 


neſs: to this Chriſt poiuts out, when he 


himſelf rejected the good things of this 
world; for, had they been our real hap- 
wag Chriſt, who came on purpoſe to 
ead us the way to our real happineſs, 
would not have rejected them, and, by ſo 
doing, have led us from them. ; 
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| This leſſon for a contempt of the 


world, which is ſo neceſſary, is not dif- 


ficult, if we would but think; but men 


are ſo employed in gratifying the ſenſes, 


that, ay a time, they will not think; and 
afterwards, perhaps, they cannot, or they 
dare not, think. By thinking, I mean 
thinking on what is to be our true hap- 
ineſs, and on its eternal duration ; and 
* Pg as well as how falſe, is the 
happineſs, if we will call it ſo, which this 
world, even with the very beſt enjoy- 
ments it has, can furniſh out for us. 
- Chriſt rejected them; and if we cannot 
reject them with that ſuperiority with 
which Chriſt rejected them, at leaſt let us 
take good heed, if we value true and 
x 72, 
affections on them, that we be not enſlav- 
ed by them. l 
In his mean condition, Chriſt had no- 
thing to do with what are called the plea- 
ſures of life; they belong, not, indeed, 
to that path of life which he choſe to 
walk in; but had they belonged to his 
own work, or had they belonged to the 
true happineſs of thoſe he came to ſave, 
he would have been where they might be 
had. Can the men of pleaſure think of 
this without ſuſpecting, whether a pur- 
ſuit after the pleaſures of life, as it does 
not belong to their'true happineſs, may 
not be a hindrance to it? I ſpeak not of 
thoſe, in whom the pleaſures of life have 
deſtroyed all ſenſe of religion; they are 
out of the queſtion ; and, I truſt, out of 
hearing ; but can any of us, who have a 
regard for religion, and both wiſh and 
endeavour to be directed by it, when we 
look at Chriſt's manner of life and. our 
own, whilſt we are in eager purſuit after 
worldly pleaſures ; can we, I fay, forbear 
aſking ourſelves—Am TI imitating Chriſt ? 
Much, I own, may be ſaid in plea of in- 
nocent pleaſures; but not enough to 
overthrow this truth, which is founded 
on our Saviour's example, and on our 
own experience, that worldly pleaſures 
are not the proper object of a Chriſtian's 
deſire; and that, in proportion as they 
are purſued, they muſt, in a greater or 
leſs degree, hinder. our purſuit after what 
1s ſo. | ; 
3 1 We may obſerve, that 
Chriſt, in his mean condition, not only 
rejected the good things of the world, and 
had nothing to do with its pleaſures, but 
endured its affronts and reproaches ; and 
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happineſs, that we do not ſet our 
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thereby hath ſet us a leſſon of patience, 
as well as of humility. Theſe are ſiſter 
virtues, which ever walk hand-in-hand 
through life, to ſoften and ſubdue the 
evils. of it; and happy are they who en- 
tertain theſe gueſts; but we cannot en- 
tertain the one without the other. If we 
would have patience, we muſt have hu- 
mility; and if we have not humility, it is 
becauſe we have not patience. A want 


of this virtue has evils of its own, and 
| heightens thoſe it meets; and we may 
well be thankful to Chriſt, who hath given 


us ſo ſtriking an example of ſo neceſſary 
a virtue, thereby ſhewing us, how we 
ſhould practiſe it, at the tame time that 
he makes it our duty. | 

When we reflect on the treatment 
Chriſt met with from his townſmen 
of Nazareth, who reviled him for his 
preaching, and were ready to throw him 
headlong from a precipice, we have hard- 
ly patience to read, what he had the pa- 
tience to bear. Chritt withdrew himſelf 
from the affront, without reſentment. — 
Hence we learn how to ſet by, what 
meets us in every path of human life, in- 
gratitude and inſolence; and whoever 
cannot bear both with patience, is like] 
to have a troubleſome paſſage A 
life; and derives no other benefit from 
his impatience, than that it naturally 
tends to ſhorten his paſſage. 9555 

The patience of Chriſt, under the na- 
tural inconveniencies belonging to a mean 
condition, ſhewed itſelf, not merely in 
bearing them ; for his diſciples bore them 
too; but in his . e undergoing 
them, and bearing them, when he had it 
conſtantly in his power to relieve himſelf; 
and is a circumſtance in Chriſt's conduct, 
which ſhould make us aſhamed of our 
own, when we refuſe to put ourſelves to 
ſmall, or even great, inconveniencies for 
the aſſiſtance of others: as his patience 
under the barbarous treatment he met 
with from the Jews, and the death he 
ſuffered on the croſs, is a leſſon, wrote in 
the ſtrongeſt characters on the Chriſtian 
mind, for our patience in bearing the ſe- 
vereſt afflictions; when we reflect, that 
we are then drinking of the ſame cup, of 
which Chriſt himſelf drank ſo largely for 
our ſalvation, | 
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SERMON III. 
On Diflimulation. 


ROM. xii. . 

Let love be without diſſimulation. 
A MUTUAL love of each other is a prin- 
ciple as neceſſary as it is amiable; 
without which, thoſe duties of ſociety, 
which we can claim of each other, will 
loſe much of their merit, and thoſe which 
we can better wiſh for than demand, will 
loſe all the ſtrength that ſupports them ; 
for to be juſt and honeſt only upon the 
3 of ſelf- love, makes men at beſt 
ut inoffenſive members of ſociety; and, 
if it faves them from the hatred, hardly 
procures them the eſteem, of others; but 


the amiable and voluntary duties of huma- 


nity and benevolence are quite impracti- 
cable, where we feel not a love of others 
to direct and to ſupport them. 

This principle belongs to our natural 
conſtitution, nor can we diſclaim it with- 
out forfeiting our character as men; but 
it is more particularly our duty as Chriſ- 
tians, nor can we diſclaim it, without 
forfeiting our title to the kingdom of 
Chriſt. 

But though we dare not diſclaim this 
principle, we may diffemble it; and the 
Apoſtle's advice in my text, contains a 
diſſuaſive from this practice; though, 
ke many other topics of Chriſtian ad- 
vice, it hardly ſuits the prevailing talte 
and temper of mankind. 

Diſſimulation is the firſt leſſon we 
learn; and, as the world goes, the man 
who has no diſſimulation, ought to have 
no buſineſs here. We ſee it take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the heart, as early as nature and 
reaſon can begin to plant any ſentiments 
on which it may employ itſelf; but we 
are ſo well pleaſed with the diſcovery of 
reaſon in the young breaſt, that we take 
no diſtaſte at the miſapplication of it; and, 
when we conſider them as ſtepping forth 
into mankind, we are hardly inclined to, 
diſarm them of a weapon ſo neceſſary for 
their defence. With this encouragement, 
diſſimulation grows up with our natural 
faculties, and imperceptibly inſinuates it- 
ſelf into the moſt valuable parts of our 
behaviour; and, from being indulged in 
little matters, claims the management of 


% 


reater.- There is ſcarce a character in 


f in which it is not to be found; but we 


dignify it with the name, of prudence, 
and, perſuading ourſelves it is a virtue, 


we think the cultivation of it bothiteceſ(- «. 


al 


ſary and commendable. 
But, whatever we may think fit to c 
it, diſſimulation is truly a moral vice; and, 


whatever pretences may be raiſed to ſhew - 
its expediency, | there can be none 


brought to jullify it. It is true, men 
will often make a miſchievous uſe of the 
ſincerity they find in others, and by that 
means lay hard inconveniencies upon the 
open practice of it; but whoever con- 
cludes from hence, that diſſimulation is 


juſtified, holds forth this maxim that 


whatever 1s expedient is morally right; 
a maxim which will reach farther than 
the defence of diſſimulation, even to the 
defence of the greateſt crimes that can 
be committed. 
virtue, diſſimulation muſt be a moral 
vice; nor can the frequency of its prac- 


tice, or the greateſt advantages ariſing 


from it, ever alter its nature: much 
leſs can we make it a virtue, merely by 
calling it one. 


This vice, then, of our nature, thus 
_ eſtabliſhed and encouraged, ſpreads its in- 


fluence over every virtue which belongs to 
ſociety ; and as the love we owe to others 
is our beſt title to their eſteem, and to 
the benefits attending it, it immediately 
ſeizes that for its object, and goes to 
work with great alacrity, and with too 
much ſucceſs. | e 

Diſſembled love aſſumes as great a va- 
riety of ſhapes, as real love has offices 
belonging to it. It affects courteſy and 
eſteem, both which are reaſonable and 
uſeful duties, when ſincerely and properly 
applied ; but when falſely pretended, or 
improperly applied, they become odious 
and miſchievous: in the former caſe, 
they are a ſuitable reward and encourage- 
ment of good actions; in the latter, they 
too often lead men into weak, if not 


wicked ones, by humcuring either their 


vanity or their vices. Honeſt love ob- 
ſerves a reaſonable meaſure and juſt pro- 
priety in the courteſy and efteem which 


it expreſſes, without which obſervance | 


every duty loſes its merit. The courteſy 
which gives what is due, and in the man- 
ner it is due, gains as well as beſtows 
eſteem ;, but when immoderately or im- 
properly paid, it does neither; it be- 
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ſtows no eſteem; for when men are pro- ſoftens their vices and makes them ap- 
fuſely loaded with more courteſy than pear leſs odious than they really are. The 
they can think juſtly belongs to them, flatterer's aim is to pleaſe the perſon he 
they will ſuſpect the ſincerity even of that is addreſſing, and therefore he will uſe 
which is their due: nor does it gain any means agreeable to that end; and 
eſteem; for under the ſuſpicion, that the vices and follies of men, when art- 
the courteſy which is paid wants fincerity, fully handled,” may be the ſureſt means 
men are more inclined to take diſtaſte at of procuring their favour, becauſe a com- 
it, than they are to think him a friend mendation of their virtues is felt only as 
who pays it. Diſſembled love tranſ- the payment of what is due; but a miti- 
greſſes both againſt meaſure and pro- gation of their follies is felt as an indul- 
priety, in the courteſy and efteem it pre- gence: the former will either find their 
tends to ſhew; upon this maxim—that own way to applauſe, or will be con- 
all men are uneaſy at receiving leſs re- tented without it; but the latter want -aſ- 
ſpeR than they think is due to them; few ſiſtance to countenance them: and who- 
think they receive more than is their ever removes the ſhame and uneaſineſs 
due; and fewer ſtill are diſpleaſed, if attending folly, which is the flatterer's 
they do tkink ſo. | aim, very ſtrongly beſpeaks the favour of 
_ Hence ariſes flattery ; a hurtful prac- thoſe to whom it belongs. | 
tice, however pleaſant, either to him Theſe miſchiefs, then, diſſembled love 
who receives it or to him who gives it. works in the common offices of civility ; 
To feed men with more praiſe than they but it is then moſt hurtful, when it creeps 
are ſenſible they deſerve, entices them into the ſacred offices of friendſhip ; theſe 
to be leſs careful in making true merit are of greater importance, and we feel 
their title to it; it is like being paid our ourſelves much more ſenſibly hurt by falſe 
wages before we do our work, and is as friendſhip, than by unmeaning civilities 
likely to make us idle. It requires nice or ſervile flattery. WW, 
judgment to feed men properly with It is on friendſhip we depend for a 
commendation z a weak mind will be ſupply of that mutual aſſiſtance, which we 
ſurfeited with even a moderate ſhare of want in purſuing and maintaining our 
it, and ſome will better bear the diſgrace happineſs. Man, conſidered as an indi- 
which they have not deſerved, than they vidual, is an indigent helpleſs creature, 
will the praiſe that is their due. In nor can he put forth a hand to reach his 
ſhort, praiſe is the ſupport of merit, as ſhare of natural good, without the aid 
food is the ſupport of life; and the ſame and concurrence of his fellow-creatures, 
care is neceſſary in the diſtribution of This is not ſo properly a defect in our 
both, elſe we ſurfeit the merit we ſhould conftitution, as it is a circumſtance, which 
encourage, and deſtroy the life we ſhould adapts us to the condition in which our 
ſupport, a Creator hath thought fit to place us; 
Nor is the miſchief of flattery confined who, intending us for ſociety, that we 
to him who is the object of it: it is re- might be dear to each other, has made 
flected back on him who gives it. For us uſeful to each other: and, after order- 
he who laviſhly and indiſcriminately be- ing that we ſhould ſeek our natural hap- 
ſtows that commendation which is due pineſs by a mutual affiſtance, has ſuitably 
only to merit, ſhews himſelf no friend to adapted us with ſuch affections as ma 
the latter; and, in being accuſtomed to lead us to give, and to deſerve, that aſ- 
fet aſide its authority in diſtributing his ſiſtance, 
mow of other men's actions, is naturals Friendſhip, then, is a natural human 
y betrayed to ſet it aſide in conducting affection, and, as ſuch, muſt be an univer- 
his own, and will be apt to expect he ſal one; and yet, if we look into man- 
may acquire praiſe at the ſame egſy rate kind, we may perhaps be inclined to 
at which he beſtows it, without deſerv- think it is not ſo, and that there is too 
ing it. much reaſon to complain at the want of 
But the worſt miſchief in flattery is, it: but we are to remember, that man 
that it not only ſurfeits the virtues, but may miſapply the natural affections which 
encourages the vices and follies of others; God hath implanted in him; and there- 
not content with loading men's virzues fore, a want of the ſuitable effect, which 
with more praiſe than they can carry, it any affection ſhould produce in "y — 
| ; | | culap 
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ticular inſtance, does not prove the ab- 
ſolute want of that affection, which may 
exert itſelf on other more improper ob- 
jets, which a depraved judgment may 
recommend, inſtead of thoſe which rea- 
ſon and duty ſet before it. 

It is thus with the affections of love 


and friendſhip ;= they are natural, and 


they are univerſal: no man is deſtitute of 
them, though too many miſapply them: 
perhaps there are few who are not 
chargeable with a want of them in ſome 
particular inſtances, were they are juſtly 
due. The miſchief hes here—our affec- 
tions are not ſo obedient to the direction 
of reaſon as they ought to be; fo far 
from it, that they often conſpire together 
to throw reaſon from her juſt monarchy, 
and to ſet up a republican government of 
their own, in which each paſſion takes 
its turn, in claiming a privilege of lead- 
ing the reſt; hence it is, that, inſtead 
of ſeeing the ſeveral affections produce 
their ſuitable effects, by being employed 
on their proper objects, we ſee them pro- 
duce nothing but miſchief, by being miſ- 
employed ; and even the amiable affec- 
tions of love and friendſhip, like the ho- 
.neſt members of a diſordered polity, are 
.overborne in the ſtream of confuſion, and 
are thrown on objects, which, in a re- 
gular government, they would have 
avoided. 

Friendſhip, then, is a natural and uni- 
verſal affection; and, conſequently, it 
will be an eaſy matter to counterfeit it 
in particular inſtances; for, as there is 
ſcarce any man but what really feels it in 
ſome inſtances, fo he will thence be qua- 
lifed for diſſembling it in many other in- 

tances, where he finds occaſion, though 
he feels no ſenſe of it. And, as it is eaſy 
to counterfeit friendſhip, ſo it mnſt be 
highly miſchievous to do it; for what is 
intended for the beſt purpoſes, by abuſe, 
becomes productive of the worſt; and, 


if the uſe of friendſhip be directed to pro- 


mote the happineſs of mankind, the abuſe 
of it muſt be followed by unhappineſs and 
diſorder. | 
Diſſembled - friendſhip traffics for the 
ſervices of others, without giving any in 
return, and beguiles men to truſt their 
happineſs in our hands for the improve- 
ment of it, when we are diſpoſed to neg- 
lect, if not abuſe, ſuch truſt. There need 
-not more be ſaid by way of charge againſt 
this practice; and that this is not top 
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.employments of diſſembled frien 


ſervices, without any thought or deſign 
keeps them our ſlaves; but ſatisfyin 


them, makes them their own maſters, if 


profeſſions are as fit for one as they are 


that capnot ſtep forth from its own enjoy- 
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much, will appear from 1 the 

ſhip, 
and the motives which ſupport them. 


SERMON I, 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Rom. Xu. 9. * 
Let love be without diſſimulation. 


I. Ir is one employment of diſſembled 
friendſhip, to be laviſn in profeſſing 


of putting them in execution; and one 
motive which ſupports this ſort of prac- 
tice is vanity. 
It is making ourſelves conſiderable, to 
have others expect what may promote 
their happineſs from our hands. We are 
naturally fond of ſuperiority, and of hav- 
ing others dependent upon us; and this 
wy 5 is better ſerved by ſoothing, than 
y ſatisfying the expectations they may 
have from us: the ſoothing their hopes 


not ours too. A generous breaſt, indeed, 
feels pleaſure in gratifying the expecta- 
tions of others ; but it is pain and jealouſy 
to the ſelfiſh heart, which is well pleaſed 
to ſee others pine for what they want, but 
is alarmed to ſee them gratified. | 

This fort of vanity, which feeds upon 
the diſappointment and dependence of 
others, 15 very apt to divert, as well as 
feed itſelf at their expence. Outward 


for another: and, where there is no prin- 
ciple of fincerity in thoſe who make 
them, which fixes them to one, no re- 
morſe is felt in giving the ſame to another. 
Thus they Arefs out numbers with their 
promiſes, and ſmile to fee them miſtake 
their livery for finery. | 

We uſually find men of this diſpoſition 
among thoſe, who are already furniſhed 
with a competent, if not an affluent, ſhare 
of what the world calls happineſs. Are 
they then too much employed in the en- 
joyment of their own good, to be really 
ſolicitous in advancing the good of others? 
gr do they aim only at bribing the enmity 
of the world by fair profeſſions, not 
caring to purchaſe its friendſhip by real 
ſervices ? But, ſurely, it is a weak heart, 


ments, 
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ments, to aſſiſt the happineſs of others; 


and as weak a judgment, that leads men 
to think themſelves ſecure, by tying up 
the enmity of the world, when there is 
no condition but what feels, and may 
want the benefit of an active friendſhip 
from it. The happieſt condition is pre- 
carious; and thoſe only ſtand the longeſt, 
which are the lat aſſaulted by adverſity. 
A prudent man in the beſt ſtate, will 
m e proyiſion for the worſt; and, whilſt 
he has it in his power to purchaſe real 
eſteem from mankind by real ſervices, 
will lay up a ſtore of friendſhip, againſt 
a time when he may want it” As for 


thoſe who would purchaſe the friendſhip, 


or at leaſt would bribe the enmity, of the 
world, by fair profeſſions only, the beſt 
that can be ſaid of their bargain 1s, they 
pay a trifle, and they purchaſe one; 
mere profeſſion of friendſhip will purchaſe 
only mere profeſſion of eſteem ; the real 
eſteem of the heart can never riſe to thank 
the unmeaning friend ſhip of the tongue. 
II. There is another employment, in 
which diſſembled friendſhip is engaged, 
when it leads us to an execution of our 
profeſſions, but no further, and with no 
other view, than the anſwering ſome ends 
of our own. : 
Men of this turn may do real ſervices, 
but they fall ſhort of the character of true 
friends, becauſe they act not upon the 
principle of friendſhip; they do not, ſo 
properly, ſerve another, as make uſe of 
another's good to ſerve themſelves. Not 
that it is wrong ſo to do; to make our- 
ſelves happy, by making others fo zit is 
the general condition of our nature; and 
we are put in each other's way for that 
| Purpoſe, to be mutually uſed as inſtru- 
ments in promoting each other's good. 
But the blame lies here—when the prin- 
ciple that leads us to do good to others is 
no other than a deſire of ſerving our- 
ſelves, for then what we do is an action, 
not of friendſhip, but of prudence. The 
love of our friend, and the love of our- 
ſelves, are affections as diſiin& as the ob- 
jects on which they are employed; and 
though they may often operate together, 
yet they are diſtinguiſhable, and that by 
the end at which they aim. The love of 
our friend diſtinguiſhes itſelf by our aim- 
ing at his good as its ultimate end; but 
when we carry our views farther, and 


our own, it is plainly the love of ourſelves 
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that influences the action; and the good 
we do another is no more than an acci- 


dent that falls in our way. «7 
It may be no eaſy matter to guard 


againſt this ſort of diflimulation, and it 


may perhaps ſeem too ſtrict a «remark 


upon it. We muft form our judgments 


by the actions of men, and cannot always 


look far enough to ſee the real inward 
principle which conducts them; we there- 


fore muſt allow him to be a true friend, 


-who claims that title upon real ſervices, 
whatever may be the unknown motive 
on which he did them. There is no.con- 


tradicting this—and yet there is this miſ- 
chief ariſing from it, that, ſo long as we 


know the general neceſſity which man- 


kind are under of judging by this rule, 
we are apt to grow careleſs of acting by 


any other, and, as improper motives of 


action cannot well be diſcerned, we grow 
leſs ſolicitous for aQting upon proper 
ones. : 

Would we impartially conſult our own 


ſentiments, in the diſcharge of many du- 
ties of friendſhip, we might find reaſon 


to own, that there are actions, which we 
are well content to hear ranked under 
that ſacred title, which yet do not pro- 
perly deſerve it; and if we feriouſly pur- 
ſue the reflection, we muſt be ſenſible, 
that the blindneſs of others in giving us 
a character we do not deſerve, does us as 
much miſchief as it does us honour : ſuch 
ſucceſs encourages the growth of a ſelfiſh 
principle, which is naturally luxoriant : 
a ſucceſsful practice in ſerving our own 
intereſt, carried on-under the reputation 


of ſerving our friends, may in time make 


us too fond of the former, to pay any re- 
gard to the other: when we have lon 

made it a rule to promote the good of 
others only as an inſtrument in promot- 
ing our own, we may in time as readily 


promote their miſchief, when we ſee it 


conducive to the ſame favourite end. 
This leads me to, 8 

III. A third employment, in which 
diſſembled friendſhip is engaged, when, 
under the profeſſion of advancing the 
good of others, men make uſe of the 
means and confidence repoſed in them for 


-a contrary purpoſe, and work the miſchief 


of others by thoſe ſteps through which 


.they pretend to lead them to their advan- 
tage. | 
only take in his good, as ſubſervient to 


It is a ſufficient reproach to our nature 
as men, and to our condition as Chriſti- | 
ans, 
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ans, to contrive the unhappineſs of others 
by any means; but it is a much higher 
reproach to both, when our contrivances 
are ſo laid, as to make others the inſtru- 
ments of their miſchief. | 
By whatever fatality it. comes about, 
we are always better guarded againſt 
others, than we are againſt ourſelves ; 
and the caution which leads us to ſuſpect 
others, 1s generally attended with a con- 
fidence which betrays us to ourſelves. 
In conſequence of this general foible 
in our judgment, it will be a general rule 
with thoſe who intend us miſchief, to 
rofeſs themſelves our friends ; becauſe 
75 this means they get poſſeſſion of us; 
we put ourſelves in their keeping; and if 
we were not inclined to ſuſpect our own 
conduct before, we are leſs likely to ſuſ- 
& it now, when we have perſuaded 
ourſelves that we are under the protec- 
tion of another, of whoſe judgment we 
entertain perhaps a better opinion than 
we have of our own. Every one ſees the 
advantage which the falſe friend has from 
this important truſt. In this ſituation we 
miſtake his judgment for our own, and 
think we only give our own wiſhes birth 
' when we give approbation to his propo- 
ſals; and, whilſt we are fondly periuaded 
that we think and act in him, we are not 
very likely to cenſure or ſuſpect what he 
directs. This ſituation neceſſarily makes 
us an eaſy prey; and, as it makes him an 
eaſy ſpoiler, ſo it makes him a cruel one; 
for what can excuſe him in the character 


of a man, who makes another undeſerv- 


edly miſerable? or what can ſave his 
character as a Chriſtian, who returns the 
baſeſt ſort of enmity for friendihip ? 
To conclude—Friendſhip is a ſacred 
oft, in which (if I may be allowed the 
old expreſſion) God dignifies man with 
his vicegerency. Whoever feels it in his 
wer to be a friend to others, may look 
upon himſelf as honoured with a commiſ- 
ſion from God, to. co-operate with him 
in his general deſign of doing good; nor 
are ſuch abilities of being a friend to 
others greater marks of favour and ho- 
nour, than they are directions of duty; 
and when we are called to give an ac- 
count of our commiſſion, we ſhall fall 
nder the character of unthrifty ſtewards, 
if, like the talent in the napkin, we re- 
turn them unemployed. 52 
But under what character ſhall we fall, 


it we return them much abuſed ? If thoſe 


has... 1 


means, which God hath lent us for the 


aſſiſtance and ſervice, of others, be em- 


ployed, not only for promoting our own 
wrong ends, but for diſappointing the 
reaſonable ends of others ? pn 
So reputable as is the poſt of friendſhip, 
it is no wonder, that many are defirous of 
being ranked in it, who are not qualified 
to fill it; but, ſo ſacred as is the poſt of 
friendſhip, it is matter of wonder, (of 
concern at leaſt,) that thoſe who are called 
up to it, and are qualified to fill it, ſnould 
with ſo much indiiference deſert or pro- 
ſtitute 1t—that they ſhould ſo eaſily ſatisfy 
themſelves with an unmeaning barren 
profeſſion of it, or, without remorſe, al- 


low themſelves 'in a ſelfiſh diſhonourable 


practice of it—that they ſhould ſo cru- 
elly, as well as profanely, miſapply the 
ſacred poſt they are in, by inviting others 
to truſt the means of their happineſs in 


their hands for its improvement, when 


they are not only not diſpoſed to appl 
them, but are indo ions to. abuſe — 
miſapply them. Men know not how to 
guard themſelves againſt ſuch enemies to 
God and to mankind, .till their miſchief, 
perhaps their ruin, makes them feel their 
miſtake. So long as the heart of man 
hes buried from the eye of man, we muſt 
run a hazard with each other, and venture 
our happineſs in each other's hands; but 
the neceſſity of this conduct aggravates 
the guilt of thoſe, who are diſpoſed to 
betray us by it. To make the neceſſary 
behaviour of another the means of an 
inconvenience to him, is baſe and un- 
generous, even in the lighteſt matters 
but where friendſhip is concerned, and 
ſuch happineſs as this world can afford us 
1s depending, it is unmanly, it is un- 
chriſtian. God knows, the happineſs 
which this world can afford us, is 
enough at beſt, even after all the aſſiſtance 
we can give each other for procuring and 
maintaining it; — ſurely, then, we ſhould 
not contrive to make it ſtill more imper- 
fect, by laying treachery and malice in 
each other's way, to diſturb and to de- 
wy the little enjoyment allotted us here 
elow. = 0 
Let the falſe friend, if he can, con- 
ſider this. If his heart be open to any 
thing beſides his own intereſt, let him 
look around him on the miſchief he is do- 
ing others, and be aſhamed ; or, if his 
heart will admit no conſideration, but 
what leads to his own intereſt, let him 


_ — — — —— 
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look forward, on the miſchief he is doing 


himſelf, and be afrightened. Let him 


ſeriouſly conſider, whether the diſappoint- 
ments and unhappineſs of others, in which 
he ſports himſelf, on which he fattens 


- here, are circumſtances that will ſecure” 
him his own happineſs - hereafter : or, 
whether it be not reaſonable to ſuſpeR, if 


there be a God who judgeth the earth, 
that the treacherous wiles he lays for 
others may at laſt enſnare himſelf; that 
the ſmooth ſpeeches by which he be- 
guiles his neighbour, may be heavily re- 


5 with a dreadful ſentence againſt him- 
elf, 


from an angry but righteous judge ; 
and, that every inſtance of miſchief, 
which he works for the innocent here, 
may recoil upon himſelf, and fink him 
deeper in his own deſtruction hereafter. 


SERMON V. 


Duty of applying .our worldly Ad- 
vantages for the Good of others. 


LUKE, xvi. 8, 9. 


The Lord commended the unjuſt ſteward, becauſe 
- he had done wiſely; for the children of this 
world are, in their generation, wiſer than the 
children of light. And I ſay unto you, make 
to yourſelves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteouſneſs; that when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlaſting habitations. | 


＋ intent of this advice 1s to direct us 
ſo to apply our preſent worldly ad- 
vantages, that we may make them pro- 
ductive of greater advantages hereafter. 

The form of expreſſion made uſe of in 
this advice, ſeems to confine it principally 
to the management of riches ; which, 
with great propriety, may, for many rea- 
fons, be ſtyled, the mammon of wnrighte- 
ouſneſs, or falſe mammon: but, though 
the manner of expreſſion be particular, the 
ſenſe of the advice is general, and reaches 
to every worldly advantage we enjoy; 
the leaſt of which, by a proper applica- 
tion, may be made productive of greater 
advantages hereafter. | 

This world ſets before us our work, 
the next ſets before us our reward : and 
all the benefits of life are entruſted with 
us, to be managed for the honour of God, 
and for our own and others happineſs. 
Wee are every day liable to be removed 
from this truſt; and- therefore ſhould, 
every day, employ it to the beſt advan- 
5 15 
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; doing good, is wealth. 
from their root, ariſe 'all other external 
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tage. If we are not always liable to be 
removed. for miſmanagement, yet the 


condition of our nature makes the conti- 


nuance of our truſt precarious. 

We diſcharge our truſt in the benefits 
of life, When we do all the good we are 
able in our reſpective ſtations. 

The abilities of doing good in human 
life are various; nor is any man fo ſcanti- 
ly furniſhed with them, but he is capable 
of doing ſome good, if he be lated 
within reach of a proper object. It is 
therefore a leſſon of univerſal extent—to 
be doing good. | 

The mere corporal abilities of man 
qualify him for this work, and we may do 
good by the labour of our hands. 

The intellectual abilities of the mind 
raiſe us to higher offices of ſervice, and 
qualify us for doing good in a more ex- 
tenfive manner, by the exerciſe of inge- 
nuĩty and wiſdom. 5 

External abilities will ſet us at work in 
doing | Ao Among theſe, what princi- 
pally furniſhes us with opportunities of 
From hence, as 


abilities in life; and even natural and in- 
tellectual abilities, though they do not 
{ſpring from hence as from a root, will 
require it as an aſſiſtance and ſupport. 

How to make a right uſe of wealth, is 
no problem in theory; but it is ſomewhat 
hard to be reduced to practice. The 
temptations for abuſing it inereaſe with 
the enlargement of it, and the more we 
have, the leſs we know what to do 
with it. 

The miſer makes himſelf a ſlave to 
that which is given him to command: he 


ſacrifices his public virtues to get at his 


wealth, and his private ones to keep it. 
Inſtead of making himſelf friends here- 
after, by the uſe of his mammon, he 
makes himſelf enemies, even here, by the 
abuſe of it: for, it is an abuſe of wealth 
to make no uſe of it, as well as to make 
a bad one; fince either methgd runs con- 
trary to the true defign with whieh it is 
given us. 5 

The profligate takes the other ex- 
treme; and, as the former makes him - 
ſelf a ſlave to his wealth, ſo this makes 
his wealth a ſlave to his luſts and paſſions. 
The one adores what he ſhould command, 
the other tyrannizes over what he ſhould 
make his friend ; and, by fetting it upon 
the work ſervices, makes it incapable of 


— 
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aſſiſting him in the beſt. Both theſe ſort 
of men, by abuſing the means they have 
of making themſelves reſpected here, and 
happy hereafter, live in contempt, and 
die without hope. 7 ; 

Within theſe two extremes, then, we 
muſt look for thoſe who uſe wealth with 
propriety and. to the beſt advantage. Yet 
the ſearch may be more troubleſome than 
ſucceſsful, 

Even in this part of mankind, licen- 
tiouſneſs will lead great numbers to miſ- 
apply the abilities they have from their 
wealth ; who, though they have prudence 
enough to ſtop its encroachments upon 
their neceſſary ſubſtance, yet let it run 
away with the ſuperfluities of it ; ſuch are 
ready to aſſume commendation in their 
conduct, Vet, why ? Their care of 
their neceſſary ſubſtance is, indeed, a 
diſcharge of one duty ; and is ſo far com- 
, mendable, as it ſhews a proper regard 
for their own and their family's welfare ; 
but there remains another duty, of equal 
obligation —Which is, after taking ca of 
— 4 to take care of others. I his 
duty is loſt in a licentious application of 
our abundance ; which is given us for the 
benefit of others, and 1s abuſed when 

otherwiſe directed. It is by aſſiſting the 
happineſs of others, that we muſt pro- 
mote our own ; and he falls ſhort of the 
point to which our Saviour's advice directs 
us, of making friends by this world's 
mammon, who only ſecures a preſent 
welfare, but diſſipates the means by which 
he 'hould ſecure a future one. „ 

Beſides licentiouſneſs, pride exerts a 
great ſway in the diſpoſal of our ſuperflui- 
ties; and this principle works with the 

reater effect, as it often works protected 
2 the grave authority of worldly pru- 
dence. Pride will ſtamp a neceſſity upon 
ſeveral parts of our conduct, and under 
the title and authority of worldly pru- 
dence, will lead us to diſpute the direc- 
tions of ſpiritual œconomy, and to be 
more ſolicitous for carrying an imaginary 
importance here, than for eſtabliſhing a 
ſubſtantial intereſt hereafter. 

Pride aſſumes a wider ſway in the ma- 
nagement of our ſuperfluities, and looks 
farther in the diſpoſal of them, than li- 
centiouſneſs does. He who 1s direQed by 
-licentiouſneſs in the uſe of his ſuperflui- 
ties, looks no farther than himſelf; but 
pride will look down into poſterity, and 
direct its aim to an imaginary. object of 
gratification, No man, I hope, is anxious 
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for having his heirs as vicious as hindi 5 | | 


but many are too anxious for having 
them as ſplendid. On this principle, ſa- 

perfluities are hoarded up for the abuſe of 
thoſe who are yet unborn; and, when we 
have already as much as becomes our 

ſtation, with as much beſides as our 

own pride can diſpenſe with, the ſuper- 

fluity is ſtill withheld from its proper uſe, 
and we turn our backs upon thoſe oppor- 

tunities for doing f with it which 
Providence ſets Xt us, that we may 
ſupport and feed the pride of future heirs. 
As we have learnt to call this ſort of 
conduct raiſing or ennobling a family, ſo 
it paſſes with approbation. But, where 
is the prudence, in reſigning the means 
we have of doing good, into the hands of 
thoſe who may neglect or miſapply them? 
When God gives us more than we want, 
he always ſets before us the objects to 
which he intends the ſuperfluity ſhould be 
directed: by a compliance with ſuch ap- 
pointment, we do God honour : we pro- 
cure ourſelyes eſteem here, and a reward 
hereafter. We cannot bequeath theſe to 
our heirs. We cannot transfer to them 
our duties, and the advantages ariſing . 
from the performance of them: they are 

our own, and we alone are anſwerable for 
a neglect of them. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore enough, if a man leaves his heir as 
full means of doing his duty as he himſelf 


Has had; and a good man may well ſay, 


with reſpect to his heir—If he proves like 
me, the ſame eſtate which has ſupported 
me, will ſupport him; and, if he proves 
otherwiſe, there is no reaſon that I ſhould. 
feed and promote his licentiouſneſs at my 
expence. It is certainly too much, when 
he ſacrifices his own duty, and the ad- 
vantaptes ariſing from it, only to put his 
heir in a way of neglecting his likewiſe. - 
If we look into the common event of 
theſe over-zealous proviſions for future 
heirs, we ſhall hardly find it deſerving 
the character even of worldly prudence. 
We ſee families fink faſter than they riſe ; 
and, what was intended for their ſtrength 
and honour, proves their ſhame and de- 
ſtruction. It is a circumſtance obſervable 
in the politic as well as the natural con- 
ſtitution of men, that it is made with a 
certain degree of ſtrength, adapted to 
the ſervices it is intended for. Both may 
be overloaded: and we frequently ſee 
men ſinking under a weight of wealth, 
which their anceſtors have heaped upon 
them, who might have carried their own 
acquires 
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* acquirements with ſteadineſs and efteem. 


So ſhort-ſighted is man and ſo watchful 
is the eye and hand of Providence, he 
will not ſuffer his general bleſſings to be 


monopolized; but, when, to aggrandize 


a name and family, we, for a while en- 
groſs the ſubſtance we ſhould difpenſe 
abour us, Providence over-rules our pro- 
jet, withdraws us from our ſhining 
heaps, and ſcatters them in the next ge- 
neration. | | N 10 5 
Buch conſiderations upon the diſpoſal 
of our ſuperfluities in a es way, 
ſhould direct us to a right method of ap- 
lying them. Inftead of making our- 
felves contemptible, if not hurtful, by 
conſuming them upon our luſts, or to in- 
dulge our pride, we ſhould make our- 
ſelves both uſeful and reſpected, by ſetting 
them out for the aſſiſtance and benefit of 


mankind. Inſtead of diſſipating our trea- 


ſures upon earth, or laying them up only 
to leave a name behind us, and to feed 
the moth or the profligate, we had better 
apply them for procuring a name where 


we are going, whither our good deeds 


will fly before us, and will beſpeak us an 
applauſe which ſhall continue, When even 


the gilded dirt of this periſhable globe 
tall be diſſolved. # | 


The opportunities of doing good are 
diſtributed through human hfe in ſuch 


variety, that it looks as if Providence 


would tempt men to the obſervance o 
this duty, by ſuiting the objects of bene- 
ficence to the different taſtes, as well as 
to the different abilities, belonging to us. 


Objects of beneficence meet us in every 


path of human life; and there 1s that 
propriety, that pleaſure, that advantage, 
in applying ourſelves to this duty, as moſt 
ſtrongly recommends it. CL ad 

1. As to the propriety of this duty.— 
Since God has not ſet all mankind on a 
level, but has diſtinguiſhed them one above 
another, in different ſtations, it is manifeſt 
what is the duty of man in the ſtation in 
which he is placed ; that he does not 
ſtand in a hjgh one, to intercept the be- 
nefits of Providence from thoſe beneath 
him, but to reach them down to ſuch as 
Rand too low to reach them for them- 
ſelves. Without this uſe of high ſtations 


(which the good man will make of them), 


they are not worth the acceptance of a 
wiſe one. He who is intruſted with ho- 
nour and wealth, carries a light for the 


benefit of thoſe behind him who have 
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none; but if he does not apply it to this 
uſe, he only carries a light, to ſhew 
contempt and reproach where to 
ſtrike. De Nerf 

2, The heart-felt pleaſure attending 
this duty will not admit deſcription.” 
Thoſe who have not tried the practice of 
it, would not underſtand. it; and thoſe 
who have tried it, feel more than de- 
ſcription can ſet before them. The plea- 
ſure is ſuch, that we are often hurned in 


the purſuit of it, beyond the rules of pru- 


dence ; and loſe the apprehenſion of our 
own miſchief, in our eager zeal for ano- 
ther's good. If, then, the pleaſure in 
doing good be ſuth as tempts us even to 
imprudence, it is certainly ſufficient to 
rſuade us to a prudent cultivation of it: 
or, ſurely, when we have looked round 
upon all the pleaſures which this world's 
contents can yield, when we have ſurvey- 
ed all the actions by which we can im- 
prove our own happineſs, we ſhall find 
none ſo effectual as thoſe which promote 
the happineſs of others; nor is there any 
thought which fills the ſoul with a more 
ſteady and pure delight, than that which 
tells us we are benefactors to mankind. 


3. Then, for the advantages arifing, 


from a diſcharge of this duty, they are 
ſuch as concern both this life and the 
next. 

As to this life: beſides the obvious 
temporal advantages which flow from the 
general love and efteem of mankind, a 
proper diſpoſal of our worldly abilities 
conduces much to our moral improvement 
in virtue and religion. For it is our Sa- 
viour's own obfſervation—He whe is faith- 
ful in that which is leaſt, is faithful alſo in 
much, If, therefore, ye have not been faith- 
ful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your truſt the true riches ? He 
who applies his temporal abilities pro- 
perly, 1s not likely to mifapply his ſpi- 
ritual ones; and a natural ſtep towards 
our improvement under the Jatter, is to 
make a good uſe of the former; for there 
is a cloſe connection between doing good 
and being good. The ſame diſpoſition 
which leads us to aſſiſt virtue in others, 
naturally leads us to cultivate it in our- 
ſelves; and, as every ſingle act of bene- 
ficence fills the ſoul with complacency, a 
conſtant habit of it will ſo compoſe and 
rectify the heart, as ta make it fit for the 
impreſſion of every virtue that can adorn 
or can improve it. 


As 
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nefit to ourſelves, than as we made it ſo 
to our fellow- creatures, we ſhall be re- 
warded with that happineſs which ſhall be 
truly and eternally our own. This world, 
and all that we admire in it, ſhall fleet 
away; and, like the bird or arrow that 
flieth, leave notits track behind: nothing 
ſhall remain of all its wealth and fplen- 
dor, but thoſe fair deeds which we have 
wiſely extracted from the uſe of them. 
Theſe, indeed, ſhall remain, and ſhall 
carry us to the gates of heaven, where 
unſpeakable joys ſhall be opened to our 
view: the teſtimony of thoſe who have 
ſhared our benevolence, ſhall plead for 
our admiſſion : the hearts which we have 


cheered under the heavy gloom of earth- 


ly afflicton, ſhall ſing our entrance on the 
regions of eternal bliſs; and, in exchange 
for the glittering dirt we lent them here, 
ſhall point out our bright abode in 
heaven; where angels ſhall conduct us to 
the throne of mercy with joyful acclama- 
tions; and the Son of God receive us 
with this high applauſe Well dene, good 
aud arm" ar ſervants, enter ye into the joy 
of your Lord. | 


. 
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Ss ERM ON VI. 
On the Duty of religious Reflection. 


PSALM CXIX. 59. 


I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
* thy ſtatutes. 


„ Ex Pſalmiſt here, by his own example, 
1 recommends a duty well worth our 
notice and imitation—the duty of reli- 
gious reflection. | | 

The daty is not diſcharged by a mere 
general reflection that we are ſinners; 
which is but a momentary act of the mind, 
and is as ineffeQual as it is tranſient. The 
moſt hardened ſinners often feel this re- 
flection forcing itſelf upon them; and 
their hardneſs lies in this, though they 
feel themſelves forced to think thus 
far, they will not chuſe to think any 
farther. | 


The work of religions reflection is 2 


work of more time; and, ar firſt view, 
| v8 * 8 


\ 


2 


cline undertaking it, or to faulter in our 
execution of it; but the more we feel 


ourſelves afraid of this work, the greater 


need is there for our ſetting about it; for 


it is with our ſpiritual, as with our 


worldly accounts, when men are afraid 
to look into them, it is a ſure fign they 
are bad. This leads many into diſtreſs; 
and, I fear, tov many to the grave, 
without a ſuitable preparation for it ; for 


in this, as well as in other important 


circumſtances, the children of” this world 
are, in their generation, wiſer than the 
children of light. Though many are 
ruined, through fear of looking into their 
accounts, yet we fee more ſurmounting 
this fear, to ſave this temporal good, who 
yet ſubmit to it at the hazard of their 
eternal welfare. | 

All the difficulty and diſagreeableneſs 
of this work ariſes from the neglect of it; 
we ſet about it late, and find it difficult 
and diſagreeable to look on days that are 
paſſed, becauſe we have neglected to 
look at them as they paſſed; as men, 
who neglect to keep their current accounts 
_ find more difficulty in ftating them 
at laſt. W 


Vet, notwithſtanding the apparent dif- 


ficulty or diſagreeableneſs of this work, 
reſolution and perſeverance will ſnew us 


comfort and advantage ariſing from it. 
The Pſalmiſt ſhews us the general good 
effect ariſing from it I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy: a- 
rules. 


If this duty leads to a reformation of 


life, wicked men have the ſtrongeſt 


reaſon to ſet about it; and when we find 
even the holy Pſalmiſt declaring himſel 
the better for it, good men will not 
think themſelves unconcerned in it ; for, 
though they may not want reformation, 
they may, however, want improvement, 
which 1s beſt procured by religious re- 
flection, and is hardly to be procured 
without. | 
Under this double advantage then, of 
reforming the bad, and improving the 
good, the duty of religious reflection be- 
come“ a general duty, and offers itfelf to 
the obſervãtion of all. 
The ſhort and only rule, in applying 
ourſelves to this duty; is what we _ 
| al 
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+. ®been faithful in that which is another's, for which reaſons we.are very apt to de- 
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God's commandments; and wherein- 
ſoever we ſhall perceive ourſelves to have 
offended, either by will, word, or deed, 
there to bewail our own ſinfulneſs, and to 
confeſs ourſelves to Almighty God, with 
full purpoſe of amendment of life.” 

In reflecting on our paſt conduct, we 
are to look at that rule, which Chriſt hath 
given us to walk by; his precepts, his 

romiſes, his threatenings, as they are 
aid down to us in the Goſpel. This is 


the rule, by which Chriſt will judge us; 


and, therefore, it is the rule by which we 


ſhould examine and judge ourſelves. 
We ſhould not make the faſhion and 


judgment of the world the rule, by which 
we are to judge of our moral and religious 
conduct. The world excuſes many 
things, which Chriſt's Goſpel condemns ; 
and, whoever carries his reflections upon 
himſelf no farther than to inquire, how far 
he meets with the approbation or reproach 
of men, is not only ſhort, but may be very 
wrong in his reflections, and may be de- 
ceived to ſit down contented, not only 


without doing what he ought, but after. 


doing what he ought not. | 

In the work of religious reflection, 
our buſineſs with the world is not to con- 
ſider how we may be judged by it, but 
how we have uſed t. The world 1s not 
our judge; it is not ſo much as the rule 


of our duty; it is but the means through 


which we apply ourſelves to what is the 


* true rule of our duty ; and, by the right 


uſe of which, we may approve ourſelves 

® him, who is the true judge of our con- 
act. 

The world has no more ability, than it 


has right, to judge us; it can only judge 


us by appearances, and upon compariſon 
and this makes ſo many of us ſtudy to 


fave appearances, and to be content with 


the comparative merit of being better than 
ſome others about us; for it is natural to 

ide our conduct by the nature of the 
judgment we ſubmit to: from ſeeing the 


world judge by appearances, we quickly 


learn to live by appearances ; and thoſe 
who are loth to look beyond the jud;znaent 
of the world, muſt be ſenſible how eafily 


they may impoſe upon it; which is the / 


very reaſon they are ſo ready to be deter- 
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laid down to us in the M exhortation 

"to the communion. It cannot be laid 
+ down in better words—that © we examine 
our lives and converſations by the rule of 


mined by it. But it may not be there 
is a higher judge, who will paſs a ſtricter 
judgment on our behaviour, who erb nat 
as man ſeeth; but trieth the heart; and 
who will approve or condemn us, not ac- + 
cording as we are better or worſe than 
others, but according as we have neg- 
lected. or fulfilled the duty he hath ſet 
before us. | 

In the work, therefore, of religious re- 
flection, we muſt turn our attention from 
the judgment of the world, with which, 
in this matter, we have nothing to do, 
and look into our own conſciences ; the 
judgment we meet with there, upon com- 
paring our conduct with our true rule of 
duty, may be worth our attention, as it is 
a foretaſte of the judgment we ſhall meet 
with hereafter. If our hearts condemn 


us in this examination, it will be of no 


weight or comfort to us, that the world 
acquits us; which, in many caſes, is ready 
to exact leſs of us, than our duty requires, 
and where it does not, is-moſt eaſily de- 
ceived, | 
Yet, in this inward ſearch of our own 
conſciences lies, perhaps, the worſt part of 
the difficulty. We are almoſt as ignorant 
of ourſelves as the world nay La ignorant 
of us. We are as ready to lower the de- 
mands of duty, as the world can be to 
indulge us in it; and we are as buſy to 
deceive ourſelves, as we are to deceive 
the world about us. Theſe circumſtan- 
ces, then, in our condition, call for two 
very neceſſary things in the work of reli- 
gious reflection they are diligence, and 
impartiality. | 
We are ignorant of many things in our. 
paſt conduct. Some faults, as they may 
make but ſmall impreſſions when they are 
committed, are not laid up to be remem- 
bered ; others ſtay longer, but eſcape at - 
laſt; and ſome there are, which the mind 
is induſtrious to turn out of its repoſitory 
—yet all muſt be provided for by ſerious 
repentance. This, therefore, calls for 


diligence in a ſurvey of our paſt con- 


duct. 

Whoever ſets about this work, will 
find his inability in making a complete 
review of all his offences before God, and 
will have reaſon to cry out with the 
Plalmiſt— ho can tell how oft he of - 


fendeth? O cleanſe thou me from my 


ecrit faults, There will be occaſion, 


I ſay, for this reflection and - petition, 


Sven 


Serm. VI. 
even after the moſt diligent examination 
we can make of ourſelves; which is a 
reaſon, not for diſcouraging our atempts, 
but for increaſing our diligence in the work; 
leſt, to the number of thoſe offences which 
we cannot recollect, we add the much 
worſe number of others, which we will 
not recollect; in behalf of which we can- 
not, with any propriety, uſe the Pſalmiſt's 
2 and aſk to be cleanſed from our 
ſecret faults ; which may well be meant 
of ſuch faults as we cannot find, but not 
of ſuch as we will not look for, 

The imperfection of cur faculties will 
hide many of our fins from our view; 
yet, upon a diligent inquiry, we ſhall 
find ourſelves able co recolle& more than 
we care to look at: we ſhall find 
ourſelves able to recollect our more 
eminent and grievous tranſgreſſions ; theſe 
we are not ſo unable-as we are unwilling 
to recollect.— Vet why unwilling? The 
horror we feel on this occaſion, if we 
rightly conſider, lies not ſo much in enter- 
ing upon ſuch recolleQion, as in avoiding 
it; for there is no horror in recollect- 


ing our paſt fins, whilſt it is yet in our 


power, whether they ſhall hurt us or not; 
and this is in our power, ſo long as we 
have opportunity of applying for pardon 
to the mercy of Chriſt, with true repent- 
ance and full purpoſe of amendment : 
and, ſurely, there is no horror in apply- 
ing to the mercy of Chriſt, for that par- 
don, which he is both able and ready to 

beſtow, and which he has promiſed to 
grant. Laſtly, where is the horror in 
forming full purpoſes of a better courſe 
of life, after a fincere repentance and 
diſtaſte for the former ? 

Our fins thus provided for, and a dili- 
gent though imperfe& ſearch made into 
2 lives, we may venture to beg of 
God, that he may forgive us our neg- 
ligences and ignoranges ; ſuch fallures in 
our duty as have not followed from a love 
or habit of fin ; but which the frailty of 
human nature hath led us both to commit 
and. to forget. Such failures, though 
they have eſcaped our notice, yet deſerve 
our care; for, being real offences againſt 
God, they do not loſe their guilt, be- 
cauſe we loſe fight of them, but muſt be 


provided for as ſuch. And even in this 


part of our work, though we cannot do 
all, yet it is owing to our indolence that 
we do fo little as we do; for I doubt it 
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may with more truth be ſaid, that we hide 
our faults, than that we cannot find them. 
However, we ſhould do what we can 
in this matter, and dg it ſincerely ; which 
will not only help us to more diſcovery 
than we are aware of, but will give'us a 
better title to God's mercy for ſuch as we 
cannot diſcover. After uſing our beſt 
ſtrength, God will excuſe our weakneſs ; 
but to put our plea wholly upon the lat- 
ter, without applying the former, is 
wrong and preſumptuous. To beg of 


God to cleanſe us from our ſecret faults, 


will be of no amount, whilſt our open fins 
ſtand unthought and unrepented of ; and 
to think that God will grant us his pardon 
for the latter, whilſt we will not give 
ourſelves the pains to recollect them, is 
an expectation, if not too much for the 
mercy of God, yet vaſtly too much for 
the unworthineſs of man. 


In ſhort, and to conelude In your 


religious reflection, ſeek, and ye will 
find—both fins and mercies—Knock, and 


the door of ſalvation ſhall be opened 


to you—Kneel, and be forgiven, 


SERMON VII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


PSALM CXIX. 59. 


I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
| thy ft. tutess — 
B*** des diligence in recollecting our 
offences, we ſhould uſe honeſty and 
impartiality in judging of them. _ 
We are apt, not only to ſhorten the 


number of our offences, by taking no no- 
tice of many, but alſo to mitigate the 


guilt of thoſe which remain, by taking 
too favourable a notice of them. We 
are very fond of ſetting down many of 


our offences under the title of trivial ones. 
It is very true, our offences are not all 
equal; but we ſhould be very careful 


how we accuſtom ourſelves to think any 
of them not worth our notice, which 1s 
the uſual conſequence. of making this 
diſtinction; for we call ſome offences tri- 
vial, not meaning that leſs care or leſs 
repentance is due for them, but that they 
deſerve none; which is manifeſtly wrong, 
if they are offences, and which draws this 
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pernicious effet after it that, by ac- 
euſtoming ourſelves to eſteem el of- 
es to eſteem 
great ones as leſs than they are. 
Wa ſhould always remember, that, as 
Got hath given us the faculty of judging 
our behaviour, ſo he has given us 

rule by which we are to judge it; and that, 
whilſt he leaves us to judge ourſelves, he 


does not exclude his own judgment over 


us 3 but directs ours to be governed by 
it. The judgment we make of ourſelves 
is not our final judgment, but is ſubordi- 
nate to his judgment; which will be ſo, 
and is no farther a ſafe judgment, than as 


it agrees with that; and this is kyown by 


its agreement with that rule of duty whic 
he hath ſet us. | 
Whenever, therefore, we are inchned 
to judge favourably of our offences, as 
we muſt be ſenfible that we are not the 
only judges of the matter, ſo we ſhould 


de fuſpicious, whether our own judgment 


will agree with his, who is above us. 
'This will, of courſe, ſend us to examine 
the judgment we make by that rule of 
duty which is laid before us. Whatever 
part of our conduct diſagrees with that, 
is an offence; and, as ſuch, muſt be pro- 
e for by true repentance; nor will it 

e of 


fence, if, by giving it ſuch title, we 


mean to excuſe ourſelves from repenting 


of it; for, though in other reſpects our 
effences greatly differ from each other, 
yet they all agree in this reſpect, that 
they all require repentance and amendment. 

But we are apt, befides judging favour- 
ably of our offences, to judge favourably 
of ourſelves, and to make ourſelves eaſy 
with our reflections on our wrong beha- 
viour, under the notion that we are ſrail, 
weak, and imperfe& creatures. Fhis ts 
very true; but can never be admitted, 
as, of itſelf, ſufficient to excuſe our of- 


fences, without a fincere repentange and 


amendment. For, weak as we are, we 


capable of doing what God expects 

m us; and though it be true, that we 
fail of a conſtant fteady obedience, and 
that the cauſe of this failure lies in the 
frailty of our nature; yet the pardon of 
it muſt lie, not there, but Gaewhere elſe ; 
namely, in that appointment which God 
hath ſer for the pardon of all our offences, 


| through the merits of Chriſt, upon our 


ſincere repentance. 
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amount to call it a trivial of- 
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Wich this nt befoge us, it is 
abfurd to think „ that the frailty of our 


nature is, of itſelf, ſufficient pardon for 
our offences; for why then has God 
thought fit to appoint another method or 
reaſon for pardoning them ; and, having 
appointed another Iod, what occafion 
have we to lay hold on the frailty of our 
nature, as a plea for pardon, when we 
may, if we lene, lay hold on a mueh 
better of God's providing ? Nay, rather, 
what a is it to the goodneis of God, 
and how dangerous for ourſelves, when 
God has appointed a remedy for our 
frailty, to expect, that our frailty itſelf, 
without that remedy, ſhall ſufficiently 
plead for us? 

We fhould, therefore, be cautious how 
we depend upon that, as an excuſe for 
our bad conduct, which is bat the cauſe 
of it. The frailty of our nature is a rea- 
fon of complaint ; but no reafon of juſti- 
fication : it is a very bad reaſon for being 
indifferent about paſt offences ; but a very 
good one for being more cautious in our 
conduct for the future. | 

But there is ſtill another ftep, by which 
we are very apt to deceive ourſelves. in 
the work of religious reflection; which 
is, by vain arguments of our own, about 
the nature and merit of ſuch actions as we 
are deſirous to excuſe, becauſe we are 
toth to give them up, Some part of our 
conduct, a favourite part, lies open to 
exception, and, upon comparing it with 
the exprefs. directions of Chriſt's goſpel, 
it appears to be wrong ; we preſently 
wiſh it were allowable, and as preſently ſet 
ourſelves at work to make it ſo; we rea- 
ſon about it—as we call it; that is, we 
fearch for all the fallacies our wit can ſug- 
geſt, to. conceal or diſguiſe what we 
not care to look at: it is natural to be- 
heve as we wiſh, and we ſoon bring our- 
ſelves to believe ſuch conduct allowable, 
as really calls for repentance and amend- 
ment. But what is all this? Has Chriſt 
ſet a rule of duty before us, and ſtrictly 
enjoined our obſervance of it, and, after 
all, are we obliged to obſerve it only fo 
far as we judge to be reaſonable ? that is, 
in ſhort, only ſo far as we feel agreeable 
to us; for reaſon there can be none in at- 
temptin g to make that allowable which 
Chrift hath forbid. Men may pervert. 
themſeves, and puzzle others, by ſuch 
vain attempts; but the truth ſtill hes open 
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duſt are plain things; whether the facts 
agree or difagree with the commands, 
may n if they diſagree, not 
al the ſubtle reaſoning in the world can 
evor make them agree, or can ſet aſide the 
neceſſity of repentance and amendment. 
One thing ſhould never be forgot, 
which yet, perhaps, is not often remem- 
bered, in the work of religious reflection; 
which is, to reflect, not "only where we 
have done amiſs, but where we have 
omitted doing well; to conſider the 
means of virtue we have neglected, as 
well as the means of vice which we have 


applied, and to take the goodneſs and 


— 


forbearance of God into conſideration, as 


well as our own ſinfulneſs and obſtinacy. 
Theſe are circumſtances, which, though 
they aggravate our account, muſt ot be 
taken into it, to make it a true account. 

For we are placed here, not only under 
a prohibition againſt ſin, but alfa under a 
command to purſue goodneſs; and God 
hath ſet before us the ſuitable means for 
ſuch a work, as his mercy both gives and 
prolongs the opportunities of applying 
them. Theſe muſt be part of our ac- 


count; theſe are talents committed to 


our truſt, which 'muſt be returned im- 
proved. | 


Doubtleſs it aggravates the ſinner's ac- 


count, that, in proportion as he has been 
following the wages of fin, he has waſted 
the talents of righteouſneſs committed to 
him; and that he has not only deſpiſed 
the authority, but the mercy, of God: 
and, as this aggravates his account, ſo it 
beightens the neceſſity of his repentance 
and reformation ; unleſs we think it in- 
different with how great an account on 


our heads we ſtand before the tribunal of 


Chriſt. : 

It is ſurely right to diminiſh our ac- 
count, before we are called there; and, 
in proportion as we find it a heavy one, to 
be the more ſpeedy and anxious for light- 
ening it, by a timely repentance and re- 
formation. | | 


Nor is it leſs ſvitable that we ſhould 


have recourſe to this duty then, when we 
have occaſion to look up for his aſſiſtance 


under any preſent ſtate of difficulty and 
danger; it being as preſumptuous in ſin- 
ners, impenitently ſuch, to aſk and ex- 
pect 's bleſſings, as it is not to be 


in En- 
aſſiſtance a 
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afraid of his judgments, In our preſent 
ſtate, we have gre reaſon to aſk God's 

our enemies ; and that 
thoſe purpoſes, which, 


he would 


2 


ſhould they ripen t6 event, would prove 
«jy 

heads, though not too heavy for aur fins, 
In proportion as we want divine aſſiſtance, 
we ſhoald qualify ourſelves fur aſking it; 


gment upon us, too heavy for our 


and our qualification muſt be the fame 
which David had recourſe to, when he 
fonght the favour of God—we muſt think 
on our ways, and turn our feet unto his ſta- 
tutes, Whether we look around us, or 
within our own breaſts, there is enough 
to think of; and we are gone ſo far aſtray 
from-God's ſtatutes, that, upon turning - 
our feet towards them, we muſt take 


many ſteps to recover them. 


; and, if we make 
all aſſuredly find God 
But this 1s not to be done by lament- 


Oar cauſe is 
ourſelves ſo, we 


ſo. 


ing the general wickedneſs of the times; 


a lamentation, which every one is ready 
to join, without conſidering how much he 
himſelf contributes towards making them 
ſo. Lamentation has no effect; nor 
repentance a ſufficient one, without re- 
formation ; which muſt be brought about, 
not by reproaching others, but by each 
one's amendment of himſelf. This, in- 
deed, is a work, the complete perform- _ 
ance of which we may not expect from 
the perverſeneſs and obſtinacy of man; 
but, ſuch is the goodneſs and mercy of 
God, that the few who ſincerely turn 
themſelves to him ſhall prevail, for avert- 
ing thoſe judgments, which, but for their 
ſakes, would fall on the many who will 
not turn and ſeek after God. Ten right- 
eous men, had they been found in it, 
would have ſaved Sodom. God, in the 
diſpenſation of his. providence, often with- 
holds his judgments on the wicked, from 
a regard to the good, who are mixed 
among them; and ſuffers the tares to 
continue, becauſe he will not root up the 
wheat with them ; thus encouraging the 
good, whilſt, at the ſame time, he allows 
the wicked opportunity for their repent- 
ance. 

Notwithſtanding the general wicked- 
neſs, diſſipation, and inattention to reli- 
2 which, it muſt be owned, do ſtrong- 
y mark the preſent times, yet there are 
many among us, who love and fear God, 
and attend to his religion, though there 

| may 
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country, the Almigh ty will lift up him 
ſelf to our aſſiſtance in this . z that 


among us, who are buſy in contriving, he will ſtrengthen the hands of thoſe, 
and would rejoice in effecting, the ruin of whoſe hearts are ready in our defence, 
their country; whoz. with malice of and give us the bleſſing of ſucceſs re- 
diſguſted ambition, firſt bring war to our ſerving bis judgments for thoſe who are 
gates, and then treacherouſly obſtrutt the diſpoſed to betray us: and, let us traſt, 
| Jucceſs of it; yet we have thoſe, and that, if we diligently ſeek him, and turn 
| enough of them, who love their country, our feet unto his ſtatutes, God will ſtill 
and have both courage and integrity to ſay to our Sion, 1 am thy ſalvation, and to 
| | _ 3 its defence. 83 1 fttzhoſe who Jove his 2 ftrong, gr ol 
10 et us hope then, that, e ſake of 22 — tarts, all ye ⁊ubo truſt in t 
| thoſe among us who love God and their Lora. Xp N 
N THE END. | | 
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